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PREFACE 

The  excavations  described  in  this  volume  and  in  those  which  are  to  follow  were  carried  out  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome  during  the  years  1910-1914.  I  did  not  myself  take  any  part  in  them. 
When  the  records  and  the  excavated  material  were  put  at  my  disposal  I  had  not  even  seen  the  sites 
and  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  finds  which  had  been  made.  In  these 
circumstances  it  may  seem  surprising  that  I  was  entrusted  with  the  publication  at  all,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  I  should  explain  how  this  came  about. 

Sir  Henry,  who  died  in  1936,  had  directed  in  his  will  that  his  archaeological  excavations 
should  be  completed  and  published  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Reisner,  and  that  the  anthropological  report  on 
the  human  remains  should  be  prepared  and  published  by  Sir  Arthur  Keith.  Should  either  or  both 
these  eminent  authorities  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  charge,  they  were  asked  to  nominate 
other  persons  to  carry  out  the  work.  Dr.  Reisner,  whose  health  was  already  failing  (he  died  in 
1942),  and  whose  own  publication  work  was  some  years  in  arrears,  was  himself  in  no  position  to 
assume  any  additional  burden  and  he  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  nominating  a 
substitute.  I  was  honoured,  yet  slightly  apprehensive,  when  his  choice  fell  on  me.  Sir  Arthur 
Keith  was  also  unable  to  accede  to  Sir  Henry's  testamentary  request  but,  whilst  not  actually 
himself  nominating  anybody,  approved  the  suggestion  that  the  anthropological  work  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Morant.  I  am  not  directly  concerned  with  this  side  of  the  publica- 
tion, but,  to  round  off  the  account,  I  may  add  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  (the  late)  Professor 
C.  G.  Seligman,  Dr.  A.  Samson  was  appointed  to  assist  Dr.  Morant,  and  this  partnership  lasted 
until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September  1939.  After  the  war  neither  Dr.  Morant  nor  Dr.  Samson 
was  free  to  carry  to  its  conclusion  the  investigation  they  had  begun  and  it  was  handed  over  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Trevor  of  the  Duckworth  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  under  whose  direction  it  has  been 
studied  by  Messrs.  R.  K.  Mukherjee  and  C.  R.  Rao.  Their  joint  report  is  not,  as  I  write, 
complete. 

When  Sir  Henry's  Trustees  apprised  me  of  Dr.  Reisner 's  decision,  and  invited  me  to  undertake 
the  task  he  had  declined,  it  was  agreed  by  all  those  concerned — the  Trustees,  the  Conservator  of 
Antiquities  in  the  Sudan,  and  myself — that  no  further  field  work  need  be  undertaken.  While  it  was 
realised  that  Sir  Henry  had  regarded  his  excavations  as  incomplete  it  was  felt  that  to  dig  up  still 
more  acres  of  the  Jebel  Moya  site  would  not  be  likely  to  increase  the  sum  of  scientific  and  histori- 
cal knowledge  to  an  extent  at  all  commensurate  with  the  effort  and  expense  involved.  My  work 
was  to  be  confined  to  the  examination  and  publication  of  the  results  already  achieved. 

When  I  began  it  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  L.  P.  Kirwan  as  a  collaborator,  and  his 
considerable  experience  of  excavation  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  was  of  great  value.  A  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  need  for  clerical  and  general  assistance  began  to  manifest  itself,  we  were  joined  at 
Willesden,  where  our  storehouse  in  London  was  situated,  by  Miss  M.  J.  Halford.  Coming,  as  she 
thought,  to  a  purely  secretarial  appointment,  she  proved  herself  readily  and  cheerfully  adaptable 
to  all  the  new  and  miscellaneous  and  often  dusty  tasks  which  the  handling  of  the  material  from  a 
large  excavation  entails.  Typing  was  merely  one  of  her  incidental  activities.  This  harmonious 
partnership  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  was  fated  never  to  be  restored.  The 
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three  of  us  were  swept  away  to  take  up  those  emergency  duties  for  which,  according  to  our  choice 
and  capacity,  we  had  prepared  ourselves;  and  when  Lt.-Col.  Kirwan  was  released  from  military 
service  he  did  not  return  to  archaeology,  but  took  up  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Miss  Halford,  however,  after  six  years  of  war  service,  returned  to  Willesden 
when  work  on  the  publication  was  resumed  and  remained  to  see  it  through  to  the  end.  Mr.  I.  W. 
Cornwall  came  to  assist  during  the  last  few  months  at  Willesden,  and  his  help  was  the  more  appre- 
ciated in  that  he  arrived  at  a  time  when  much  tiresome  and  unexciting  work  of  sorting  and  packing 
remained  to  be  done.  He  bore  more  than  his  share  of  it  with  patience  and  good  humour. 

It  is  admittedly  never  an  easy  task  to  publish  the  record  of  an  excavation  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  other  hands,  and  in  the  case  of  Jebel  Moya  there  have  been  difficulties  not  normally 
to  be  encountered.  Moreover,  the  archaeologists  responsible  for  most  of  the  excavations  on  the 
site,  Oric  Bates  and  James  Dixon,  had  both  died  during  the  war  of  1914-1918,  Dixon  on  the  beach 
at  Gallipoli  and  Bates  of  an  illness  contracted  during  military  training.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  excavations  at  Segadi  and  Dar  el  Mek,  was  also  dead,  but  not  before  he  had 
spent  many  fruitful  years  with  Sir  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete.  Messrs.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  and  G.  W. 
Wainwright  are  happily  still  with  us,  but  Mr.  Wainwright  spent  too  short  a  time  at  Jebel  Moya  to 
be  able  to  offer  much  help,  though  he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  some  of  the  earlier  parts  of  my 
typescript.  Only  Mr.  Crawford,  out  of  all  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  took  part  in  Sir  Henry 
Wellcome's  Sudan  excavations,  has  been  able  to  take  a  share  (in  the  Abu  Geili  volume  now  in 
preparation)  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  his  labours. 

The  records  kept  by  Bates,  Dixon,  and  others  were  naturally  confined  to  the  technical  and 
archaeological  aspects  of  the  excavations  and  gave  no  hint  of  the  setting  in  which  these  were 
carried  out.  I  visited  the  sites  myself  early  in  1938  and  can  therefore  describe  them  at  first  hand, 
but  I  am  indebted  to  others  for  most  of  the  information  contained  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
this  volume.  To  Major-General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  from  1899 
to  1916, 1  owe  the  story  of  the  inception  of  Sir  Henry  Wellcome's  expeditions,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter  is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  recollections  of  Major  J.  S.  Uribe,  the  Camp  Com- 
mandant. Without  him  the  chapter  could  never  have  been  written,  and  he  threw  light  on  much 
that  was  obscure  in  the  earlier  stages  of  my  work  on  the  material  from  the  excavations. 

With  regard  to  the  purely  technical  chapters,  during  the  two  years  of  our  collaboration  before 
the  war  Mr.  Kirwan  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  work  on  the  burials  at  Jebel  Moya.  His  formula- 
tion and  attribution  of  grave  types  and  burial  attitudes  I  have  preserved  unaltered,  and  also,  with 
minor  modifications,  his  description  of  selected  graves  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion,  too,  that  the  General  Register  of  Graves,  compiled  by  Miss  Halford,  was  started. 
Other  work  for  which  he  was  responsible  is  acknowledged  at  the  appropriate  places  in  the  text. 
Chapter  VII  has  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lacaille,  of  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum, 
who  is  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  deal  with  the  specialised  subject  of  flaked  industries.  For  the 
rest,  the  text  as  it  appears,  and  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed,  are  mine.  Not  having 
been  engaged  on  the  excavation  myself,  my  account  is  that  of  a  detached  observer,  without  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  difficulties  of  working  in  the  appalling  heat  and  dust  of  Jebel  Moya. 
Insensibly,  but  perhaps  inevitably,  I  have  found  myself  at  times  slipping  into  the  role  of  reviewer, 
and  a  note  of  critical  comment  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  my  narrative.  This,  possibly,  is 
to  be  deprecated,  but  it  was  difficult  to  avoid. 
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The  illustrations  in  the  text  and  the  drawings  in  the  Volume  of  Plates  are  by  various  hands.  I 
have  myself  drawn  all  the  statistical  diagrams,  most  of  the  type  sheets,  the  maps  except  PI.  XX,  and 
the  plans  including  the  grave  plan.  Some  of  the  text-figures  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  a 
few  from  my  own,  but  most  of  them  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Norman  Howard.  The  specialised 
drawings  of  flaked  implements  which  illustrate  Mr.  Lacaille's  chapter  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  O.  Waterhouse.  The  photographs,  other  than  those  taken  in  the  Sudan,  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Michieli  of  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum,  and  the  original  paintings  for  Pis.  CVI 
and  CVII  were  the  work  of  Miss  Shelagh  Kelly. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  record  with  appreciation  that,  once  I  had  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  publication,  I  received  unfailing  support  and  consideration  from  the  Wellcome 
Trustees.  Not  a  request  I  made  was  ever  refused,  nor  was  any  suggestion  I  put  forward  rejected. 
I  gladly  acknowledge,  too,  the  help  given  whenever  I  asked  for  it  by  the  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Wellcome  Foundation  with  whom  circumstances  brought  me  in  contact. 

F.  ADDISON 

LEEDS 

November  1946 
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NOTE 

A  "fair  proportion"  of  the  objects  found  during  the  excavations  has  been  allotted  to  the  Sudan 
Government  Antiquities  Service  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Special  Licence  to  excavate 
issued  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome.  The  remaining  antiquities,  in  representative  collections, 
have  been  presented  by  the  Wellcome  Trustees  to  the  following  museums  and  institutions: 

British  Museum,  London 

University  College        )  T  T  .      .,     r  T  , 
T    ...       n  i    i~    1       University  of  London 
Institute  of  Archaeology  j  J 

Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford 

Pitt  Rivers  Museum,  Oxford  • 

University  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge 

Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh 

Musee  de  l'Homme,  Paris 

Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto,  Canada 
Coryndon  Memorial  Museum,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Also  a  small  collection  of  flaked  implements  has  been  sent  to  the  Institut  de  Paleonto- 
logie  Humaine,  Paris. 

As  most  of  the  objects  are  small,  a  complete  distribution  list  would  be  unwieldy  and  is  in  any 
case  unnecessary,  but  the  destination  of  all  objects  illustrated  in  the  Plates  is  indicated  in  the 
Description  of  Plates,  and  that  of  the  tomb  groups  in  the  Register  of  Graves. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  to  denote  the  publications  most  frequently  referred 
to  in  footnotes. 

S.  N.  &  R.       Sudan  Notes  and  Records. 

Annals.  University  of  Liverpool,  Annals  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology. 

Pagan  Tribes.    Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  by  C.  G.  Seligman. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  story  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome's  excavations  in  the  Sudan  really  begins  some  time  in 
1900.  In  that  year  Sir  Henry,  then  Mr.  H.  S.  Wellcome,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Sudan 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  earliest  parties  of  civilian  visitors  to  enter  the  country  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Khalifa  Abdullahi  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  under  Lord  Kitchener.  His  tour  in 
the  newly  opened  territory  was  a  memorable  one  for  Mr.  Wellcome,  for  reasons  quite  unconnected 
with  this  record;  but  one  of  its  results  was  to  implant  in  him  not  only  a  lively  curiosity  regarding 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Sudan  but  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  modern  inhabitants. 
This  interest  was  almost  immediately  attested  by  his  equipment,  in  1901,  of  the  Wellcome  Tropical 
Research  Laboratories  in  Khartoum,  an  institution  which  became  world  famous,  though  in  the 
world  of  medicine  rather  than  that  of  archaeology. 

Mr.  Wellcome  did  not  visit  the  Sudan  again  until  late  in  1910.  In  that  year  he  had  had  a  long 
and  serious  illness,  and,  when  he  became  convalescent,  he  was  advised  by  his  doctors  to  spend  the 
winter  recuperating  in  Egypt.  But  before  he  embarked  on  his  journey  he  was  invited  to  call  on 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  England,  and  who  naturally  was  not  unaware 
of  Mr.  Wellcome's  past  benefactions  to  the  Sudan.  Nobody,  of  course,  could  well  take  a  deeper 
or  more  personal  interest  in  the  Sudan  than  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  himself,  and  his  object  in 
receiving  Mr.  Wellcome  was,  quite  simply,  to  try  to  obtain  from  him  a  promise  of  further  help  to 
the  Sudanese  people.  Lord  Kitchener  succeeded  in  his  purpose;  Mr.  Wellcome  gave  the  desired 
promise,  but  he  left  England  without  having  committed  himself  either  to  the  extent  of  his  bounty 
or  the  precise  form  which  it  should  take. 

He  spent  some  little  time  in  Egypt,  and  then,  his  health  improved,  he  travelled  by  stages  south- 
ward and  eventually  reached  Khartoum.  He  arrived  there  with  no  definite  plans,  but  with  the  idea 
that  his  promised  help  might  profitably  take  the  form  of  welfare  work  of  some  kind  combined 
with  large-scale  archaeological  excavation.  This  project  had  the  threefold  advantage  that  it  would, 
by  providing  work  for  a  large  number  of  local  inhabitants,  increase  their  prosperity  without  pau- 
perising them;  it  would  afford  an  outlet  for  Mr.  Wellcome's  own  interest  in  archaeology,  and  it 
would  amplify  the  knowledge,  then  meagre,  of  the  early  history  of  the  Sudan.  The  idea,  in  prin- 
ciple, was  acceptable  to  the  Sudan  Government,  and  Mr.  Wellcome  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into 
effect. 

If  his  subsequent  activities  are  to  be  viewed  in  their  proper  perspective  it  is  important  to  realise 
that  Mr.  Wellcome  regarded  his  enterprise  from  its  inception  as  one  undertaken  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  of  the  Sudan,  and  not  solely  as  an  archaeological  expedition.  He  had  em- 
barked upon  it  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Lord  Kitchener,  and  his  main  preoccupation  through- 
out was  with  welfare  work  and  what  may  best  be  described  as  "uplift".  This  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  a  side  of  Mr.  Wellcome's  character  which  had  already  been  displayed  in  North  America  and 
was  to  be  shown  again  in  Palestine.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  interested  in 
a  community  of  Indians  originally  gathered  by  missionary  enterprise  into  a  Christian  settlement 
at  Metlakahtla,  which  was  later,  through  his  efforts,  transferred  to  Alaska.  His  connection  with 
the  Metlakahtla  Indians  was  to  continue  for  many  years. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  archaeology  in  the  Sudan  was  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Wellcome 
was  keenly  interested  in  his  excavations  as  such ;  he  stinted  nothing  in  their  scientific  equipment, 
he  prosecuted  them  with  zeal,  and  he  was  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  his  archaeological  pre- 
serves. The  point  is  that,  in  his  view,  the  excavations  were  begun  rather  as  a  means  to  an  end  than 
as  an  end  in  themselves.  Archaeology,  in  short,  was  the  handmaid  of  philanthropy. 

The  considerations  which  prompted  Mr.  Wellcome  to  select  Jebel  Moya1  as  the  scene  of  his 
first  excavation  were  therefore  not  purely  archaeological,  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
went  there  unaware  of  its  archaeological  possibilities.  In  later  years  he  liked  it  to  be  thought  that 
he  himself  had  discovered  the  site,  but,  having  regard  to  its  situation,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  he 
actually  did  so.  It  is  more  probable  that,  when  he  broached  his  scheme  to  the  authorities  in  Khar- 
toum, he  was  supplied  with  all  available  information  relating  to  known,  but  unexcavated,  ancient 
sites.  He  was,  moreover,  according  to  Major  Uribe,  put  in  touch  with  Mek  Omar  of  Abu  Geili,  who 
claimed  to  be  King  of  the  Fungs,  and  from  him  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  about  Jebel 
Moya,  Segadi,  Abu  Geili,  and  other  sites.  With  information  from  these  sources  at  his  disposal,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Wellcome  singled  out  Jebel  Moya  as  the  site  which  seemed  to  him  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  his  choice,  it  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Wellcome  left  Khartoum  with  the 
definite  intention  of  visiting  Jebel  Moya  and  not  simply  on  a  prospecting  trip.  Accompanied  by 
his  doctor  and  valet,  he  sailed  leisurely  up  the  Blue  Nile  in  a  dahabeah  as  far  as  Singa;  then,  re- 
turning downstream,  he  disembarked  at  Sennar  (now  known  as  Old  Sennar).  At  this  point  the 
party  was  joined  by  Gabri  Eff.  Mahmoud,  and,  leaving  the  river,  the  little  band  reached  Jebel 
Moya  on  the  26th  of  January  1911. 

Jebel  Moya  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Gezira  plain  between  the  Blue  and  White 
Niles,  and  it  is  about  thirty  kilometres  distant  from  Old  Sennar.  The  railway  which  crosses  the 
Gezira  from  Sennar  to  Kosti  passes  close  by  it,  and  Jebel  Moya  railway  station  is  only  about  three 
kilometres  from  the  scene  of  the  excavations.  From  a  distance  Jebel  Moya  appears  as  a  solid  mass 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  compact  group  of  granite  hills  with  intercon- 
necting valleys  and  ridges,  and  the  entire  massif  has  a  perimeter  of  about  eleven  kilometres  (PI.  I). 
The  site  which  was  Mr.  Wellcome's  objective  lay  in  a  basin-like  valley  high  above  the  plain  near 
the  edge  of  the  massif  to  the  north-east.  It  was  later  to  be  known  as  Site  100  and  is  fully  described 
in  Chapter  I  of  this  volume. 

There  is  no  written  record  and  no  satisfactory  photograph  of  the  site  as  it  first  revealed  itself 
to  Mr.  Wellcome's  gaze  after  he  and  his  party  had  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  to  it  from  the  plain. 
Photographs  taken  soon  afterwards  (PI.  Ill)  show  that  the  floor  of  the  valley  was  littered  with 
stones  and  boulders,  and  it  is  probable  that  potsherds,  celts,  and  other  traces  of  human  occupation 
were  strewn  about.  The  profusion  of  stone  implements  led  Mr.  Wellcome,  excusably  perhaps,  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  discovered  a  "prehistoric"  site,  possibly,  even,  the  home  of  a  prehistoric 
white  race — a  belief,  incidentally,  which  he  never  brought  himself  entirely  to  abandon.  His  journey, 
then,  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  decided  to  excavate  the  site  and  began  forthwith  enthusiastically 
to  do  so. 

At  the  outset  the  work  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  natives  at  first  were  hostile  to  Mr.  Well- 

1  The  transliteration  Jebel,  instead  of  the  earlier  Gebel,  is  that  officially  adopted  by  the  Sudan  Government,  and  has  therefore  been 
used  throughout  this  volume. 
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come's  project  and  declined  to  co-operate;  but  by  the  29th  of  January  fifteen  men  and  boys  had 
been  collected  by  the  efforts  of  Gabri  EfT.,  and  the  excavation  began  with  improvised  tools  made 
of  wood.  Gradually,  hearing  that  the  pay  was  good,  more  men  drifted  in  from  Segadi  and  other 
places,  and  before  long  a  considerable  labour  force  was  assembled.  Meantime  there  arose  the 
question  of  a  formal  permit  from  the  Sudan  Government  to  excavate  the  site.  Several  high  officials 
of  the  Government  were  averse  to  the  grant  of  this,  owing  to  the  isolated  and  not  closely  adminis- 
tered situation  of  Jebel  Moya.  The  "Wad  Haboba"  rising,  in  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  had 
been  killed,  had  occurred  in  the  Gezira  only  two  years  previously,  and  fears  were  entertained  for 
Mr.  Wellcome's  personal  safety  if  he  were  left  unprotected.  However,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate, 
the  Governor-General,  supported  Mr.  Wellcome's  application,  and  in  the  end  he  was  allowed 
to  continue  the  excavation  at  his  own  risk  while  negotiations  for  a  formal  concession  were 
proceeding. 

The  operations  during  this  first  season  will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  I,  but  the 
general  scheme  of  work  was  to  excavate  a  number  of  so-called  "trenches",  which  were,  in  actual 
fact,  areas  of  considerable  extent.  The  first  of  these,  called  No.  1  Trench,  was  that  on  which  work 
began,  and  was  of  irregular  conformation  and  said  to  be  some  50  cm.  deep.  Later  "trenches" 
were  named  after  the  villages  from  which  came  the  majority  of  the  men  who  worked  on  them. 
Thus,  in  Segadi  New  Trench,  men  who  came  from  the  village  and  neighbourhood  of  Segadi  were 
employed;  in  Moya  New  Trench  worked  the  men  from  the  villages  near  Jebel  Moya;  and  the 
Egyptian  Trench  was  presumably  excavated  by  predominantly  Egyptian  workmen.  These  were  all 
fairly  large  areas,  but  there  were  in  addition  two  smaller  excavations,  one  named  Snake  Trench 
after  a  large  cobra  which  was  found  in  it,  and  the  other  called  Africa  Trench  because  of  the  number 
of  African  tribes  represented  in  the  mixed  lot  of  workmen  allocated  to  it.  The  original  object  of 
the  segregation  of  the  working  parties  was  to  avoid  friction  between  different  tribal  groups  rather 
than  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  competition  amongst  them.  The  stimulus  to  individual  output  was 
provided  by  a  system  of  cash  prizes  based  on  finds. 

At  first  Mr.  Wellcome  controlled  the  excavation  with  the  help  only  of  Gabri  Eff.,  whose 
services  in  these  early  days  must  surely  have  been  of  the  greatest  value.  About  the  middle  of 
February,  Professor  John  Garstang,  on  closing  down  his  work  at  Meroe,  lent  Mr.  Wellcome  the 
services  of  Mr.  H.  Schliephack  and  fifteen  trained  Egyptian  workmen.  The  Sudan  Government 
also  assisted  by  sending  Ishak  Eff.  Israil  to  Jebel  Moya,  and  in  the  middle  of  March  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lubbock,  of  the  Survey  Department,  was  seconded  to  the  work.  Local  interest  in  the  excavation 
steadily  grew  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  April  some  500  men  were  employed  at  Jebel  Moya,  and 
an  imposing  mass  of  material,  chiefly  potsherds,  had  been  sifted  from  the  excavated  earth.  There 
is  no  record  of  when  the  work  was  closed  down  for  the  season,  but  presumably  it  was  some  time 
during  April. 

Mr.  Wellcome  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  events  of  his  first  season  at  Jebel  Moya. 
He  found  the  climate  there  beneficial  to  his  health;  the  surrounding  district  was  a  promising  field 
for  his  contemplated  welfare  work,  and  he  considered  the  results  of  his  archaeological  experiment 
of  sufficient  scientific  importance  to  justify  him  not  only  in  continuing  his  excavations  but  in 
widely  extending  their  range.  The  excavation  concession  which  he  now  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
Sudan  Government  was  one  which  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan !  Not 
unnaturally  the  Government  found  itself  unable  to  approve  a  concession  of  this  magnitude,  but 
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compromised  by  granting  Mr.  Wellcome  a  Special  Licence,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
authorised  to  "conduct  archaeological  excavations  at  Jebel  Moya  and  elsewhere  in  the  regions  of 
the  Blue  and  White  Niles".  An  area  so  large  and  with  such  nebulous  boundaries  still  left  him 
plenty  of  scope. 

There  still  exists,  in  the  records  of  the  Expedition,  an  early  edition  of  the  Sennar  sheet  of  the 
1/250,000  map  of  the  Sudan  on  which  Mr.  Wellcome  himself  has  pencilled  notes  of  all  the  sites  of 
archaeological  interest  within  the  area  covered  by  the  map.  The  excavation  of  these  could  not  be 
expected  to  yield  spectacular  results  in  the  way  of  material  finds,  although  it  might  produce  results 
of  historical  value.  They  were  sites  which  no  expedition  financed  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  sub- 
scription or  museum  subsidy,  could  ever  afford  to  dig.  Mr.  Wellcome  therefore  intended  it  to  be 
his  service  to  the  Sudan  and  to  archaeology  to  excavate  all  these  sites  systematically  over  a  number 
of  years,  well  aware  that  nobody  else  would  ever  contemplate  so  large  an  expenditure  of  money  in 
a  region  where  a  return  so  apparently  meagre  was  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1914  prevented  the  full  development  of  this  grandiose  project. 

For  the  second  season  in  the  Sudan,  which  began  in  December  1911  and  ended  in  April  1912, 
excavations  were  confined  to  Jebel  Moya,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
a  proper  scientific  manner  with  the  best  available  staff.  On  Dr.  Reisner's  recommendation,  Mr. 
Wellcome  secured  the  services  of  that  promising  young  archaeologist,  Mr.  Oric  Bates,  to  take 
charge  of  the  excavation,  and  of  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Dr.  Douglas  Derry,  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  anthropological  work  and  act  as  Medical  Officer  to  the  camp.  Dr.  Reisner  also  lent 
a  number  of  his  trained  Egyptian  workmen  to  supervise  and  control  the  unskilled  local  labourers. 
In  addition,  a  considerable  European  technical  staff  was  engaged,  and  Major  J.  J.  Meldon  was 
appointed  Camp  Commandant  with  Mr.  Frank  King  as  his  assistant. 

Major  Meldon's  appointment  calls,  perhaps,  for  a  word  of  explanation.  Mr.  Wellcome  had 
judged  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  clause  in  his  Special  Licence  empowering  him  to  maintain  an 
armed  guard  to  protect  his  camp,  and  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  included  a  number  of  rifles. 
Although  he  was  authorised  to  issue  these  to  any  trustworthy  men,  none  was  ever  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  native,  nor  was  there  ever  any  threat  of  hostile  attack.  But  in  those  early  days  there 
were  probably  reasonable  grounds  for  taking  defensive  precautions  and  Mr.  Wellcome  decided  to 
run  his  camp  on  military  fines.  Life  within  it  was  regulated  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  and  sentries 
were  posted  on  the  heights  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  camp.  The  post  of  Camp  Com- 
mandant was  thus  almost  of  necessity  created;  but,  although  the  title — like  the  bugler  and  the 
sentries — was  retained  to  the  end,  the  position  itself  soon  lost  its  military  character  and  developed 
into  a  purely  administrative  office,  and  an  arduous  and  responsible  one  at  that.  In  the  camp  the 
European  staff  lived  in  tents  correctly  aligned  in  their  own  quarter,  while  the  Egyptians  and  other 
non-local  workmen  were  housed  in  tukls  (grass  huts)  in  another  part  of  the  valley. 

Considered  as  an  archaeological  expedition  the  organisation  had  no  field  director,  but  Mr. 
Wellcome  himself  exercised  an  overriding  control  which  was  far  from  being  merely  nominal.  He 
kept  himself  well  informed  as  to  the  day-to-day  progress  of  the  excavations,  and  each  week  the 
duplicate  sheets  of  the  diaries  kept  by  the  various  members  of  the  staff  were  submitted  to  him  and 
returned  with  pencilled  comment.  A  full  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  Expedition  for  this  and  subse- 
quent seasons  is  given  in  Appendix  I,  but  it  is  opportune  to  mention  here  that  during  this  191 1-1912 
season  Major  J.  S.  Uribe  made  his  first  appearance  at  Jebel  Moya.  His  connection  with  the  site 
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was  to  outlast  even  that  of  Mr.  Wellcome  and  was  not  finally  severed  until  April  1938,  when  the 
site  reverted  to  the  Sudan  Government. 

As  for  the  excavations  during  the  season,  it  was  not  at  first  realised  that  the  site  was  one  vast 
graveyard,  but  it  was  speedily  apparent  to  Bates  that  graves  in  considerable  numbers  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  method  of  excavation  was  modified  accordingly.  The  areas  then  called  the 
East  Cemetery  and  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery  were  excavated,  and  709  graves  were  recorded.  In 
addition,  the  spoil  heaps  from  the  previous  season's  No.  I  Trench  were  re-sifted,  and  a  number  of 
sondages  were  made  in  the  area  between  the  East  and  South  Jebel  Cemeteries. 

This  season  also  saw  the  birth  of  that  extraordinary  enterprise,  the  building  of  the  "  House  of 
Boulders",  conceived  originally  as  a  relief  work  to  absorb  labour  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  utilised  {see  p.  11).  One  chamber,  the  smallest,  was  completed  during  the  season  under 
review,  but  work  on  the  building  continued  concurrently  with  the  excavation  throughout  the 
seasons  which  followed.  The  erection  of  workshops  and  corrugated  iron  store-sheds  was  also 
begun. 

During  his  third  season  in  the  Sudan,  which  began  in  November  1912,  Mr.  Wellcome  started 
to  put  into  execution  his  scheme  of  wide  and  comprehensive  excavations  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  Whilst  his  main  effort  was  still  concentrated  on  Site  100  at  Jebel  Moya,  he 
extended  his  operations  to  two  more  sites,  Segadi  and  Dar  el  Mek. 

Only  three  members  of  the  191 1-1912  Expedition,  apart  from  Mr.  Wellcome  himself,  returned 
to  the  Sudan  for  another  season.  These  were  Major  Uribe,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Jack,  the  cashier. 
The  third  season  consequently  started  with  an  almost  complete  change  of  staff.  At  Jebel  Moya 
itself,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Wainwright  and  James  Dixon,  as  archaeologists,  filled  the  position  left  vacant 
by  Mr.  Oric  Bates.  Dr.  R.  Ray,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Dudley  Buxton,  succeeded  Dr.  Derry,  and 
Mr.  King  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Camp  Commandant.  Other  staff  was,  of  course,  freshly 
recruited.  Mr.  Wainwright  stayed  only  a  few  weeks  at  Jebel  Moya  and  he  left  early  in  1913.  There- 
after Mr.  Dixon  was  in  charge  of  the  archaeological  side  of  the  work  at  Jebel  Moya  until  he,  too, 
retired,  in  April  1914,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  season. 

This  change  of  personnel  brought  with  it  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  work,  a  break  so 
complete  that  Wainwright  and  Dixon  inaugurated  what  was  virtually  an  entirely  new  excavation. 
They  opened  up  a  different  part  of  the  site  from  that  on  which  Bates  had  been  working,  and  started 
different  methods  of  recording  and  a  new  series  of  object  numbers.  Bates's  East  Cemetery  was  left 
for  the  time  being  in  isolation,  but  it  was  later  to  be  surrounded  and  enveloped  by  the  excavations 
of  the  fourth  season.  During  this  third  season  a  further  310  graves  were  cleared  and  recorded  at 
Jebel  Moya,  and  some  advance  was  made  in  what  would  nowadays  be  called  the  mechanisation 
of  the  excavation.  Sifting-machines  were  installed,  and  the  material  excavated  by  the  diggers  was 
carried  by  basket  boys  to  the  machines,  dumped  into  the  hoppers,  and  the  residue  of  sherds,  imple- 
ments, and  beads  collected  from  the  screens  {see  PI.  VIII).  The  refuse  was  removed  by  light  railway 
and  tip-wagon  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  innovation  was  the  installation  of  an  inclined  aerial  wire  rope-way,  called  by  the 
natives  the  "flying  camel",  for  the  transport  of  the  less  bulky  stores  and  material  from  the  plain 
up  to  the  site.  Two  photographs  of  it  are  shown  in  PI.  XIX  1  and  2.  It  worked  efficiently  enough, 
but  the  wooden  poles  on  which  it  was  supported  were  rapidly  attacked  by  white  ants,  and  a  new 
all-metal  model  was  on  order  when  war  broke  out  in  1914. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  Mr.  Wellcome  instituted,  and  Barrett  carried  out,  some  of 
the  earliest  experiments  in  archaeological  air  photography.  The  development  of  the  aeroplane 
was  then  still  in  its  infancy  and  large  kites  were  used  (PI.  XVI  1  and  2).  No  written  account  of 
these  experiments  is  preserved  in  the  records,  but  from  the  photographs  (Pis.  XVI  and  XVII)  it 
seems  that  two  methods  were  tried.  In  the  first  the  camera  was  lifted  directly  by  the  kite,  the 
shutter  release  being  operated  by  a  string  from  the  ground  (PI.  XVII  3).  The  photographs  taken 
in  this  way  were  those  looking  directly  downwards.  The  second  method  was  more  complicated 
but  enabled  angled  photographs  to  be  taken  and  from  greater  heights.  Here  the  main  kite  carried 
into  the  air  a  light  wire  cable,  and  along  this  a  "kite  trolley"  carrying  the  camera  was  sent,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  schoolboy  sends  a  "messenger"  along  his  kite  string.  This  kite  trolley  is 
shown  in  detail  in  PI.  XVII  1  and  2,  and  is  seen  in  ascent  and  descent  in  PI.  XVI  3  and  4.  The 
sail  was  held  open — presumably  against  a  spring — on  the  upward  journey  and  was  folded  up 
so  that  the  trolley  would  slide  down  again  by  its  own  weight.  To  judge  from  the  photograph 
PI.  XVII  2,  the  trolley  carried  a  mechanism  which  would,  after  it  had  travelled  a  predetermined 
distance  upwards  along  the  cable,  operate  the  camera  shutter  release  and  immediately  afterwards 
trip  the  spring  which  held  the  sail  open,  so  that  the  trolley  and  camera  would  come  down  again. 
According  to  Major  Uribe  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  these  experiments  was  that  of  con- 
trolling the  kites  in  the  eddies  and  wind  pockets  induced  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and  more  than 
once  the  apparatus  was  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Yet  the  experiments  on  the  whole  were  successful  and  excellent  results  were  at  times  obtained. 
The  air  photographs  in  Pis.  IX,  XVIII,  and  others  were  all  taken  by  means  of  the  kite.  To-day, 
when  photography  from  the  air  is  a  commonplace,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  example 
or  other  appearing  in  every  newspaper,  these  photographs  in  themselves  will  excite  no  comment ; 
but  they  were  of  unusual  interest  at  the  time  they  were  taken  and  they  represent  a  triumph  over 
many  difficulties.  From  a  purely  archaeological  point  of  view  the  kite  photographs  are  of  limited 
value  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  site,  they  reveal  little  that  was  not  already  discernible  from 
the  ground ;  but  that  the  experiments  were  undertaken  at  all  is  evidence  of  Mr.  Wellcome's  deter- 
mination to  avail  himself  of  every  aid  contemporary  science  could  furnish. 

The  two  other  sites  opened  up  this  season  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  who 
had  a  small  subsidiary  camp  at  each  of  them  in  turn.  Segadi  was  known  as  Site  200  and  Dar  el 
Mek  as  Site  300,  and  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  publication. 

Jebel  Segadi  is  about  twenty  kilometres  north-west  of  Jebel  Moya,  and  at  its  foot  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  building  reputed  to  be  a  Christian  church.  Excavation  showed  that  only  the  lowest 
courses  of  the  walls  of  this  building  remained,  but  it  was  cleared,  planned,  and  then  filled  in  again. 
Dar  el  Mek  is  an  ancient  terraced  village  site  in  the  Jebel  Moya  massif  and  about  three  kilometres 
south-east  of  Site  100.  It  is  situated  on  a  saddle  or  ridge  between  the  plain  and  an  interior  valley, 
and  access  to  it  involves  a  climb  steeper  and  more  arduous  than  that  to  Site  100,  yet  even  to  this 
high  ridge  a  sifting-machine  was  dragged !  The  site  was  never  completely  excavated. 

The  fourth  season,  that  of  1913-1914,  was,  as  events  were  to  prove,  the  last  during  which 
excavations  took  place.  It  began  early  in  November  1913  and  finished  at  the  end  of  April  1914. 
Once  again  there  were  changes  in  the  staff,  but  this  time  the  number  of  retirements  was  smaller 
than  the  number  of  new  recruits.  Amongst  those  who  were  unable  to  rejoin  the  Expedition  were 
Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Dudley  Buxton,  the  former  on  account  of  ill  health  and  the 
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latter  because  of  the  prior  claim  of  his  university.  Their  places  were  filled  by  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford 
and  Dr.  R.  S.  Oldham. 

This  last  season  was  one  of  great  and  continually  increasing  activity,  and  it  may  be  useful  at 
this  point  to  survey  the  scene  which  Jebel  Moya  presented  at  the  time.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
Mr.  Wellcome's  motive  in  stimulating  all  this  activity  was  primarily  philanthropic;  his  avowed 
purpose  was  to  benefit  the  natives  of  the  country.  From  the  beginning  he  rightly  eschewed,  as 
demoralising,  the  method  of  the  dole  and  indiscriminate  charity,  and  saw  clearly  that  the  best  way 
of  helping  the  natives  was  to  provide  as  many  of  them  as  possible  with  useful  paid  employment. 
To  this  end  he  made  it  a  rule  that  all  who  asked  for  work  were  to  be  engaged,  whether  fit  or  unfit, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  successive  Camp  Commandants  to  find,  or  to  create,  a  job  for  each  applicant. 
The  number  of  these  grew  from  year  to  year,  and  by  April  1914  close  on  4,000  men  and  boys  were 
employed  on  Mr.  Wellcome's  operations,  about  500  at  Abu  Geili  (see  below)  and  the  remainder  at 
Jebel  Moya.  Some  notion  of  their  diverse  activities  may  be  gained  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  note  by  Major  Uribe: 

"The  archaeological  department  had  as  many  men  as  the  Egyptians,  lent  by  Dr.  Reisner,  could  handle.  The 
Engineer  demanded  the  strongest  types  for  he  had  heavy  work  to  do,  the  erection  of  iron  buildings,  the  House 
of  Boulders,  workshops,  etc.  The  English  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  tents  had  his  own  company.  The  vast 
number  of  tukls  and  other  straw  erections  employed  every  day  over  500  men  just  in  cutting  grass,  falacaba  and 
lahaya.  There  were  cooks,  waiters,  and  personal  attendants  in  another  group.  The  transport  of  water  from  the 
wells  and  the  railway  station  had  its  own  large  personnel  under  an  English  water-diviner.  All  the  European 
staff  were  asked  to  co-operate  in  finding  work  for  the  people  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  comfort,  with 
varying  results.  Then  there  was  the  'pathetic  company',  men  employed  in  basket-mending  and  mat-making; 
these  were  the  one-armed,  the  one-legged,  the  one-eyed,  many  of  them  living  mementoes  of  the  Khalifa's  policy. 
The  wide-awake  Taishi  formed  a  fine  company,  muraslas  (messengers),  policemen,  and  the  like.  Armed  with 
spears  they  would  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  camp  the  night  through  (see  PI.  XIV  4).  We  had,  too,  a  show 
piece  platoon,  men  from  the  South  with  elaborate  head-dress ;  the  tall  '  gorilla '  man  whose  long  arms  brought 
his  hands  below  knee  level;  the  Nyam-Nyam1  with  their  razor-sharp  teeth." 

Such,  then,  was  the  setting  in  which  the  excavations  were  conducted.  The  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  on  them  was  not  necessarily  that  deemed  requisite  by  the 
archaeologist  in  charge;  it  was  governed  by  the  necessity  of  finding  work  for  such  as  presented 
themselves,  and  the  pace  of  the  excavation  was  determined  by  the  number  of  men  who  could  be 
employed.  This  seems  to  have  created  no  problem  during  the  earlier  seasons,  for,  as  long  as  the 
matter  was  left  to  their  own  judgement,  the  archaeologists  would  not  take  on  more  labourers  than 
they  could  conveniently  handle,  and  there  was  other  work  available  for  those  not  wanted  on  the 
excavations.  But,  as  the  fourth  season  advanced,  the  number  of  applicants  for  employment  at 
Jebel  Moya  continued  to  grow  until  it  became  difficult  to  find  work  for  them  all,  and  the  archaeo- 
logists, like  the  rest  of  the  European  staff,  were  under  continuous  pressure  to  find  work  for  more 
and  more  men — a  pressure  which,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  resist.  As  a  result,  every 
possible  man  was  crowded  on  to  the  excavations,  more  sifting-machines  were  installed,  and  the 
work  went  on  at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  Pis.  IX  and  X  give  some  idea  of  the  scene  at  this  time 
and  it  will  be  realised  that  the  small  supervising  and  recording  staff  could  only  with  the  utmost 
exertion  keep  abreast  of  the  diggers.  The  natives,  no  doubt,  reaped  substantial  benefit,  but 

1  A  name  improperly  given  to  the  Azande. 
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archaeology  is  apt  to  suffer  when  pursued  in  this  headlong  fashion.  Still,  judged  quantitatively, 
the  results  of  the  season's  work  were  astonishing.  Some  1,700  graves  were  cleared  during  the 
period,  the  position  of  70  more  was  recorded,  and  a  commensurate  bulk  of  potsherds,  small 
objects,  and  miscellaneous  fragments  was  collected  from  the  screens  of  the  sifting-machines.  All 
of  it,  by  Mr.  Wellcome's  express  instructions,  was  carefully  "conserved  for  study". 

Meanwhile,  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  absence,  the  work  at  Dar  el  Mek  was  suspended  and  work 
was  started  on  yet  another  site.  This  was  situated  near  the  hamlet  of  Abu  Geili,  but  it  is  always 
referred  to  in  the  Expedition  records  as  "Aloa".  It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  about 
six  kilometres  downstream  of  where  the  Sennar  Dam  now  stands.  The  work  here  was  begun  on 
the  20th  of  January  1914  and  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Crawford.  The  Dam  was  not  at  that  time  in 
existence,  and  Abu  Geili  was  separated  from  Jebel  Moya  not  only  by  the  thirty  kilometres  between 
Jebel  Moya  and  Sennar,  but  also  by  the  broad  stream  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Mr.  Crawford,  therefore, 
although  working  under  comparable  pressure,  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of  independence  than 
his  colleagues  in  the  main  camp.  The  site  he  had  to  deal  with  revealed  itself  as  a  town  site  of  many 
superimposed  levels,  and  he  was  able  to  clear  it  room  by  room  and  floor  by  floor.  For  purposes 
of  record  it  was  called  Site  400,  and  Mr.  Crawford's  own  account  of  the  excavation  will  appear  in 
a  later  volume  of  this  series. 

In  March  1914  Dr.  Reisner  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Jebel  Moya  and  Abu  Geili,  and  he 
actually  excavated,  with  some  of  his  own  workmen,  an  untouched  section  of  Site  100.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  he  started  this  excavation  with  knives  and  brooms  rather  than  with  picks.  The  notes 
he  made  on  it  are  referred  to  later,  but  there  was  little  time  left  to  put  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions he  submitted  in  regard  to  the  technique  to  be  followed  in  further  excavations.  In  any  case 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  slow  and  patient  removal  of  thin  layers  of  debris  could  ever  have  been 
reconciled  with  the  policy  of  the  maximum  employment  of  labour  to  which  Mr.  Wellcome  was 
committed. 

The  study  of  ethnology  at  Jebel  Moya  was  not  pursued  with  the  same  relentless  vigour  as  was 
that  of  the  sister  sciences  of  archaeology  and  physical  anthropology,  but  it  was  not  neglected 
altogether.  The  records  of  the  Expedition  include  some  notes  on  the  various  tribes  represented 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  natives  employed,  and  also  a  series  of  water-colour  drawings  of  racial 
types  made  by  the  official  artist  to  the  Expedition.  (The  artist,  it  may  be  added,  must  have  worked 
with  the  same  unremitting  industry  as  the  other  members  of  the  staff;  for,  besides  this  collection 
of  portraits,  there  is,  from  his  brush,  a  portfolio  of  water-colours  depicting  such  scenery  as  the 
arid  landscape  provided.)  These  ethnological  notes  would  have  been  of  interest  if  published  at 
the  time,  but  they  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  work  of  later  investigators  such  as  Seligman 
and  Evans-Pritchard,  working  under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  by  the  many  articles  con- 
tributed by  District  Commissioners  and  others  to  Sudan  Notes  and  Records. 

When  work  closed  down  for  the  season  in  April  1914,  Mr.  Wellcome  fully  expected  to  resume 
it  the  following  winter.  His  expectation  was,  of  course,  not  realised,  but  he  always  regarded  his 
excavations  as  interrupted  rather  than  terminated  by  the  war  of  1914-1918.  He  never  abandoned 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Jebel  Moya,  and  even  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  not  relinquished 
his  excavation  concession  from  the  Sudan  Government.  Winter  after  winter  he  sent  out  his  Camp 
Commandant,  Major  Uribe,  to  live  in  the  House  of  Boulders,  to  maintain  the  camp  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  to  supervise  the  modified  welfare  work  he  continued  to  finance. 
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The  situation  was  not  without  its  difficulties  for  the  Sudan  Government,  for,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Antiquities  Service,  the  area  of  Mr.  Wellcome's  concession  was  "frozen"  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  publication  of  chance  archaeological  discoveries  made  anywhere  in 
the  Gezira  was  for  many  years  precluded  lest  they  should  prove  to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  (by  now 
Sir  Henry)  Wellcome  as  falling  within  the  ill-defined  area  of  his  concession.  The  Sudan  Govern- 
ment could  itself  have  terminated  the  concession,  but  was  naturally  reluctant  to  do  so  in  view  of 
the  benefits  the  country  had  received  at  Sir  Henry's  hands.  As  the  concession  regularly  came  up 
for  renewal  he  resisted  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  it  or  to  define  its  limits  more  closely;  and  to 
inquiries  as  to  when  excavations  would  be  resumed,  or  publication  of  results  already  achieved 
might  be  expected,  Sir  Henry  replied  that  he  was  reserving  publication  until  his  excavations  were 
completed  and  that  he  fully  intended  to  resume  them  when  circumstances  and  the  state  of  his 
health  should  permit. 

The  hoped-for  conjunction  of  good  health  and  favourable  circumstances  never  came  about, 
and  Sir  Henry  died  in  1936  without  ever  returning  to  Jebel  Moya.  For  over  twenty  years  his  work 
there  had  been  left  suspended  rather  than  wound  up,  and  the  loose  threads  were  never  gathered 
together.  Hundreds  of  cases  containing  the  material  already  amassed  lay  stored  in  England,  the 
records  were  locked  away,  and  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  had  always  enshrouded  the  operations  in 
the  Sudan  remained  impenetrable.  Meanwhile,  on  Site  100  and,  more  abundantly,  at  Abu  Geili, 
thorny  trees  sprouted  and  spread  in  the  excavated  areas ;  and  in  the  Gezira  strange  legends  of  gold 
and  temples  which  had  been  found  grew  up  and  established  themselves  around  the  name  of  Jebel 
Moya. 

The  mass  of  material  brought  to  England  ultimately  found  its  way,  some  to  a  depot  which 
Sir  Henry  established  in  High  Street,  Marylebone,  and  the  rest  to  a  warehouse  at  Dartford.  In 
Marylebone  a  staff  was  engaged  to  sort  and  mend  pottery,  classify  implements,  and  do  other  work 
of  a  similar  nature.  Also  some  hundreds  of  small  objects,  mostly  valueless  fragments  selected 
from  the  material  collected  during  the  first  two  seasons,  were  mounted  on  large  cards.  At  Dartford 
a  small  staff  was  also  engaged  for  a  time  to  wash  and  sort  potsherds,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
there  were  left  unopened.  In  1928  this  warehouse  was  flooded  and  many  of  the  sacks  and  cases 
were  damaged.  These  were  repacked  and,  with  the  undamaged  cases  and  the  material  from  the 
Marylebone  depot,  sent  to  a  depository  at  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

It  was  at  Stanmore,  in  the  late  summer  of  1937,  that  the  present  writer  and  Mr.  Kirwan  first 
viewed,  with  some  consternation,  the  formidable  bulk  of  the  material  with  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  deal.  After  some  weeks  spent  in  unpacking  and  examining  the  material  and  records,  with 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  Major  Uribe,  the  projected  sale  of  the  Stanmore  depository  made  it 
necessary  once  again  to  repack  the  cases,  and  they  underwent  yet  another,  and,  it  was  hoped,  final, 
transfer  to  Willesden.  Here,  work  on  the  present  publication  continued  until  it  was  abruptly 
interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  No.  2.  The  material,  now  considerably  reduced 
in  volume  by  successive  discardings  of  waste,  was  hastily  repacked  for  storage,  and  the  work 
was  laid  aside  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Fortunately  the  stacked  cases  suffered  no  damage 
during  the  various  forms  of  attack  from  the  air  to  which  London  was  subjected,  and  in  October 
1945  the  material  was  brought  once  more  into  the  light  none  the  worse  for  yet  another  six  years 
of  seclusion. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  excavations,  the  results  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to 
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record ;  but  the  welfare  work  to  which  Sir  Henry  attached  so  much  importance,  and  which  by  his 
direction  was  continued  (albeit  on  a  smaller  scale)  for  twenty-four  years  after  the  excavations  were 
suspended,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  entirely  into  oblivion.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Henry 
enjoyed  his  few  seasons  at  Jebel  Moya,  ruling,  as  a  benevolent  autocrat,  the  busy  settlement  he 
had  called  into  being.  He  was  locally  known  as  "el  Pasha"  and  no  doubt  derived  a  certain  satis- 
faction from  the  knowledge  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  natives  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
would  regard  a  sultan  or  mek.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  he  spent  much  energy  and  large  sums  of 
money  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
"his  people". 

One  of  his  chief  preoccupations  was,  almost  inevitably  in  such  a  locality,  with  the  problem  of 
water-supplies.  There  were  in  existence  near  Site  100  a  few  old  wells,  and,  at  first  simply  to  ensure 
water  for  his  camp  and  workmen,  Mr.  Wellcome  had  some  of  these  deepened  and  fitted  with 
corrugated  iron  linings,  and  two  were  covered  over  with  granite  domes.  The  water  from  these 
was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Egyptian  workmen,  nor  did  the  supply  long  remain  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  camp ;  so  additional  supplies  had  to  be  brought  all  the  way  from  the  river  by  rail  to 
Jebel  Moya  station  and  transported  thence  by  camel  to  the  site.  Later  on,  Mr.  Wellcome  turned 
his  attention  to  improving  supplies  for  the  neighbouring  villagers  and  their  animals.  He  con- 
structed a  hafir  (reservoir  for  collecting  rain-water  during  the  summer)  near  Jebel  Moya  village, 
and  for  many  years  maintained  a  boring  plant  in  regular  operation  in  an  attempt  to  reach  and 
establish  a  permanent  water-supply  (PI.  XIX  3).  This  effort,  unfortunately,  met  with  but  indifferent 
success ;  for  although  one  of  the  bores  reached  a  depth  of  335  metres  (1,100  feet),  most  of  it  through 
hard  crystalline  rock,  it  yielded  barely  one  cubic  metre  of  water  per  diem.  This  search  for  water, 
if  unsuccessful  in  its  primary  object,  had  nevertheless  a  secondary  result  of  great  value.  It  happened 
that,  while  Mr.  Grabham,  then  Government  Geologist,  was,  on  Mr.  Wellcome's  behalf,  looking 
for  suitable  sites  on  which  to  bore  for  water,  he  came  upon  the  outcrop  of  limestone  near  Segadi 
which  was  later  used  for  making  the  cement  required  for  the  construction  of  the  Sennar  Dam. 
Before  this  discovery  the  nearest  known  limestone  was  at  Roseires,  so  the  value  of  the  find  to  the 
Sudan  Government  was  very  considerable.  Mr.  Wellcome  also  had  the  intention,  after  Site  100 
was  completely  excavated,  of  turning  the  valley  into  a  reservoir  by  building  a  dam  across  its  eastern 
outlet ;  but,  as  the  excavations  were  left  unfinished,  this  project  never  came  to  fruition,  although 
the  necessary  survey  and  estimates  of  cost  were  made. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Wellcome  also  took  a  great  interest  in  medical  work  amongst  the 
natives.  He  maintained  a  dispensary  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  House  of  Boulders  (the 
first  room  to  be  built)  which  remained  in  use  right  up  to  1938,  and  during  its  long  existence 
this  dispensary  had  to  deal  with  outbreaks  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  Spanish  'flu,  guinea- 
worm,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  more  usual  tropical  diseases.  Even  as  late  as  1934  Sir  Henry  himself 
brought  to  England  from  Florida  a  quantity  of  "gambusia"  fish,  which  devour  mosquito 
larvae,  and  these  were  subsequently  taken  to  the  Sudan  by  Major  Uribe  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  malaria. 

Some  account  must  be  taken,  too,  of  the  afforestation  scheme  started  on  land  on  the  bank 
of  the  Blue  Nile  near  Sennar,  and  of  farming  experiments  carried  out  on  the  plain  near  Jebel 
Moya;  of  efforts  to  improve  native  housing  and  the  model  village  which  was  built;  of  roads 
made,  and  of  the  school  and  mosque  built  in  Jebel  Moya  village  which  still  exist.   The  small 
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"zoo"  maintained  in  the  camp  may  also  be  mentioned,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  the  heading 
of  welfare  work. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  new-found  prosperity  of  the  natives  he  employed,  Mr.  Wellcome  in 
1911  started  a  savings  bank,  a  departure  at  first  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  the  then  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Sudan  Government,  but  which,  nevertheless,  had  much  to  commend  it.  Many 
of  the  men  lived  in  the  camp ;  they  had  no  safe  place  in  which  to  keep  the  money  they  earned 
and  little  opportunity  to  spend  it.  A  large  number  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  savings  bank,  and,  by  paying  in  each  week  a  part  of  their  wages,  most  of  them 
returned  to  their  villages  at  the  end  of  a  season's  work  with  more  money  than  they  had  ever 
before  possessed. 

It  does  not  detract  from  Mr.  Wellcome's  various  welfare  activities  that  they  were  carried  on 
parallel,  although  not  in  liaison,  with  those  undertaken  by  the  Sudan  Government  as  part  of  its 
normal  administration,  but  he  struck  a  more  original  note  in  his  approach  to  the  problem  of  moral 
uplift,  especially  in  his  crusade  against  drunkenness.  His  opinion  of  native  morality  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  his  paper  (Appendix  II)  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1912.  Possibly  the 
picture  he  there  presents  is  somewhat  too  sombre  in  tone,  but  no  doubt  there  was  room  for  reform. 
He  respected  Islam  and  made  no  attempt  to  proselytise,  but  he  deplored  the  evils  due  to  over- 
indulgence in  merissa,  the  native  beer,  and  to  combat  these  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Peacock. 
The  insignia  of  this  Order  was  a  peacock's  feather,  and  it  was  bestowed  with  fitting  ceremony  and 
solemnity  on  those  who  had  worked  for  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  with  a  clean  record,  and  who 
had  sworn  on  the  Koran  not  to  touch  merissa.  In  all,  over  2,000  men  took  the  requisite  oath, 
which  must  have  involved  considerable  sacrifice,  and  the  effect,  while  it  lasted,  cannot  but  have 
been  beneficial.  The  peacocks  which  provided  the  feathers  were  specially  brought  out  from 
England. 

Yet,  of  all  Mr.  Wellcome's  various  works  at  Jebel  Moya,  that  which  on  the  actual  scene  is 
likely  to  prove  his  most  enduring  monument  is  the  House  of  Boulders.  The  building  of  this  was 
originally  embarked  upon  as  a  means  of  providing  work  for  willing  hands  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  employed  (p.  5) — a  means,  to  judge  from  the  photographs,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view.  Mr.  Wellcome  envisaged  it  as  a  charitable  work,  quite  in  keeping  with  his  primary 
object  in  going  to  the  Sudan  at  all.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  any  of  those  employed  upon 
it  had  any  sense  of  being  engaged  simply  on  relief  work.  Clearly  it  was  a  major  enterprise,  and  the 
building  of  a  large  house  for  the  Pasha — albeit  of  unconventional  design — must  have  seemed  to 
them  an  eminently  more  rational  undertaking  than  the  digging  up  and  transport  to  England  of 
bones  and  potsherds. 

Various  stages  in  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Boulders  are  illustrated  in  Pis.  XI  to  XV. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  built  of  granite  boulders  collected  from  the  hill-sides  and  dragged  to  the 
site  by  methods  curiously  reminiscent  of  those  depicted  in  Egyptian  tomb  paintings.  The  trimming 
and,  where  necessary,  the  splitting,  of  the  boulders  was  done  by  Italian  granite-workers,  and  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  supervised  by  Greek  masons.  The  interstices  between  the  boulders 
are  filled  with  rubble  and  concrete,  and  the  roof  is  of  concrete  and  rolled  steel  joists  of  heavy 
section.  In  the  main  hall,  which  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other  chambers,  the  joists  are 
supported  by  a  massive  central  pillar  made  of  six  large  boulders.  The  complete  design 
included  a  tower,  but,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  this  was  never  built;  nor  were  such 
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projected  embellishments  as  bronze  doors  and  window  fittings  and  an  electric-light  plant  ever 
shipped  from  England. 

Except  for  a  few  days,  during  a  slight  illness  in  1914,  Mr.  Wellcome  himself  never  occupied  its 
cavernous  halls,  but  the  House  of  Boulders  was  the  official  headquarters  and  postal  address  of  the 
Expedition  throughout  the  later  seasons'  excavations.  With  temporary  native-made  doors  and 
windows,  it  was  destined  to  be  the  winter  residence  of  Major  Uribe  for  twenty-seven  years.  What 
its  ultimate  fate  will  be  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  but,  unless  deliberately  destroyed,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment which  will  stand  for  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SITE  100  AT  JEBEL  MOYA 

GENERAL 

The  general  appearance  of  Site  100  at  Jebel  Moya  is  well  shown  in  Pis.  II,  III,  and  VI.  It  is  about 
104,000  square  metres  (nearly  26  acres)  in  area,  of  which  roughly  one-fifth  was  excavated,  and  is 
bounded  by  granite,  boulder-strewn  hills  which  rise  stark  and  bare  in  the  tropical  heat  except 
where  a  chance  pocket  of  soil  sustains  a  tussock  of  coarse  grass  or  a  thorny  and  shadeless  tree. 
The  biblical  "coney"  {Hyrax  syriacus)  abounds  amongst  the  boulders,  and  at  night  the  howl  of 
the  hyena  is  heard.  Snakes,  including  the  cobra,  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Expedi- 
tion the  nocturnal  leopard  occasionally  disturbed  the  camp  and  provided  distraction  for  the 
excavators. 

The  hills  which  form  the  southern  wall  of  the  valley  have  a  fairly  gentle  slope,  but  they  rise 
more  steeply  to  the  east  and  west.  To  the  north  they  close  in  towards  each  other  but  do  not  quite 
meet,  leaving  a  gap  which  forms  a  natural  gateway  to  the  valley.  From  this  opening  there  is  a 
wide,  if  not  inspiring,  view  of  the  Gezira  plain,  broken  only  by  the  clustering  grass-roofed  huts  of 
Jebel  Moya  village  in  the  foreground  and,  beyond  these,  an  occasional  outcrop  of  rock  and  the 
larger  mass  of  Jebel  Segadi  away  to  the  north-west.  The  House  of  Boulders  is  so  sited  as  to  com- 
mand this  prospect  and  to  catch  the  cool  north  wind  which  in  the  winter  months  blows  through 
the  gap.  A  zigzag  road,  constructed  by  Mr.  Wellcome  to  replace  the  original  steep  and  rugged 
track,  descends  from  the  gap  to  the  plain  below. 

There  is  another  and  narrower  breach  in  the  east  wall  of  the  valley  which  in  the  Expedition 
records  is  called  the  "gorge",  and  which  will  figure  with  some  frequency  in  the  following  pages. 
Through  it,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  storm  water  drains  away  from  the  valley  and  cascades  down 
a  small  ravine  in  the  side  of  the  Jebel  to  dissipate  itself  in  the  plain.  Much  of  the  sifted  debris  from 
the  excavation  was  tipped  into  this  gorge,  and  it  is  also  the  outlet  which  Mr.  Wellcome  proposed 
to  close  by  a  dam  (p.  10)  and  so  turn  the  valley  into  a  reservoir. 

Through  another  opening  in  the  south-west  corner  a  road  leads  to  the  wells  referred  to  on 
p.  10.  From  here  an  ill-defined  foot-track  leads  upwards  over  the  ridge  which  forms  the  southern 
wall  of  the  valley  and  down  again  into  another,  and  smaller,  basin.  This  basin  shows  few  traces 
of  human  occupation,  but  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  conspicuous  pile  of  rock  to  which  Mr.  Wellcome 
gave  the  name  of  "The  Temple".  There  is  a  broad  ledge  about  half-way  up,  and  on  the  rock  face 
which  overhangs  it  there  are  some  line  paintings  of  giraffes  executed  in  red  pigment. 

Scattered  on  top  of  the  ridge  which  separates  this  basin  from  Site  100  are  a  number  of  rock 
cisterns,  some  of  which  are  of  natural  formation.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  some  connection 
between  these  cisterns  and  the  occupation  of  Site  100,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this.  There 
are  similar  cisterns  at  Dar  el  Mek,  and  they  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Sudan,  e.g.  at  Jebel  Geili, 
Gala  en  Nahl,  Jebel  et  Rua,  etc.  These,  like  the  rock-paintings,  are  usually  attributed  to  the 
Meroitic  period,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  close  dating  is  impossible. 

In  one  or  two  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basin  the  faulting  of  the  rock  has  produced  forma- 
tions which  suggest  rock  shelters.  These  are  the  "caves"  to  which  Mr.  Wellcome  refers  in  his 
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paper.  Three  of  them  were  cleared,  and  much  labour  was  expended  in  removing  boulders  {see 
PI.  XIX  4),  but  the  results  were  not  impressive.  The  caves  showed  no  evidence  of  long-continued 
human  occupation  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  the  few  objects  which  were  recovered 
were  of  the  same  kind  and  period  as  those  found  in  the  main  excavations. 

Two  distinct  plans  of  Site  100  have  been  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Expedition.  The  earlier 
of  these  is  shown  in  PI.  XX,  and  this  exists  now  only  in  a  number  of  prints.  Neither  the  original 
plan  nor  the  tracing  from  which  the  prints  were  made  has  been  found,  and  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  plan  are  now  unknown.  It  was  probably  made  during  the  first  season,  but  evidently  remained 

in  use  until  work  was  suspended  or  it  could  not  have  been  coloured  to 
show  the  fourth  season's  work.  It  is  reproduced  exactly  as  found  amongst 
the  records  except  that  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  original  size  and  the  scale 
amended  accordingly. 

The  second  plan  was  prepared  by  Robertson  some  time  during  the 
1913-1914  season,  and  is  marked  as  being  based  on  a  topographical  plane- 
table  survey,  with  contours  added  from  earlier  records  of  levels.  It  seems 
likely  that  much  of  the  actual  survey  had  already  been  done  by  Middleton, 
for  in  his  diary  he  writes  from  time  to  time  of  adding  this  or  that  detail 
to  a  general  map  of  the  site  on  a  scale  of  1/500.  He  also  prepared  a 
number  of  sectional  plans,  without  contours,  to  a  scale  of  1/200.  The 
1  /500  map  cannot  now  be  found  amongst  the  records,  but  tracings  of  the 
1/200  section  sheets  still  exist.  Robertson's  plan  covers  a  considerable 
area  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  plan  shown  in  PI.  XXI  has  been 
prepared  from  the  relevant  part  of  it,  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
first  plan,  and  checked  and  emended  by  reference  to  the  1  /200  sheets  and 
the  tomb  cards. 


STRATIFICATION 

Before  dealing  with  the  question  of  records,  some  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  stratification  of  the  valley  floor,  for  this  stratification  forms 
the  basis  of  all  the  recording  during  the  last  two  seasons'  excavations, 
and  is,  indeed,  of  fundamental  importance  throughout  this  volume. 

It  was  first  noted,  though  not  specifically  commented  on,  by  Bates,  who,  on  some  of  his  later 
tomb  cards,  drew  sections  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  1.  He  distinguished,  as  will  be  seen,  four  separate 
layers.  We  now  know  that  these  sections  really  indicate  the  strata  which  had  been  removed  before 
the  skeleton  was  exposed,  but  Bates  at  the  time  may  quite  possibly  have  thought  that  these  deep 
graves  were  actually  dug  from  the  surface  through  all  the  strata  shown  in  his  sketches.  If  so, 
he  recorded  no  observation  on  what  must  surely  have  appeared  to  him  the  curious  circumstance 
that  some  graves  were  250  or  more  cm.  deep  while  others  had  a  depth  of  less  than  50  cm. 

The  strata  noted  by  Bates  were  again  observed  by  Wainwright  and  Dixon  in  the  part  of  the  site 
on  which  they  started  the  third  season's  work,  and  for  purposes  of  recording  they  decided  on  the 
following  nomenclature.  Beginning  from  the  top,  the  strata  were  called  (1)  Topsoil,  (2)  Upper 
Layer,  (3)  Black  Gravel,  and  (4)  Black  Gebel.  Below  these  was  the  layer  of  disintegrating  granite 
passing  down  into  solid  rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  Wainwright  and  Dixon  had  subdivided  Bates's 


Fig.  1.  Section  of  grave 
showing  strata. 
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third  stratum  (dark-brown  earth)  into  two  separate  layers,  the  Black  Gravel  and  the  Black  Gebel. 
Later  on  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  used  to  denote  these  soil  strata,  and  the  final  convention 
adopted  was: 

A      Topsoil  Dark  brown 

B      Upper  Layer  Grey 
C      Black  Gravel  Black 
D      Black  Gebel  Black 

This  last,  or  D,  layer  was  the  lowest  in  which  human  remains,  or  evidence  of  human  activity,  were 
found  after  the  strata  had  been  named. 

The  term  "Black  Gravel"  for  the  C  stratum  has  evidently  a  purely  conventional  significance, 
for  this  stratum  is  not  gravel  at  all  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  The  nomenclature,  having 
been  adopted,  has  been  retained,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  roughly  the 
same  through  all  four  layers,  though  the  two  lowest  strata  are 
rather  more  compact  than  the  upper  ones.  Judging  from  the 
columns  of  earth  still  standing  on  the  site  in  1938,  the  distinction 
between  the  C  and  D  layers  is  very  slight,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  differentiate  between  them  while  the  excava- 
tions were  in  progress. 

Bates  also  encountered  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  yet  another 
stratum.  On  some  of  his  earlier  tomb  cards  he  records  graves  dug 
partly  into  chalk  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  mentions  some  fifteen  such 
graves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  East  Cemetery  and  in  the  South 
Jebel  Cemetery.  This  "chalk"  was  later  shown  by  Middleton  to 
be  mainly  calcium  carbonate  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  in  the  granite.  It  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  stratum  of  disintegrating  granite  underlying 
the  D  stratum  in  which  the  disintegration  had  proceeded  a  stage  farther  than  where  it  was  overlaid 
by  a  greater  depth  of  soil.  The  strata  above  Bates's  "chalk"  had  almost  all  been  removed  by 
denudation. 

Though  we  must  return  again  to  this  question  of  the  denudation  of  the  strata,  it  will  be  con- 
venient chronologically  to  deal  now  with  the  methods  of  excavation  and  recording  adopted  during 
the  work. 


Fig.  2.  Section  of  grave  showing 
"chalk". 


EXCAVATION  AND  RECORDS 

The  method  of  excavation  and  recording,  and  particularly  the  system  of  marking  the  objects, 
varied  from  season  to  season,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  these  and  to  explain  how 
it  comes  about  that  so  many  of  the  objects  bear  identical  numbers  or  symbols. 

For  the  first,  1910-191 1 ,  season  no  archaeological  records  are  available.  The  only  records  which 
exist  are  (a)  a  manuscript  diary  started  by  John  Holmes,  M.R.C.S.,  but  later  continued  by  various 
other,  and  now  unidentifiable,  hands,  and  (b)  the  typescript  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Wellcome 
before  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Dundee  in  1912.  The  diary,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
Jebel  Moya,  is  merely  a  day-to-day  record  of  happenings  in  the  camp  and  gives  little  archaeological 
information.  Nor,  in  this  respect,  is  Mr.  Wellcome's  paper  much  more  informative.  An  abstract 
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of  it  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  1912  and  the  full  text  is  given1 
in  Appendix  II. 

There  is  strangely  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  depth  of  the  excavations  made  during  the  1910- 
1911  season.  Some  of  the  photographs  taken  at  the  time  {see  Pis.  IV,  V,  and  VI)  show  clearly 
enough  that  the  Segadi  and  Moya  New  trenches  were  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  well  over  a  metre, 
and  with  these  photographs  in  existence  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  the  explicit  statement  on 
the  map,  PI.  XX,  that  the  depth  of  the  first  season's  excavations  did  not  exceed  50  cm. — a  state- 
ment repeated  with  some  emphasis  in  a  note  in  Mr.  Wellcome's  handwriting  written  in  November 
1913  on  a  page  of  Dixon's  diary.  Dixon  was  working  at  the  time  in  the  area  which  had  previously 
been  disturbed  by  the  Segadi  and  Moya  New  trenches,  and  the  note  was  written  as  a  corrective 
comment  on  some  remark  of  Dixon's  regarding  the  depth  of  these  trenches.  It  is  odd  that  until 
1913  Mr.  Wellcome  was  not  apparently  concerned  to  show  that  his  first  season's  excavations  had 
been  limited  to  a  depth  of  50  cm.  In  his  paper  referred  to  above  he  observes:  "The  stone  imple- 
ments and  other  primitive  objects  were  mainly  found  below  fifty  centimetres"  (the  italics  are  the 
writer's).  Also,  the  earlier  prints  of  the  map,  PI.  XX,  carry  no  statement  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
excavations;  this  was  added  only  to  the  later  copies  which  Mr.  Wellcome  intended  for  publication. 
It  is  altogether  inexplicable  that,  when  the  Segadi  and  Moya  New  trenches  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  later  excavations,  Mr.  Wellcome  should  commit  himself  to  statements  as  to  their  depth  so 
patently  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  his  own  photographs.  As  far  as  No.  1  Trench  is  con- 
cerned, however,  no  discrepancy  arises.  This  trench  is  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  photograph 
PI.  VI  1,  and  it  was  obviously  a  shallow  excavation  of  no  more  than  the  admitted  50  cm.  There 
are  no  photographs  which  show  the  depth  of  the  remaining  areas  excavated  in  1910-1911. 

Although  the  depth  of  the  first  season's  excavations  may  be  in  doubt,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
now,  after  an  examination  of  the  records  and  results  of  subsequent  seasons'  work,  that  they  were 
confined  to  the  A  and  B  strata  of  the  site  and  are  not  likely  to  have  penetrated  the  C  layer.  Little 
need  be  said  of  the  method  of  excavation ;  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  photographs. 

A  point  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  excavation  was  conducted,  and  one  which  must 
remain  wrapped  in  obscurity,  is  the  number  of  bodies  encountered  in  the  first  season's  trenches. 
According  to  a  later  note  by  Mr.  Wellcome,  again  in  Dixon's  diary,  all  burials  found  during  the 
first  season  were  conserved.  It  is  true  that  some  twenty-three  were  photographed  (two  are  shown 
in  PI.  V  3  and  4)  and  were  later  taken  over  by  Bates  and  recorded  in  his  series  of  tomb  cards, 
although  they  were  not  in  the  East  Cemetery  area.  But  considering  that  roughly  3,000  bodies  were 
found  during  the  three  later  seasons'  excavations,  it  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  that  fewer  than 
thirty  can  be  accounted  for  during  the  widespread  operations  of  the  first  season.  The  suspicion 
that  many  more  must  have  escaped  notice  and  suffered  disintegration  under  the  picks  of  unskilled 
workmen  cannot  be  easily  dismissed.  In  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  number  of  bodies 
removed  from  the  Segadi  and  Moya  New  trenches  as  anything  but  an  unknown  quantity. 

If  the  mass  of  material  accumulated  during  the  first  season  is,  for  most  archaeological  purposes, 
undocumented,  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  cleaning, 
sorting,  and  marking  it  once  it  reached  England.  Objects  known  to  be  from  Moya  New  Trench 
were  marked  "M.N.T.",  "Moya  New",  or  "Moya";  those  from  Segadi  New  Trench  (not  to  be 


1  By  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 
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confused  with  those  from  the  actual  Segadi  site)  were  marked  "S.N.T."  or  "Segadi";  those  from 
No.  1  Trench  were  inscribed  "  Moya  No.  1 "  or  "No.  1 ",  those  from  the  Egyptian  Trench  "E.T.", 
"Eg.  Tr.",  or  "Egyptian",  and  so  on.  In  addition,  most  objects,  including  the  thousands  of 
potsherds,  were  marked  with  a  number  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  simply  the  number 
of  the  box  in  which  they  had  been  packed  for  transport.  Thus  there  are  hundreds  of  dissociated 
objects  numbered  72,  and  other  groups  with  numbers  such  as  75,  80,  101b,  etc.  Many  objects 
bear  numbers  of  this  kind  without  explanatory  symbols  and  many  are  simply  marked  1910-11. 
The  provenance  of  these  is,  of  course,  quite  unknown. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  second  season  complete  and  adequate  excavation  records  are  avail- 
able. Bates,  of  course,  kept  a  diary,  and  started  a  Tomb  Register  and  an  Object  Register,  which 
were  in  card-index  form.  A  separate  and  independent  card  register  was  kept  by  Dr.  Derry,  and 
later  continued  by  his  successors,  for  the  anthropometrical  side  of  the  work.  In  the  Tomb  Register 
each  grave  had  its  consecutively  numbered  card  on  which  all  relevant  information  was  recorded, 
with  drawings  of  all  objects  found  in  the  grave.  The  objects  found  in  situ  on  the  body  were  marked, 
e.g.  100/263/1,  100/263/2,  etc.,  100  being  the  site  number,  263  the  grave  number,  and  1,  2,  3  .  .  . 
the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  objects  actually  with  the  skeleton.  Objects  found  in  the  filling 
were  marked  100/263/R.l,  100/263/R.2,  etc.,  where  R  denotes  redim,  the  Arabic  for  "filling".  It  ' 
may  be  remarked  in  parenthesis  that  there  is  no  means  of  finding  out  what  criterion  Bates  adopted 
to  decide  whether  a  given  object  was,  or  was  not,  in  the  filling  of  a  grave.  If  the  graves  in  the  East 
Cemetery  were  as  ill  defined  as  those  in  the  other  parts  of  Site  100 — and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  most  of  them  were — it  cannot  have  been  easy  to  distinguish  the  filling.  Quite  possibly 
Bates  considered  all  objects  found  anywhere  vertically  above  a  body  to  have  been  in  the  filling  of 
a  grave,  and  this  may  explain  the  fact  that  many  more  objects  are  recorded  from  the  filling  of  the 
graves  in  the  East  Cemetery  than  from  those  excavated  in  later  seasons. 

Bates's  Object  Register  was  reserved  for  objects  not  found  in  graves.  These  were  numbered 
consecutively  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  each  object  had  its  separate  card,  usually  with  a  drawing. 
This  system  of  registration  was  clear  and  consistent  and  entailed  the  minimum  of  reference  to 
index  files. 

Bates  started  his  work  by  dividing  the  site  into  10-metre  squares,  with  no  particular  orientation, 
numbering  one  set  of  ordinates  from  200  onwards,  and  the  lines  at  right  angles  to  these  0  to  199. 
He  then  on  his  object  cards  denoted  the  provenance  of  the  object  in  some  such  manner  as 

51-52  72-75 

248-249'  '°F  252-255' 

i.e.  he  defined  the  (sometimes  very  large)  square  or  rectangle  in  which  the  object  was  found 
and  also  its  depth  below  ground  surface.  He  started  also  to  record  the  position  of  the  graves 
in  this  manner,  but,  acting  doubtless  under  instructions,  did  not  continue  to  do  so.  The  graves 
are  shown  on  special  plans  (not  made  by  Bates  himself)  for  the  East  Cemetery  and  South 
Jebel  Cemetery,  respectively.  These  plans,  unfortunately,  are  not  altogether  reliable.  A  number 
of  graves  are  not  marked  on  them  at  all  and  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  recovering  the 
position  of  these.  Some  graves  are  shown  on  the  East  Cemetery  plan  which  Bates's  cards  record 
as  being  in  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery,  and  some  are  marked  in  positions  which  do  not  agree  with 
Bates's  co-ordinates  when  given.  Further,  in  several  instances  grave  numbers  were  found  to  be 
duplicated :  i.e.  the  same  number  appeared  against  separate  graves  in  different  parts  of  the  plan. 
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There  are  other  gaps,  too,  in  the  record  of  this  second  season's  work.  For  instance,  nothing 
has  been  found  to  throw  light  on  the  sondages  which  are  shown  coloured  pink  on  the  plan  in 
PI.  XX.  There  is  a  careful  plan  of  these  on  a  scale  of  1  /200  but  no  account  of  what  they  yielded. 
Bates  makes  no  reference  to  them  in  his  diary,  so  presumably  he  was  not  responsible  for  them. 
Whoever  made  the  sondages  must  also  have  made  a  record,  but  it  is  now  either  lost  or  misplaced. 
A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  key  to  such  terms  as  "East  Cemetery  section  D",  "East  Cemetery 
section  K",  "A.  1 ",  and  "A.  2".  Many  potsherds  and  beads  have  one  or  other  of  these  markings 
and  they  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  some  system  of  classification  adopted  by  those  working 
on  the  material  after  it  reached  England.  It  gradually  became  clear  that  they  occur  only  on  objects 
found  during  the  second  season.  As  for  the  actual  excavations  during  this  second  season,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  they  were  in  the  hands  of  an  archaeologist  of  such  acknowledged  competence  as 
Bates. 


a  b 

Fig.  3.  Showing  method  of  fixing  position  of  graves. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  season  Bates's  10-metre  grid  was  discarded  and  a  new  system  of 
20-metre  squares  covering  the  site  was  introduced.  The  sides  of  these  squares  lie  true  geographical 
north-south  and  east-west  respectively,  and  are  shown  on  the  plan  PI.  XXI.  The  meridian  was 
determined  by  Walmsley,  and  the  system  of  squares  was  extended  by  theodolite  from  the  base  line 
then  marked.  The  lines  parallel  to  the  meridian  were  numbered  consecutively  from  west  to  east, 
No.  1  being  in  the  west,  and  the  lines  at  right  angles  to  these  were  lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  starting 
from  the  north  end  of  the  valley.  At  the  intersection  of  the  lines  pegs  were  driven  into  the  ground, 
each  peg  bearing  on  it  the  number  and  letter  of  the  lines  which  intersected  at  that  point.  The  level 
of  the  original  surface  at  each  peg  was  determined  and  recorded,  the  level  being  given  in  metres 
above  an  arbitrarily  chosen  datum.  The  actual  point  to  which  levels  were  referred  was  a  bench 
mark  made  on  the  corner  of  a  stone  building,  and  this  bench  mark  was  taken  to  be  100-00  metres 
above  the  imaginary  datum.  Unfortunately  this  record  of  levels  cannot  now  be  found:  it  would 
have  been  extremely  useful. 

The  method  adopted  to  indicate  any  particular  square  was  to  denote  it  by  its  north-west  and 
south-east  corners.  Thus,  the  square  formed  by  the  vertical  lines  8  and  9,  and  the  horizontal  lines 
J  and  K,  is  described  as  J.  8,  K.  9. 

To  record  on  the  tomb  cards  the  position  of  graves  under  this  new  system,  Wainwright  adopted 
the  method  indicated  in  Fig.  3  (a),  but  this  was  soon  superseded  by  that  shown  in  Fig.  3  (b), 
measurements  being  made  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  first  method  was  obviously  simpler  and 
quicker  on  the  ground,  but  the  second  was  more  convenient  for  plotting  on  squared  paper.  Also 
on  the  tomb  card  was  noted  the  stratum  in  which  the  body  was  found,  as  well  as  its  depth  below 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  actual  plotting  during  the  third  season  was  done  on  one 
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large  plan  to  a  scale  of  1/100,  but  during  the  fourth  and  last  season  the  graves  were  plotted  on  a 
series  of  smaller  sheets  each  containing  one  20-metre  square.  This  work,  in  both  seasons,  was 
done  with  meticulous  care,  and  the  plans  showed  both  the  orientation  and  burial  attitude  of  the 
skeletons  as  found. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  third  season  onwards  the  recording  of  all  objects  not  found  in 
graves  was  based,  not  on  the  20-metre  square,  but  on  the  "section",  and  some  explanation  of  this 
term  must  now  be  given.  At  first,  for  excavation  purposes,  the  20-metre  square  was  divided  into 
sixteen  5-metre  squares,  and  each  of  these  was  denoted  by  a  Greek  letter.  The  descriptive  result 
was  then,  for  example,  N.  8,  O.  9a,  N.  8,  O.  9/3,  and  so  on;  and  when  the  strata  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  excavators  were  confronted  with  N.  8,  O.  9a  B  soil,  N.  8,  O.  9a  C  soil,  etc.  Some 
simplification  was  clearly  necessary,  so  it  was  decided  to  call  each  layer  of  each  5-metre  square  a 
"section"  and  to  give  it  a  number.  Thus  each  small  square  would  normally  contain  three  super- 
imposed sections,  and  in  plan  would  have  three  consecutive  numbers.  The  first  of  these  would  be 
the  A  stratum  of  the  square,  the  second  the  B  stratum,  and  the  third  the  C  stratum,  including  the 
D  stratum  if  any.  If  the  A  stratum  were  missing,  the  square  would  have  only  two  sections  and 
two  numbers,  and  if  only  the  C  stratum  were  present,  the  square  would  have  only  one  section  and 
one  number.  For  most  of  the  third  season  the  sections  were,  in  plan,  5-metre  squares,  but  they 
later  on  became  10-metre  squares,  and  for  most  of  the  last  season  they  were  the  full  20-metre 
squares.  Moreover,  the  sections  were  numbered  consecutively  as  they  were  opened  up,  so  that 
consecutively  numbered  sections  are  not  necessarily  in  the  same  part  of  the  site.  A  "C"  section, 
for  instance,  in  one  part  of  the  site  would  be  given  a  certain  number,  and,  if  the  excavation  shifted, 
the  next  consecutive  section  number  would  be  that  of  an  "A"  section  in  quite  a  different  place. 
A  key  plan  of  the  sections  is  therefore  essential  and  it  is  given  in  PL  CXVI.  This  has  been  made  up 
from  the  1  /200  sectional  plans  prepared  by  Middleton. 

These  sections  formed  a  very  convenient  basis  for  recording.  During  excavations  the  number 
of  the  section  in  which  any  object  was  found  was  noted  on  the  object  card,  and  also  sometimes 
the  depth  of  the  object  below  the  original  ground  surface.  And  even  when  the  depth  was  omitted, 
or  could  not  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  objects  recovered  from  the  sifting-machines,  we  do  at  least 
know  the  stratum  from  which  the  object  came. 

But  this  system,  convenient  as  it  was,  and  though  it  had  sufficient  elasticity  to  take  the  strain 
put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Wellcome's  possibly  too  rigid  insistence  on  conserving  everything  for  study, 
carried  with  it  the  germs  of  a  confusion  which  those  responsible  for  initiating  the  system  could  not 
foresee.  It  has  already  been  noted  (p.  5)  that  Wainwright  and  Dixon  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
season  started  a  new  object  register  and  a  new  series  of  object  numbers  beginning  again  from  No.  1 . 
In  this  register  every  object — at  least  every  object  entered  in  it — whether  from  a  grave  or  not,  was 
allotted  an  ordinary  number.  The  form  100/862  was  still  retained  for  graves,  and  sometimes  objects 
from  bodies  in  graves  were  marked  in  the  old  way,  e.g.  100/862/1,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  routine 
object  number.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  was — and  is — impossible  to  tell  merely  from  the  way  an 
object  is  marked  whether  it  came  from  a  grave  or  not.  This,  of  course,  was  a  trifling  matter. 
Rather  worse  was  the  fact  that  starting  a  new  object  register  meant  that  every  number  from  1  to 
3465  (the  limit  of  Bates's  series)  was  duplicated ;  i.e.  for  each  one  of  those  numbers  there  now  exist 
two  separate  record  cards  relating  to  two  entirely  dissociated  objects.  This  caused  no  trouble  at 
the  time,  for  the  objects  Bates  found  had  by  then  been  sent  to  England,  but  the  duplication  of 
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numbers  was  rather  tiresome  when  the  assembled  objects  from  all  four  seasons'  excavations  had 
to  be  dealt  with  together.  And  this  was  only  one  cause  of  confusion.  As  the  pace  of  the  excavation 
increased  the  archaeologists  found  themselves  more  and  more  embarrassed  by  the  steadily  mount- 
ing torrent  of  potsherds  and  lipstuds  and  miscellaneous  fragments  which  poured  from  the  sifting- 
machines.  Much  of  this  material,  after  being  examined,  was  fit  only  for  the  dump,  but  since  it  had 
to  be  preserved  and  sent  to  England  the  recording  staff  were  driven  to  the  expedient  of  registering 
all  the  objects  of  one  kind  from  one  section  under  one  object  number.  Thus,  one  such  number 
might  cover  several  score  or  several  hundred  lipstuds ;  another,  a  number  of  celts  or  fragments  of 
celts,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  objects  which  were  found  separately  were  registered  separately, 
as  were  those  of  the  slightest  interest  or  value  which  were  recovered  from  the  screens.  This  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  the  second  series  of  object  numbers  reached  the  figure  6886.  Potsherds 
from  the  screens  were  not  registered  at  all ;  they  were  simply  put  into  bags  and  labelled,  reasonably 
and  adequately  enough,  with  a  section  number.  Confusion  began  when  sectional  collections  of 
this  kind,  of  stone  implements  for  instance,  reached  the  cleaning  and  classifying  staff  in  England. 
It  happened  sometimes,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably,  that  each  object  in  the  collection  was 
carefully  marked  with  the  section  number  with  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  a  section  number. 
Occasionally,  even,  they  were  marked,  say,  100/327  (327  being  a  section  number),  a  form  of  mark- 
ing reserved  for  graves.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  create  a  fairly  large  group  of  objects  bearing  what 
to  all  appearance  were  registration  numbers  or  grave  numbers  but  which  were  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  for  the  objects  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  registered  at  all,  although  their  provenance 
was  known. 

Now,  while  each  of  the  methods  of  marking  adopted  at  various  times  was,  by  itself,  intelligible 
enough,  the  effect  of  superimposing  one  upon  another  was  somewhat  bewildering  to  the  writer 
and  his  associates,  faced  as  they  were  with  the  material  from  all  four  seasons'  excavations  at  once, 
and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  what  had  gone  before.  It  was  only  slowly,  with  much — and  it 
must  be  admitted,  exasperating — searching  of  records,  that  they  were  able  to  sort  out  for  them- 
selves the  sequence  of  events  just  outlined  and  satisfactorily  to  decode  the  multiplicity  of  numbers 
they  found  on  the  objects  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Most  troublesome  of  all  were  the  objects 
wrongly  marked.  What  had  happened  in  these  cases  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  original  number  had  become  partially  effaced  either  in  transit  or  in  cleaning  and  had  then 
been  "restored";  and  since  the  cleaning  staff  had  no  access  to  the  tomb  and  object  registers  this 
restoration  could  not  be  checked.  Sometimes,  inevitably,  it  was  wrong,  and  many  hours  have  been 
spent,  with  varying  success,  in  tracking  down  the  provenance  of  wrongly  marked  objects  of  this 
kind.  With  objects  from  which  the  number  had  disappeared  altogether  the  staff  in  England  dealt 
simply  and  effectively  by  marking  them  "No  location". 

The  card  registers  were  not  the  only  records  kept  during  the  third  and  fourth  seasons ;  side  by 
side  with  them  were  an  object  register  and  grave  register  in  book  form.  The  latter  was  simply  a 
note-book  showing  the  section  and  stratum  in  which  each  grave  was  found,  together  with  its  depth 
below  ground  surface.  It  was  a  handy  and  useful  supplement  to  the  card  register.  The  object 
register,  however,  was  an  unwieldy  volume,  or  series  of  volumes,  the  entries  in  which  were  originally 
intended  to  amplify  the  information  given  on  the  object  cards,  but  which  gradually  degenerated 
into  a  mere  duplication  of  it  until  the  register  was  abandoned  altogether.  In  addition  a 
section  register  was  started.  This,  as  long  as  it  was  maintained,  showed  the  position  of  each 
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section,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  which  composed  it,  the  nature  of  the  stratum,  and  the 
graves  and  more  important  objects  found  in  it.  This,  too,  had  to  be  abandoned  during  the 
fourth  season. 

The  neglect  of  these  registers,  of  secondary  importance  though  they  were,  is  not  the  only 
indication  of  the  pressure  under  which  the  recording  had  to  be  carried  out  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  excavation.  It  is  reflected  also  on  the  tomb  cards,  especially  after  Dixon's  departure, 
when  the  Expedition  was  without  a  trained  archaeologist  and  those  left  behind  had  to  struggle  on 
as  best  they  might.  The  careful  ink  drawings  on  the  cards  gave  place  to  hastily  pencilled  indications 
of  the  burial  attitudes,  and  pencilled  notes  on  the  cards  were  left  to  be  inked  over  by  native  clerks 
who  at  times  had  difficulty  in  deciphering  them — to  judge  from  occasional  ludicrous  results — or 
in  differentiating  between  the  scribbled  figures  3,  5,  and  8.  There  was  no  time  for  cross-checking, 
so  that  details  of  depth  and  stratum  on  the  tomb  cards  are  now  found  not  always  to  accord  with 
those  on  the  anatomical  cards  for  the  same  graves  or  with  the  entries  in  the  book  register  of  graves. 
It  has  been  possible  by  various  means  satisfactorily  to  resolve  some  of  these  discrepancies;  in 
others  an  element  of  doubt  still  remains.  They  are  not  numerous,  but  that  they  should  exist  at  all 
is  evidence  of  the  strain  under  which  the  recording  had  to  be  done. 

There  remains  another,  and  very  important,  type  of  record  to  which  no  reference  has  yet  been 
made.  This  is  the  photographic  record,  and  it  maintained  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  seasons  with  no  sign  of  deterioration  under  pressure.  No  doubt 
the  photographers,  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Horton,  were  fortunate  in  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
record  only  graves  by  the  hundred  and  not  objects  by  the  thousand,  but  they  none  the  less  deserve 
a  tribute  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  photographs  they  took. 

Returning  from  this  somewhat  lengthy  digression  to  the  excavations  of  the  third  season, 
PI.  VII  1  and  2  shows  work  in  progress  and  PI.  VII  3  the  appearance  of  part  of  the  site  when  the 
excavation  had  been  partially  completed.  This  latter  gives  the  impression  of  the  excavation  of  a 
large  building  with  many  chambers,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  debris  was  removed, 
a  wall  of  earth  was  left  along  the  sides  of  the  section  squares  to  facilitate  measurements  of  depth 
below  the  original  ground  surface.  When  the  squares  were  completely  excavated  these  walls  were 
demolished,  and  only  pillars  of  earth,  surrounding  and  supporting  the  pegs  marking  the  corners 
of  the  squares,  were  left.  These  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  photograph  PI.  VII  4  (the 
lower  part  of  this  photograph  shows  part  of  the  1913-1914  excavation  in  progress).  Some  of  these 
pillars  were  later  removed,  but  others  were  left  standing,  protected  against  erosion  by  roofs  of 
corrugated  iron,  awaiting  the  day  when  excavation  should  be  resumed,  until  the  site  reverted  to 
the  Sudan  Government  in  1938.  These  are  the  pillars  referred  to  on  p.  30,  and,  with  their  pro- 
tective hoods,  are  visible  in  the  background  of  the  photographs  in  PI.  IX.  These  latter  photographs, 
and  those  in  PI.  X,  are  views  of  the  last  season's  excavations. 

The  sections  excavated  by  Dr.  Reisner  in  March  1914  were  Nos.  378,  379,  and  380.  The  notes 
Reisner  made  at  the  time  were  not  preserved  with  the  records  of  the  Expedition  but  were  sent  by 
him  to  the  writer  in  April  1938,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  excavation.  Reference  to 
these  will  be  made  at  the  appropriate  places  in  later  pages.  For  the  Expedition  records,  a  separate 
register  for  the  section  was  made  by  Macfarlane  in  which  were  recorded  all  objects  found,  with 
their  depths  below  the  surface.  Later,  a  series  of  trial  pits  were  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  site 
previously  unexcavated,  in  which  the  technique  demonstrated  by  Reisner  during  his  visit  was 
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employed.  These  were  recorded  by  Macfarlane,  and  all  the  pottery  and  objects  from  each  succes- 
sive floor  or  living  surface  were  separately  packed  and  labelled. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  any  length  with  the  routine  work  of  excavation  during  the  last  two 
seasons ;  its  general  character  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that,  amid  the  sifting-machines  and  the  paraphernalia  of  large-scale  excavation,  there  were  highly 
skilled  Egyptian  excavators  at  work  whose  standard  of  execution  never  relaxed.  The  photographs 
reveal  very  clearly  that,  where  graves  were  concerned,  the  final  clearing  of  the  skeleton  with  its 
ornaments  in  situ  was  done  with  a  patient  care  and  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  could  not  even  to-day 
be  surpassed. 

DENUDATION  OF  STRATA 

We  may  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  denudation  of  the  strata  to  which  allusion  was  made 
on  p.  15. 

It  had  been  observed  by  Wainwright  and  Dixon  that  the  four  strata  they  had  named  were  not 
uniformly  present  over  the  whole  site,  and  that  in  places  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  them  were 
missing;  but  the  question  of  denudation  was  first  dealt  with,  from  the  geological  point  of  view,  by 
Middleton.  In  a  report  dated  the  24th  of  December  1913  he  wrote: 

"A  study  of  the  accompanying  'Section  of  Strata  through  line  O'  [PI.  XXII,  Fig.  1]  throws  a  little  light  on 
the  age  of  the  valley  deposits. 

"The  section  is  taken  across  the  work  in  an  east-and-west  direction  along  the  line  O,  and  is  extended  to  a 
little  beyond  the  Great  Khor.  The  level  of  the  lip  of  the  Gorge,  through  which  the  waters  discharge  on  to  the 
plain,  is  also  shown.  The  actual  parts  of  the  strata  measured  are  those  exposed  in  the  long  trench  and  in  the 
deep  sondage  therein:  these  parts  are  shown  by  the  dotted  line  AB.  Levels  were  taken  at  every  10  metres,  indi- 
cated by  light  vertical  lines  in  the  section. 

"On  examining  the  section,  an  important  fact  is  revealed,  viz: — that  the  configuration  of  the  present  surface 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface  at  the  time  when  the  strata  were  being  deposited.  In  other  words,  this 
configuration  is  a  result  of  the  denudation  of  the  strata  rather  than  of  its  deposition. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  slope  of  the  surface  is  steeper  than  the  slope  of  the  strata,  cutting,  in  fact,  through 
the  latter  and  denuding  their  lower  ends,  so  that,  near  the  Great  Khor,  nothing  remains  of  the  lowest  layer 
recognised  on  the  work — the  so-called  'black  gebel'. 

"  Further  evidence  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  strata  have  been  denuded  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  before 
the  site  was  touched,  skeletons  buried  in  the  deeper  layers  were  observed  to  be  projecting  from  the  slope  in  a 
horizontal  direction  in  this  region. 

"Now  it  appears  to  be  likely  that  the  strata  in  question  once  extended  across  the  entire  width  of  the  valley, 
as  shown  by  the  broken  lines ;  but  in  order  to  allow  of  this  the  lip  of  the  Gorge  must  have  been  at  a  higher  level 
than  at  present.  The  lowest  level  of  the  lip,  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the  strata  shown  by  the  broken 
lines,  is  indicated  by  the  mark  '  higher  lip '  in  the  diagram.  The  difference  in  level  between  this  and  the  present 
lip  is  about  3-5  metres. 

"It  is  thus  seen  that  since  the  deposition  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  strata  a  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed 
at  least  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  lowering  of  the  Gorge  lip  3-5  metres  by,  apparently,  the  natural  processes  of 
weathering  and  denudation. 

"The  Geological  sequence  of  events  in  the  valley  may  therefore  be  stated  as  follows: — 
"(1)  The  valley  existed  with  a  gentle  slope  (gentler  than  at  present)  towards  the  Gorge.  The  lowest  strata 
were  deposited  with  the  same  gentle  slope,  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  torrent  fans  than  of  tranquilly  deposited 
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horizontal  layers.  The  numerous  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel  and  the  frequent  patches  of  laminated  rainwash 
point  to  intermittent  floods  and  constantly  shifting  watercourses. 

"The  earliest  human  remains  were  contemporaneous  with  this  period. 

"(2)  Successive  layers  were  deposited,  each  enclosing  human  remains,  until  the  'upper  layer'  was  laid  down. 
The  deposition  may  conceivably  have  continued  far  beyond  this,  but  of  it  there  is  no  evidence. 

"(3)  The  period  was  reached  when  the  Gorge  lip,  by  its  progressive  lowering  in  level,  allowed  of  the  dis- 
charge over  it  of  the  sediment  without  any  appreciable  quantity  being  deposited  in  the  valley. 

"(4)  The  lowering  continued  beyond  the  level  of  the  deposited  strata,  thus  causing  the  denudation  of  their 
lower  ends.  The  denudation  may  continue  till  all  the  alluvium  has  been  removed. 

"The  problem  as  to  what  the  factors  are  which  determine  whether  a  given  period  shall  be  one  of  deposition 
or  of  denudation  appears  to  be  a  difficult  one.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  supposing  secular  movements  of  the  crust, 
for  the  region  is,  geologically,  a  very  old  one,  passing  back  perhaps  into  Mesozoic  times ;  and  moreover  no  signs 
of  crust-movement  are  visible.  The  phenomena  may  be  connected  in  some  way  with  secular  changes  in  the 
rainfall  or  other  climatic  conditions. 

"As  regards  the  mode  of  deposition  of  the  strata,  it  appears  that  this  was  not  uniform  in  rate;  or,  if  uniform, 
the  organic  life  supported  on  the  successive  surfaces  was  not  constant  in  amount.  This  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance that  two  dark  layers  are  displayed  separated  by  a  lighter  layer.  The  darker  colour  and  greater  plasticity 
of  the  material  forming  the  two  layers  known  as  the  'topsoil'  and  the  'black  gravel'  point  to  a  longer-continued 
or  more  intense  treatment  with  organic  matter  in  solution,  washed  in  from  the  surface;  while  the  lighter  colour 
and  less  plastic  condition  of  the  clay-element  in  the  intermediate  lighter  layer  suggest  a  period  of  more  rapid 
accumulation  or  of  less  intense  organic  life. 

"The  measurements  were  made  and  the  section  drawn  towards  the  end  of  Season  1912-1913.  The  level  of 
the  lip  was  determined  in  October  1913." 

A  further  note  by  Middleton  dated  the  18th  of  January  1914  is  as  follows: 

"The  accompanying  'Section  of  Strata  through  a  line  10  metres  East  of  line  5'  [PI.  XXII,  Fig.  2]  is  taken 
across  the  work  from  North  to  South,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  section  submitted  on 
December  24th,  1913. 

"The  actual  parts  of  the  strata  measured  are  those  exposed  on  one  of  the  standing  walls,  on  some  of  the 
pillars  and  in  the  pit  to  the  N.W.  of  peg  N.  6.  These  are  shown  by  the  area  enclosed  within  the  two  dotted  lines. 
Levels  were  taken  at  21  places,  spaced  irregularly. 

"This  section  emphasises,  even  more  than  the  longitudinal  one,  the  fact  that  the  old  land  surface  was  entirely 
different  in  configuration  from  the  present  one.  The  old  surface  at  this  spot,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  sections, 
was  almost  level  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  sloped  gently  down  in  a  direction  East  by  South.  The 
present  surface  is  cut  by  the  khors  into  a  convex  ridge  which  slopes  more  steeply  to  the  East. 

"As  in  the  longitudinal  section,  the  probable  original  extension  of  the  strata  is  shown  by  broken  lines.  The 
position  of  'flooring  No.  3'  is  also  given." 

Other  sections  prepared  by  Middleton  are  shown  in  PL  XXII,  figs.  3  and  4,  but  no  report  seems 
to  have  been  submitted  with  these.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Middleton's  original  sections 
were  wash  coloured,  and  the  line  drawings  in  PL  XXII  have  been  prepared  from  them  by  the 
present  writer. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  strata  below  the  D  layer,  the  following  report  by  Middleton, 
dated  the  22nd  of  December  1913,  on  the  pit  No.  100/1027  (see  Cemetery  Plan)  is  of  interest: 

"The  pit  No.  100/1027  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  5-5  metres  below  the  floor  of  the  excavation,  i.e: — 7-5  m.  below 
the  original  surface. 
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"For  the  first  70  cm.  it  passes  through  the  layer  called  the  'black  gebel';  thence  for  145  m.  through  a  lighter 
layer  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  white  earthy  and  black  argillaceous  nodules  and  ochreous  earth  intercalated 
with  bands  of  fine  laminated  gravelly  rainwash.  The  deepest  of  these  bands  is  met  with  at  2T5  m.  from  the  floor 
of  the  excavation.  The  material  now  becomes  increasingly  rich  in  white  earth  and  nodules,  reaching  a  maximum 
at  2-75  m.  From  here  the  white  earth  decreases,  but  the  ochreous  constituent,  which  has  been  more  or  less  present 
from  the  base  of  the  black  gebel,  increases  in  quantity  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  it  is  very  rich. 

"The  different  materials  pass  imperceptibly  into  one  another  and  are  nowhere  truly  stratified.  Those  below 
2-15  m.  have  probably  never  been  disturbed,  and  represent  the  decomposition  in  situ  of  the  parent  rock.  Above 
2-15  m.  the  bands  of  rainwash  show  that  the  material  has  been  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  allow  of  dis- 
turbance by  running  water. 

"As  regards  the  lithological  features  of  the  material,  the  following  may  be  noted: — 

"The  'Black  GebeV 

"This  is  a  hard  black  clay  with  a  few  specks  of  white  earth  and  occasional  small  stones.  Its  dark  colour 
discharges  on  ignition,  and  is  therefore  due  to  organic  matter.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  it,  this  layer,  or  the  'black  gravel'  above  it,  may  represent  an  old  soil  existing  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  deposition  of  sediment,  and  supporting  for  many  years  considerable  animal  or  vege- 
table life. 

"  The  White  Earth 

"On  analysis  in  London  in  September  1913,  the  colour  of  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  calcium  carbonate 
mainly,  and  only  secondarily  to  kaolin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar 
in  the  granite,  the  latter  being  of  the  soda-lime  variety.  The  earth  effervesces  briskly  with  dilute  acid. 

"  The  Ochreous  Earth 

"The  colour  of  this  appears  to  be  due  to  iron.  It  contains  some  quartz  sand,  an  appreciable  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  mica." 

Although  more  information  regarding  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  strata  later  became 
available  from  other  sources,  the  sequence  of  events  will  best  be  followed  if  we  turn  for  a  short 
time  to  the  considerations  which  presented  themselves  to  the  writer  in  October  1937  after  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  records  and  the  material. 

One  fact  stood  out  clearly :  it  was  that,  if  the  graves  and  objects  were  to  be  arranged  in  a  correct 
chronological  sequence,  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  excavation  could  not  be  used 
as  a  reference  datum.  All  the  evidence  showed  that  the  three  strata  A,  B,  and  C  were  deposited 
during  the  time  the  site  was  occupied.  In  those  cases  where  the  levels  from  which  the  graves  had 
been  dug  could  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  these  levels  were  seen  to  be  at  varying  distances  below 
the  modern  ground  surface,  showing  that  deposit  had  accumulated  above  the  graves.  It  was  also 
obvious  from  Middleton's  reports  {e.g.  "  skeletons  buried  in  the  deeper  layers  were  observed  to  be 
protruding  from  the  slope  in  a  horizontal  direction")  that  in  places  the  lower  strata  had  been 
denuded  after  bodies  had  been  buried  in  them.  Thus  in  some  parts  of  the  site  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  deposit  had  been  laid  down  above  graves  in  the  B  stratum,  while  in  others  it  had  been 
denuded  from  graves  in  the  C  stratum.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  lower  strata  were  being 
denuded  at  the  same  time  as  fresh  deposits  of  the  upper  strata  were  being  formed;  the  sections 
plainly  revealed  that  all  the  strata  must  successively  have  been  laid  down  in  more  or  less  unbroken 
layers. 
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The  only  conclusion  which  seemed  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  conditions  existing  when 
the  excavation  began  was  that  the  living-floor  of  the  valley  must,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
dust  and  debris,  gradually  have  risen  throughout  the  period  of  human  occupation,  and  that  the 
denudation  only  started  after  that  occupation  had  ended.  Indeed,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  argue 
that  the  denudation  of  the  site  was  a  direct  consequence  of  its  depopulation.  While  it  was  occupied 
there  would  be  huts  and  probably  a  little  cultivation  in  the  valley,  and  such  of  the  summer  rains  as 
were  not  absorbed  by  this  would  probably  drain  away  to  the  gorge  through  a  series  of  shallow 
runnels;  little  soil  would  normally  be  washed  away.  During  the  ensuing  dry  winter  months  some 
of  these  channels  might  be  obstructed  by  the  building  of  huts  or  the  digging  of  graves  and  others 
become  filled  in  by  dust  and  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  village.  They  would  have  no  chance  to 
establish  themselves  and  the  floor  of  the  valley  would  remain  fairly  smooth.  Some  such  sequence 
of  events  is  suggested  by  Middleton's  reference  to  rainwash  and  by  the  occasional  mention,  in 
Dixon's  journal,  of  old  watercourses  and  patches  of  dried  mud  found  far  below  the  modern  surface. 
But  when  the  site  was  abandoned  the  little  channels  scoured  out  by  one  season's  rains  would 
remain  until  the  next,  and  the  larger  of  them  would  be  deepened  and  widened  year  by  year  until 
permanent  khors  {i.e.  watercourses,  dry  except  during  the  rainy  season)  were  formed  and  condi- 
tions established  which  would  lead  to  just  such  erosion  as  has  actually  taken  place.  As  this  erosion, 
unlike  the  deposition  which  preceded  it,  was  not  uniform  over  the  whole  area,  it  was  evident  that 
the  depth  of  a  grave  or  object  below  the  modern  surface  was  no  criterion  of  its  relative  age.  There 
was,  in  consequence,  no  obvious  datum  to  which  these  objects  could  stratigraphically  be  referred, 
and,  until  a  datum  of  some  kind  could  be  established,  little  progress  could  be  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  archaeological  evidence  provided  by  the  excavations. 

A  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  site  may  perhaps  help  to  make  this  matter  clear.  The  plan  shows 
that  the  floor  of  the  valley  when  the  excavations  began  was  cut  up  by  a  number  of  small  khors  all 
draining  ultimately  into  the  "great  khor"  which  discharges  through  the  gorge.  The  denudation 
which  has  occurred  is  manifestly  due  in  the  main  to  the  formation  of  these  khors  and  their  subse- 
quent widening  and  deepening  as  the  flood- water  from  the  rains  of  hundreds  of  summers  has  swept 
along  them.  That  these  khors  did  not  exist  when  the  site  was  occupied  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  bodies  were  found  protruding  from  their  sloping  banks  (see  above)  or  actually  in  their  beds, 
and  such  bodies  cannot  have  been  deliberately  buried  where  they  would  be  known  to  be  subject  to 
annual  inundation.  The  contour  lines  on  the  plan  show  that  between  any  two  adjacent  khors  the 
ground  forms  a  "hog's  back"  or  convex  ridge  such  as  Middleton's  sections  display.  It  follows 
that  a  skeleton  or  other  object  found  only  a  few  centimetres  below  the  modern  surface  on  the 
lower  slope  of  a  ridge  must  have  been  buried  before,  and  hence  be  earlier  in  date,  than  one  found 
a  much  greater  distance  below  the  surface  on  the  top  of  a  ridge.  The  one,  for  example,  might  be 
10  cm.  below  the  modern  ground  level  and  yet  in  the  C  stratum,  while  the  other  might  be  as  much 
as  150  cm.  below  the  surface  and  in  the  B  stratum.  To  arrange  the  graves  in  a  vertical  sequence 
according  to  their  depths  below  the  modern  surface  would  obviously  give  a  result  which,  chrono- 
logically, would  be  entirely  misleading. 

It  seems  possible  that  some  realisation  of  this  may  have  formed  itself  in  Dixon's  mind.  He  has 
left  no  written  comment,  but  on  many  of  his  tomb  cards  he  has  recorded  not  only  the  depth  of  the 
graves  below  ground  surface  but  also  their  position  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  either  the  B,  C, 
or  D  stratum.  This  might  simply  be  attributed  to  his  strict  observance  of  the  cardinal  principle  of 
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recording  all  possible  information  when  excavating,  but  it  may  equally  well  indicate  a  sense  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  ground  surface  as  a  reference  datum. 

C  SURFACE  AS  A  REFERENCE  DATUM 

The  lack  of  a  reliable  datum  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  if 
the  excavations  of  the  last  two  seasons  alone  had  had  to  be  considered.  A  record  was  available  of 
the  strata  in  which  all  graves  and  objects  discovered  during  these  seasons  had  been  found,  and 
these  latter  could  therefore  have  been  arranged  in  a  rough  chronological  sequence.  But  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  material  and  records  from  Jebel  Moya  had  shown  that  the  majority 
of  the  small  number  of  objects — beads,  amulets,  and  the  like — which  could  be  even  approximately 
dated  had  been  found  in  the  so-called  East  Cemetery  excavated  by  Bates,  and  it  was  evident  that 
his  work  and  that  of  his  successors  were  interdependent ;  they  could  not  be  dealt  with  apart  from 
each  other.  Lying,  as  it  did,  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  gorge — the  main  flood-water  outlet — the 
area  of  the  East  Cemetery  had  in  parts  been  subjected  to  an  even  greater  degree  of  erosion  than 
had  the  remainder  of  the  site,  and  the  material  from  it  could  not  be  related  to  that  from  the  later 
excavations  unless  the  stratification  of  the  area  were  known. 

We  may  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain  that  "East  Cemetery"  was  merely  a  name  given  to 
one  of  the  areas  excavated  during  the  second  (1911-1912)  season.  The  area  so  designated  was  not 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  valley  floor  by  any  barrier,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  it  was  no 
more  and  no  less  a  cemetery  than  any  other  part  of  the  site;  nor,  for  that  matter,  was  the  South 
Jebel  Cemetery.  It  is  easy  for  us  to-day,  with  the  records  of  the  later  excavations  before  us,  to  see 
that  the  habitation  areas  and  the  burial  grounds  at  Jebel  Moya  were  inextricably  intermingled. 
But  neither  Bates  nor  Mr.  Wellcome  could  be  aware  of  this  in  1911,  and  it  would  be  quite 
reasonable  and  natural  to  apply  the  term  "cemetery"  to  an  area  so  patently  crowded  with 
graves.  The  curious  outline  of  the  East  Cemetery  (see  plan,  PI.  XXI)  suggests  that  perhaps 
Bates  may  have  been  probing  in  various  directions  to  find  the  limits  of  the  burial  ground  he  was 
excavating. 

Nor  can  the  need  for  co-ordinating  Bates's  work  with  their  own  have  been  apparent  to  those 
who  began  the  third  season's  excavations.  When  they  took  up  their  task  they  had  no  reason  to 
regard  the  ground  surface  as  anything  but  a  normally  reliable  reference  datum,  and  the  previous 
season's  work  would  appear  to  be  adequately  documented.  There  was  a  plan  of  the  site;  the  posi- 
tions of  the  graves,  their  depths  and  their  contents,  were  fully  recorded ;  what  more  could  be  re- 
quired? And  if  we  may  surmise  that,  as  the  excavation  progressed,  some  sense  of  the  need  for  an 
alternative  datum  began  to  be  felt  by  Dixon,  he  never  had  either  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter. 

To  resume  the  narrative,  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  fit  the  East  Cemetery  into  the 
system  of  20-metre  squares  used  during  the  last  two  seasons.  Although  the  appropriate  co- 
ordinates had  not  been  marked  on  the  East  Cemetery  plan,  the  two  "horns"  of  that  excavation, 
projecting  north-west,  were  shown  both  on  that  plan  and  on  Middleton's  1/200  sectional  maps. 
By  superimposing  a  tracing  of  the  latter,  to  the  correct  scale,  on  the  East  Cemetery  plan,  the 
20-metre  squares  covering  it  could  be  identified  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  It  was, 
however,  less  simple  to  fit  Bates's  work  into  the  system  of  stratification  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
recording  during  the  later  excavations.  To  do  this  a  common  reference  datum,  other  than  the 
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ground  surface,  was  required,  and  one  of  the  writer's  preliminary  tasks  was  to  establish  such  a 
datum. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  possible  to  refer  the  levels  of  all  graves  and  objects,  deduced 
from  their  depths  below  ground  surface,  to  the  level  of  the  bench  mark  which  had  been  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  season ;  but  the  result  would  have  been  of  value  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  floor  of  the  valley  was  a  horizontal  plane  when  the  first  settlers  appeared  upon  it,  and 
Middleton  had  already  shown  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Theoretically,  the  best  datum  would 
have  been  the  actual  surface  of  the  site  as  it  was  when  the  occupation  first  began,  but  this  surface 
could  not,  from  the  data  available,  be  determined.  It  did,  however,  appear  to  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  approximate  surface  of  the  valley  floor  at  some  later  period.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  grey  B  stratum  and  the  black  C  stratum  was  fairly  clearly  defined  wherever  the  strata 
were  exposed,  and  this  line,  or,  more  correctly,  the  surface  of  the  C  stratum,  seemed  as  suitable  a 
reference  datum  as  any  that  could  be  obtained.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  adopt  "C  surface"  as 
a  datum  for  as  much  of  the  excavated  area  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  position  of  the  graves,  and 
objects  where  possible,  as  so  much  below  or  above  it. 

Before  this  datum  could  be  used,  its  relationship  to  the  modern  ground  surface  had  first  to  be 
established,  and  the  method  adopted  to  effect  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  At  (a)  is  shown  a  plan  of  all 
the  graves  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  on  or  near  a  selected  line  XY.  The  depth,  in  centimetres, 
of  each  body  below  the  ground  surface  and  the  stratum  in  which  it  lies  is  marked  on  the  plan. 
(N.B.  This  line  XY  is  diagrammatic  only  and  is  not  the  line  XY  on  the  plan  of  the  site,  PL  XXI.) 
A  vertical  section  along  the  selected  line  was  then  drawn  as  at  (b)  and  the  depth  and  stratum  of 
each  grave  plotted  on  it  as  shown.  The  line  of  the  ground  surface  was  obtained  from  the  surface 
contours.  A  line,  shown  dotted  on  the  figure,  was  then  drawn  having  as  far  as  possible  the  B's 
above  it  and  the  C's  below  it,  and  this  line  must  approximate  fairly  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  C 
stratum  in  the  section.  The  depth  of  this  surface  below  the  ground  surface  was  then  measured  at 
various  points  and  these  depths  plotted  on  another  plan  as  shown  at  (c).  Sections  in  this  way  were 
taken  along  various  lines  crossing  the  site  so  that  the  plan  (c)  eventually  became  dotted  with  "spot 
depths"  through  which  lines  could  be  drawn  in  the  same  way  as  surface  contour  lines  are  drawn 
through  a  series  of  spot  levels.  The  final  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  "contour"  lines  in  this 
diagram  show  the  depth  of  C  surface  below  the  ground  surface,  or  may  alternatively  be  regarded 
as  surface  contours  with  C  surface  as  datum.  They  are  here  shown  at  50-cm.  intervals  for  the  sake 
of  clarity,  but  were  actually  plotted  for  every  10  cm. 

These  "contour"  lines  at  10-cm.  intervals  were  transferred  to  the  plotted  plans  of  graves  on 
which  the  depths  had  been  marked,  and  the  distance  of  the  bottom  of  any  grave  above  or  below 
C  surface  could  be  at  once  read  off.  If,  for  instance,  a  50-cm.  "contour"  passed  near  a  grave 
40  cm.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  latter  was  clearly  10  cm.  above  C  surface  (written  +10) 
and  in  B  stratum,  while  if  the  same  "contour"  passed  over  another  grave  90  cm.  beneath  the 
surface,  this  grave  must  be  40  cm.  below  C  surface  (written  —40).  It  was  thus  possible,  not  only 
to  relate  most  of  the  graves  on  the  site  to  C  surface,  but  also  to  deduce  the  strata  in  which  lay 
the  various  graves  in  the  East  Cemetery  and  so  to  connect  this  with  the  system  of  stratification 
adopted  in  1912-1913  and  1913-1914.  It  was  possible  also  to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  those 
objects  of  which  the  position  was  known. 

The  method  outlined  above  was  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  these  were  not  so  much  inherent 
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METHOD  OF  FINDING    POSITION   OF   "C"  SURFACE 


(a) 


Plan  showing  depth  of  surface  of  'C'slralum  below  ground  surface 
along  line  XY 


Fig.  4.  Method  of  finding  position  of  C  surface. 
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Fig.  5.  Contour  lines  showing  depth  of  C  surface  below  ground  surface. 
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in  the  method  as  due  to  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  surface  contours.  No  contoured  map  of 
the  site  was  made  before  excavations  began,  and  the  records  of  levels  on  which  the  contours  on 
Robertson's  map  were  based  had  not  been  preserved.  These  contours  were,  moreover,  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  1/1,000,  while  the  work  just  described  was  plotted  to  a  scale  of  1/100.  However,  by 
collating  information  from  Middleton's  sections,  index  maps,  tomb  cards,  and  other  sources,  it 
was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  correct  set  of  surface  contours. 

Another  possibility  of  error,  in  the  case  of  a  few  graves  in  the  East  Cemetery,  lay  in  the  ques- 
tionable reliability  of  the  plan  of  this  area  referred  to  on  p.  17.  It  is  clear  that  a  grave  of  a  certain 
recorded  depth  below  ground  surface  will  be  incorrectly  referred  to  C  surface  if  its  position  is 
wrongly  marked  on  the  plan.  For  instance,  a  grave  marked  on  the  tomb  card  as  60  cm.  deep 
might,  when  referred  to  the  datum  adopted,  be  —80  in  one  part  of  the  East  Cemetery  and  +80  in 
another.  With  graves  not  marked  at  all  on  the  plan  nothing,  of  course,  could  be  done.  But  in  the 


case  of  duplicated  numbers  a  decision  had  to  be  made,  in  the  light  of  such  evidence  as  was  avail- 
able, as  to  which  of  the  two  graves  the  number  really  belonged,  and  which  of  the  missing  numbers 
could  then  with  propriety  be  allotted  to  the  other  grave.  This  manifestly  involved  the  possibility 
of  two  errors.  Any  extreme  or  unlikely  result  which  appears  in  referring  the  graves  of  the  East 
Cemetery  to  the  C  surface  datum  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  with  reserve,  as  it  may  be  due  to  the 
grave  in  question  being  incorrectly  marked  on  the  plan. 

This  C  surface  datum  as  finally  established  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  an  artificial  datum, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  actual  surface  of  the  stratum  was  entirely  without  irregularities. 
But  its  position  was  checked  at  various  points  by  reference  to  Middleton's  sections;  to  the  1912— 
1913  Section  Register,  which  gave  the  measured  depths  of  the  strata  in  various  "sections",  and  to 
Dixon's  tomb  cards,  some  of  which  recorded  the  depth  of  C  surface  below  the  ground  surface. 
The  datum  must  therefore  approximate  very  closely  to  the  actual  surface  of  C  stratum,  and  any 
deviation  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  the  probable  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  depth  of  a 
grave.  The  only  place  where  the  position  of  C  surface  could  not  be  checked,  and  where  the  datum 
is,  very  literally,  in  the  air,  is  in  the  part  of  the  East  Cemetery  south  of  line  L.  In  this  area  much 
of  the  C  stratum  itself  has  disappeared,  and  the  datum  is  actually  above  the  ground  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  line  M.  Its  position  here  was  obtained  by  a  process  of  extrapolation  as  in 
Fig.  6,  and  the  only  check  possible  was  to  ensure  that  extrapolation  southward  on  a  section  along 
line  10  and  eastward  along  line  N  gave  the  same  result  when  they  met  at  the  point  N.  10. 

It  was  not  possible  to  relate  the  datum  to  the  whole  of  the  excavated  area.  It  could  not,  owing 
to  lack  of  data,  safely  be  extended  northward  of  line  H,  and  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery  was  much 
too  far  away  from  the  main  excavation  for  any  process  of  extrapolation  to  be  applicable.  But  the 
graves  in  the  excluded  areas  are  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  and  their  omission  does  not 
seriously  affect  argument  concerning  the  dating  of  the  site. 


Fig.  6.  Diagram  showing  datum  above  present  surface. 
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Neither  was  it  possible,  nor  did  it  seem  necessary,  to  find  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  C 
stratum,  i.e.  to  find  the  position  of  D  surface.  This  thickness,  where  measured,  varied  somewhat 
at  different  points,  but  seemed  on  an  average  to  be  about  70  cm.  D  surface  was  therefore  conven- 
tionally fixed  at  70  cm.  below  C  surface,  and  any  grave  or  object  more  than  70  cm.  below  the  datum 
was  regarded  as  being  in  D  stratum. 

FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  STRATA 

At  this  point  it  is  convenient  to  give  the  further  information  about  the  formation  and  com- 
position of  the  strata  which  was  acquired  after  the  C  surface  datum  had  been  adopted  and  much 
of  the  work  described  above  had  already  been  completed. 

When  the  writer  visited  Jebel  Moya  in  February  1938  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  standing 
columns  of  earth  left  by  the  excavators.  Considerable  quantities  of  potsherds  were  seen  to  be 
embedded  in  the  matrix  of  these  columns,  and  in  many  cases  the  material  was  observed  to  be  finely 
laminated.  Each  lamina  appeared  to  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  debris  covered  by  a  still  thinner  and 
harder  crust,  suggesting  that  each  represented  a  dry  season's  accumulation  consolidated  by  subse- 
quent rain.  These  laminae  are  not  mentioned  by  the  excavators,  and  they  were,  unfortunately, 
broken  away  in  so  many  places  that  it  was  not  possible  to  count  or  measure  an  adequate  series. 
Altogether,  the  appearance  of  the  columns  strongly  suggested  that  the  A,  B,  and  C  strata  of  the 
site  were  largely  composed  of  debris  left  by  its  human  inhabitants.  No  doubt  wind-blown  dust 
and  a  little  detritus  were  present,  but  the  quantities  of  these  would  be  small. 

Later,  when  Reisner's  notes  became  available,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  reached  a  similar  conclu- 
sion many  years  before.  In  the  account  referred  to  on  p.  21  he  wrote: 

"The  whole  deposit  of  debris  in  all  parts  of  the  excavation  consisted  of  very  thin  layers.  This  thinly  lami- 
nated deposit  showed  all  the  characteristics  of '  debris  of  occupation '  and  was  obviously  a  growing  village  floor 
laid  down  for  centuries  and  reaching  a  depth  in  places  of  3  meters. 

"The  different  colored  layers  had  no  archaeological  signification.  The  horizontal  lamination  continued  from 
bottom  to  top  through  the  three  layers.  The  limits  of  the  three  layers  were  not  sharply  marked  but  irregular  so 
that  in  the  horizontal  lamina  between  the  dark-brown  and  the  grey,  part  was  dark-brown  and  part  was  grey. 
The  separation  between  the  grey  and  the  black  was  similar.  The  brown  staining  of  the  upper  layer  was  obviously 
due  to  the  decay  of  wild  onions  still  visible  on  the  modern  surface.  I  suspected  that  the  black  was  also  due  to 
vegetable  matter  and  Sir  Henry  produced  a  report  from  Khartoum  which  confirmed  this  conclusion. 

"The  examination  of  the  section  cut  through  graves  on  the  edges  of  the  excavations  showed  that  it  was 
practically  hopeless  to  ascertain  the  level  from  which  they  were  dug.  As  usual  in  open  graves,  the  grave  was 
excavated  (breaking  in  this  case  through  the  laminated  debris  of  occupation)  and  the  excavated  debris  piled 
beside  the  grave  and  after  the  burial  thrown  in  to  form  the  filling  above  the  burial.  Usually  the  surplus  earth 
is  used  to  make  a  grave-mound  over  the  grave,  but  I  could  see  no  evidence  of  a  mound  in  these  cases.  These 
graves  had  been  overlaid  with  laminated  debris  and,  when  the  body  decayed,  the  filling  of  the  grave  settled  down 
and  with  it  the  laminated  debris  resting  upon  it.  Below,  the  sides  of  the  graves  were  clear  but  running  upwards 
from  these  sides  was  an  irregular  breakage  in  laminated  debris  which  made  it  impossible  to  fix  the  original  depth 
of  the  grave.  The  level  on  which  the  grave  was  dug  would  be  discovered  by  uncovering  the  floor  in  which  it 
was  dug  by  gradual  excavation  from  above." 

Still  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1940,  the  following  detailed  report,  dated  the  1st  of  May  1940,  was 
received  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Grabham,  then  Geological  Adviser  to  the  Sudan  Government.  By  that 
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time  this  chapter  as  originally  written  had  already  been  completed,  and  work  on  the  Jebel  Moya 
material  had  been  suspended  owing  to  the  war.  Because  of  this  interruption  no  part  of  the  publica- 
tion had  been  set  up  in  type,  so  it  has  been  possible  slightly  to  rearrange  the  material  of  the  chapter 
and  to  include  the  report  in  its  appropriate  place  here.  Mr.  Grabham's  opening  paragraph  con- 
tained a  brief  description  of  the  site  and  has  been  omitted  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  that  already 
given. 

"The  floor  of  the  basin  is  formed  of  deposits  which  may  be  referred  to  generally  as  follows: — 
"A.  The  surface  layer,  brown,  0-3  to  1-0  m.  thick. 

"B.  A  passes  into  B  with  a  change  of  colour  from  brown  to  grey  but  no  appreciable  structural  change.  It 
effervesces  freely  with  acid  and  the  light  colour  is  due  to  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  about  1  -2  m.  thick. 

"C.  B  passes  down  into  C  with  gradual  change  of  colour  but  no  appreciable  structural  change.  The  lime 
in  it  seems  to  be  concentrated  into  nodules. 

"D.  Is  not  so  distinct  from  the  lower  part  of  C  in  colour.  It  seems  free  from  grit  and  coarse  sand.  It  has 
numerous  white  spots  and  effervesces  freely  with  acid.  It  contains  some  pottery  but  less  than  the  upper 
layers. 

"Layers  A,  B,  and  C  contain  quantities  of  potsherds  but  I  understand  that  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in 
the  several  layers. 

"These  layers  rest  on  a  chalky  looking  bed  of  kaolinised  'granite'  which  passes  down  into  the  hard  fresh 
rock  at  a  depth  of  about  0-3  m. 

"We  have  notes  dated  22  and  24.  xii.  1913  and  18.  i.  1914  by  the  Geologist  Mr.  P.  Middleton,  together  with 
sections  drawn  by  him,  and  these  are  of  particular  value,  as  he  was  present  when  the  excavations  were  being 
made. 

"Samples  of  the  layers  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  collected  and  submitted  to  the  Soil  Chemist  Dr.  H.  Greene  from 
whose  report,  6C.  2A.  194/38  dated  April  7th,  1938,  the  following  notes  are  taken.  It  was  suggested  that  as 
the  larger  constituents  consist  mainly  of  potsherds  etc.,  these  should  be  eliminated  from  the  samples  before 
analysis. 

"(1)  Mechanical  Composition 


Sample 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Particles  exceeding  2  mm.  . 

17 

27 

1 

2% 

„      2-1  mm. 

13 

11 

10 

2% 

Fine  soil  (less  than  1  mm.) 

70 

62 

83 

96% 

Mechanical  analyses  of  the  fine  soil 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Coarse  sand  .... 

28 

21 

27 

12-6% 

Fine  sand  .... 

49 

45 

44 

37-2% 

Silt  

5 

15 

6 

10-6% 

Clay  .- 

18 

19 

23 

39-6% 

"Presence  of  Calcium  Carbonate 

"When  washed  the  particles  exceeding  2  mm.  do  not  effervesce  with  acid  nor  do  the  2-1  mm.  particles  of 
the  samples  A,  B,  and  C.  In  the  case  of  sample  D  some  of  the  2-1  mm.  particles  effervesce  freely. 
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"The  calcium  carbonate  content  of  the  fine  soil  was  as  follows: — 

0-23  0-36% 
18-3  16-8% 
0-28  0-39% 
13-5  10-6% 

"Dr.  Greene  suggests  that  this  calcium  carbonate  occurs  in  the  silt  fraction  of  the  soil. 
"Supplementary  Observations.  Alkalinity,  etc. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Ph  

9-2 

8-8 

8-4 

8-6 

Salt  content  per  cent 

0-06 

0-15 

0-15 

0-15 

Sediment  volume 

28 

34 

41 

72 

Nitrogen  per  cent 

0-027 

0-034 

0-029 

0-024 

"The  sediment  volume  is  a  function  of  the  clay  content. 

"  In  conclusion  Dr.  Green  is  inclined  to  regard  C  as  a  buried  soil  and  D  as  its  subsoil.  He  considers  that  the 
present  structure  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  material  forming  layers  A  and  B 
followed  by  continued  washing  and  precipitation  of  the  calcium. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  distribution  of  the  pottery  may  be  accounted  for  by  cracking  and  soil  circula- 
tion. This,  however,  seems  impossible  for  the  following  reasons :  The  soil  does  not  crack.  There  is  too  little  clay 
in  the  layers  A,  B,  and  C.  Neither  the  burials  nor  the  little  pockets  of  laminated  rain  wash  have  been  disturbed 
as  they  would  have  been,  had  there  been  any  soil  circulation  in  these  layers.  Nevertheless  the  soil  was  doubtless 
dug  over  for  cultivation  in  the  course  of  its  accumulation. 

"We  may  now  outline  the  series  of  events  represented  by  these  deposits. 

"First.  There  was  the  erosion  and  formation  of  the  basin  and  we  may  suppose  that  like  the  exposed  rock  of 
the  hill  to-day,  that  of  the  floor  of  the  basin  was  pretty  hard  and  fresh  before  the  soil  D  was  deposited  on  it. 

"Second.  The  formation  of  the  soil  D.  I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Greene  in  associating  C  and  D 
as  soil  and  subsoil.  The  mechanical  composition  of  D  with  its  large  proportions  of  fine  soil  and  clay  and  its 
small  proportion  of  larger  particles  is  very  distinct  from  C  which  in  these  features  is  quite  closely  related  to  A 
and  B.  Also  the  relatively  small  amount  of  pottery  contained  in  D  distinguishes  it  from  the  upper  layers.  My 
impression  is  that  D  had  already  been  formed  before  the  human  occupation  represented  by  layers  C,  B  and  A, 
and  that  the  few  potsherds  etc.,  contained  in  D  are  intrusive  as  a  consequence  of  cultivation  and  other  excava- 
tions. 

"  Third.  There  was  the  human  occupation  and  the  accumulation  of  the  layers  C,  B  and  A.  There  must  have 
been  some  kind  of  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the  basin  during  this  time  to  allow  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  and 
to  prevent  its  being  washed  away.  Probably  the  cultivator  took  good  care  that  the  soil  was  not  washed  away, 
also  the  cultivated  surface  of  the  ground  would  absorb  more  water  and  thus  reduce  the  chance  of  erosion. 

"Fourth.  Mr.  Middleton's  sections  along  line  O  and  along  a  line  10  m.  east  of  line  5  suggest  that  the  layers 
originally  covered  the  whole  of  the  basin.  It  must  still  have  been  held  by  a  dam  across  the  outlet  and  probably 
human  occupation  continued.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  leaching  and  precipitation  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Greene  occurred  and  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  the  calcium  carbonate  in  B  with  almost  none  in  the  surface 
layer  A. 

"During  these  stages  the  surface  of  the  underlying  granite  had  been  gradually  decomposing  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chalky  looking  kaolinised  layer. 

"Fifth.  The  site  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  and  cultivators.  The  outlet  being  no  longer  banked  up, 


Sample  A 
„  B 

„  c 

„  D 
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the  streams  cut  down  their  channels  and  the  layers  towards  the  outlet  were  eroded  away.  It  is  possible  that  the 
site  may  have  been  abandoned  either  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sennar  or  owing  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Arabs. 

"The  question  arises  as  to  whether  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  climates  which  prevailed  during 
this  succession  of  stages.  The  human  culture  represented  is  of  a  neolithic  type  and  this  limits  us  to  relatively 
recent  times  regarded  from  a  geological  standpoint. 

"There  must  have  been  a  considerable  change  of  climate  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  basin  was 
cracked  and  formed  to  that  under  which  the  soil  D  was  laid  down  on  its  floor.  The  erosion  probably  occurred 
under  conditions  of  low  rainfall  when  there  was  little  vegetation.  The  soil  D  must  have  accumulated  under  a 
more  humid  climate  which  promoted  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  this  held  the  soil.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
outlet  of  the  basin  may  have  become  blocked  naturally  at  this  stage  perhaps  by  a  fallen  tree  or  by  some  boulders. 
The  high  proportion  of  clay  in  D  as  already  indicated,  suggests  that  the  conditions  were  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  later.  This  clay,  like  that  of  the  surrounding  plains,  may  have  been  partly  of  eolian  origin.  With 
the  hills  covered  with  vegetation  and  undisturbed  by  man,  the  rain  might  wash  down  relatively  little  coarse 
material.  The  absence  of  large  quartz  grains  in  the  soil  precludes  its  being  derived  as  a  result  of  decomposition 
from  the  underlying  rock.  Probably  the  accumulation  of  D  occupied  a  considerably  longer  time  than  that  of 
the  other  layers. 

"The  human  occupation  occurred  under  climatic  conditions  rather  drier  than  those  of  the  second  stage  and 
probably  not  very  different  from  those  that  still  prevail.  Man  must  have  cut  down  or  burnt  the  trees  and  bushes 
on  the  hills  around  as  well  as  making  tracks  up  the  valleys  thus  permitting  more  sandy  material  to  reach  the 
basin  and  so  the  layers  C,  B  and  A  were  built  up  with  coarser  material  some  of  which  was  the  result  of  weathering 
during  the  more  humid  conditions  of  the  second  period  but  which  had  been  retained  on  the  slopes  until  man 
came  and  disturbed  the  vegetation.  These  conditions  may  have  continued  even  during  the  time  of  leaching  and 
precipitation,  stage  4. 

"The  abandonment  of  the  basin  by  the  cultivators  together  with  the  arrival  of  the  nomad  and  his  goats  would 
account  for  the  present  conditions  of  erosion  even  though  the  climate  may  have  remained  much  the  same  as  in 
stages  3  and  4. 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  on  geological  grounds  to  give  any  estimates  of  the  lengths  of  time  involved  by  the 
various  stages.  The  accumulation  of  layers  C,  B  and  A,  as  well  as  the  concentration  of  lime,  must  have  required 
a  considerable  time,  possibly  amounting  to  3000  or  4000  years,  but  these  are  pure  guesses.  The  subsequent 
erosion  may  be  a  matter  of  500  years — since  the  Arabs  arrived." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Grabham  supports  the  conclusions  which  had  already,  and  indepen- 
dently, been  reached,  viz.  that  the  D  stratum  had  been  laid  down  before  the  human  occupation 
began ;  that  the  C,  B,  and  A  layers  were  deposited  during  the  period  of  human  occupation,  and 
that  the  denudation  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  site. 

Now,  as  the  accumulation  of  the  C,  B,  and  A  strata  was  directly  due  to  the  human  occupation 
of  the  site,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  rate  at  which  they  were  deposited  must  at  any  period  have 
been  roughly  proportional  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  period.  In  less  mathematical 
language,  the  more  people  there  were  living  on  the  site  the  greater  the  thickness  of  debris  they 
would  collectively  leave  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  and  the  more  they  would  disturb  conditions 
on  the  surrounding  hill-sides.  We  may  anticipate  a  later  chapter  to  observe  that,  when  the  graves 
were  arranged  in  a  chronological  vertical  sequence,  it  was  found  that  the  population  of  the  valley 
reached  its  maximum  at  the  time  when  the  B  stratum  was  being  formed.  This  stratum  ought, 
therefore,  on  the  above  reasoning,  to  have  been  deposited  more  rapidly  than  the  others.  It  is, 
then,  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  find  that  both  Middleton  (p.  23)  and  Dr.  Greene  {see  Mr. 
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Grabham's  report),  at  different  times  and  independently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  B  stratum 
does,  in  fact,  represent  a  period  of  rapid  accumulation. 

As  for  the  dam  postulated  by  Middleton  and  Grabham,  no  trace  of  such  a  structure  can  now 
be  discerned,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  invalidate  the  assumption  that  something  of  the  kind 
must  have  existed.  It  may  well  have  happened  early  in  the  human  history  of  the  valley  that  the 
inhabitants,  observing  that  soil  was  being  washed  away  after  unusually  heavy  rain,  placed  a  row 
of  large  stones  across  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  to  check  this  erosion.  A  generation  or  so  later,  as 
more  deposit  accumulated,  another  row  of  stones  may  have  been  added  above  and  behind  the 
first,  and  this  process,  continued  through  the  centuries,  would  produce  what  would  be  in  effect  a 
spillway  revetted  with  stone.  Rising  slowly  in  this  manner,  the  slope  of  this  spillway  would  almost 
automatically  be  less  than  the  natural  "angle  of  repose"  of  the  deposit,  so  that  the  structure  would 
be  stable  and,  if  kept  in  repair,  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  strata  in  place  in  the  way  required 
by  the  geologists.  But,  neglected  and  once  breached,  a  construction  of  this  kind  would  rapidly 
disintegrate,  leaving  no  trace;  for  any  stone  used  in  the  revetment  would  be  quite  indistinguishable 
from  the  other  rocks  and  boulders  with  which  the  bed  of  the  gorge  is  strewn. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  foregoing  conjecture.  Stone  revetments  of  the 
kind  envisaged  were  not  unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  some  of  the  old  reservoirs  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Sudan  (and  hitherto  attributed  to  the  Meroitic  period)  have  their  banks  reinforced  in  exactly 
the  manner  described. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  here  is  the  remainder  of  the  account  of  his  excavation  which  Dr. 
Reisner  prepared  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  writer  in  April  1938.  The  first  section 
of  the  report  has  already  been  quoted  on  p.  30. 

REPORT  BY  DR.  REISNER  (continued) 

"(2)  Excavation  of  a  section  of  the  area  of  the  Gebel  Moyah  site. 

"Sir  Henry  requested  me  to  make  a  test  excavation  immediately  and  gave  me  a  couple  of  my  trained  Quftis 
then  employed  by  him.  He  measured  off  an  area  20  meters  square  on  the  southern  (?)  edge  of  his  excavations. 
I  ordered  the  men  to  sweep  off  the  surface  dust  with  brushes  (sort  used  by  housemaids).  Usually  a  site  has  as 
its  top  layer  a  layer  of  drift  sand,  a  layer  of  debris  of  decay  or  a  layer  of  agricultural  soil.  This  top  layer  has 
to  be  removed  to  the  first  surface  of  decay  (a  weathered  surface  of  debris  of  decay)  or  the  first  living  floor.  This 
top  layer  is  in  most  cases  stripped  off  rapidly  using  picks  or  hoes.  In  the  debris  of  Gebel  Moyah  there  was  no 
agricultural  soil,  no  drift  sand  nor  debris  of  decay,  but  only  a  light  deposit  of  dust.  The  examination  of  the 
older  excavation  had  shown  that  the  debris  was  composed  entirely  of  laminated  debris  of  occupation  (a  growing 
living  floor).  Therefore,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  I  ordered  the  workmen  to  sweep  the  surface  dust  with  brushes. 

"  When  the  20  meter  square  was  swept,  the  surface  exposed  to  view  was  obviously  the  trodden  living  floor 
of  a  tukl  village  with  the  usual  litter  of  such  a  surface  (potsherds,  a  grindstone,  a  stone  rubber,  fragments  of 
egg-shell,  etc.).  In  one  corner  wild  onions  which  had  recently  been  growing  were  beginning  to  decay.  In  another 
place  were  marks  of  two  jars  of  water  which  had  leaked  water  around  them  and  these  were  clearly  water  jars 
used  for  Sir  Henry's  workmen. 

"I  had  the  men  then  scrape  off  a  centimeter  of  the  debris  and  this  exposed  a  similar  floor.  The  operation 
was  repeated  again  with  the  same  result.  I  concluded  that  the  deposit  had  been  built  up  as  the  growing  living 
floor  of  a  tukl  village.  Probably  each  of  the  laminae  had  been  produced  by  the  tread  of  bare  feet  after  the 
ground  had  been  wetted  by  rain.  Of  course  any  one  surface  on  one  day  was  uneven  and  it  would  have  been  a 
very  tedious  and  difficult  task  to  follow  any  one  surface  over  a  large  area. 
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"Having  thus  proved  by  dissection  the  conclusion  that  the  debris  was  of  occupation  formed  by  a  growing 
village  floor,  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  level  of  the  graves  in  one  quarter  (5x5  m.)  of  the  area  under  examina- 
tion. Here  I  had  the  workmen  clear  out  about  a  centimeter  at  a  time,  sweeping  up  and  looking  out  for  grave 
outlines  on  the  swept  surface.  At  about  one  meter  down,  they  exposed  three  graves  all  opening  in  the  same  floor. 

"  (3)  Observations  on  the  site  as  a  whole. 

"The  basin  was  based  on  rock  which  appeared  to  slope  down  from  three  directions  and  open  out  on  the 
fourth  side.  It  is  probable  that  the  basin  had  deposited  on  the  rock  a  layer  of  weather  detritus  and  I  suspect 
that  the  underlying  black  layer  was  connected  with  this  detritus.  The  rock  surface  exposed  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  was  fairly  level  although  sloping  gently  to  one  side.  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  when  the  village 
began,  perhaps  with  a  few  huts,  there  was  some  deposit  of  soil  in  the  basin.  The  modern  surface  of  the  basin 
as  I  saw  it  in  1914  seemed  to  follow  the  contours  of  the  rock  approximately,  but  the  surface  was  probably 
denuded  by  rain  water  drained  off  from  the  higher  connected  valleys. 

"(4)  The  relation  between  the  burials  and  the  huts  of  the  village. 

"The  graves  which  I  saw  were  in  groups  like  those  in  Nubian  and  Ethiopian  cemeteries  of  the  Sudan.  In 
those  evidence  has  been  found  of  babies  buried  under  the  floor  of  a  hut  as  well  as  in  ordinary  cemeteries  or  in 
special  cemeteries  for  children.  Nevertheless  I  admit  that  the  custom  of  burying  adult  persons  in  the  floor  of 
their  huts  may  have  prevailed  in  this  village. 

"It  seemed  to  me  in  1914  that  at  no  time  had  the  village  taken  the  whole  area  of  the  basin.  I  thought  the 
village  had  moved  around  the  basin  from  time  to  time,  and  the  graves  made  on  the  site  not  occupied  at  that 
time.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  movement  of  the  village  was  caused  partly  or  wholly  by  the  abandonment  of 
huts  used  for  the  burial  of  their  owners." 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  GRAVES 

DISTRIBUTION 

A  total  of  2,883  graves  was  registered  during  the  excavations  at  Jebel  Moya,  but  of  these  Nos. 
2651  to  2720  and  Nos.  2780  to  2800  were  not  excavated,  leaving  2,792  actually  cleared.  Not  all  of 
these  contained  human  remains.  A  few  contained  only  pottery  and  probably  were  not  graves  at 
all,  and  25  were  the  graves  of  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tomb  cards  for  a  number  of  the 
graves  record  more  than  one  body  under  one  grave  number,  so  that  altogether  the  remains — very 
fragmentary  in  some  cases — of  3,137  separate  individuals  were  accounted  for.  This  number  is 
made  up  as  follows  i1 


Adults 

Children 
under 

14  years 
of  age 

Total 

Percentage 
of  total 

Males 

575 

3 

578 

18-4 

Females  . 

1,101 

34 

1,135 

36-2 

Sex  unknown  . 

1,178 

246 

1,424 

45-4 

2,854 

283 

3,137 

There  is  no  real  evidence  of  multiple  burial.  Occasionally  the  bodies  of  children  were  found 
with  those  of  adults,  and  in  some  cases  two  adults  appear  to  have  been  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
But  where  three,  four,  or  five  bodies  are  grouped  under  the  same  grave  number  they  cannot  be 
identified  as  contemporary  multiple  burials.  The  skeletons  were  closely  packed  in  some  parts  of 
Site  100,  and  the  sides  of  the  graves  have  generally  collapsed.  The  small  groups  of  bodies  found 
together  with  different  orientations  are  therefore  less  likely  to  be  examples  of  communal  burial 
than  separate  interments,  made  from  different  levels  at  different  times,  which  have  crowded  or 
cut  into  each  other.  Of  human  sacrifices  such  as  are  met  with  in  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  Northern 
Sudan  from  Middle  Kingdom  down  to  Christian  times  there  were  no  certain  traces. 

Most  of  the  bodies  are  shown  on  the  grave  plan,  the  unexcavated  graves  Nos.  2651  to  2720 
being  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  They  are  in  the  rectangle  J.  9,  L.  12  and  must  have  been  in  the 
C  and  D  strata.  This  plan  was  prepared  by  the  writer  and  its  construction  presented  no  particular 
difficulty.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  position  and  burial  attitude  of  all  the  bodies 
found  during  the  last  two  seasons  had  been  plotted  on  a  series  of  small  sheets,  and  these  were 


1  The  sex  and  approximate  age  of  the  bodies  is  that  determined 
at  the  time  of  excavation  by  the  physical  anthropologists  working 
in  the  field  and  recorded  on  the  anatomical  cards.  This  record  is 
also  the  basis  on  which  rest  some  of  the  statistical  diagrams  which 
illustrate  this  chapter,  the  various  observations  in  Chapters  IV  and  V 
regarding  the  wearing  of  personal  ornaments,  and  the  conclusions 
in  Chapter  IX  on  the  nature  of  the  settlement.  It  is  obvious  that  the 


validity  of  all  these  depends  ultimately  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  skeletons  were  sexed.  The  statement  of  this  simple  fact  implies 
no  reflection  on  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  field-workers.  On 
the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  wearing  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  orna- 
ments is  any  guide  to  sex,  the  archaeological  evidence  was  generally 
in  agreement  with  the  findings  of  the  anthropologists. 
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transferred  by  tracing  to  a  large  combined  plan.  The  East  Cemetery  graves  were  then  added,  the 
position  of  these  being  given  by  the  East  Cemetery  plan,  and  the  burial  attitudes  obtained  from 
Bates's  tomb  cards.  It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  main  grave  plan,  the  East  Cemetery  is  quite  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  rest  of  the  site,  as  the  space  between,  and  at  the  side  of,  the  "horns"  was 
excavated  in  1913-1914.  On  the  plan  the  graves — or,  strictly  speaking,  the  bodies — in  the  A  and  B 
strata  are  shown  in  black,  those  in  the  C  stratum  in  green,  and  those  in  the  D  stratum  (i.e.  70  or 
more  centimetres  below  C  surface)  orange.  There  were  actually  very  few  bodies  recorded  as  being 
found  in  the  A  stratum  and  the  majority  of  those  shown  in  black  may  be  taken  as  being  in  the 
B  stratum. 

The  number  of  excavated  graves  recorded  in  the  various  strata  is  as  follows : 


In  A  stratum 

14  graves 

0-5% 

,,  B  „ 

1,463  „ 

52-5% 

c 

830  „ 

29-7% 

.,  D  „ 

190  „ 

6-8% 

Unknown 

295  „ 

10-5% 

Total 

2,792  „ 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  B  graves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  East  Cemetery  as  the 
datum  here  is  above  ground  surface.  This  is  the  area  in  which  Bates's  graves  in  "chalk"  were 
found,  and  this  "chalk"  would  indicate  that  all  the  C  stratum  and  most  of  the  D  stratum  had  been 
denuded  away.  It  seems  likely,  however,  from  a  consideration  of  the  levels,  either  that  the  C  and 
D  layers  were  exceptionally  thin  at  this  point,  or  that  there  was  an  outcrop  of  the  decomposing 
granite  which  underlay  the  D  stratum.  Although  the  graves  in  question  are  certainly  among  the 
earliest  on  the  site,  they  are  not  deeper  below  the  datum  than  some  of  the  other  graves  recorded 
as  being  in  the  D  stratum. 

As  for  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery  excavated  by  Bates,  the  position  of  this  in  relation  to  the 
20-metre  grid  could  be  only  approximately  determined.  It  is  shown  as  an  inset  on  the  main  plan, 
and  although  some  of  the  graves  in  it  are  coloured  green,  this  indicates  a  probability,  as  distinct 
from  actual  evidence,  that  these  graves  are  below  C  surface. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  all  the  graves  for  which  tomb  cards  exist  are  shown  on  the 
plan ;  a  total  of  90  is  missing.  Thirty-eight  of  these  were  not  marked  on  the  East  Cemetery  plan, 
the  unreliability  of  which  has  already  been  remarked  upon.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  in  trial 
pits  or  are  otherwise  outside  the  frame  of  the  plan ;  some  were  not  graves  at  all ;  others  contained 
only  fragments  which  were  not  drawn,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  the  position  of  the  grave  is  not 
recorded  on  the  card.  The  omission  of  these  few  graves  amongst  so  many  is  not  really  a  matter  of 
serious  consequence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  graves  lie  in  two  groups,  a  north-eastern  and  a  south-western, 
separated  by  a  khor  which  runs  roughly  from  north-west  to  south-east.  This  is  not  because  the 
khor  in  ancient  times  formed  a  barrier  or  natural  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  groups  but 
because  the  excavation  was  carried  out  in  two  distinct  areas  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  full  lines  in 
this  diagram  show  the  squares  excavated  during  the  last  two  seasons  and  the  dotted  lines  the  area 
covered  by  the  lower  part  of  the  East  Cemetery.  The  north-western  part  of  the  area  included  in 
the  plan  had  not  been  excavated  when  work  was  stopped  in  1914.  The  graves  are  noticeably  fewer 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  khors,  showing  that  many  bodies  must  have  been  swept  away  by  the  erosion 
which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  khors. 

In  later  chapters  of  this  volume  it  will  from  time  to  time  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the  "north- 
eastern area"  or  the  "south-western  area",  but  it  is  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are 
only  samples,  large  but  to  some  extent  random,  of  a  much  larger  area  quite  devoid  of  natural 
divisions.  The  two  large  groups  of  graves  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  originally  separate  burial- 
grounds  the  limits  of  which  had  been  reached.  There  is  evidence  that  the  deposit  covering  the 
many  acres  of  the  site  as  yet  unexcavated  still  contains  graves  in  large  numbers,  and  the  groups 
with  which  we  are  concerned  are  simply  two  which  happen  to  have  been  excavated. 


Fig.  7.  Diagram  showing  areas  excavated. 


There  are  roughly  twice  as  many  graves  in  the  north-eastern  area  as  there  are  in  the  south- 
western, but  the  ratio  varies  at  different  levels  and  is  much  more  than  2  :  1  in  the  higher  strata.  This 
might  suggest  that,  while  these  strata  were  being  formed,  the  inhabitants  were  living  in  the  south- 
western area  and  burying  most  of  their  dead  in  the  north-eastern  area,  a  conclusion  which  is  to 
some  extent  borne  out  by  the  distribution  of  objects  in  use  during  that  period  (see  Chapters  IV,  V, 
and  VIII).  In  these  upper  levels,  however,  no  valid  comparison  is  possible.  The  Segadi  and  Moya 
New  trenches  were  in  the  south-western  area  and,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  are  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  number  of  bodies  which  may  have  been  removed  during  the  excava- 
tions of  the  first  season.  As  far  as  recorded  graves  go,  Fig.  8  shows  approximately  the  variation 
in  the  numbers  of  burials  at  all  levels  in  the  two  areas. 

To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  grave  plan  it  might  seem  that  Site  100  must  have  been  a 
cemetery  and  nothing  else,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  site  was  a  settlement.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  material  accumulated  by  the  excavators  was  recovered  from  graves,  so  that 
the  many  tons  of  potsherds  and  the  hundreds  of  stone  implements  and  other  objects  not  found  in 
graves  can  only  have  been  left  by  people  who  actually  lived  on  the  site.  Nearly  half  the  graves 
(1,328  or  48  per  cent.)  were  completely  barren  (see  p.  47),  and  of  the  remainder  the  majority  yielded 
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only  a  few  beads  or  lipstuds.  Pottery,  inclusive  of  odd  sherds  in  the  filling,  was  found  in  only  2  per 
cent,  of  the  graves.  Apart  from  these  facts,  there  is  the  evidence  adduced  in  Chapter  I  that  the 
deposit  on  the  site  had  been  built  up  as  the  growing  living-floor  of  a  native  village.  It  is  true  that 
the  area  excavated  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  valley  floor,  but  the  possibility  that 
this  area,  by  some  coincidence,  contained  the  cemeteries  of  people  who  lived  in  the  unexcavated 
part  of  the  valley  is  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  bodies  were  found  almost  wherever  trial  pits  were 
sunk.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  people  buried  at  Jebel  Moya  must  also  have  lived 
there,  and  that  the  living  and  the  dead  must  have  existed  on  the  site  in  close  and  startling  proximity. 

This  naturally  gives  rise  to  speculation  as  to  the  burial  customs  of  the  community.  The  dead 
may  seem  to  have  been  disposed  of  with  scant  ceremony.  Many,  as  has  just  been  observed,  were 
buried  with  no  ornaments  at  all,  and  most  of  the  others  with  nothing  but  the  few  beads  or  lipstuds 
they  wore  during  life.  Only  in  rare  cases  was  grave  furniture,  such  as  a  whole  pot,  included  with 
a  burial.  There  was  a  great  diversity  of  burial  attitudes  and  the  graves  were  orientated  to  every  point 
of  the  compass.  Some  of  them  {see  plan)  cut  clean  across,  and  removed  parts  of,  bodies  which 
cannot  have  been  buried  long  before.  It  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  site  was  permanently  set 
apart  and  reserved  as  a  burial-ground.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dead  may  have  been  buried 
either  beneath  the  floors  of  the  huts  in  which  they  had  lived  or  just  outside.  Both  methods  are  still 
used  in  the  Southern  Sudan  to-day.1  If  this  method  of  burial  were  indeed  the  custom,  it  may  well 
have  been  that  the  huts  were  abandoned  after  the  burial,  and,  in  the  slow  course  of  time,  when  the 
huts  had  decayed  and  their  sites  had  been  obliterated  by  the  accumulation  of  debris,  a  later  genera- 
tion may  have  lived  above  the  bodies.  It  is  improbable  that  at  any  time,  even  during  the  period  of 
maximum  population,  the  living  site  occupied  the  whole  of  the  basin.  The  village  must  have 
moved  from  time  to  time,  but  whether  the  huts  were  abandoned  for  the  reasons  just  suggested,  or 
because  their  walls  and  roofs  had  begun  to  harbour  snakes  and  scorpions,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say. 

An  alternative  possibility  is  that  the  dead  may  have  been  buried  in  any  temporarily  unoccupied 
ground  (as  suggested  on  p.  39),  with  nothing  to  mark  the  position  of  the  grave  once  the  mound 
made  by  the  original  filling  had  settled.  When  no  surface  trace  of  the  grave  remained,  people  may 
have  lived — as  they  certainly  must  have  walked — over  it,  either  oblivious  of,  or  undisturbed  by, 
the  body  mouldering  beneath  their  feet.  There  is  occasional  evidence  that  some  graves  were 
marked  by  stones,  but  these  were  exceptional.  If  grave  superstructures  had  been  the  rule,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  frequent  cases  of  graves  cutting  into  earlier  burials? 

The  occasional  instances  of  women  and  babies  being  found  in  the  same  grave  may  point  to 
the  existence  at  Jebel  Moya  of  another  burial  custom  which  still  survives — or  which  until  recently 
survived — in  the  Southern  Sudan.  Mr.  D.  N.  Macdiarmid,  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  wrote 

"Another  custom  among  these  Nubas  [i.e.  those  in  the  Heiban  district],  and  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 


1  Amongst  the  Burun  in  Southern  Fung  "a  dead  person  is  buried 
under  the  floor  of  his  hut ;  if  he  has  any  relations  living  they  keep 
the  hut  in  repair  till  the  village  moves,  otherwise  it  is  allowed  to  fall 
down"  (J.  P.  Mostyn,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  210;  see  also  E.  E. 
Evans-Pritchard,  vol.  XV,  p.  20).  With  other  tribes  in  this  area, 
e.g.  the  Jumjum  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Sillok,  the  custom  is 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  small  children  inside  huts  (Evans-Pritchard  in 
S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XV,  pp.  7  and  23).  Of  the  Bongo  in  the  Tonj  district 
of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  Evans-Pritchard  writes:  "One  informant  told 


me  that  in  the  past  the  dead  man  was  buried  in  his  hut,  but  I  was 
generally  informed  that  he  would  be  buried  near  the  hut  in  the 
centre  of  the  homestead"  (S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XII,  p.  39).  Amongst 
other  tribes  who  bury  their  dead  just  outside  their  huts  are  the 
Acholi  and  the  Anuak,  who  dig  graves  by  the  entrance  (S.N.  &  R., 
vol.  II,  p.  159,  and  vol.  V,  p.  123),  and  the  Kuku,  the  Langu,  the 
Lotuko,  and  the  Nuer  (ibid.,  vol.  VII  (1),  p.  18;  vol.  V,  p.  50;  vol. 
VIII,  p.  36,  and  vol.  VI,  p.  156). 
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the  population  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  should,  is  that  of  burying  infants  with  their  dead  mothers.  In 
some  cases  the  father  resists  the  custom  and  the  child  is  given  a  chance  of  life  and,  if  the  infant  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  eat  dura  flour,  it  may  live.  Two  such  motherless  infants  have  been  brought  to  us  to  be  cared  for; 
had  we  not  taken  these  infants  they  would  have  died.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  them  who  was  only  three  days 
old  died,  but  the  other  has  been  with  us  for  over  a  year."1 

The  present  writer,  it  may  be  added,  saw  this  infant  in  Mr.  Macdiarmid's  mission  school  at  Heiban. 

Sometimes  at  Jebel  Moya  children  of  4  or  5  years  were  found  buried  with  adults,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  can  be  regarded  as  examples  of  the  custom  just  described. 

In  one  case,  grave  100/2751,  a  woman  had  apparently  died  in  childbirth  and  was  buried  with 
the  newly  born — or  partly  born — infant  still  in  position  at  the  pelvis. 

The  vertical  distribution,  referred  to  C  surface,  of  most  of  the  bodies  found  during  the  excava- 
tions is  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  The  former  shows  the  bodies  in  the  north-eastern  and  south- 
western areas  separately,  and  Fig.  9  the  burials  in  the  two  areas  combined.  Not  all  the  recorded 
burials  are  accounted  for  in  these  diagrams ;  those  from  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery  and  from  the 
other  graves  which  could  not  be  referred  to  C  surface  are  necessarily  excluded.  But,  as  Fig.  9  is 
based  on  figures  for  2,577  bodies,  the  comparatively  small  number  excluded  would  make  no 
appreciable  difference  to  the  distribution  pattern.  This  traces  roughly  the  growth  and  decline  of 
the  number  of  burials,  but  the  edge  of  the  pattern  is  singularly  jagged  and  there  are  striking  varia- 
tions in  the  numbers  of  bodies  at  consecutive  5-cm.  intervals.  On  C  surface,  for  instance,  there 
are  124  bodies,  but  only  63  bodies  5  cm.  below  this  level  and  80  bodies  5  cm.  above  it.  Similarly, 
while  there  are  23  bodies  100  cm.  above  C  surface,  there  are  only  3  bodies  at  levels  of  95  cm.  and 
105  cm.  respectively,  and  this  sort  of  irregularity  is  repeated  throughout  the  range.  It  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  circumstance  that,  while  the  depth  of  a  body  (the  measurement  was  usually  made  to 
the  pelvis)  below  ground  surface  was  measured  to  the  nearest  5  cm.  during  the  second,  third,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  season,  it  was  measured  only  to  the  nearest  10  cm.  during  the  period 
of  intense  activity  which  characterized  the  later  part  of  the  last  season  and  during  which  a  large 
number  of  graves  was  excavated.  The  result,  on  the  diagram,  is  to  show  an  undue  preponderance 
of  bodies  at  10-cm.  intervals.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  irregularities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
graves  dug  from  a  given  surface  were  not — or  are  extremely  unlikely  to  have  been — of  exactly  the 
same  depth.  These  irregularities  have  been  smoothed  out  in  the  curve  in  Fig.  10,  which  gives  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  population  of  the  settlement  during  the  period  of 
occupation. 

In  a  site  such  as  Jebel  Moya,  where  material  from  graves  has  to  be  compared  with  similar 
material  not  found  in  graves,  it  is  important  to  know,  not  so  much  the  position  of  a  skeleton  with 
respect  to  a  datum,  as  the  level  from  which  the  grave  was  dug.  This  it  was  not  often  possible  to 
ascertain,  for  reasons  sufficiently  indicated  by  Reisner  (p.  30).  It  is  not  noted  on  any  of  the  East 
Cemetery  tomb  cards,  but  Dixon  during  the  third  and  fourth  seasons  was  sometimes  successful 
in  finding  and  recording  it,  and  the  depth,  as  dug,  of  203  graves  is  available.  Fifty-seven  of  these 
were  in  the  B  stratum,  1 17  in  C  stratum,  and  29  in  D  stratum.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those 
of  the  total  number  of  graves  in  each  stratum  given  on  p.  38,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  depth  of  only 
4  per  cent,  of  the  graves  in  the  B  stratum  could  be  ascertained,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 

1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (1),  p.  126. 
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C  and  D  strata  being  14  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  The  recorded  depths  vary  from 
10  cm.  to  140  cm. — a  very  wide  variation.  In  any  case  there  can  have  been  no  such  thing  as  a 
standard  depth,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  some  graves  cut  into  earlier  burials. 
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Fig.  8.  Diagram  showing  vertical  distribution  of  bodies  in  separate  areas. 

The  depth  of  a  grave  probably  depended  on  the  number  and  energy  of  those  engaged  in  digging 
it.  The  average  of  the  recorded  figures  is  approximately  50  cm. ;  that  is,  the  average  depth,  as  dug, 
of  the  graves  at  Jebel  Moya  is  50  cm.  This  figure  is  probably  not  very  dependable,  both  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  sample  on  which  it  is  based  and  because  some  of  the  recorded  depths  are 
themselves  open  to  doubt.  It  is  improbable,  for  instance,  that  bodies  could  have  been  buried  only 
10  or  15  cm.  below  the  ground  surface  existing  at  the  time.  Graves  of  this  depth  can  have  been 
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mere  shallow  scratchings  in  the  ground,  and  must,  if  correctly  recorded,  have  had  mounds  piled 
over  them  to  cover  the  body.  Such  mounds,  if  they  existed,  were  not  distinguished  at  the  time  of 
excavation.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  graves  of  a  depth  of  130  or  140  cm.  are  also  exceptional, 
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Fig.  9.  Diagram  showing  vertical  distribution  of  bodies. 


and  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  recording  cannot  be  excluded.  Still,  the  average  of  50  cm.  is 
based  on  the  only  available  data  and  must  be  accepted.  It  is  not  likely  to  lead  us  seriously  astray 
in  matters  of  broad  generalisation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that,  on  an  average,  the  bodies  found  at  any  level  are  those  of 
persons  who  were  living  on  a  surface  50  cm.  above  that  level.  If,  then,  the  lines  of  the  diagram 
Fig.  9  were  all  moved  upwards  a  distance  of  50  cm.  on  the  scale,  the  diagram  would  show  roughly 
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the  number  of  people  living  in  the  valley— or,  more  correctly,  on  that  part  of  it  which  was  exca- 
vated—at various  levels  throughout  its  occupation.  The  thick  continuous  curve  in  Fig.  10  shows 
the  result  of  this  lifting  and  of  the  smoothing  out  of  the  irregularities  of  the  previous  figure.  It  is 
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Fig.  10.  Curve  showing  growth  and  decline  of  population. 

such  that  the  total  obtained  by  adding  together  the  number  of  people  (they  are  no  longer  merely 
"bodies")  at  every  5-cm.  interval  is  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  by  a  similar  process  in  Fig.  9,  viz. 
2,577.  The  curve  is  now  a  population  curve.  It  illustrates,  it  is  true,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  popula- 
tion only  of  the  excavated  area,  but  this  area  is  so  large  that  it  can  fairly  be  considered  representa- 
tive of  the  valley  floor  as  a  whole,  and  the  curve  representative  of  the  population  of  the  valley.  It 
shows  that  the  settlement  was  founded  by  a  small  group  of  people  and  that  the  population 
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expanded  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  until  most  or  all  of  the  B  stratum  had  been  deposited.  Then  a 
period  of  rapid  decline  set  in,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  settlement  was  entirely 
abandoned.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  cannot  be  relied  on,  because  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  number  of  people  whose  graves  on  the  higher  levels  may  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  denudation  of  the  strata  and  the  operations  of  the  first  season,  and  of  whom  no  trace 
now  remains.  Making  allowance  for  these,  the  actual  population  curve  may  have  been  somewhat 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  10,  but  this  is  purely  conjectural  and  in  any  case  does  not  affect 
the  general  picture  of  growth  and  decline. 

The  preponderance  of  female  over  male  burials,  already  shown  by  the  figures  on  p.  37,  is 
brought  out  in  a  more  striking  manner  by  plotting  the  vertical  distribution  of  male  and  female 
burials  separately,  as  in  Fig.  11.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  diagram  that,  where  the  sex  could  be 
determined,  the  female  outnumbered  the  male  burials  at  practically  all  levels;  the  diagram  also 
shows  the  fairly  large  number  of  burials  where  the  sex  could  not  be  determined.  Fig.  11,  like  the 
preceding  diagrams,  is  based  on  the  figures  for  2,577  bodies,  of  which  1,481,  or  57-5  per  cent., 
could  be  sexed.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  these  are  recorded  as  male  and  997  as  female. 
The  sex  of  the  remaining  1,096  bodies,  42-5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  could  not  be  determined  because 
the  bones  were  too  fragmentary  or  because  the  burials  had  been  disturbed  in  some  way.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  male  bodies  are  more  susceptible  to  rapid  decay  or  to  disturbance  than 
those  of  females.  There  are  no  grounds,  that  is,  for  assuming  these  fragmentary  and  disturbed 
bodies  to  have  been  preponderantly  male;  the  probability  is  that  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
amongst  them  would  be  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  larger  group  which  could  be  sexed.  It  is 
therefore  justifiable  to  take  Fig.  1 1  at  its  face  value  and  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  female  burials 
outnumber  the  male  on  an  average  by  about  2  to  1.  This  ratio  is  not  constant  at  all  levels;  it 
fluctuates  considerably,  chiefly  because  of  the  small  numbers  involved,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
to  be  greater  at  the  higher  levels.  The  ratio  of  female  to  male  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  B  stratum 
may  be  3  to  1  or  even  more,  while  in  the  lowest  levels  the  sexes  are  in  more  equal  proportion. 

How  far  these  burials  reflect  the  actual  life  of  the  settlement  is  doubtful.  On  the  natural 
assumption  that  men  and  women  lived  on  the  site  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  burials,  we 
have  strong  evidence  of  the  practice  of  polygyny,  and  we  are  to  envisage  the  men  of  Jebel  Moya 
raiding  the  surrounding  tribes  for  women.  Less  plausibly,  the  figures  would  support  the  theory 
that  the  men,  not  necessarily  polygynous,  were  hunters  and  warriors,  and  that  many  of  them  met 
their  deaths  outside  the  valley  either  in  battle  or  in  the  chase.  But  if  these  pursuits  caused  a  mor- 
tality rate  of  anything  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  they  must  have  been  attended  by  more  than  usual 
hazards,  and  polygyny  is  perhaps  the  more  credible  explanation  of  the  preponderance  of  female 
burials.  Possibly  both  causes  operated  to  produce  it,  and  there  may  have  been  others.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  product  of  nature  unaided. 

Fig.  12  is  primarily  a  test  of  the  reliability  of  C  surface  as  a  reference  datum.  Where  all  the 
strata  are  present  the  pattern  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  graves  ought  to  be  the  same  whether 
they  are  referred  to  ground  surface  or  any  other  datum.  There  is  no  part  of  Site  100  which  has 
not  been  subjected  to  some  degree  of  denudation,  but  the  crowded  square  I.  9,  J  10  had,  before 
excavation,  apparently  been  comparatively  lightly  affected,  and  much  of  the  A  stratum  was  still 
there.  Fig.  12  shows  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  bodies  in  this  square  referred,  at  {a),  to  ground 
surface  and,  at  (b),  to  C  surface.  The  two  patterns  are  not  identical,  partly  because  C  surface  in 
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the  square  varies  from  110  cm.  to  130  cm.  below  ground  surface,  and  partly  because  the  distance 
of  many  bodies  below  ground  surface  was  measured  only  to  the  nearest  10  cm.  Making  allowance 
for  this,  the  patterns  are  sufficiently  alike  to  justify  confidence  in  C  surface  as  a  reference  datum. 
Forty-one  graves  in  the  lower  levels  of  this  square  were  left  unexcavated,  and  if  the  bodies  from 
these  could  have  been  included,  they  would  have  slightly  filled  out  the  lower  edge  of  the  pattern 
and  also  extended  it  downwards.  The  male  and  female  bodies  in  this  square  are  also  separately 
plotted  in  Fig.  12  with  results  even  more  remarkable  than  those  for  the  whole  site  in  Fig.  11. 

Before  leaving  these  various  distribution  diagrams  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  all  of  them 
are  of  the  same  general  type.  They  all  show  continuous  occupation  of  the  site.  This  disposes  of 
any  possibility  that  there  may  have  been  an  early  settlement  of  a  primitive  kind  on  one  part  of  the 
excavated  area  and  then,  after  an  interval  during  which  the  site  was  deserted,  a  later  occupation 
of  a  different  cultural  level  on  another  part. 

As  mentioned  on  p.  39,  1,328  graves,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  excavated,  were  quite  devoid 
of  objects  of  any  kind,  either  on  the  body  or  in  the  filling.  The  proportion  of  these  "barren" 
graves  varies  from  section  to  section,  but  this  variation  seems  to  be  quite  fortuitous ;  there  are  no 
significantly  barren  areas  or  strata.  The  1,363  bodies  in  the  1,328  graves  were  found  to  be  divided 
as  follows : 

Males   275  or  20% 

Females   403  „  30% 

Children  172  „  13% 

Adult  but  sex  not  determined       .       .    513  „  37% 

GRAVE  TYPES 

The  friable  nature  of  the  deposit,  which  made  it  hard  to  detect  the  levels  from  which  the  graves 
were  dug,  rendered  it  only  slightly  less  difficult  to  recover  the  shape  of  the  graves.  This  was, 
unfortunately,  practicable  with  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  graves,  and  on  the 
majority  of  the  tomb  cards  there  appears,  with  monotonous  regularity,  the  entry  "No  turba  appa- 
rent" {turba  =  Arabic  for  "grave").  Where  the  outline  of  the  grave  is  on  record  it  is  rectangular 
or,  more  rarely,  oval,  and  Mr.  Kirwan  was  able  to  distinguish  a  limited  number  of  variants  of 
these  two  main  forms  as  shown  in  PI.  XXIII.  Types  1  a  and  1  b  are  plain  rectangular  trench  graves 
and  the  only  distinction  between  them  is  one  of  depth.  In  type  1  c,  of  which  grave  100/1399 
(PI.  XXVI  2)  is  an  example,  stones  were  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave;  but  what  the  purpose 
of  these  stones  could  have  been,  if  indeed  their  presence  is  other  than  accidental,  is  obscure.  Occa- 
sionally {see  PL  XXVI),  as  in  grave  100/2069  or  in  grave  100/1433,  which  is  representative  of 
type  1  d,  traces  of  rough  headstones  or  a  covering  of  stone  slabs  were  visible,  but  probably  most 
of  such  superstructures  would  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  burials.  Large  stones  which  may 
have  been  used  in  this  manner  were  frequently  found  during  the  excavations,  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  assign  them  to  particular  graves. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  type  2  shown  in  PL  XXIII  constitutes  a  type  at  all,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  raised  platform  and  ledge  does  not  represent  the  original  plan  of  the  grave.  How- 
ever, a  stepped  approach  to  the  burial  chamber  is  a  common  enough  feature  in  Meroitic  and  later 
graves  in  the  Northern  Sudan.  The  example  here,  100/64,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  cemetery 
at  Jebel  Moya.  This  grave,  incidentally,  is  one  of  those  recorded  by  Bates  as  being  in  "chalk". 

The  shallow  oval  graves  are  types  3  a  and  3  b,  exemplified  by  graves  100/1119  and  100/1124. 
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Only  372  graves,  or  13-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  excavated,  were  of  recognisable  shape.  They 
are  divided  as  follows : 

Type       .       .       .       .     la      lb      1  c      Id      2       3  a      3  b  Total 
Number  of  graves     .       .     235      78       12       6        1        14      26  372 

No  useful  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  considering  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  various  types 
because  the  percentage  of  graves  of  which  the  shape  could  be  discerned  varies  throughout  the 
strata.  Of  the  large  number  of  graves  in  the  A  and  B  strata  the  shape  of  only  6  per  cent,  is  on 
record,  while  26  per  cent,  of  the  graves  in  the  C  stratum  and  40  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  D  stratum 
were  of  recognisable  form.  In  these  circumstances  a  distribution  diagram  of  the  recorded  types 
would  present  a  grossly  distorted  picture.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  plain  rectangular 
trench  graves  were  by  far  the  most  common  throughout  the  period  of  occupation.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  those  which  now  appear  to  be  of  type  1  a  may  originally  have  been  of  type  1  d,  the 
covering  stones  having  been  scattered;  but  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  shows  that  this  type  (Id) 
did  not  occur  in  the  lower  strata.  The  distribution  of  the  oval  graves  is  perhaps  best  considered 
in  relation  to  the  burials  they  contained. 

BURIAL  ATTITUDES 

The  attitude  and  position  of  the  burial  is  naturally  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  grave.  Some  indication  of  the  relative  numbers  of  rectangular  trench  graves  and  shallow 
oval  graves  may  therefore  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  burial  positions. 

The  definition  of  the  four  main  burial  positions  is  based  on  that  of  Brunton  in  Qau  and  Badari, 
vol.  I,  Chap.  XVIII,  p.  49,  the  principal  criterion  for  the  division  into  "Extended",  "Flexed", 
"Contracted",  and  "Crouched"  being  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  thighs  with  the  spine.  A 
more  detailed  classification  than  this  would  hardly  be  practicable  considering  that  many  of  the 
deceased  were  carelessly  interred  and  many  disturbed  by  subsequent  burials.  Only  those  burials 
in  which  the  original  attitude  of  the  skeleton  was  sufficiently  clear  are  included  in  the  analysis 
below.  Graves  of  unknown  depth  or  containing  children  are  also  omitted.  The  classification  and 
the  analysis  were  made  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

Extended 

6(85-7%) 

847  (84-3%) 

470  (75-5%) 

110(65-1%) 

1,433 

Flexed 

1  (14-3%) 

147  (14-6%) 

122(19-6%) 

38  (22-5%) 

308 

Contracted  . 

0 

9(00-9%) 

25  (  4-0%) 

17  (10-0%) 

51 

Crouched 

0 

2(00-2%) 

6(  1-0%) 

4(2-4%) 

12 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  burials  were  fully  extended,  next  in  popu- 
larity being  those  in  the  flexed  position.  Crouched  burials,  best  represented  in  the  two  graves 
100/1119  and  1124  (PI.  XXVII),  are  rare  and,  as  might  be  expected  with  so  primitive  a  burial 
attitude,  are  mainly  confined  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  site.  This  attitude  is  reminiscent  of  the 
predynastic  and  early  dynastic  graves  of  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia  respectively,  and  is  also  found 
in  certain  burials  of  the  Elementeitan  culture  in  Kenya.  The  crouched  and  contracted  burials  are 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  levels,  but  the  proportion  of  such  burials  grows  less  in  successive 
strata  and  finally  disappears  altogether. 
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There  were  many  variants  of  the  main  burial  attitudes,  and  conventionalised  drawings  of  these, 
made  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  appear  in  Pis.  XXIV  and  XXV.  The  chief  differences  in  the  attitudes  de- 
picted are  in  the  arrangement  of  the  limbs,  especially  of  the  arms,  and  the  position  of  these  in 
many  cases  is  simply  the  result  of  careless  interment.  There  are,  in  consequence,  only  one  or  two 
examples  of  several  of  the  attitudes  illustrated.  The  most  common  burial  positions,  however,  were 
manifestly  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  careful  disposition  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  the  most 
popular  of  these,  in  the  order  given,  were  8.C.  11,  8.C.9,  8.B.  11,  7.B.  11,  8.A.9,  8.A.  11. 

Some  of  the  unusual  burial  attitudes  were  the  result  of  crowding  the  body  into  a  rectangular 
grave  too  short  for  it  (see,  for  example,  100/1208  and  100/1357,  Pis.  XXVI  and  XXVII),  and  one 
or  two  cases  may  be  noted  where  the  method  of  burial  seems  to  have  been  hasty  if  not  violent.  Both 
in  graves  100/846  and  100/1223  (PI.  XXVII 4)  the  body  appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  grave, 
in  the  latter  case  falling  face  downwards.  In  grave  100/1133  (PI.  XXVII  5)  the  attitude  of  the 
skeleton  and  the  position  of  the  various  members  give  the  appearance  of  death  during  intoxication, 
while  in  grave  100/899  (PI.  XXVIII  4)  the  head  lying  some  distance  from  the  body  (that  of  a 
woman)  shows,  according  to  Dr.  Ray,  almost  certain  signs  of  having  been  severed  from  the  body 
before  burial.  What  may  possibly  be  another  case  of  mutilation  before  burial  is  that  of  the  body 
in  grave  100/1042  (PI.  XXVIII  2),  where  two  separate  legs  were  found  some  little  distance  from 
a  legless  skeleton.  A  curious  burial  position  is  that  of  the  woman  in  grave  100/924  (PI.  XXVIII  1). 
Here  the  body  lies  back  upwards,  one  arm  goes  between  the  legs  from  the  front  and  the  other  from 
behind,  and  the  hands  are  placed  palm  to  palm  with  the  wrists  together.  The  hands  must  have 
been  tied  together  in  this  position  although  no  trace  of  the  binding  material  remained.  The  reason 
for  this  strange  attitude  offers  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Yet  another  body  which  seems  to  have 
been  bound  before  burial  is  that  of  the  man  in  grave  100/1098.  Here  the  legs  have  been  bent  back- 
wards from  the  knees  and  tied  with  the  feet  originally  touching  the  buttocks.  The  body  was  buried 
face  downwards  (PI.  XXVIII  3). 

THE  EARLY  GRAVES 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  which  were  the  first  burials  on  the  site.  Owing 
to  the  varying  depth  of  the  graves  and  our  ignorance,  in  most  cases,  of  the  levels  from  which 
they  were  dug,  the  bodies  which  are  the  greatest  distance  below  the  datum  are  not  necessarily 
those  which  were  buried  earliest.  There  are  only  four  graves  which  Dixon  records  as  having  been 
apparently  (his  italics)  dug  from  D  surface,  and  if,  as  we  suppose,  this  surface  was  the  floor  of  the 
valley  when  the  human  occupation  began,  these  four  graves  must  certainly  be  amongst  the  earliest 
to  be  dug.  They  are  100/1 1 19, 100/1 124, 100/1418,  and  100/2253.  The  first  two  are  oval  graves  con- 
taining crouched  burials,  the  last  two  rectangular  trench  graves  containing  extended  burials,  and 
all  the  bodies  are  those  of  women.  A  larger  group  of  graves  which  must  belong  to  the  earliest  period 
of  occupation  are  38  graves  (including  those  just  mentioned)  which  are  on  record  as  penetrating 
the  layer  of  disintegrating  granite  which  underlay  the  D  stratum.  These  graves  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  contemporary,  for  they  must  have  been  dug  from  different  levels  and  at  least  three  were 
cut  from  C  surface;  yet  they  can,  without  impropriety,  be  considered  together  as  an  early  group. 
Eighteen  of  these  graves  were  rectangular,  14  were  oval,  and  the  shape  of  6  is  not  recorded.  The 
sex  of  18  of  the  bodies  in  the  graves  was  not  determined,  but  14  of  the  remaining  20  were  those  of 
females  and  6  those  of  males.  Of  the  males,  5  were  extended  burials  in  rectangular  graves,  the 
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attitude  and  grave  type  of  the  sixth  being  unknown.  Half  the  females  were  buried  in  rectangular 
graves  and  half  in  oval  graves.  We  have,  then,  the  interesting  fact  that  not  a  single  identifiably 
male  body  was  buried  in  any  of  the  oval  graves  in  the  group  under  consideration.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  some  of  the  unsexed  bodies  in  the  oval  graves  may  have  been  those  of  males,  but 
the  facts  as  given  are  suggestive. 

Leaving  this  group  of  graves  and  turning  to  the  crouched  and  contracted  burials  as  a  whole, 
we  find  amongst  them  a  similar  preponderance  of  female  over  male  bodies  which  is  not  entirely 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  on  the  site,  for  this  was  not  very  marked  at 
the  lowest  levels.  The  sex  of  32  of  the  bodies  found  in  these  primitive  burial  attitudes  is  not  known, 
but,  where  the  sex  could  be  determined  by  the  anatomists,  4  of  the  crouched  burials  were  female 
and  2  male,  while  25  of  the  contracted  burials  were  female  and  10  male.  The  evidence  is  thus  fairly 
conclusive  that  the  oval  graves  and  the  burial  attitudes  associated  with  them  were  predominantly 
those  of  females.  It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  these  types  of  burial  did  not,  at  Jebel  Moya 
itself,  precede  the  rectangular  grave  and  the  extended  burial  attitude.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
oval  grave  and  the  rectangular  trench,  the  contracted  and  the  extended  burial  attitude,  reached  the 
site  at  the  same  time. 

A  similar  interlocking  of  the  two  modes  of  burial  is  found  in  the  cemetery  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom, 
excavated  by  the  late  Professor  F.  LI.  Griffith,  where  it  was  suggested  that  they  characterise  two 
classes  of  the  population  or  two  creeds  rather  than  two  periods  of  time.  A  somewhat  similar 
explanation  would  account  for  the  state  of  things  observed  at  Jebel  Moya.  While  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  marked  differences  of  social  status  amongst  the  little  band  of  people  who  first  settled  on 
the  site,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  difference  of  belief,  of  a  conflict  between  old  and  new  ideas. 
Crouched  and  contracted  burials  are,  in  general,  earlier  than  the  more  sophisticated  extended 
form,  and  the  introduction  of  this  latter  into  the  southern  areas  was  no  doubt  due  to  Hamitic 
influence  radiating  from  the  north.  It  seems  probable  that  the  original  settlers  at  Jebel  Moya  were 
people  who  had  not  long  been  subject  to  this  influence,  for  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  earliest 
burials  on  the  site  are  of  the  contracted  type.  In  primitive — if  not  in  all — communities  the  women 
form  the  more  conservative  and  reactionary  element,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that, 
at  Jebel  Moya,  it  was  the  women  who  clung  with  greater  tenacity  than  the  men  to  the  traditional 
burial  customs  of  their  forefathers  and  who  carried  on  a  losing  struggle  against  alien  usages. 
Several  generations  must  have  passed  at  Jebel  Moya  before  the  oval  grave  and  the  contracted 
burial  position  finally  died  out. 

ORIENTATION 

No  reliable  conclusion  can  be  established  from  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  variations  in  the 
orientation  of  the  skeletons.  No  prevailing  direction  could  be  distinguished  at  any  level  of  the  site 
nor  in  any  particular  area;  as  observed  on  p.  40,  the  graves  were  orientated  to  every  point  of  the 
compass.  It  is  clear  that  this  matter  of  orientation  was  one  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Moya 
were  completely  indifferent. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  BODY  IN  THE  GRAVE 

In  no  case  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coffin  or  shroud  found  in  any  of  the  graves,  and  it 
is  clear  that  as  a  general  rule  the  dead  were  buried  with  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  earth 
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which  covered  them.  Occasionally  the  body  was  covered,  or  partially  covered,  by  the  pieces  of  a 
large  broken  pot  {see,  for  example,  100/1222,  PI.  XXIX  and  p.  86),  but  in  such  cases  the  fragments 
of  a  complete  pot  were  never  found.  In  one  or  two  instances  {e.g.  100/2647,  PL  XXIX  and  p.  95) 
only  the  head  was  covered  as  though  to  protect  it  from  direct  contact  with  the  soil.  The  practice 
of  strewing  potsherds  over  the  body  was,  however,  rare,  and  is  recorded  only  in  a  few  graves. 

In  grave  No.  312,  that  of  a  female  adult,  the  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abdomen  and  the  left 
leg  were  stained  red,  and  a  partial  cause  may  lie  in  the  disintegration  of  a  lump  of  red  ochre  which 
lay  near  the  left  knee.  In  another  grave,  that  of  a  young  female  adult,  the  iliac  bones  showed  a 
similar  red  staining.  In  grave  No.  977,  probably  that  of  a  female  adult,  small  pieces  of  red  ochre 
were  found  behind  and  against  the  skull,  others  among  the  bones  of  the  right  wrist  and  hand,  and 
a  similar  pigment  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  string  of  necklaces. 

Much  red  ochre  has  been  found  at  Jebel  Moya,1  not  only  in  graves  but  at  different  levels  of 
occupation.  It  was  used  as  a  pigment  in  ceramic  decoration,  possibly  also  as  a  cosmetic.  The  red 
staining  on  the  bones  may  perhaps  indicate  yet  another  use.  Such  staining  was  observed  in  pre- 
dynastic  burials  in  Lower  Nubia  by  Professors  Elliot  Smith  and  Wood  Jones,2  and  they  described 
it  as  the  only  lasting  trace  of  a  coloured  fabric  which  had  lain  in  close  contact  with  the  body  and 
had  long  since  decomposed.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  Jebel  Moya  this  staining  seems  particularly  to 
apply  to  female  skeletons  and,  from  the  bones  in  question,  may  possibly  be  the  surviving  remains 
of  red  leather  or  cloth  kilts  or  aprons  such  as  are  worn  by  native  women  in  the  Southern  Sudan 
to-day.  Many  of  the  sacrificed  women  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  tumuli  at  Kerma  wore  such  leather 
skirts  or  aprons,  consisting  either  of  narrow  strips  or  one  or  two  pieces  of  leather.  Some  of  these 
strips  bore  a  reddish  stain,  and  it  is  clear  either  that  the  skirt  was  stained  red  or  that  alternate 
strips  were  red  with  intervening  strips  of  another  colour.3 

The  lumps  of  red  pigment  found  on  the  site  were  not  all  of  the  same  texture  nor  were  they 
quite  uniform  in  colour.  Some  pieces  were  much  softer  and  of  a  more  brilliant  red  than  others. 
Mr.  Grabham  suggested  that  the  material  was  decomposed  gneiss  which  had  been  burnt,  and  the 
same  hypothesis  had  independently  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Sinel  at  the  time  of  the  excavation.  A 
piece  of  gneiss  found  in  one  of  the  so-called  caves  is  labelled  "a  sample  of  the  rock  which  was 
burnt  to  make  red  pigment". 

A  specimen  of  the  material  from  Jebel  Moya  was  sent  for  analysis  to  the  Control  Laboratories 
of  the  Wellcome  Chemical  Works  at  Dartford,  and  Dr.  Foster4  reported  as  follows: 

"This  is  largely  ferric  oxide  with  aluminium  and  silicon;  traces  of  arsenic  and  lead  were  also  found. 

"The  spectrogram  appeared  to  indicate  the  presence  of  tin  and  bismuth  but  these  could  not  be  confirmed 
chemically.  An  appreciable  part  of  the  silicon  is  present  as  soluble  silicate. 

"According  to  A.  Lucas  {Ancient  Egyptian  Materials,  1926)  the  common  red  pigment  of  ancient  Egypt  has 
been  stated  to  be  haematite,  red  ochre  or  burned  yellow  ochre ;  all  of  which  owe  their  colour  to  ferric  oxide. 

"  Red  ochre  is  a  softer  form  of  haematite  containing  some  clayey  matter.  Yellow  ochre  when  calcined  forms 
red  ochre.  The  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  soluble  silicates  in  this  specimen  appears  to  suggest  that 
it  has  not  been  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature. 

"On  the  other  hand  gneiss  which  usually  contains  felspar  (potassium  aluminium  silicate)  would  show 

1  Cf.  Leakey,  The  Stone  Age  Cultures  of  Kenya  Colony,  pp.  109,  3  Reisner,  Excavations  at  Kerma,  vol.  IV,  p.  304  (Harvard  African 
126,  128.  Studies,  vol.  VI  [1923]). 

2  A.S.N.  1907-1908,  Report  on  the  Human  Remains,  p.  188  4  See  p.  139. 
et  seq. 
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approximately  the  same  qualitative  composition  as  red  ochre,  except  that  one  might  expect  the  silicate  to  be 
in  the  form  of  SiOa  after  ignition." 

A  few  lumps  of  yellow  pigment  or  ochre  were  found  at  Jebel  Moya — wherever  it  came  from — 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  softer  lumps  of  red  pigment  were  made  by  burning  this  yellow  ochre 
as  indicated  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analysis  provides  some  support  for  Mr.  Grabham's 
suggestion  that  the  harder,  and  possibly  less  tractable,  lumps  of  red  pigment  (which  certainly  are 
shaped  like  pieces  of  rock)  were  made  by  burning  gneiss. 

THE  EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH 

The  artificial  extraction  or  removal  of  teeth,  usually  but  not  exclusively  from  the  lower  jaw, 
by  females  and  occasionally  by  males  is  a  feature  of  the  Jebel  Moya  skeletons  and  a  particularly 
interesting  example  of  the  long  history  of  a  custom  very  prevalent  to-day  in  the  Southern  Sudan. 

In  south-western  Kordofan,  on  some  hills,  including  those  of  Jebel  Talodi  and  the  neighbour- 
hood where  lipstuds  are  worn  in  the  lower  lip  by  women,  the  lower  incisors  are  removed  in  both 
sexes.1  Among  the  Anuak,  who  live  to-day  on  the  Gila  and  Akobo  rivers,  "the  majority  of  both 
sexes  have  the  six  centre  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  removed  when  about  the  age  of  eight  to  ten.  The 
reason  for  this  operation  is  apparently  that  it  is  considered  an  improvement  to  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  and  does  not  give  the  appearance  of  a  long  or  protruding  lower  lip.  As  a  rule  the  children 
of  the  Sultan's  family  do  not  have  their  teeth  removed.  "2 

Among  the  Bari  in  the  extreme  south  the  removal  of  teeth  is  closely  associated  with  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  and  the  formation  of  an  age-class.  Initiation  centres  round  the  extraction  of 
the  four  lower  incisors,  a  ceremony  described  in  detail  by  Father  Spagnolo.3  Of  the  Bongo,  of  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal,  Evans-Pritchard  writes:4  "Both  sexes  remove  usually  four,  sometimes  two,  lower 
incisors.  This  takes  place,  according  to  my  information,  before  or  about  the  time  of  puberty; 
according  to  Schweinfurth's  account,  as  soon  as  the  milk  teeth  have  been  replaced  by  permanent 
ones."  In  the  southern  Fung  both  sexes  of  the  Burun  remove  the  two  central  incisors  from  the 
lower  jaw,5  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  Jum-jum  tribe  also  have  the  two  central  (lower?)  incisors 
extracted.  A  boy  is  expected  not  to  show  pain  at  the  operation,  and  it  is  said  that  if  he  does  not 
undergo  it  he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  marry  since  the  girls  will  laugh  at  him  and  call  him  a  dog.0 
Among  the  Kuku,  a  minor  tribe  in  the  Mongalla  Province,  extraction  of  the  six  front  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  a  custom  rigidly  observed  by  both  sexes.  The  operation  takes  place  at  the  age  of  10 
to  12  years  and  the  motives  underlying  the  practice  seem  to  be  mutual  sex  attraction  and  protection 
against  evil.  Should  a  man,  it  is  said,  die  prior  to  the  extraction  of  these  teeth,  then  they  must  be 
removed  before  burial  lest  evil  come  upon  his  family.  A  man,  too,  who  fails  to  conform  to  the 
custom  would  stand  little  chance  of  marrying.7  Six  front  teeth  are  removed  by  the  Nuer  at  the 
age  of  6  to  7,  according  to  H.  C.  Jackson,8  who  also  observes  that  the  custom  of  removing 
the  teeth  is  practised  by  the  Kavirondo,  the  Dinka,  and  the  Shilluk.  The  Raik  Dinka  of  the  Bahr  el 


1  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  by  C.  G.  Seligman,  p.  371. 

2  The  Anuak,  by  C.  R.  K.  Bacon,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  V,  p.  118. 

3  Africa,  vol.  V,  No.  4,  1932,  p.  393.  See  also  A.  C.  Beaton,  The 
Bari:  Clan  and  Age-class  Systems,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XIX,  p.  132,  also 
vol.  XVIII,  p.  279. 

4  The  Bongo,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XII,  p.  8. 


5  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard,  Ethnological  Observations  in  Dar  Fung, 
S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XV,  p.  19. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

7  Negib.  Yunis,  The  Kuku  and  other  Minor  Tribes,  S.N.  &  R., 
vol.  VII  (1),  p.  11. 

8  The  Nuer  of  the  Upper  Nile  Province,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VI,  p.  134. 
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Ghazal  remove  the  lower  incisor  teeth  in  both  sexes  at  about  10  years  of  age.1  On  the  Sudan- 
Uganda  border  the  Turkana  remove  the  two  centre  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.2 

At  Jebel  Moya  the  deliberate  extraction  of  teeth  was  by  no  means  a  general  rule  and  it  is 
specifically  noted  on  the  anatomical  cards  in  only  314  cases,  about  11-2  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  of 
the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  puberty.  The  custom  was  practised  mainly  by  women,  for  224 
of  the  bodies  mentioned  above  were  those  of  females  while  only  50  were  those  of  males,  the  sex  of 
the  remaining  40  being  unidentified.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  where  the  anatomical  cards 
record  a  full  and  perfect  set  of  teeth,  the  males  outnumber  the  females  by  about  3  to  1,  which  is 
further  evidence  that  extraction  of  teeth  was  comparatively  rarely  resorted  to  by  men.  In  both 
males  and  females  the  ceremony  of  extraction  seems  to  have  been  performed  shortly  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  much  as  it  is  to-day.  Many  of  the  anatomical  cards  of  children  record  complete 
milk  dentition.  There  was  no  strict  uniformity  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  teeth  extracted, 
as  the  following  figures  will  show: 


Teeth  removed 

Males 

Females 

Sex 
unknown 

Total 

All  lower  incisors  .... 

15 

98 

17 

130 

Central  lower  incisors 

25 

65 

8 

98 

All  upper  incisors  .... 

2 

18 

6 

26 

Central  upper  incisors 

20 

2 

22 

All  upper  and  all  lower  incisors  . 

3 

6 

2 

11 

Miscellaneous    .       .       .       .  . 

5 

17 

5 

27 

Total  

50 

224 

40 

314 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  common  practice  was  to  remove  all  four  lower  incisors,  and  that 
this  was  followed,  though  not  closely,  in  popularity  by  the  custom  of  extracting  only  the  two 
central  lower  incisors.  Amongst  the  cases  listed  as  miscellaneous  are  eleven,  all  females,  where 
only  three  lower  incisors  were  extracted,  and  there  are  various  permutations  of  the  numbers  of 
lower  and  upper  incisors  removed,  e.g.  two  lower  and  three  upper,  three  lower  and  one  upper,  and 
so  on.  These  were  probably  the  result  of  carelessness  or  accident  and  have  no  special  significance. 
Cases  where  six  teeth  were  removed  from  one  jaw  were  rare.  Two  females  had  all  the  lower 
incisors  and  canines  extracted,  and  two  females  and  one  adult  of  uncertain  sex  had  all  the  upper 
incisors  and  canines  removed.  One  female  had  the  six  centre  teeth  removed  from  both  the  man- 
dible and  the  maxilla,  and  one  adult  lacked  the  lower  incisors  and  the  upper  incisors  and  canines. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  extraction  of  teeth  is  to  be  connected  with  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing lipstuds  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  314  recorded 
instances  of  removal  of  teeth,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  lipstuds  were  worn  in  125  cases  and  that  they 
were  not  worn  in  112  cases.  In  the  graves  of  some  of  the  remainder  one  or  more  lipstuds  were 
found  in  the  filling,  but  there  was  no  reliable  evidence  to  connect  them  with  the  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  wearers  of  lipstuds  had  complete  sets  of  teeth.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
ceremonial  or  ritual  extraction  of  teeth  and  the  wearing  of  lipstuds  were  separate  customs  not 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  but  which  were  sometimes  practised  together  by  the  same 

1  G.  W.  Titherington,  The  Raik  Dinka  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  2  R.  F.  White,  Notes  on  the  Turkana  Tribe,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  Ill, 

Province,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XII,  p.  205.  p.  219. 
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person.  The  social  significance  of  neither  custom  can  now  be  assessed.  Each  was  resorted  to  by 
only  a  fraction  of  the  population,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  originally  different 
tribal  customs  than  that  they  indicated  distinctions  of  social  status  in  a  racially  homogeneous 
society.  There  is  evidence  from  other  sources,  especially  from  the  pottery,  that  various  tribal 
elements  were  intermingled  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  the  fact  that  the  customs  now  under  discussion 
were  not  widely  practised  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  a  mixed  population. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  when  the  practice  of  extracting  the  front  teeth  was  first  intro- 
duced at  Jebel  Moya.  It  was  not  observed — or  is  not  recorded — on  any  of  the  four  bodies  buried 
in  graves  dug  from  D  surface  (see  above,  p.  50),  but  of  the  bodies  in  the  disintegrating  granite  two, 
a  male  and  a  female,  had  the  central  lower  incisors  removed,  and  one  of  indeterminate  sex  had 
all  the  lower  incisors  removed.  The  levels  from  which  the  graves  which  contained  these  three 
bodies  were  dug  are  not  known,  but  they  were  probably  somewhere  in  the  C  stratum.  The  evi- 
dence, then,  such  as  it  is,  suggests  that  although  the  custom  of  extracting  teeth  may  not  have  been 
brought  by  the  original  settlers  at  Jebel  Moya  it  appeared  on  the  site  quite  early  in  its  development. 
The  custom  is  not  to-day,  nor  was  it  in  ancient  times,1  confined  only  to  the  Sudan,  but  a  discussion 
of  its  origin  and  distribution  lies  outside  the  scope  of  a  factual  record  such  as  this  publication. 

FILING  OF  TEETH 

In  a  few  cases  fifing  of  teeth  is  recorded,  usually  in  addition  to  extraction.  All  the  bodies  con- 
cerned lay  in  the  B  stratum  and  details  are  given  below. 


Number 

Sex  of 

of  grave 

body 

Remarks 

1122 

Female 

All  lower  incisors  extracted;  buccal  surface  in  mandible  filed  down. 

1180 

Female 

Central  lower  incisors  extracted;  front  teeth  filed  on  lateral  surfaces. 

1222  a 

Female 

Canines  and  bicuspids  filed. 

1323 

Female 

All  lower  incisors  extracted ;  lower  PM  filed  on  buccal  surface. 

1411 

? 

Upper  central  incisors  filed. 

2108 

? 

All  upper  incisors  extracted ;  bicuspids  filed. 

2310 

Female 

Upper  and  lower  incisors  extracted;  lower  bicuspids  filed. 

2382 

? 

All  upper  incisors  extracted ;  PMs  filed. 

2390 

? 

All  upper  incisors  and  canines  extracted ;  PMs  filed. 

2516 

Female 

Three  upper  incisors  extracted;  lower  canines  filed. 

2779 

? 

Lower  incisors  extracted;  R  canine  filed. 

The  differences  of  terminology  (i.e.  bicuspids  in  some  cases  and  PMs  in  others)  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  details  are  copied  direct  from  the  anatomical  cards.  These  entries  show  that, 
in  all  cases  save  two,  teeth  had  been  removed  as  well  as  canines  or  bicuspids  filed.  One  exceptional 
case  is  that  from  grave  No.  141 1,  where  the  upper  incisors  had  been  filed  without  removal  of  the 
lower  teeth,  a  practice  reminiscent  of  that  followed  by  the  Azande  who  live  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.  "The  Azande'1,  writes  Capt.  R.  G.  C.  Brock,2  "never  wholly  remove  any 
of  their  teeth  like  some  other  tribes.  The  teeth  are  filed  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  all  the  front 


1  See,  for  example,  Leakey,  op.  cit.,  p.  199.  2  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  I,  p.  255. 
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teeth  in  both  jaws  are  filed  to  a  point  or  the  inner  sides  of  the  two  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
filed  away  so  as  to  make  a  triangular  opening,  the  point  of  the  triangle  being  upwards.  The  latter 
is  the  commonest  way  and  is  done  by  both  men  and  women. "  The  Kakwa  also  file  their  teeth  and 
do  not  extract  their  lower  incisors.1 

As  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  the  only  people  in  the  Sudan  to-day  who  file  their  teeth 
as  well  as  extract  others  are  a  few  men  of  the  Kuku  tribe  who,  in  addition  to  extracting  the  lower 
incisors  and  canines,  have  the  four  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  filed  to  a  point.2  Apart  from  the 
instance  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn,  the  few  cases  of  filing  of  teeth  observed  at  Jebel  Moya 
do  not  bear  a  very  marked  resemblance  to  the  customs  practised  to-day. 

ANIMAL  BURIALS 

At  various  levels  over  the  whole  area  of  the  site  animal  burials,  mostly  those  of  cows,  were 
found.  These  animal  burials  may  be  considered  in  two  categories : 

(a)  Animals  buried  in  special  graves. 

(b)  Animals  buried  with  human  skeletons. 

The  burials  in  category  (a)  numbered  20  and  were  distributed  throughout  the  various  layers  as 
follows : 


Stratum 

Cow  burials 

Dog  burials 

Cow  and  dog 

Total 

B  . 

9 

3 

1 

13 

C  . 

2 

1 

3 

D 

1 

1 

2 

Unknown 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

13 

6 

1 

20 

In  the  B  stratum  one  of  the  "cow"  burials  was  really  that  of  a  calf,  and  one  of  the  dog  burials 
contained  the  remains  of  several  dogs.  Several  animals  were  also  involved  in  one  of  the  cow 
burials  in  the  C  stratum.  Details  of  the  graves  containing  the  animals  are  given  below. 


Grave  No. 

Stratum 

Animal 

Grave  No. 

Stratum 

Animal 

288 

B 

Cow 

1266 

B 

Calf 

335 

B 

Dog 

1719 

B 

Cow 

575 

D 

Dog 

2017 

B 

Dog 

691 

D 

Cow 

2095 

C 

Cow 

833 

B 

Dog  and  remains  of 

2294 

C 

Dog 

others 

2504 

B 

Cow 

859 

B 

Cow 

2621 

B 

Cow 

1029 

B 

Cow  and  dog 

2624 

? 

Dog 

1145 

B 

Cow 

2747 

B 

Cow 

1174 

C 

Several  cows 

2833 

? 

Cow 

1242 

B 

Cow 

1  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  297.  2  Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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The  animal  burials  in  category  (b)  are  listed  below.  Animal  bones  were  found  in  a  few  other 
human  graves  but  these  are  not  included. 


Grave  No. 

Stratum 

Burial 

B 

fDog 

69  j 

B 

1 

Child 

741) 

B 

Adult,  slightly  over  cow 

742  j 

B 

1 

Cow 

8311 

B 

Adult 

832 

B 

1 

[Cow 

14751 

B 

'  Female  adult 

14761 

) 

B 

1 

Cow 

2078 

B 

] 

Dog  and  fragmentary  remains  of  human 

2264 

D 

Adult  male  and  dog 

2377 

B 

(Dog 

2379 

1 

B 

(Adult 

2446 

B 

Adult  and  cow 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  animal  and  the  human  burials  have  been 
given  separate  grave  numbers  (those  of  the  animal  graves  are  not  included  in  the  previous  list), 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  proximity  of  the  human  and  animal  remains  is  accidental  or 
by  design.  In  graves  741-742  the  human  burial  lay  slightly  over  the  cow  burial  742;  in  graves 
831-832  (see  PI.  XXX  1)  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  woman  appear  to  be  lying  directly  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  animal.  In  graves  1475-1476  both  burials  do  not  appear  from  the  photograph 
(PI.  XXX  2)  to  be  in  contact  although  Dixon  considered  them  to  be  contemporary.  There  is  a 
similar  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  dogs  and  humans  in  graves  61-69  and 
2377-2379 ;  the  graves  are  so  crowded  together  in  some  parts  of  the  site  that  the  association  in 
these — and  indeed  in  all  the  foregoing — instances  may  be  fortuitous.  In  the  case  of  grave  No.  2264, 
however  (see  p.  94  and  PI.  XXX  3),  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dog  was  actually 
buried  with  the  man.  The  bodies  lay  in  the  D  stratum  but  the  grave,  1  metre  deep,  was  dug  from 
a  level  10  cm.  below  C  surface.  There  is  a  considerable  gap  both  in  space  and  time  between  this 
grave  and  the  others  in  the  list,  all  of  which  are  in  the  B  stratum  and  which  must  have  been  dug 
from  relatively  high  levels. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ceremonial  burial  of  animals  in  the  ancient  Sudan.  In  the 
tumuli  at  Kerma,  in  the  royal  pyramid  tombs  at  Kurru,  Nuri,  and  Meroe,  and  in  the  great  Nubian 
necropolis  at  Qostol  and  Balana,  north  of  the  Sudan  boundary,  they  are  clearly  the  result  of  a 
wholesale  ritual  sacrifice  inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  animals,  together  with  the  dead  ruler's 
household  and  other  possessions  buried  in  his  tomb,  would  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  world  to 
come.  But  this  belief  derived  from  Ancient  Egypt,  and  it  should  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that 
it  was  shared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Moya.  We  do  not  know  what  their  ideas  regarding  a 
future  life  may  have  been,  but,  from  the  virtual  absence  of  grave  furniture  in  the  graves  as  a  whole, 
it  is  evident  that  the  departing  spirit  was  not  furnished  with  an  equipment  of  familiar  household 
goods  to  sustain  it  in  the  unknown  world  it  had  to  face.  Hence  it  is  improbable  that  all  the  animals 
buried  at  Jebel  Moya  were  ritual  sacrifices.  This  may  well  have  been  the  case  with  the  dog  buried 
with  the  man  in  grave  100/2264,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  grave.  There  were  pots  in  it  as  well, 
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and  the  owner  wore  a  few  Napatan  faience  ring  beads.  He  may  perhaps  have  visited  Napata,  or 
have  been  a  visitor  from  that  city,  or  in  some  other  way  have  acquired  the  beliefs  current  in  the 
north.  At  all  events  his  grave  was  different  from  the  general  run  of  those  at  Jebel  Moya.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  three  other  dogs  buried — or  which  may  have  been  buried — with  human 
remains  were  also  intended  to  accompany  their  human  companions  into  the  next  world ;  for  more 
than  one  person  at  Jebel  Moya  must  have  been  influenced  by  northern  religious  beliefs,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  dog  being  sacrificed  for  any  other  purpose.  The  case  of  the  cows  in  human 
graves  is  somewhat  different.  At  best  their  association  with  the  human  remains  is  doubtful  and 
they  are  better  considered  with  the  burials  of  cows  in  special  graves. 

Cattle  to-day  form  the  economic  basis  of  Nuer1  and  Dinka  society  and  have  spiritual  signi- 
ficance so  fundamental  as  to  warrant  the  identification  of  the  young  warrior  with  his  favourite  ox.2 
The  present-day  inhabitants  of  the  Nuba  Hills  possess  relatively  few  cattle  and  their  herds  do  not 
take  the  same  place  in  Nuba  life  as  they  do  in  the  life  of  the  Nilotic  peoples.  Nevertheless  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  ceremonies  connected  with  cattle  among  the  Nuba  seems  to  show  that  formerly 
cattle  may  have  played  a  much  larger  part  in  their  life  than  they  do  at  the  present  day.3  Before  the 
Baqqara  found  their  way  into  central  Kordofan  and  began  to  raid  the  south  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Nuba  cultivated  fairly  large  areas  at  the  foot  of  their  hills,  as  very  probably  happened  at  Jebel 
Moya.  It  will  be  shown  later  in  this  volume  that  some  of  the  modern  Nuba  tribes  have  marked 
affinities  with  the  ancient  Jebel  Moyans,  and  the  importance  of  the  herds  grazing  on  the  flat  plain 
of  the  Gezira  around  the  base  of  Jebel  Moya  must  always  have  been  considerable.  Of  such  herds 
the  cow  must  of  all  animals  have  been  the  most  precious,  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  which  is  at  least 
improbable.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  of  the  sacrifice  of  cattle  in  the  modern  Sudan, 
but  such  sacrifice  for  ceremonial  purposes,  as  amongst  the  Bari,4  the  Nuer,5  and  the  Dinka,6  is 
usually  of  a  bullock  or  a  bull  calf,  a  not  unnatural  choice  in  a  community  which  may  depend  on 
the  milk-supply  as  the  only  available  food  for  a  large  part  of  each  year. 

Such  cow  burials  therefore  as  have  been  found  at  Jebel  Moya  seem,  in  the  absence  of  any 
definite  signs  of  sacrifice,  most  likely  to  be  the  burials  of  favourite  cows.7  It  is  clear  from  the 
figurines  (PL  LXI)  and  the  design  on  the  pot  (PI.  CXI)  that  cows  were  made  much  of  in  the  ancient 
settlement  and  were  sometimes  bedecked  with  collars  and  tassels;  and  the  burial  of  a  cow  in  a 
special  grave  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  idea  of  according  to  it  the  same  treatment  as  that  due 
to  a  human  companion  rather  than  by  a  belief  that  the  animal  would  enjoy  a  spiritual  existence 
in  the  next  world.  This  would  apply  also  to  the  dogs  buried  in  special  graves.  The  animal  burials 
were  not  common  and  evidently  not  customary,  and  the  possibility  cannot  be  altogether  excluded 
that  the  cows  may  have  been  propitiatory  sacrifices  offered  at  times  of  unusual  emergency.  This, 
however,  as  already  observed,  is  improbable  and  in  any  case  could  hardly  apply  to  dogs. 

As  for  the  cows  buried  with  human  beings — if  they  really  were  so  buried — there  are  two  pos- 
sible alternatives  if  sacrifice  be  excluded.  Either  the  owner  and  the  animal  died  contemporaneously, 
an  unusual  coincidence,  or  the  owner  was  later  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  favourite  cow.  The  latter 

1  See  The  Nuer,  Tribe  and  Clan,  by  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard,  6  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XVI,  p.  1 ;  vol.  XVII,  p.  1 ;  vol.  XVIII,  p.  37.  7  The  Tapotha  along  the  Kenya-Uganda-Sudan  border,  and  the 

2  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  137.  Hima  of  Uganda  have  both,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Wright  of  the 

3  Ibid.,  p.  369.  Uganda  Administrative  Service,  the  ceremonial  burial  of  their 

4  Ibid.,  p.  280.  favourite  cows. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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seems  the  more  probable  and  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  human  remains,  in 
most  of  the  cases  recorded,  were  found  lying  above  or  on  those  of  the  cow. 

HUMAN  BURIALS  IN  ANIMAL  SKINS 

In  the  graves  listed  below  the  human  burial  was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  feet  of  an  ox  or 
calf  with  or  without  the  tail  bones.  The  remarks  which  are  quoted  are  taken  from  the  tomb  cards, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Dixon  did  not  intend  that  the  term  "  cow  "  should  be  interpreted  too  literally. 
Bates  used  the  word  "'ox",  and  this,  for  reasons  given  above,  is  more  likely  to  be  accurate.  The 


Sex  of 

Cm.  jrom 

Grave  No. 

body 

C  surface 

Remarks 

1073 

M 

40 

Animal's  foot  to  right  of  pelvis. 

1205 

F 

35 

Calf's  foot  at  right  shoulder. 

1353 

M 

20 

Cow's  feet  and  bones. 

1514 

M? 

20 

Cow's  foot  on  face. 

844 

M 

15 

Right  hand  grasping  cow's  foot  (PI.  XXXI  1). 

1339 

F 

10 

Cow's  foot  behind  head. 

898 

C 

5 

Calf's  foot  at  head  and  another  at  waist  as  if  held  in  right  hand. 

933 

F 

0 

Cow's  foot  between  thighs,  at  breast  another,  two  more  in  front  of  face. 

948 

F 

0 

On  breast  a  small  calf's  foot  and  another  on  left  shoulder. 

911 

M 

-5 

Calf's  foot  in  front  of  feet,  and  one  in  front  of  mouth. 

928 

M 

-10 

Under  left  thigh  bone  calf's  foot,  behind  head  cow's  tail. 

765 

? 

-15 

Two  calves  feet  in  front  of  body. 

1149 

F 

-15 

On  pelvis  and  between  feet  were  cow's  feet,  at  right  foot  a  calf's  foot. 

965 

F 

-30 

Between  legs  cow's  foot,  another  on  left  forearm. 

1221 

F 

-30 

Part  of  cow's  foot  to  right  of  right  thigh. 

969 

F 

-35 

Under  right  forearm  was  a  cow's  foot,  and  in  front  of  shins  another. 

2114 

? 

-40 

Cow's  foot  at  foot  of  grave. 

1529 

F 

-55 

Between  knees  a  cow's  foot,  and  another  at  right  upper  arm. 

2185 

M 

-55 

Cow's  foot  behind  knees. 

1351 

M 

-60 

Cow's  foot  at  left  hip  and  left  knee. 

1523 

C 

-60 

In  front  of  face  a  cow's  tail. 

2152 

F 

-60 

Cow's  feet  behind  left  knee  joint. 

1373 

C 

-70 

A  small  calf's  foot  laid  along  legs  below  knee. 

1126 

F 

-75 

Cow's  foot  on  left  wrist,  and  cow's  foot  in  right  hand  (PI.  XXXI  5). 

2168 

M 

-80 

Cow's  feet,  one  between  forearms,  one  at  knees,  one  at  ankles. 

495 

F 

-90 

To  left  of  spine  and  below  thorax,  bones  of  a  calf's  foot.  On  top  of  shins  an  ox  foot. 

1009 

F 

-90 

To  left  of  head  a  cow's  tail,  to  left  of  thighs  a  cow's  foot  (PI.  XXXI  4). 

1193 

F 

-95 

Holding  cow's  foot  in  right  hand  (PI.  XXXI  3). 

327 

M 

-100 

Ox  foot  by  feet. 

1521 

M 

-100 

Cow's  foot  just  below  knees. 

503 

M 

-110 

By  the  shins  an  ox  foot. 

2264 

M 

-110 

Cow's  feet. 

201 

M? 

? 

Hoof  of  ox  (?)  between  ankles. 

1349 

F 

? 

Cow's  foot  laid  along  forearm  (PI.  XXXI  2). 

1810 

C 

? 

Cow's  foot  on  right  arm. 

1331 

F 

? 

Cow's  feet  under  right  knee,  on  left  elbow,  and  one  in  redim  (PI.  XXXI  6). 
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position  of  these  bones  in  the  grave  varies  considerably;  in  a  few  cases,  for  instance,  the  calf's  foot 
lay  within  the  right  hand  (PI.  XXXI  1,3,  and  5).  The  explanation  of  the  presence  of  such  bones, 
and  no  others  from  the  same  animal,  may  be  that  the  body  at  the  time  of  interment  was  either  laid 
on,  or  wrapped  in,  the  skin  of  a  calf  or  ox.  No  trace  of  the  actual  skin  remained,  for  in  none  of 
the  Jebel  Moya  burials  were  any  of  the  soft  parts  or  the  skin  of  the  body  preserved,  neither  was 
wood,  leather,  or  cloth  of  any  kind  found  in  recognisable  form. 

The  graves  in  the  list  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  distance  of  the  bodies  from  the  C  surface 
datum,  but  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  area  of  the  site. 

Of  the  36  burials  in  the  above  table,  12  were  certainly  males  and  2  probably  males,  16  were 
females  and  4  were  children,  2  of  them  under  the  age  of  8  years.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  num- 
bers of  males  and  females  amongst  these  bodies  are  much  more  nearly  equal  than  they  are  over 
the  site  as  a  whole.  Another  curious  circumstance  is  that  the  burials  stop  short  at  an  upper  level 
of  40  cm.  above  C  surface.  There  are  a  few  graves  above  that  level  which  contain  a  small  number 
of  cow's  bones,  and  in  one  of  them,  100/1595,  there  was  a  cow's  head  in  front  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
body,  but  no  animal  feet  were  found  in  these  graves. 

In  considering  the  significance  of  this  custom  of  wrapping  the  body  in,  or  laying  it  on,  an  ox 
or  calf  skin,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  other  customs  of  a  similar  kind.  The  use  of  an  ox  hide  to 
cover  some  of  the  burials  in  the  tumuli  at  Kerma  4,000  years  ago1  is  to  some  extent  comparable, 
and  closer  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  Sudan.  Among  the  Anuak,  for  instance,  if  the 
deceased  is  wealthy  a  bull  is  killed  and  the  fresh  skin  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the  meat 
being  eaten  by  those  who  have  dug  the  grave  or  otherwise  assisted  at  the  funeral.  Frequently,  with 
less  eminent  persons,  a  skin  sleeping-mat  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  grave  and  a  second  skin  mat  is 
placed  over  the  body  to  prevent  contact  with  the  earth.2  The  Acholi  also  make  a  similar  use  of 
animal  skins  in  certain  burials.  Among  the  Sudan  Acholi  the  rain-maker  is  buried  on  a  bier  and 
rolled  in  or  covered  with  a  leopard  skin.3  In  Uganda,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  the 
Acholi  are  accustomed  to  bury  their  chieftain  in  the  skin  of  a  black  bull,  a  custom  extended  to 
male  children  when  the  youngest  son  becomes  chief. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  at  Jebel  Moya  burial  in  or  on  a  skin  was  a 
mark  of  respect  accorded  to  chiefs  or  to  persons  of  similar  special  standing,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  little  other  evidence  of  distinction,  nor  is  there  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  males 
and  females  buried  in  this  way  were  approximately  equal  in  number.  Four  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned (1  male  and  3  females,  2  of  the  latter  wearing  lipstuds)  had  teeth  extracted,  but  this  is  of 
no  significance  on  a  site  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  retained  their  teeth.  Only  one  of 
the  graves  under  discussion,  100/2264,  contained  imported  Napatan  beads  of  faience,  carnelian, 
etc.,  and  it  might  surely  be  thought  that  comparatively  valuable  ornaments  of  this  kind  would  be 
worn  by  the  more  important  members  of  Jebel  Moya  society.  There  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  the 
ox  feet  in  the  graves  to  distinguish  the  persons  buried  in  them  from  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  and 
no  other  indication  of  rank  or  influence.  The  presence  of  these  ox  feet,  whether  or  not  the  skins 
were  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  assumed,  is  evidence  of  a  custom  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  available.  The  custom  was  restricted  for  unknown 
reasons  to  certain  individuals  and  it  was  in  vogue  for  only  a  part  of  the  period  of  occupation. 

1  Reisner,  Excavations  at  Kerma.  3  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  133. 

2  C.  R.  K.  Bacon,  The  Anuak,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  V,  p.  123. 
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The  table  shows  that  the  ox-foot  burials  were  very  evenly  distributed  between  the  levels  of  1 10  cm. 
below  C  surface  and  40  cm.  above  it,  which  correspond  roughly  to  habitation  levels  of  60  cm. 
below  and  90  cm.  above  the  datum.  The  custom  represented  by  the  ox  feet,  whatever  its  signi- 
ficance, was  introduced  some  little  time  after  the  settlement  was  founded  and,  to  judge  from  the 
population  curve,  Fig.  10,  was  abruptly  abandoned  not  long  before  the  decline  in  population  set 
in.  Various  reasons,  all  equally  plausible,  could  be  advanced  to  explain  the  sudden  cessation  of 
this  custom,  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  leave  the  ground  of  observed  fact  for  the  uncertain  atmosphere 
of  conjecture. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIAL  GRAVES 

We  come  now  to  a  detailed  description  of  a  number  of  graves  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  of  more  interest  than  that  aroused  by  the  average  of  those  excavated  at  Jebel  Moya.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  average  is  not  very  high  and  that  it  was  only  rarely  that  anything  was  found 
to  stir  the  pulses  of  the  excavators.  It  should  be  added  that  a  few  of  the  most  important  objects 
recorded  have  not  at  the  time  of  writing  been  traced,  and  in  these  cases  the  figures  which  illustrate 
the  text  have  been  copied  from  the  drawings  on  the  tomb  cards. 

A  few  graves,  where  the  interest  lies  rather  in  the  burial  attitude  of  the  skeleton  than  in  the 
grave  goods,  have  already  been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter.  For  details  of  all  other  graves 
in  Cemetery  100  reference  should  be  made  to  the  general  tomb  register. 

The  selection  of  the  graves  and  the  descriptions  which  follow  are  largely  the  work  of  Mr. 
Kir  wan. 


Grave.  Original  shape  and  depth  below  surface  not  determinable  as  grave  was  found  in  1910-1911. 

Burial.  Male  adult,  lying  on  face,  heels  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  rest  of  body.  Leg  and  foot  bones 


disturbed.  1:40.  See  also  PI.  V  4.  Central  incisors  1  and  2  in  mandible  artificially  broken  off — root  of 
one  remains. 

Contents 

1.  Unpolished  brown  ware  bowl,  hand-made,  with  smooth  surface  and  incised  string-pattern  below  rim. 
Diagonally  milled  top  to  rim.  1 : 10. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIAL  GRAVES 


100/1.  Fig.  13. 


Fig.  13.  Grave  No.  100/1. 
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2.  Bowl  similar  to  (1),  slightly  grooved  on  outside  below  rim.  1:10. 

3.  Broken  curved  ivory  pendant.  1:2. 

4.  Ivory  pin  with  head  pierced  for  suspension.  1:2. 

(Note:  The  bowls  1  and  2  have  not  been  traced  and  the  drawings  are  copied  from  the  tomb  card.) 

100/4.  Fig.  14. 

Grave.  Original  shape  and  depth  indeterminable  as  grave  was  found  in  1910-1911.  Sq.  H.  6-1.  7. 
Burial.  Male  adult,  about  19  years.  Two  large  flat  stones  behind  head.  1:40. 

Contents 

1 .  Fragment  of  red  ware  pottery  rim  with  deeply  incised  pattern  on  outside. 

2.  Fragment  of  shell  pendant. 

3.  Fragments  of  two  stone  mullers. 


Fig.  14.  Grave  No.  100/4.  Fig.  15.  Grave  No.  100/9. 

100/9.  Fig.  15. 

Grave.  Original  shape  and  depth  not  determinable  as  grave  was  found  in  1910-1911. 
Burials 

A.  Young  female  adult,  lower  extremities  disturbed  by  1910-1911  excavations.  1 :40.  Lower  central  incisors 
removed. 

B.  Crushed  skull  and  bones  of  male  adult,  in  disorder.  1 :40. 
Contents  {with  Burial  A) 

1.  Quartz  lipstud,  close  to  site  of  lower  central  incisors.  1 :2. 

2.  At  pelvis,  O.E.  shell  beads  from  rahat.  1:2.  Type  D.  4.  a. 

3.  At  pelvis,  forming  part  of  rahat,  natrolite  bead.  1:2.  Type  D.  2.  e. 

4.  Quartz  lipstud,  worn,  below  (1)  and  fallen  from  site  of  lower  central  incisors.  1:2. 


100/15.  Fig.  16. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  12-L.  13.  Stratum  B.  0-40  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burials 

A.  Female  adult  (?),  much  disturbed.  1 : 40.  Both  central  incisors  in  mandible  removed. 

B.  Fragmentary  remains  of  adult,  extended  across  A.  1 :40. 

C.  Newly  born  infant.  1 : 40. 

Contents  {with  Burial  A) 

1.  At  jaw,  unpolished  brown  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 
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2.  At  jaw,  milk  quartz  lipstud,  1 :2,  in  interval,  between  two  lateral  incisors,  produced  by  removal  of  the  two 
central  incisors  in  mandible. 

3.  At  jaw,  ivory  lipstud.  1:2. 

4.  At  jaw,  polished  brown  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

In  filling: 

5.  Piece  of  red  pigment. 

6.  Smooth  black  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

7.  Smooth  brown  ware  lipstud,  pebble-polished.  1 :2. 

8.  Milk  quartz  lipstud.  1:2. 

9.  Broken  quartz  lipstud.  1:2. 

10.  Fragment  of  brown  ware  pottery  bracelet  with  pattern,  incised  before  firing,  on  both  sides.  1 :2. 

11.  Broken  shell  pendant.  1:2. 

12.  Shell  bead.  1:2. 


Fig.  16.  Grave  No.  100/15.  Fig.  17.  Grave  No.  100/100. 

100/100.  Fig.  17. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  J.  11-K.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-80  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Young  female  adult,  about  20  years.  1:40.  No  incisors  removed,  though  lipstuds  present. 

Contents 

1.  At  pelvis,  rahat  of  O.E.  shell  beads,  types  D.  6.  a  and  D.  5.  a,  with  natrolite  bead,  type  G.  4.  d. 

2.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1 :2.  See  also  PI.  LIV  A  U\ 

3.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2  \  in  situ,  to  left  of  5. 

4.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2  J 

5.  Centre  of  mandible,  milk  quartz  lipstud.  1:2. 

6.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1 : 2"\ 

7.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2  . 

o   a*       a-ui       *   . • ,  i ■    .  j    .  -  }  in  situ,  to  right  of  5. 

8.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:21 

9.  At  mandible,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2) 
In  filling: 

10.  Quartz  (flint?)  flake.  1:2. 

1 1 .  Broken  greenstone  celt.  1 : 4. 

12.  Fragment  of  smooth,  grey-black  pottery  rim  with  incised  decoration.  1 :4. 


1:2. 
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100/105.  Grave.  Rectangular.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  A  (?).  1  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Young  adult  female,  slightly  flexed  on  left  side.  Central  lower  incisors  extracted. 

Contents 

1 .  Necklace  of  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  wrapped  twice  round  neck.  D.  5  and  6.  a. 

2.  At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  e.  1. 

3.  Four  pottery  lipstuds  )  m0XJfa 

4.  Two  natrolite  lipstuds/ 

5.  Remains  of  apron  made  of  ostrich  egg-shell  beads.  D.  5  and  6.  a.  PI.  XXXII  1. 

6.  Three  natrolite  barrel  beads,  probably  forming  part  of  apron.  G.  2  and  3.  e,  G.  3.  d. 

In  filling: 

7.  Broken  celt. 

8.  Shell  pendant.  P.  s.  3  (?),  broken.  PI.  LVIII  A  24. 
100/120.  Fig.  18. 

Grave.  Probably  rectangular.  Sq.  J.  11-K.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-55  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  (?)  child,  about  5  years  of  age.  The  child  had  had  the  lower  central  milk  incisors  removed  and 
a  clear  quartz  lipstud  was  found  in  situ  (see  below).  This  fact  and  the  presence  of  a  rahat,  sewn  with  O.E. 


©T;  <cO  ®:::o 

Fig.  18.  Grave  No.  100/120. 


shell  beads,  are  almost  certain  indications  that  the  child  was  female.  The  removal  of  the  incisors  at  such  an 
early  age  is  an  interesting  detail. 

Contents 

1 .  At  mandible,  clear  quartz  lipstud  in  situ  lower  central  incisors.  1 : 2. 

2.  Ostrich  egg-shell  beads  from  rahat  at  pelvis.  Type  D.  5.  a,  D.  3.  a,  E.  7.  a.  1:2. 

In  filling: 

3.  Pila  shell.  1:2. 

4.  Polished  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

5.  Polished  brown-black  ware  lipstud.  1 : 2. 


100/130.  Grave.  Shape  of  grave,  and  burial,  except  fragments  of  a  human  femur,  completely  destroyed.  Depth  below 
surface,  0-60  m. 

Contents 

1.  Pot  of  thick  smooth  brown  ware,  blackened  by  firing,  having  three  spouts  round  a  central,  broken,  neck. 
PL  CX  9. 

2.  Base  of  bowl  of  unpolished  black  ware,  studded.  PI.  CX  10. 
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100/173.  Grave.  Rectangular.  Sq.  R.  11-S.  12.  Stratum?  0-?  m.  below/above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Young  female  adult,  central  lower  incisors  removed,  left  hand  below  buttocks,  right  arm  across 
abdomen.  Iliac  bones  slightly  stained  red,  perhaps  from  red  dye  on  rahat  (O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  4.  a)  at 
waist.  See  grave  312  and  p.  52. 

100/177.  Grave.  Rectangular.  Sq.  J.  11-K.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-50  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Male  adult,  lower  central  incisors  removed.  This  is  an  undoubted  case  of  the  removal  of  incisors  in 
a  male. 

Contents 

1.  Grey-buff  polished  pottery  lipstud,  found  below  mandible,  fallen  from  position  of  central  incisors.  See 
above. 

100/181.  Fig.  19. 

Grave.  Roughly  oval,  depth  1-20  m.  below  surface,  in  South  Jebel  Cemetery;  bottom  of  grave  on  gebel.  1 :40. 
D  (?)  stratum. 


Fig.  19.  Grave  No.  100/181. 


Burial.  Young  female  (?),  aged  about  14  years,  lying  on  left  side  with  face  turned  downwards.  1 :40.  Both 
left  incisors  and  incisors  2  and  central  (right)  broken  off  short. 

Contents 

1.  Ivory  ear-pendant,  from  left  ear.  1:2. 

2.  Grey-green  stone  ear-pendant,  fallen  from  right  ear.  1 :2. 

3.  Stone  bracelet  from  right  wrist.  1 :4.  See  also  PI.  LXX  A  and  B  15. 

4.  Shell  pendant,  probably  from  neck.  1 : 2. 

5.  At  pelvis,  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  from  rahat.  1:2.  Type  D.  4.  a. 

6.  Shell. 

7.  Natrolite  beads,  types  D.  4.  b,  D.  6.  b.  1 : 2. 
In  filling: 

8.  Broken  ivory  ear-pendant  as  1. 

9.  Light  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

10.  Rough  bone  bead.  1:2. 

11.  Natrolite  bead,  type  H.  4.  b.  1:2. 


K 
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100/187.  Fig.  20. 

Grave.  Oval  grave,  depth  below  surface  1-30  m.  1:40.  D  (?)  stratum. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  undisturbed;  contracted  on  left  side.  1 : 40.  All  lower  incisors  removed. 


Fig.  20.  Grave  No.  100/187. 

Contents  of  filling  of  grave 

1.  Shell  between  thighs.  1:4. 

2.  Natrolite  beads,  from  same  string  (?);  1  of  type  H.  3.  d;  3  of  type  D.  4.  e;  6  of  type  D.  3.  e.  1:2. 

3.  Ear-pendant  of  dull  green  stone.  1:2". 

4.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1 : 2. 


100/198.  Fig.  21. 

Grave.  Shape  and  depth  indeterminable.  Sq.  L.  12-M.  13. 

Burial.  Fragmentary  remains  of  male  adult  (?),  fully  extended  on  back,  left  arm  bent  at  right  angles  across 
body,  right  arm  at  side.  1 :40. 

Contents 

1.  Polished  brown  ware  bowl,  black  inside,  black  patches  outside. 
"Rocked"  or  "punched"  decoration  done  before  firing.  Scour 
marks  on  interior.  1 :4. 

In  filling: 

2.  Two  carnelian  beads,  type  G.  6.  b.  1:2. 

3.  Forty-five  pale  blue-green  faience  beads,  type  E.  8.  a.  1:2. 

4.  Ostrich  egg-shell  bead,  unfinished.  1:2. 

5.  Cowrie  shell,  back  ground  away.  1:2. 

6.  Fragment  of  copper  coil,  type  U.  3.  c.  1:2. 

7.  Coarse  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

8.  Coarse  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

100/247.  Fig.  22. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  In  sq.  L.  10-M.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-55  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult.  1:40. 


Fig.  21.  Grave  No.  100/198. 
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Contents 

1.  On  right  forearm,  11  ivory  bracelets.  1 :4. 

2.  On  left  forearm,  8  ivory  bracelets.  1 : 4. 

3.  Amuletic  plaque  of  base  metal,  overlaid  with  thin  silver,  and  probably  with  a  wooden  core.  Obverse  has 
an  udat  eye  in  raised  relief ;  the  reverse  is  horizontally  corrugated.  Found  to  left  of  skull.  1 : 2.  See  also 
PL  XLIX  A  23. 

4.  Amulet  of  thin  silver,  probably  overlaid  on  wooden  core,  showing  sun-disk  above  horns  and  flanked  by 
uraei.  1 :2.  See  also  PL  XLIX  A  21. 

In  filling: 

5.  Polished  grey  ware  lipstud.  1:2, 

6.  Polished  grey-brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 


Fig.  22.  Grave  No.  100/247.  Fig.  23.  Grave  No.  100/263. 

100/263.  Fig.  23. 


Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  L.  1 1-M.  12.  Stratum  C.  0-65  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Male  adult.  Mandible  gone.  1 : 40.  The  body  is  prone  on  face,  with  head  to  right. 
Contents 

1 .  Jasper,  crystal  quartz,  and  carnelian  beads  from  below  abdomen.  Types  G.  6.  c,  H.  6.  e,  L.  6.  b.  1 : 2. 

2.  Under  head,  bronze  bracelet,  forcibly  broken  before  being  put  in  grave.  Possibly  from  left  wrist  (?).  1:4. 

3.  Flat  bronze  armlet  on  right  forearm.  1:8.  On  one  side  are  traces  of  a  textile  pattern  from  cloth  in  which 
the  burial  was  wrapped.  See  also  PL  LX  A  3. 

4.  Above  neck,  copper  bowl,  inserted  in  mouth  of  No.  5.  1:8. 

5.  Above  neck,  thin  copper  bowl.  1 : 8. 

(These  bowls  were  badly  crushed,  and  drawings  give  only  approximate  shape.) 

6.  Necklace  of  carnelian,  crystal  quartz,  jasper,  yellow  glaze,  and  blue-green  faience  disk  beads  with  serrated 
edges.  Types  C.  3.  c,  E.  8.  a,  G.  6.  c,  H.  6.  e,  L.  6.  b.  1:2.  Included  in  this  necklace  were  udat  amulets  of 
green  faience.  1 :2.  Approximate  order:  cry.,  disk,  car.,  disk,  car.,  disk,  cry.,  udat,  etc.  The  necklace  went 
twice  round  the  neck. 

7.  Suspended  from  necklace  6  was  a  small  bronze  statuette  of  the  god  Shu.  Behind  plumes  is  a  loop  for 
suspension.  See  p.  141.  1:2. 

8.  From  left  ankle,  string  of  carnelian  and  crystal  quartz  beads.  Types  H.  6.  e,  L.  7.  b.  1:2. 

9.  From  between  ankles,  two  cylinders  of  rolled  copper  foil.  1 : 2. 

10.  Under  head  and  probably  from  left  ear,  bronze  ear-ring.  1:2. 

In  filling: 

11.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

(Note:  Items  1,  2,  6,  7,  and  8  have  not  been  traced.) 
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100/303.  Fig.  24. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-75  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.    Female  adult,  central  incisors  in 
mandible  removed.  1:40. 

Contents  in  filling 

1.  Part  of  shallow  bowl  with  solid  handle. 
Pebble-polished  black  ware,  polished 
brown  on  inside;  black  fracture.  1:4. 

2.  Fragment  of  ivory  bracelet.  1:2. 

3.  Polished  grey-green  stone  celt.  1:2. 

4.  Unpolished  black  ware  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

5.  Fragment  of  thin,  flat  ivory  bracelet.  1 : 2. 

6.  Polished  grey-black  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

7.  Polished  grey-black  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

8.  Fragment  of  unpolished  buff-brown  lip- 

stud-  Fig.  24.  Grave  No.  100/303. 

100/304.  Fig.  25. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  L.  11-M.  12.  Stratum  C.  0-45  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Adult  slightly  flexed  on  right  side,  hands  together  near  pelvis.  1 : 40. 
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Fig.  25.  Grave  No.  100/304. 

Contents 

1 .  Heavy  copper  armlet  on  right  forearm.  1 : 4.  See  also  PI.  LX  A  1 . 

2.  Shell  pendants  near  neck.  1 :2.  See  also  PI.  LVIII  A  15. 

3.  Ivory  bracelet  on  left  forearm  (not  preserved). 

In  filling: 

4.  Beads.  11  jasper,  type  H.  8.  e;  1  obsidian,  H.  8.  e;  8  carnelian  L.  7.  b;  1  faience,  H.  6.  b;  3 

D.  9.  b;  1  jasper,  D.  9.  b;  1  carnelian  pendant,  P.  b.  2;  1  carnelian,  H.  8.  c;  1  faience  and  1  ostrich 

E.  8.  a;  ostrich  egg-shell  beads,  D.  5  and  6.  a.  1:2.  PI.  XLVIII  B  1 1. 


natrolite, 
egg-shell, 
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5.  Pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

6.  Pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

7.  Pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

8.  Broken  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

9.  Fragment  of  copper  coil,  type  U.  3.  c.  1:2. 
10.  Fragment  of  iron  ring.  1:2. 

100/312.  Grave.  Shape  not  discernible.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-35  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  incisors  not  removed.  There  was  a  large  lump  of  red  ochre  near  the  left  knee,  and 
bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abdomen  were  stained  red  as  is  also  the  earth  in  this  region.  This  includes  the 
bones  of  the  left  arm  where  they  are  lying  close  to  the  abdomen.  The  red  ochre  also  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  left  leg  and  the  bones  are  stained  by  it.  Possibly  the  ochre  has  fallen  from  the  right  hand.  For  this 
custom  in  predynastic  Nubian  burials,  see  Elliot  Smith  and  Wood  Jones,  A.S.N. ,  Report  on  the  Human 
Remains,  pp.  1 89  ff. 

Contents  in  filling 

1.  Broken  grey  granite  celt. 

2.  Broken  dark  green  stone  celt. 

3.  Yellow-grey  quartz  polishing  pebble. 

100/315.  Fig.  26. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  B.  0T0  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Disturbed  remains  of  male  adult.  1 :40. 


Fig.  26.  Grave  No.  100/315. 


Contents 

1.  Stone  ring  in  situ  on  right  (?)  forearm.  1 :4.  See  also  PI.  LXX  A  and  B  4. 
In  filling : 

2.  Broken  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

3.  Brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

4.  Grey  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

5.  Black  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

6.  Grey  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

7.  Grey  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

8.  Black  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

9.  Red  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 
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10.  Brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

11.  Natrolite  bead,  type  H.  3.  b.  1:2. 

12.  Cowrie  shell.  1:2. 

100/321.  Fig.  27. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  L.  11-M.  12.  Stratum  D.  0-85  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burials 

A.  Male  adult,  slightly  flexed  on  left  side  with  hands  together  near  left  thigh.  Massive  bones  of  great  length. 
1:40. 


Fig.  27.  Grave  No.  100/321. 


B.  Female  adult  fully  extended  on  back,  all  incisors  in  mandible  removed.  1:40.  While  these  two  burials 
are  clearly  approximately  contemporary — possibly  A  may  be  later  than  B — the  differences  in  attitude  and 
orientation  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  communal  burial. 

Contents  (Body  A) 

1.  Below  head,  serving  as  pillow,  inverted  copper  bowl.  1 :4. 

2.  Bone  implement,  behind  right  shoulder.  1 : 2. 

3.  Mass  of  beads  scattered  over  pelvis  and  abdomen. 

a.  68  crystal  quartz  beads,  type  L.  6.  b.  1:2. 

b.  291  carnelian  beads,  type  L.  6.  b.  1:2. 

c.  42  red  jasper  beads,  type  H.  7.  e.  1:2. 

d.  102  pale  green  glaze  faience  beads,  type  G.  8.  b.  1:2. 

e.  2  silver  beads,  type  I.  8.  f.  1 : 2. 
/.  1  silver  bead,  type  I.  6.  e.  1 : 2. 

g.  8  jasper  beads,  type  D.  8.  b.  1:2. 

(Note:  These  beads  are  recorded  on  the  tomb  card  but  have  not  (1946)  been  traced.) 
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Burial  B 

4.  Quartz  lipstud,  at  mandible.  1 : 2. 

5.  Bone  pendant,  probably  suspended  from  neck.  1:2. 

100/334.  Fig.  28. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-20  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult.  1:40. 

Contents 

1.  Unpolished  grey  ware  pottery  feeding-cup,  type  U.  6.  1 :4. 

2.  Greenstone  celt,  type  II.  E.  e.  1.  1:2. 


Fig.  28.  Grave  No.  100/334. 

In  filling : 

3.  Polished  dark  grey  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

4.  Natrolite  bead,  type  D.  5.  d.  1:2. 

5.  Broken  greenstone  celt.  1 : 2. 

6.  Polished  black  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

100/342.  Fig.  29. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  L.  11-M.  12.  Stratum  C.  0-55  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burials 

A.  Female  adult.  1 :40.  All  teeth  complete  and  perfect.  This  is  an  example  of  the  non-removal  of  teeth  with 
numerous  lipstuds  and  pins  in  situ.  Body  A  seems  later  than  B. 

B.  Male  adult,  cut  through  across  the  chest  by  the  later  grave  No.  356.  Legs  underlie  those  of  A.  1 :40. 

Contents  {with  Body  A) 

1.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  quartz  lipstud.  1 :2. 

2.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

3.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

4.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

5.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

6.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

7.  At  mandible,  in  situ,  natrolite  lipstud.  1 :2. 
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In  filling: 

8.  Two  natrolite  beads,  type  G.  3.  d.  1:2. 

9.  Natrolite  bead,  type  D.  3.  b.  1:2. 

10.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

11.  Ostrich  egg-shell  beads  in  large  numbers,  probably  from  rahat  at  pelvis,  types  D.  3.  a,  D.  4.  a,  D.  5.  a, 
D.  6.  a,  D.  7.  a.  1:2. 


Fig.  29.  Grave  No.  100/342.  Fig.  30.  Grave 

No.  100/365. 

100/365.  Fig.  30. 

Grave.  Shape  and  depth  indeterminable. 
Burial.  Scattered  bones  of  male  adult. 

Contents 

Broken  red-brown  ware  bowl,  unpolished,  unevenly  fired,  dark  grey  fracture.  1 :4.  See  also  PI.  CVIII  17. 
100/450.  Fig.  31. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  C.  0-40  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult,  tibiae  and  fibulae  missing.  All  incisors  in  mandible  removed.  1 : 40. 

Contents 

1.  Coarse,  unpolished,  discoloured,  red-brown  ware  bowl,  black  interior.  1 :6.  See  also  PI.  CVIII  2. 

2.  Smooth  coarse  red  ware  bowl,  crude  decoration  round  rim,  incised  before  firing.  Horizontal  scouring 
marks  on  interior.  1:8.  See  also  PI.  CX  11. 


3  4 


In  filling: 

3.  Grey  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

4.  Black  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

5.  Fragment  of  smooth  polished  brown  pottery  bracelet.  1:2. 

6.  Polished  grey  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

7.  Polished  grey  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

8.  Polished  brown  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

9.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

10.  Three  natrolite  beads,  type  E.  6.  c.  1:2. 

1 1 .  Black  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

12.  Ostrich  egg-shell  bead,  type  D.  4.  a.  1:2. 


13.  Grey  frit  bead,  type  M.  5.  a.  1:2.  Fig.  31.  Grave  No.  100/450. 
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100/464.  Fig.  32. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  C.  0-20  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Young  male  adult,  fully  extended  on  back,  left  arm  by  side,  right  forearm  across  abdomen,  hand 
clasping  left  forearm.  1 :40.  Both  incisors  removed  in  maxilla  and  mandible  (?). 

Contents  in  filling 

1.  Two  ivory  hair-clips  of  identical  type.  1:2.  Cf.  100/2837  (B). 

2.  String  of  natrolite  beads,  type  H.  3.  b.  1:2. 

3.  Greenstone  celt.  1 : 2. 


Fig.  32.  Grave  No.  100/464. 

4.  Fragment  of  grey  stone  celt.  1 : 2. 

5.  Broken  bone  implement  with  serrated  edge.  See  PI.  LVII  B  8. 

6.  Polished  black  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

7.  Much  worn  polished  grey-brown  ware  lipstud.  1 :2. 

8.  Much  worn  polished  black  ware  lipstud.  1 :2. 

9.  Polished  brown  ware  lipstud,  stem  incised  before  baking.  1 : 2. 
10.  Broken  natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

100/485.  Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  J.  11-K.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-50  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Removed.  Possibly  this  was  not  a  grave,  though  recorded  as  such. 

Contents 

1.  Coarse  red  ware  jar  with  roughly  cut  vertical  slashes,  done  before  firing  but  after  clay  was  set.  Round  neck 
were  four  applied  clay  bosses,  three  only  remaining.  Hole  (b)  in  side,  pierced  when  clay  was  half-dry, 
probably  for  insertion  of  a  reed.  Neck  broken  off.  PI.  CXII  3.  Type  R.  1,  PI.  XCII. 

2.  Sherd  from  rim  of  large  pot  of  red-brown  ware,  of  type  M.  1. 

100/487.  Fig.  33. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-80  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult.  1 : 40.  Both  left  incisors  in  mandible  removed. 

Contents 

1.  Two  copper  coils  lying  at  pelvis,  type  U.  3.  c.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLIX  A  26. 
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2.  Carnelian,  black  quartz,  crystal,  and  jasper  beads  at  left  elbow,  types  A.  3.  c  and  (jasper)  type  H.  7.  e. 
1:2.  Pis.  XLVI  B  24,  XLVII  B  6. 

3.  Carnelian,  black  quartz,  crystal,  and  jasper  beads  (types  as  above),  at  neck.  1:2. 

4.  Yellow  paste  beads,  types  C.  3.  c  [PI.  XLV  A  15]  and  G.  b.  c,  and  ostrich  egg-shell  beads,  type  D.  7.  a, 
at  neck.  1:2. 

5.  Green  faience  beads  at  neck,  type  C.  2.  c.  1:2.  PI.  XLV  A  15. 

6.  Carnelian,  black  quartz,  crystal,  and  jasper  beads  (types  as  in  2)  near  right  forearm.  1 :2. 

7.  Polished  grey  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2.  Below  body. 

8.  Polished  grey  ware  lipstud.  1 :2.  Below  body. 

9.  Polished  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1:2.  Below  body. 
10.  Broken  quartzite  lipstud.  1:2.  Below  body. 


100/522.  Fig.  34. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  J.  11-K.  12.  Stratum  C.  0-60  m.  below  C  surface.  1:40. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  on  left  side,  knees  slightly  bent,  right  arm  at  right  angles  and  grasping  left  wrist.  1 : 40. 

Contents 

1.  Under  body,  shell  hair-clip.  1:2.  PI.  LIX  A  11. 
In  filling: 

2.  Ivory  bead.  1 : 2. 

3.  Two  ivory  beads  adhering  one  to  the  other.  1:2. 

4.  Ivory  bead.  1:2. 

100/524.  Fig.  35. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-25  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Adult  (?).  Fully  extended  on  left  side,  both  arms  raised  to  head,  left  lower  arm  over  eyes  and  fore- 
head, right  hand  at  mouth.  Right  leg  crossed  over  left.  The  body  lies  E.  by  S.  1 :40. 

Contents  in  filling 

1.  Natrolite  bead,  type  D.  4.  e.  1:2. 

2.  Pale  green  faience  beads,  type  H.  7.  d.  1:2. 

3.  Two  beads,  grey  and  red  banded  jasper  (?),  type  E.  6.  f.  1:2. 

4.  Pale  green  faience  beads,  type  A.  4.  c.  1:2. 

5.  Pale  green  faience  beads,  type  E.  9.  g.  1:2. 

6.  Yellow  paste  (?)  beads,  type  ?  . 

7.  Black  paste  (?)  beads,  type  ?  . 


Fig.  33.  Grave  No.  100/487. 


Fig.  34.  Grave  No.  100/522. 
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In  grave: 

8.  About  0-15  m.  from  head,  bronze  statuette  of  the  Egyptian  god,  Shu.  Loop  behind  plumes  for  suspension. 
1:2.  See  p.  141. 

9.  Faience  bead,  pale  green,  type  G.  6.  c. 
10.  Faience  beads,  type  H.  7.  d. 

(Note :  The  contents  of  this  grave  have  not  been  traced.) 


Fig.  35.  Grave  No.  100/524. 


Fig.  36.  Grave  No.  100/535. 


100/535.  Fig.  36. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-15  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult  (?).  Skull  missing.  1 : 40. 

Contents 

1.  Pale  green  faience  udat  amulet.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLIX  B  3. 

2.  Seven  pale  green  disk  beads  with  serrated  edges,  types  C.  0.  c,  C.  0.  d,  C.  1.  d.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLV  A  13 
In  filling: 

3.  Polished  grey  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

4.  Polished  grey  ware  lipstud  with  stem  incised  before  firing.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  LIV  A  21. 
100/561.  Fig.  37. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-20  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Young  female,  aged  about  17  years.  Body  fallen  on  to  face  from  right-sided  position.  Thighs  crossed. 

1:40. 


Fig.  37.  Grave  No.  100/561. 

Contents 

1.  On  right  wrist,  ivory  bracelet,  too  fragmentary  to  be  preserved. 

2.  At  pelvis,  rahat  of  red,  white,  and  black  beads.  Carnelian,  types  A.  3.  c,  G.  6.  c,  H.  7.  e,  L.  6.  f,  L.  7.  b. 
Black  quartz,  type  A.  3.  c.  Crystal,  types  A.  3.  c,  H.  6.  f.  Milk  quartz,  type  A.  3.  c.  Diorite,  type  H.  6.  e. 
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Red  jasper,  types  H.  7.  e,  H.  8.  e  [Pis.  XLVI  B  21,  XLVII  B  4,  XLVIII  B  12].  Ostrich  egg-shell  beads, 
types  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a.  Natrolite,  type  A.  2.  c.  1:2. 

3.  Much  worn  polished  grey  pottery  lipstud.  Under  body.  1:2. 

4.  Broken  copper  coil.  Under  body.  Type  U.  3.  c.  1:2. 

5.  About  0-50  m.  from  feet  of  burial.  Coarse,  brown  ware  jar;  rim  incised  before  firing.  Below  rim  on  out- 
side, row  of  small  clay  bosses,  applied  before  firing;  restored  as  in  figure.  1 : 10. 

6.  Inside  (5),  unpolished  brown  ware  bowl,  blackened  on  exterior.  1 : 10. 


y 


io  U 


Fig.  38.  Grave  No.  100/587. 

100/587.  Fig.  38. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-55  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult,  skull  missing.  1 : 40. 

Contents 

1 .  Grey-green  stone  ear-pendant,  probably  from  left  ear.  1 : 2. 

2.  Pink  sandstone  armlet,  on  right  forearm.  1 : 4. 

In  filling: 

3.  Grey  granite  celt.  1:2. 

4.  Green-grey  stone  celt.  1 : 2. 

5.  Lipstud,  close  grey  stone.  1:2. 

6.  Bone  pin.  1:2. 

7.  Polished  brown  pottery  lipstud,  base  and  head  broken.  1 : 2. 

8.  Polished  grey-brown  pottery  earstud.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  LIV  B  10. 

9.  Polished  grey  ware  pottery  earstud.  1 : 2. 

10.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

1 1 .  Quartzite  polishing  pebble. 

100/591.  Fig.  39. 

Grave.  Oval  in  shape.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  D.  1-20  m.  below  C  surface.  1:40. 
Burial.  Adult,  bones  utterly  shattered.  1 : 40. 

Contents  in  filling 

1.  Smooth,  unpolished  brick-red  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

2.  Unpolished  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 


Fig.  39.  Grave 
No.  100/591. 
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3.  Polished  brown  ware  lipstud.  1 :2. 

4.  Polished  buff  ware  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

5.  Oval  pendant  (amulet?)  of  hard  red  pottery,  with  polished  brown-orange  surface,  perforated  in  centre,  and 
with  a  hole  for  suspension.  1 :4. 

100/596.  Fig.  40. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  1-50  m.  below  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult.  Central  incisors  removed  in  mandible.  1 :40. 


Fig.  40.  Grave  No.  100/596. 


Contents 

1.  Polished  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2 

2.  Polished  grey  ware  lipstud.  1:2 

3.  Polished  black  ware  lipstud.  1:2 

4.  Broken  quartz  lipstud.  1 : 2 

-  At  jaw. 

5.  Polished  brown  ware  lipstud.  1 : 2 

6.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1 : 2 

7.  Quartz  lipstud.  1 : 2 

8.  Quartz  lipstud  with  pitted  surface.  1:2 

9.  At  pelvis,  probably  suspended  from  waist  in  front  of  pubes,  three  shell  pendants.  Type  P.  S.  1.  1 :4.  See 

also  PI.  LVIII  B  10. 

10.  Stone  armlet,  grey  stone,  from  near  left  humerus.  Probably  from  left  upper  arm.  1 :4.  See  also  PI.  LXX 

A  and  B  1. 

11.  Two  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  from  neck,  type  D.  7.  a. 

100/636.  Fig.  41. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-10  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Adult,  badly  crushed.  Only  pelvis,  lower  extremities,  and  hands  remaining.  Left  hand  at  side,  right 
hand  at  pelvis.  Body  fully  extended  on  back.  1 :40.  From  the  grave  contents,  it  is  likely  that  the  skeleton 
is  female. 
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Contents 

1.  On  left  wrist,  iron  bracelet.  1:2.  [PI.  LX  B  5.] 

2.  Necklace  (?)  of  milk  quartz,  carnelian,  and  black  quartz  beads,  types  A.  3.  c.  1:2. 

3.  From  pelvis,  one  complete  bronze  signet-ring  with  oval  bezel,  1:2,  and  fragments  of  another. 

4.  On  right  forearm,  fragments  of  iron  armlet  similar  to  No.  1.  [PI.  LX  B  5.] 

5.  Mass  of  beads  from  rahat.  Ostrich  egg-shell  beads,  types  H.  3.  a,  H.  6.  a.  Green  faience,  types  H.  3. 
H.  6.  a.  [PI.  XLVII  A  2.]  Also  over  200  ground  cowries,  pierced  for  threading.  1:2. 

6.  Fragments  of  ivory  bracelets  on  both  wrists,  sections  uncertain. 


Fig.  41.  Grave  No.  100/636. 

7.  Near  left  elbow,  polished  brown  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

8.  Near  pelvis,  broad  banded  iron  finger-ring,  1:2,  and  fragments  of  another  (or  others?). 
100/661.  Fig.  42. 

Grave.  Oval  in  shape.  Type  3  b.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  C.  0-65  m.  below  C  surface.  1:40 
Burial.  Adult,  contracted  on  right  side.  1:40. 

Contents  in  filling 

1.  Red  granite  celt.  1:2. 

2.  Red  granite  celt.  1:2. 

3.  Polished  close  black  stone  celt.  1:2. 

4.  Polished  buff  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

5.  Smooth  unpolished  grey-brown  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

6.  Polished  light  brown  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

7.  Polished  grey  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

8.  Polished  light  red-brown  ware  lipstud.  1:2. 

9.  Polished  grey  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

100/743.  Fig.  43. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  M.  8-N.  9.  Stratum  B.  0-40  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Fragmentary  remains  of  adult.  1 : 40. 
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Contents 

1.  Necklace  of  natrolite  and  ostrich  egg-shell  beads.  Order:  4  O.E.,  natrolite  pendant,  nat.  barrel  bead, 
6  O.E.  shell  beads,  nat.  barrel  bead,  3  O.E.  shell  beads,  nat.  barrel  bead.  Natrolite,  types  P.  a.  2  [PL 
XLIV  A  2],  G.  3.  d,  G.  3.  e.  O.E.  shell,  type  D.  4.  a.  1:2. 

2.  Two  natrolite  lipstuds.  1:2  ] 

3.  Quartz  lipstud.  1:2  >  At  jaw. 

4.  Five  blackened  red  ware  lipstuds  J 

5.  Black  ware  pottery  lipstud  in  skull.  1:2. 


Fig.  42.  Grave  No.  100/661. 


Fig.  43.  Grave  No.  100/743.  Fig.  44.  Grave  No.  100/755. 


100/755.  Fig.  44. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  7-0.  8.  Stratum  B.  0-70  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult.  Bones  much  crushed.  1:40. 

Contents 

1.  Rahat  of  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  at  pelvis,  type  D.  4.  a.  1:2. 

2.  Behind  left  femur,  sherd,  from  rim  of  bowl,  of  grey  ware  with  burnished  brown  surface.  Rim  incised  before 
firing.  Below  rim  are  a  series  of  panels  decorated  diagonally  with  grass  impressions.  1 : 4. 
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100/773 


Fig.  45. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  8-0. 9.  Stratum  C.  0-40  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Much  disturbed  skeleton  of  male  adult.  1 :40. 


Contents 

1.  Two  ivory  hair-clips  from  under  head.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  LVI  A  7  and  8.  Cf. 
Charles  Bachatly,  in  Man,  XXXVIII.  46;  also  L.  Keimer,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Geo. 
d'Eg.  XVIII.  83-84. 


X 


100/794 


Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  7-0.  8.  Stratum  B.  0-50  m.  above  C  surface. 
Graves  792,  794,  and  795  were  approximately  superimposed.  Of  these  794  is  the 
earliest  and  792  the  latest. 


Fig.  45.  Grave 


Burial.  Female  adult.  Upper  incisors  removed.  '  ' 

Contents 

1.  On  right  arm,  bone  armlet. 

2.  Behind  pelvis,  sherd  from  rim  of  unpolished  red  ware  with  grey  fracture  showing  granitic  particles.  Incised 
before  firing. 

3.  Sherd  from  rim  of  unpolished  black  ware  decorated  with  band  of  "punched"  holes  below  diagonal  inci- 
sions ;  the  latter  incised  before  firing. 

4.  Rahat,  at  pelvis,  of  8  shell  pendants,  2  with  mending-holes,  type  P.  s.  1.  PI.  LVIII  B  12. 

5.  At  jaw,  ivory  lipstud. 


Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  7-0.  8.  Stratum  B.  0-35  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burials 

100/840.  Female  adult  extended  on  back,  hands  at  side,  legs  slightly  flexed  to  left;  head  missing. 
100/841.  Female  adult  extended  on  right  side,  left  hand  at  side,  right  hand  in  front  of  pelvis.  1 :40. 


The  tomb  card  notes:  "These  two  burials  seem  to  be  contemporaneous.  The  feet  of  100/841  are  over  those  of 
100/840,  though  the  centre  of  the  body  is  some  35  cm.  lower." 


Fig.  46.  Grave  Nos.  100/840  and  100/841. 


Contents 

1.  Quartz  lipstud.  1:2 

2.  Quartz  lipstud.  1:2 


from  burial  840,  near  where  head  had  been. 
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3.  Three  pottery  lipstuds,  two  from  mouth  of  burial  841  and  one  of  black  ware  from  under  head.  1:2. 

4.  At  feet  of  both  bodies,  deep  bowl  of  thick  smooth  brown  ware,  unpolished,  blackened  on  one  side.  1 : 8. 
See  also  PL  CX  12. 

100/846.  Fig.  47. 

Grave  and  Pit.  Sq.  M.  8-N.  9.  The  shape  of  the  grave  containing  the  uppermost  body,  A,  was  not  discernible. 
The  burial  lay  on  C  surface. 

Burial  A.  Upper  part  of  adult  female,  all  lower  incisors  removed,  legs  cut  off  by  the  excavation  of  a  deep 
circular  pit.  1:40. 


SECTION    OF  PIT 

Fig.  47.  Grave  No.  100/846. 

Pit.  This  was  cut  into  the  "Black  Gebel"  and  was  altogether  some  1-60  m.  deep.  The  top  was  filled  in  with 
a  layer  of  stones  set  in  whitish  earth,  and  immediately  below  these  were  the  leg  bones  from  body  A.  At  a 
depth  of  1-30  m.  were  the  remains  of  two  further  bodies,  B  and  C,  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  into  the 
pit,  and  with  these  were  the  fragments  of  a  large  red  ware  pot.  There  were  more  loose  stones  and  whitish 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  1 :40. 

Burial  B.  Male  adult,  the  body  curving  round  the  side  of  the  pit;  probably  thrown  in  from  the  top.  1 :40. 
Burial  C.  Adult  (?)  in  a  crouched  position  with  back  upwards;  probably  thrown  in  from  the  top.  1 :40. 

Contents 

1.  With  burial  A,  eight  ostrich  egg-shell  beads,  type  D.  4.  a,  and  three  blue-green  faience  beads,  type  D.  8.  a. 
1:2.  O.C.  682. 

2.  With  bodies  B  and  C,  fragments  of  a  large  jar  of  red  granitic  ware  with  a  grey-brown  fracture  and  traces 
of  red  wash  on  the  outside;  rocked  decoration  below  the  rim.  Repaired  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.  1:10.  See 
also  PL  CXIII  1.  O.C.  683. 

3.  In  pit  at  a  depth  of  0-60  m.  part  of  an  unfinished  stone  ring.  O.C.  681. 

4.  From  bottom  of  pit,  fragment  of  another  unfinished  stone  ring.  O.C.  676. 

5.  From  the  siftings  came  fragments  of  lipstuds,  nacre,  and  rubbish. 


M 
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100/943.  Fig.  48. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  7-0.  8.  Stratum  B.  0-40  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  all  lower  incisors  removed.  Lower  extremities  cut  off.  1:40.  See  also  PI.  XXXII. 

Contents 

1 .  Three  small  pottery  lipstuds  at  mouth.  Two  of  black  polished  ware,  one  of  light  brown  polished  ware.  1 : 2. 

2.  Necklace  of  O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  5.  a.  1:2. 

3.  Necklace  of  natrolite  beads,  types  G.  3.  e,  G.  3.  c,  D.  4.  b,  H.  4.  e.  1:2. 

4.  At  waist,  large  quantity  of  O.E.  shell  beads  from  apron,  type  D.  5.  a.  1:2.  One  string  seems  to  have 
encircled  the  waist.  PI.  XXXII  6. 

5.  In  front  of  pubic  region,  nine  shell  pendants,  originally  on  a  string  round  the  waist,  type  P.  s.  1.  1:2. 


Fig.  48.  Grave  No.  100/943.  Fig.  49.  Grave  No.  100/945. 

100/945.  Fig.  49. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  8-0.  9.  Stratum  B.  0-60  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult.  1:40.  All  lower  incisors  removed. 

Contents 

1.  Bead  apron  made  of  O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  4.  a,  with  a  few  natrolite  beads,  type  H.  4.  a.  1:2.  {See 
p.  109  and  PI.  XXXII  2  and  3.) 

2.  On  left  wrist,  two  bracelets  (bone?).  Too  broken  to  be  reconstructed. 

3.  Grey  ware  pottery  lipstud,  at  jaw.  1 :2. 

4.  At  head,  three  natrolite  lipstuds  or  pins.  One  of  these  lay  against  the  nasal  aperture  and  it  appears  as  if 
it  had  penetrated  the  right  nostril,  point  upwards.  1:2. 

In  filling: 

5.  Two  pottery  lipstuds.  1:2. 
100/977.  Fig.  50. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  M.  6-N.  7.  Stratum  C.  0-65  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult  (?).  1 :40.  See  also  PI.  XXXIII  2.  The  body  lay  in  a  stratum  of  sand. 
Contents 

1.  Above  right  elbow,  grey  granite  armlet,  type  VI.  h.  1.  1:4. 

2.  Necklace  of  natrolite  beads,  type  H.  3.  b.  1:2.  (PI.  XLII  B  1,  2,  and  3.) 
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3.  Necklace  of  natrolite  beads,  type  H.  3.  b.  The  surface  of  the  boring  of  some  of  these  beads  showed  traces 
in  the  interior  of  red  colouring,  possibly  red  ochre  which  had  been  applied  to  the  string  (?).  1 : 2. 

4.  In  position,  at  jaw,  two  quartz  lipstuds.  1:2. 

5.  Bracelet  of  O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  5.  a.  1 : 2.  At  right  wrist. 

6.  At  back  of  the  skull  and  close  against  it  were  several  small  pieces  of  red  ochre,  which  did  not,  however, 
discolour  any  of  the  bone.  Similar  fragments  of  red  ochre  were  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  right  wrist 
and  hand.  Possibly  red  ochre  had  been  applied  to  the  string  of  the  bracelet  No.  5  as  to  the  necklaces 
Nos.  2  and  3. 


Fig.  50.  Grave  No.  100/977.  Fig.  51.  Grave  No.  100/985. 


100/985.  Fig.  51. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  N.  6-0.  7.  Stratum  C.  0-15  m.  below  C  surface. 
Burial.  Mature  female  adult  extended  partly  on  right  side,  both  hands  at  pelvis;  upper  and  lower  incisors 
removed.  1 :40.  See  also  PI.  XXXIII  1. 

Contents 

1.  On  right  wrist,  large  sandstone  armlet,  type  VI.  a.  1.  1:4.  See  also  PI.  LXX  A  and  B  2. 

2.  At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud.  1:2. 

3.  At  nose,  one  natrolite  stud.  1:2. 

At  chin,  as  if  fallen  from  lips,  three  natrolite  lipstuds.  1 :2. 
Under  head,  two  natrolite  lipstuds.  1 : 2. 
At  breast,  one  natrolite  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

4.  Under  head,  twenty-nine  natrolite  beads,  types  H.  4.  d,  D.  4.  b,  D.  6.  b.  1:2. 

5.  At  waist  and  above  body,  a  large  number  of  O.E.  shell  beads  probably  from  apron.  1:2. 

In  filling: 

6.  Small  nacre  pendant,  type  P.  s.  6.  1 : 2. 
100/994.  Fig.  52. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  M.  5-N.  6.  Stratum  B.  On  C  surface.  Depth:  contemporary  with 

100/993,  with  which  it  lies  parallel  and  at  same  depth. 

Burial.  Female,  aged  23  years.  1 :40.  Three  lower  incisors  removed. 
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Contents 

1.  Necklace  of  natrolite  beads,  type  G.  1.  d.  1:2.  [PI.  XLII  A  2.] 

2.  Behind  head,  probably  from  hair,  long  thin  ivory  pin,  pointed  at  both  ends.  1 :2. 

3.  At  waist,  string  of  O.E.  shell  beads,  types  D.  4.  a  to  D.  6.  a.  1:2. 


Fig.  52.  Grave  No.  100/994.  Fig.  53.  Grave 

No.  100/1009. 

100/1009.  Fig.  53. 

Grave.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  D.  0-90  m.  below  C  surface.  Rectangular  grave,  0-65  m.  deep,  cut  cleanly 
into  the  stony  "Gebel".  1 :40. 

Burial.  Young  female,  about  18  years.  All  lower  incisors  removed.  Buried  back  upwards,  arms  crossed 
under  pelvis.  To  the  left  of  the  head  were  bones  of  a  cow's  tail  and  to  the  left  of  the  thighs  a  cow's  foot, 
perhaps  originally  held  in  the  right  hand.  1 :40.  See  also  PI.  XXXI  4. 

Contents 

On  right  wrist  of  the  body  was  an  ivory  bracelet  disintegrated  into  many  fragments. 
100/1119.  Fig.  54. 

Grave.  Oval  shape.  Sq.  O.  5-P.  6.  Stratum  D.  0-85  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult  on  left  side  in  fully  crouched  position.  1 :40.  See  also  PI.  XXVII  1. 


Fig.  54.  Grave  No.  100/1119.  Fig.  55.  Grave  No.  100/1124. 

100/1124.  Fig.  55. 

Grave.  An  irregular  oval.  Sq.O.  5-P.6.  StratumD.  H0m.  below  C  surface.  Cut  in  rather  rocky  ground.  1:40. 
Burial.  Aged  female.  On  right  side,  crouched,  with  hands  to  chin.  1 : 40.  See  also  PI.  XXVII  2. 
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100/1133.  Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  O.  5-P.  6.  Stratum  C.  0-35  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  (The  following  note  is  taken  from  the  anatomical  card.)  Male  adult.  The  attitude  of  the  skeleton  and 
the  position  of  the  various  members  gave  the  appearance  of  death  during  intoxication.  The  body  lay  crumpled 
up  in  a  ditch,  feet  flat  on  the  ground,  knees  together  in  the  air.  Upper  part  of  the  spine,  head  and  neck, 
arched  well  forward,  face  to  the  front  and  inclined  to  the  right.  Left  hand  to  pubes,  elbow  by  side.  Right 
hand  to  mouth,  arm  and  forearm  being  flexed  and  the  elbow  buried  very  deep  in  the  ground.  See  PI.  XXVII  5. 


Fig.  56.  Grave  No.  100/1155.  Fig.  57.  Grave  No.  100/1219. 

100/1155.  Fig.  56. 

Grave.  Probably  originally  rectangular.  Sq.  N.  5-0.  6.  Stratum  C  (?).  0-45  m.  below  C  surface,  and  below 
paving.  1 : 40. 

Burial.  Male  adult.  1:40. 
Contents 

1 .  Behind  left  thigh,  pear-shaped  mace-head  of  limestone  (?) ;  wooden  haft  of  which  no  traces  remain,  possibly 
held  in  hand.  1:2. 

2.  Necklace  of  O.E.  shell  beads.  Large  number  of  type  D.  8.  a.  1:2. 


100/1219.  Fig.  57. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  M.  4-N.  5.  Stratum  C. 
Burials 

A.  Male  adult,  central  incisors  in  mandible  extracted. 

B.  Female,  aged  18-20  years,  central  incisors  in  upper  jaw  extracted. 

C.  Female  adult,  lower  incisors  in  mandible  extracted.  1 :40. 
Burial  C  is  later  than  A  but  earlier  than  B. 

Contents  (with  Burial  C) 

1.  On  right  forearm,  large  stone  ring  of  green  diorite,  type  VI.  f.  1.  1:4.  See  also  PI.  LXX  A  and  B  13. 

2.  Five  lipstuds  in  place  of  lower  incisors :  1  quartz,  4  grey-brown  ware  pottery.  1 : 2. 

3.  Below  jaw,  three  quartz  lipstuds.  1 :2. 
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4.  Necklace  of  thirty-six  natrolite  beads:  one  of  type  D.  4.  e,  five  of  type  D.  4.  b,  and  thirty  of  type  H.  4.  b. 
1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLIII  A  1. 

5.  From  left  ear,  shell  hair-clip,  type  P.  h.  4  (?).  1 : 2. 

In  filling: 

6.  Sherds  from  bowl  of  dark  brown  granitic  ware  with  pattern  incised  and  "rocked"  before  firing.  1 :4. 
100/1222.  Fig.  58. 

Grave.  Rectangular,  cutting  into  an  earlier  grave  1222  a.  Sq.O.  4-P.  5.  Stratum  B.  0-80  m.  above  C  surface. 
1:40.  PI.  XXIX  1. 

Burials 

A.  Female  adult.  Canines  and  bicuspids  filed.  1:40. 

B.  Female  adult.  1:40. 


1.2 


Fig.  58.  Grave  No.  100/1222.  Fig.  59.  Grave  No.  100/1223. 

Contents 

1.  At  mandible,  one  black  ware  pottery  lipstud.  1 :2. 

2.  Fallen  from  jaw  three  lipstuds,  two  black  ware  and  one  natrolite.  1 :2. 

3.  The  body  was  partly  covered  by  large  sherds  {see  photograph,  PI.  XXIX)  from  ajar;  hand-made,  coarse, 
red  granitic  ware  with  pattern  on  outside  of  rim  lightly  incised  before  firing;  put  together  as  in  Fig.  58.  1:8. 
Also  type  J.  5  on  PI.  XCI. 


100/1223.  Fig.  59. 

Grave.  Cut  in  upper  paving.  Sq.  M.  4-N.  5.  Stratum  B.  0-05  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  prone,  left  forearm  lying  transversely  across  back.  The  right  forearm  is  lifted  above  head, 
the  thighs  extended,  knees  flexed,  and  legs  resting  vertically  against  the  sloping  side  of  the  grave.  The  body 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  grave,  falling  face  downwards.  All  lower  incisors  extracted.  PI.  XXVII 4. 

Contents 

Over  pelvis  were  four  sherds  from  a  large  pot  of  red,  granitic  ware  with  surface  blackened  in  firing  and  un- 
polished. The  outer  edge  of  the  rim  is  roughly  scored,  and  below  is  a  lightly  incised  hatching.  The  sherds  fit 
together  and  give  the  original  shape  of  the  pot  approximately  as  shown  in  Fig.  59.  1 : 8. 
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100/1334.  Fig.  60. 

Grave.  Oval  shape,  possibly  0-70  m.  deep.  Sq.  K.  11-L.  12.  Stratum  D.  1-10  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  contracted  on  right  side.  1:40. 

Contents 

1.  Under  head,  shell  pendant,  from  neck,  type  P.  s.  3.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  LVIII  B  2. 

2.  At  pelvis,  O.E.  shell  beads,  types  D.  2.  a  and  D.  3.  a.  1:2. 


Fig.  60.  Grave  No.  100/1334. 


Fig.  61.  Grave  No.  100/1357. 

100/1357.  Fig.  61. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  M.  4-N.  5.  On  a  level  with  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult.  1:40.  (See  also  PI.  XXVII  3.)  Cow's  jaw  and  other  fragments  of  animal  bones  to 
right  of  body. 

Contents 

1.  At  knees,  bowl  of  polished  black  granitic  ware  with  herring-bone  pattern  lightly  incised  on  rim.  O.C.  4104. 
1:8.  See  also  PI.  CIX  19. 

2.  Over  left  hand,  a  pot-cover  of  grey  granitic  ware,  made,  by  chipping  to  shape,  from  the  base  of  a  large 
pot.  1:4. 

3.  On  chest  two  lipstuds  of  alabaster  (?)  and  one  of  black  pottery.  1:2. 

4.  By  left  clavicle,  pin  made  from  femur  of  bird  (?).  1:2. 

100/1427.  Fig.  62. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  K.  10-L.  11.  Stratum  B.  0-15  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult,  head  disturbed  by  100/1463.  1 :40.  See  also  PI.  XXXIII  6. 
Contents 

1.  Behind  head,  copper  bowl  crushed  (probably  deliberately)  between  skull  and  a  large  stone.  A  note  on  the 
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tomb  card  reads:  "It  was  found  from  certain  marks  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot  that  it  had  been  resting  on 
a  mat  of  some  sort."  It  was  fragmentary  from  exposure  and  fell  to  pieces  on  removal,  but  was  approxi- 
mately of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  62.  1:8. 

2.  On  right  wrist  two  copper  or  bronze  bracelets.  1:8. 

3.  On  left  wrist  were  twelve  ivory  bracelets.  1:8. 

4.  At  head,  and  probably  fallen  from  ears,  three  copper  coils,  type  U.  3.  c.  1:2. 

5.  At  head,  gold  coil,  as  4,  type  U.  3.  c.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLIX  A  25. 

In  filling: 

6.  Green  faience  bead,  type  H.  4.  c.  1:2. 


Graves.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  M.  3-N.  4.  Stratum  A. 

Burials.  Two  infants,  1-3  months.  It  is  possible  that  these  were  twins  buried  facing  each  other.  PI.  XXXIV. 
Contents 

1  and  2.  Between  and  above  bodies,  two  small  well-made  pottery  feeding-cups.  1:2.  1  of  polished  black 

ware  and  2  of  polished  buff  ware. 
3  and  4.  Between  and  above  bodies,  two  small  bowls;  broken,  of  reddish-buff  ware,  polished.  3  (Fig.  63, 

1 :2)  7  cm.  diam.  at  rim,  the  other,  4,  6  cm.  diam. 

5.  At  waist  of  1509,  many  O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  8.  a,  showing  in  some  cases  red  ochre  staining. 

6.  Fragments  of  Aspatharia  rubens  shell. 


Burial.  Female  adult,  cranium  missing. 
Contents 

1 .  To  left  of  left  leg,  fragments  of  small  bowl  of  black  granitic  ware  with  incised  pattern.  Four  pairs  of  holes 
near  rim  for  suspension.  (This  pot  has  not  been  traced.) 


Fig.  62.  Grave  No.  100/1427. 


Fig.  63.  Grave  Nos.  100/1509  and  100/1510. 


100/1565.  Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  J.  10-K.  11.  Stratum  B.  0-65  m.  above  C  surface. 


100/1577.  Fig.  64. 


Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  J.  9-K.  10.  Stratum  B.  0-90  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Adult.  1:40. 
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Contents 

1.  Suspended  round  neck,  oval  plaque  of  steatite  with  trace  of  light  green  glaze.  The  base  of  the  plaque 
shows  slight  trace  of  burning  (?)  and  the  glaze  seems  cracked  in  places.  1:1.  See  also  PI.  L.  For  description 
see  p.  117. 


Fig.  64.  Grave  No.  100/1577. 


Fig.  65.  Grave  No.  100/1695. 

100/1695.  Fig.  65. 

Grave.  Probably  originally  rectangular.  Stratum  B.  1:40.  Sq.  M.  3-N.  4.  Lying  on  C  surface.  The  grave 
was  disturbed  by  100/1696. 

Burial.  Female  adult  (?).  Upper  portion  of  body  covered  by  sherds.  Dog's  jaw-bone  between  knees.  1 : 40. 
See  also  PI.  XXIX  2. 

Contents 

1.  Eight  lipstuds  at  head,  one  natrolite,  seven  pottery.  1:2. 
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2. 
3. 


Bone  pendant  at  back  of  head.  1 : 2. 

Sherds  from  upper  part  of  large  jar  of  red-brown  ware,  burnished,  but  blackened  by  firing  in  some  places; 
incomplete  but  probable  shape  as  in  Fig.  65.  1:8. 


100/1785.  Fig.  66. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  I.  9-J.  10.  Stratum  B.  0-70  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult,  foetus  in  utero.  1 : 40. 

Contents 

1 .  Below  chin  and  apparently  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  a  bowl  of  black  granitic  ware,  O.C.  5738 ;  black 
inside,  outside  polished  and  ornamented  with  four  bands  of  chevrons  impressed  with  a  "rocker";  four 
pairs  of  holes  near  rim.  1:4.  See  also  PI.  CIX  7. 

2.  By  face,  two  copper  coils,  type  U.  3.  c.  1:2. 

3.  Inside  bowl,  1,  was  a  large  lump  of  red  ochre.  1 :4. 


Fig.  66.  Grave  No.  100/1785.  Fig.  67.  Grave  No.  100/1962. 


100/1955.  Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  I.  10-J.  11.  Stratum  B. 

Burial.  Fragmentary  remains  of  female  adult  on  right  side,  both  arms  in  front  of  body. 

Contents 

1.  Between  knees,  pottery  feeding-cup.  PI.  CXII  8. 

2.  Between  heels  and  by  leg,  red  pigment. 

100/1962.  Fig.  67. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  J.  9-K.  10.  Stratum  B.  0-55  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult.  1:40. 

Contents 

1 .  In  front  of  face,  pottery  tumbler  of  black  granitic  ware  with  incised  decoration  on  the  outside.  Inside 
stained  with  red  ochre.  1:4.  See  also  PI.  CVIII  16. 

2.  Under  head,  unpierced  Aspatharia  rubens  shell. 

100/2000.  Fig.  68. 

Grave.  Oval  in  shape.  Sq.  I.  9-J.  10.  Stratum  C.  0-35  m.  below  C  surface.  Top  of  grave  marked  by  upright 
stone  slabs.  See  PI.  XXXIV. 

Burials 

A.  Female  adult,  supine,  with  head  missing.  1:40. 


B.  Over  A,  adult,  crouched  on  the  right  side  with  hands  to  face,  1 : 40,  bones  extremely  friable. 

C.  Extended  burial  which  had  been  cut  through  by  A.  1 : 40.  See  also  PI.  XXXIV. 

The  order  of  burial  seems  to  have  been  C,  A,  and  then  B. 
Contents  {with  Body  E) 

1.  In  front  of  face  of  body  B,  decorated  pot.  1 : 8.  See  also  PI.  CXI  3  and  4.  The  pot  still  retains  traces  of 
a  thin  buff  slip.  On  the  neck,  at  equally  spaced  intervals,  are  a  single  tree;  a  conventionalised  human 
figure  (?);  a  pair  of  trees  joined,  and  a  pair  of  human  figures  (?)  joined  as  if  holding  hands.  Below  these, 
separated  from  them  by  a  band  of  dots,  is  a  zone  containing  four  somewhat  rectangular  trees  (?)  inter- 


Fig.  68.  Grave  No.  100/2000. 


spersed  with  a  design  of  dots.  The  main  body  of  the  pot  is  taken  up  by  two  large  panels,  one  on  either 
side,  separated  by  two  smaller  panels.  The  smaller  panels  show  a  design  of  two  trees  joined,  and  the  larger 
contain  a  design  of  opposed  chevrons,  with  a  filler  pattern  of  tasselled  network  in  the  triangular  spaces  at 
the  meeting  of  the  chevrons.  The  whole  decoration  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  "rockers"  of  various 
gauges.  The  pot  was  cracked  in  antiquity  and  drilled  for  repair. 

Contents  {with  Body  A) 

2.  On  right  arm,  bone  armlet.  1 :4. 

3.  Under  head,  three  pottery  hpstuds.  1 : 2. 

From  grave,  but  not  known  from  which  body : 

4.  Five  pottery  hpstuds.  1 : 2. 

5.  Natrolite  bead.  1:2. 

6.  Quartz  polishing  pebble.  1 : 2. 

7.  Bone  point.  1 :2. 

8.  Broken  ivory  lipstud.  1:2. 

9.  Fragment  of  ivory  bracelet.  1 : 2. 

100/2069.  Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  J.  11-K.  12.  Stratum  B.  0-50  m.  above  C  surface.  Grave  covered  with 
large  stones,  see  PI.  XXVI  4. 

Burial.  Adult,  on  right  side,  fully  extended,  hands  over  pelvis.  Lower  extremities  of  tibiae  and  fibulae  missing. 
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Contents 


1.  Under  pelvis,  gold  bead,  type  L.  4.  f.  [PI.  XLIX  A  24.] 

2.  Under  upper  part  of  body,  gold  bead,  type  M.  5.  f.  [PI.  XLIX  A  16.] 

3.  Gold  bead,  type  M.  9.  g.  [PI.  XLIX  A  14.] 

4.  Under  pelvis,  string  of  faience  beads,  type  H.  8.  f.  [PI.  XLV  B  2.] 

5.  Under  pelvis,  one  carnelian  bead,  type  G.  6.  d. 


Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  I.  9-J.  10.  Stratum  B. 
Burial.  Adult.  1:40. 

Contents 

1.  Over  right  ear,  broken  jar  of  polished  brown-red  ware  with  black 
patches  on  surface.  Rim  with  incised  milling.  Two  pairs  of  holes 
on  opposite  sides  of  neck,  for  suspension.  Restored.  1:4.  See  PI. 
CXII  4.  Also  type  S.  3  on  PI.  XCII. 

100/2139.  Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  I.  10-J.  11. 
Burial.  None  recorded. 

Contents 

1.  Bowl  of  granitic  ware,  dark  brown  to  grey-brown  with  black  patches.  PI.  CVIII  9;  also  Type  B.  5  on 
PI.  LXXXIX. 

2.  Thirty  blue  glaze  faience  beads,  type  E.  9.  b. 

3.  Nineteen  carnelian  beads,  type  G.  9.  d. 

4.  Blue  and  black  glass  (?)  beads,  type  G.  9.  b. 


100/2088.  Fig.  69. 


Fig.  69.  Grave  No.  100/: 


100/2183.  Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  I.  10-J.  11.  Stratum  B. 
Burial.  Adult,  on  right  side,  lower  extremities  missing. 

Contents 

1.  Tumbler,  O.C.  5856;  red  ware,  pebble-polished,  black  in  places;  found  broken,  shown  repaired.  Incised 
pattern  at  rim  (before  firing).  See  PI.  CVIII  14. 


100/2193.  Fig.  70. 


Fig.  70.  Grave  No.  100/2193. 


Grave.  Shape  not  discernible.  Sq.  I.  10-J.  11.  Stratum  C. 
0-05  m.  below  C  surface. 

Burial.  Fragmentary  remains  of  an  adult,  on  left  side,  legs  flexed, 
hands  before  face.  1:40.  See  also  PI.  XXXIV. 

Contents 

1.  In  front  of  face,  large  jar  of  grey-brown  granitic  ware  with 
dark  brown  polished  surface  with  black  patches.  Pattern 
round  neck  incised  before  firing.  Broken  and  repaired  in 
antiquity.  1:10.  See  also  PI.  CXIII  4  and  PI.  XXXIV. 
Type  R.  2  on  PI.  XCII. 
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100/2221.  Fig.  71. 

Grave.  Shape  not  discernible.  Sq.  I.  10— J.  11.  Stratum  B.  Lying  on  C  surface. 

Burial.  Fragmentary  remains.  1:40. 

Contents 

1.  At  waist,  200-300  faience  beads,  types  D.  7.  c,  D.  6.  c,  and  G.  7.  b.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLVII  A  6. 

2.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  7.  a.  1:2.  See  also  PI.  XLVII  A  6. 

3.  At  feet,  large  red  ware  bowl.  1 :4.  See  also  PI.  CVIII  8. 

4.  Polished  brown  ware  earstud  (?).  1 : 2. 

5.  Bronze  clip.  1 :2. 

6.  Bronze  ring.  1:2. 


Fig.  71.  Grave  No.  100/2221.  Fig.  72.  Grave  No.  100/2225. 

100/2225.  Fig.  72. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  I.  10— J.  1 1.  Stratum  B. 
Burials 

A.  Fragments  of  broken  bone.  Lower  extremities  cut  off  by  grave  100/2226. 

B.  Only  cranium  present.  Lower  extremities  cut  off  by  grave  100/2226. 

Contents  {with  Burial  A) 

1.  Fragments  of  bowl  of  pebble-polished  red  granitic  ware;  reconstructed  as  in  Fig.  72.  1:4. 

2.  Light  green  glazed  faience  scarab,  the  base  decorated  with  a  rough  lattice  pattern.  1:1.  [PI.  XLV  B  4.] 
From  necklace,  3  {see  below). 

3.  Necklace  of  mixed  blue  glass,  carnelian,  and  light  green-blue  faience  beads.  Blue  glass,  type  G.  7.  d. 
Carnelian,  types  A.  8.  c,  H.  8.  d,  H.  8.  e,  H.  9.  d.  Green  faience,  types  E.  9.  b,  H.  8.  b,  H.  8.  c.  1:2.  See 
also  PI.  XLV  B  4. 


100/2247.  Fig.  73. 

Grave.  Shape  not  discernible.  Sq.  M.  3-N.  4.  Stratum  B.  0-35  m. 
above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  both  hands  on  left  hip.  1:40.  See  also  PI.  XXIX  3 . 
Contents 

1.  To  left  of  skull,  grey-brown  polished  pottery  lipstud.  1:2. 

2.  In  situ  at  lower  jaw,  natrolite  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

3.  Natrolite  lipstud.  1:2. 

4.  Black  polished  pottery  lipstud.  1 : 2. 

5.  Over  head,  completely  covering  face  {see  PI.  XXIX  3),  sherds, 
O.C.  5795,  from  a  large  bowl  of  hand-made  granitic  brown  ware; 
burnished;  incised  pattern  on  rim;  shown  restored.  1:8.  See  also 
PI.  CX  1. 


Fig.  73.  Grave  No.  100/2247. 
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100/2259.  Grave.  Sq.  M.  3-N.  4.  Although  registered  as  a  grave  no  body  was  found  in  it. 
Contents 

1.  The  large  pot  shown  in  PL  CXIII  2  and  as  type  J.  1  on  PL  XCI. 
100/2264.  Fig.  74. 

Grave.  Probably  originally  rectangular.  Sq.  I.  10— J.  11.  Stratum  D.  1-10  m.  below  C  surface.  (Grave  1-0  m. 
deep,  dug  from  level  0-10  m.  below  C  surface.)  1 :40. 

Burials 

A.  Male  adult,  extended  on  left  side,  right  hand  to  pubes,  left  hand  to  chin.  Trunk  covered  completely  by 
skeleton  of  a  dog,  B,  its  head  resting  on  the  man's  occiput,  its  buttocks  on  the  pelvis.  A  cow's  foot  lies 
in  front  of  the  knees,  another  in  front  of  face,  and  a  third  near  left  cheek-bone.  1 :40. 

B.  Skeleton  of  a  dog  crouched  along  trunk  of  A.  1 :40.  See  PL  XXX  3. 


Fig.  74.  Grave  No.  100/2264. 

Contents 

1.  Hand-made  pot  of  mottled  brown  ware  with  polished  surface  and  dark  grey  to  black  fracture.  The  rim 
has  a  pattern  deeply  incised  before  firing.  The  base  is  perforated,  the  hole  cut  while  clay  was  wet  since  the 
polished  brown  slip  covers  its  edges.  1 : 10.  See  also  p.  224  and  PL  CXIII  8.  Type  T.  9,  PL  XCIII. 

2.  Flask  of  polished  ware  varying  in  surface  colour  from  dark  brown  to  black.  The  rim  is  ornamented  on 
top  with  a  chain  of  impressed  ovals.  Below  rim  is  a  deep  band  of  incised  dots  and  slashes  applied  with 
a  toothed  instrument  while  clay  was  wet.  The  hole  in  the  base  was  made  before  firing.  1:10.  See  also 
p.  224  and  PL  CXIII  3.  Type  T.  8,  PL  XCIII. 

3.  Necklace  of  natrolite  beads,  types  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b.  1:2.  See  also  PL  XLIII  A  4  and  5. 

4.  Girdle  at  waist  of  natrolite  beads,  type  D.  4.  b.  1 : 2. 

5.  Sherds  of  red  granitic  ware. 

6.  Twenty-three  green-blue  faience  beads,  types  E.  8.  a  and  E.  9.  a. 

7.  Fragments  of  charcoal,  from  floor  of  grave. 

100/2386.  Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  H.  6-1.  7.  Stratum  B. 

Burial.  Adult,  supine,  head  to  right;  arms  crossed  right  over  left  over  body;  legs  crossed  left  over  right. 
Contents 

1.  Over  knees,  fragment  of  ajar  of  plain  red  granitic  ware,  reconstructed  as  shown  in  PL  CX  6,  and  type  K.  3 
on  PL  XCI. 
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100/2424.  Fig.  75. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  I.  9-J.  10.  Stratum  C.  Lying  on  C  surface. 
Burial.  Fragmentary  remains  of  an  adult,  contracted  on  left  side.  1 : 40. 
Contents 

1.  In  front  of  knees,  bowl,  O.C.  5855,  red  ware,  with  red  slip  or  wash  covering  outside  and  extending  from 
1  to  2  cm.  downwards  from  rim  inside.  1 : 8.  See  also  PI.  CVIII  5. 

2.  Green  glazed  bead,  type  E.  7.  c.  1:2. 

3.  Two  natrolite  beads,  type  H.  3.  b.  1:2. 

100/2540.  Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  J.  8-K.  9.  Stratum  B.  0-30  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Adult,  bones  very  fragmentary. 

Contents 

1.  By  left  femur,  bowl  of  polished  black-brown  incised  ware,  broken  and  incomplete,  O.C.  6501.  The  inci- 
sions show  traces  of  red  ochre  filling.  Shown  restored  PI.  CIX  6. 


Fig.  75.  Grave  No.  100/2424.  Fig.  76.  Grave  No.  100/2631. 


100/2631.  Fig.  76. 

Grave.  Oblong  in  shape.  1:40.  Sq.  N.  3-0.  4.  Stratum  B.  0-80  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burials 

A.  Lying  across  top  of  grave  (later  burial?),  skeleton  of  child  aged  3-4  years.  The  presence  of  beads  from 
rahat  may  indicate  female  sex.  See  below. 

B.  In  grave,  female  (?),  between  17  and  18  years.  1 :40. 

Contents  (with  Burial  A) 

1.  Two  shell  pendants,  types  S.  1.  e  and  S.  3.  e.  1:2. 

2.  O.E.  shell  beads  from  rahat  at  waist,  type  D.  7.  a.  1 : 2. 

Contents  {with  Burial  B) 

3.  Jar,  O.C.  5973,  somewhat  crudely  made  of  red  ware;  discoloured;  found  broken  but  complete;  shown 
repaired.  1 : 8.  See  also  PI.  CX  7. 

100/2647.  Fig.  77. 

Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  N.  3-0.  4.  Stratum  B.  0-5  m.  above  C  surface. 

Burial.  Female  adult,  on  right  side;  legs  slightly  flexed;  arms  at  sides.  1 :40.  See  also  PI.  XXIX  4. 

Contents 

1.  Over  face,  bottom  part  of  a  pot  of  red-brown  ware,  burnished,  blackened  on  one  side  by  firing;  having 
a  band  of  "rocked"  decoration.  1 : 10. 

2.  At  chin,  two  natrolite  lipstuds,  1 : 2,  and  one  broken  one. 
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3.  Near  head  of  body,  broken  base  and  part  of  rim  of  a  large  jar  of  red  ware.  1 : 10.  The  fracture  in  each 
case  is  bright  red  with  large  yellow  grains.  It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  base  and  rim  belong  to  the 
same  pot:  if  so,  it  must  have  been  a  very  large  one,  approximately  0-75  m.  in  height,  and  of  the  shape 
shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  1 : 30. 

In  filling: 

4.  Pottery  lipstud,  1 : 2,  and  a  broken  pottery  lipstud. 

5.  Fragment  of  bone  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon.  1:2. 

6.  Some  O.E.  beads,  type  D.  8.  a.  1:2. 


100/2816.  Fig.  78. 

Grave.  Shape  not  determinable.  Sq.  N.  3-0.  4.  Stratum  B.  0-50  m.  above  C  surface. 
Burial.  Female  adult,  supine,  head  to  right,  hands  at  sides.  Skeleton  badly  crushed.  1 :40. 


Contents 

1.  By  right  upper  arm,  crude  bowl  of  light  grey  ware.  1:8. 

2.  O.E.  shell  beads,  type  D.  6.  a.  Natrolite  bead,  type  H.  5.  d.  Natrolite  bead,  type  G.  4.  d.  1:2. 

3.  Fragments  of  red  pottery. 


Grave.  Shape  indeterminable.  Sq.  G.  7-H.  8.  Stratum  B. 

Burial.  Fragmentary  remains  of  adult  extended  partly  on  right  side,  right  hand  at  side,  left  hand  on  right 
wrist. 

Contents 

1.  Scattered  over  body,  fragments  of  bowl  of  plain  red  ware,  reconstructed  as  shown  in  PI.  CX  13,  also  type 
J.  4  on  PI.  XCI. 

In  filling: 

2.  Some  O.E.  shell  beads,  types  D.  5.  a  to  D.  7.  a. 

3.  Natrolite  lipstud. 

4.  Broken  nacre  pendant. 


Fig.  77.  Grave  No.  100/2647. 


Fig.  78.  Grave  No.  100/2816. 


100/2865. 
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CHAPTER  III 


HABITATION  REMAINS 

This  chapter  deals  with  those  evidences  of  human  occupation  of  the  site  at  Jebel  Moya  other  than 
the  mass  of  pottery  and  stone  implements  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  left  behind.  In  the  nature 
of  things  the  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see  these  remains  for  himself,  and  in  dealing  with 
them  he  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  records  of  the  Expedition. 

The  traces  of  actual  dwellings  seem  to  have  been  scanty  and  uncertain.  Apart  from  a  few  floors 
which  are  described  below,  there  are  only  occasional  fragments  of  burnt  or  hardened  mud  which 
may  possibly  have  been  used  for  plastering  the  grass  walls  of  huts.  A  few  such  fragments,  found 
in  section  329,  are  shown  in  the  photograph,  PI.  XXXV  1,  and  others  were  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  site.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  "wattle  and  daub"  construction  is  not  commonly  used 
in  the  Sudan  at  the  present  time. 

PAVEMENTS  AND  FLOORINGS 

A  number  of  so-called  pavements  are  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  Expedition  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  and  even  more  have  been  photographed.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  disentangle  these 
different  pavements  and  arrange  them  in  their  correct  sequence.  Many  of  them  occurred  in  that 
part  of  the  site  which  had  been  disturbed  in  1910-1911  by  the  Segadi  and  Moya  trenches,  and  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  measure  the  depth  of  floors  below  a  ground  surface  which  had  been 
removed  more  than  two  years  before  they  were  encountered.  Indeed,  the  level  of  some  of  them  is 
not  recorded  at  all,  and,  while  plans  of  certain  floorings  exist  and  have  been  utilised  to  compile  the 
plan  Fig.  79,  no  complete  sections  showing  the  levels  of  all  the  floorings  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  can  now  be  found.  The  journal  shows  that  such  sections  were  contemplated  but  they  do 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  made,  and  the  vertical  projection  in  Fig.  80  is  offered  as  the  most 
probable  reconstruction  from  the  notes  given  in  the  journal. 

The  highest  and  latest  floor  of  which  there  is  any  trace  is  a  "  small  patch  of  hard  burnt  clay 
flooring"  in  section  347.  This  is  given  as  15  cm.  below  ground  surface,  a  level  which  at  this  point 
is  equivalent  to  195  cm.  above  C  surface. 

Next  below  this  is  what  is  described  as  a  "stretch  of  hardened  paving"  in  section  344,  and 
which  is  shown  in  PI.  XXXV  2.  This  was  20  cm.  below  ground  surface,  which  on  line  N  corre- 
sponds to  a  level  of  180  cm.  above  C  surface.  Portions  of  this  same  paving  are  recorded  as  having 
been  found  to  the  south  in  sections  347  and  351,  and  to  the  north  in  section  341,  though  if  this 
northern  portion  were,  in  fact,  part  of  the  same  paving,  the  floor  cannot  have  been  level.  The 
ground  surface  slopes  down  from  line  N  to  line  M,  and  a  level  floor  only  20  cm.  below  the  surface 
on  line  N  would  be  above  the  surface  in  section  341. 

In  sections  311  and  314  two  floors  were  found.  The  higher  of  these  occurred  only  in  small 
patches,  and  some  5  to  7  cm.  below  it  there  was  a  hard  white  layer  which  Dixon  noted  "seems  to 
be  an  earlier  and  lower  pavement,  not  so  well  burnt  as  the  later  one,  but  almost  undoubtedly  a 
pavement  of  some  sort  and  not  a  hard  core  to  the  upper  one. "  As  these  were  the  first  to  be 
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Fig.  79.  Plan  of  floors  and  fire-places. 
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Fig.  80.  Vertical  projection  showing  relative  levels  of  floors  and  fire-places. 


discovered  they  were  known  as  the  first  and  second  floorings  respectively,  and  these  names  have 
been  retained.  The  level  of  these  is  not  noted,  but,  to  quote  the  journal,  "in  section  326  are  the 
remains  of  a  paving  similar  to,  and  at  the  same  level  as,  the  highest  paving  in  section  311.  It  is 
here  only  40  cm.  below  the  surface".  This  would  be  160  cm.  above  C  surface  on  line  N,  and 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  this  also  was  the  level  of  the  first  and  second  floorings.  Though  other 
"white  pavings"  are  recorded,  none  of  them  can  be  identified  with  this  second  flooring,  so  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  of  great  extent. 

Still  lower  in  this  area,  again  to  quote  the  journal,  "a  third  and  still  earlier  stratum  of  hard 
whitish  (clay?)  matter  was  unearthed.  .  .  .  This  paving  is  roughly  10  to  15  cm.  thick  and  appears 
to  be  very  nearly  level".  This  is  the  "white  paving"  to  which  reference  is  most  frequently  made 
in  the  journal  and  on  the  object  cards,  and  through  it,  or  from  it,  were  cut  the  majority  of  the 
graves  numbered  100/1 142  to  100/1 175.  This  paving  was  later  found  to  extend  to  sections  309  and 
306,  and  must  originally  have  covered  a  considerable  area.  Its  depth  below  ground  surface  is  not 
recorded,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  paving  is  the  "  3rd  flooring"  shown  in  Middleton's 
section  (PI.  XXII).  This  section  shows  the  flooring  to  be  60  cm.  above  C  surface  on  line  N,  and 
this  accords  very  well  with  the  depths  of  the  graves  said  to  have  been  dug  through  it.  Parts  of  it 
are  illustrated  in  PI.  XXXV  3  and  PI.  XXXV  4.  The  latter  photograph  shows  not  only  one  of  the 
graves  cut  through  the  paving,  but  also  a  number  of  holes  which  Dixon  suggests  might  have  been 
made  by  tukl  posts.  If  these  were,  in  fact,  post-holes,  the  hut  must  have  been  very  small  and  the 
posts  unusually  thick,  for  most  of  the  holes  are  some  20  cm.  in  diameter.  There  are  also  three 
pits  about  60  cm.  in  diameter.  A  more  extensive  view  of  the  paving,  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  kite, 
is  shown  in  PI.  XXXVI  1. 

Below  this  white  paving,  in  the  middle  of  square  N.  5,  O.  6,  at  a  level  of  about  50  cm.  above 
C  surface,  was  what  is  described  in  one  place  as  "a  layer  of  sandy  earth  and  mud"  and  in  another 
as  a  "mud  pavement".  This  is  marked / on  the  plan,  Fig.  79. 

Still  lower,  in  section  330,  and  185  cm.  below  ground  surface  or  25  cm.  above  C  surface,  there 
were  found  a  few  fragments  of  a  floor  {d  on  the  plan),  and,  to  the  east,  at  a  lower  but  unspecified 
level,  were  the  remains  of  another  (e  on  the  plan).  Both  these  floors  are  described  as  "real  paving, 
of  smooth  baked  clay  about  1  centimetre  in  thickness". 

Only  one  hardened  flooring  is  recorded  as  definitely  occurring  in  the  C  stratum.  The  relevant 
entry  in  the  journal  reads:  "In  section  290,  the  C  soil,  was  a  patch  of  reddened  burnt  clay.  It  is 
roughly  5  cm.  thick  and  100  x  150  in  size".  This  is  marked  c  on  the  plan,  but  the  exact  level  of 
the  patch  is  not  given. 

There  are,  however,  pavings  recorded  as  being  found  in  section  342  (a  and  b  on  the  plan) 
which  may  possibly  be  in  the  C  stratum.  One  of  these  is  described  as  a  "real  burnt  flooring",  and 
10  cm.  below  it  is  "the  lowest  paving  to  be  found  in  the  B  soil  at  a  depth  of  195  cm.  below  ground 
surface".  Now,  although  these  floors  are  said  to  be  in  the  B  stratum,  their  recorded  depths  in  the 
positions  shown  would  bring  them  35  cm.  and  25  cm.  respectively  below  the  C  surface  datum  and 
thus,  of  course,  into  the  C  stratum.  This  discrepancy  cannot  now  be  definitely  resolved ;  but  the 
balance  of  probability  is  that  these  deep  floors  were  really  in  the  C  layer  and  more  or  less  contem- 
porary with  the  patch  in  section  290  referred  to  above. 

Another  flooring  which,  from  its  level,  must  have  been  in  the  C  stratum  was  a  stone  flooring 
in  section  169.  This,  says  Dixon,  "was  just  about  120  cm.  below  the  present  surface.  The  top  is 
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very  rough,  and  mixed  up  with  the  stones  were  fragments  of  clay  figurines,  pot  handles,  lipstuds, 
rough  celts  and  natrolite  nodules."  From  its  depth  below  ground  level,  this  flooring  would  be 
about  20  cm.  below  C  surface,  and  its  area  was  roughly  5x1-5  metres  with  a  smaller  outlier  to 
the  east. 

The  earliest  traces  of  human  habitation  appear  to  have  been  on  D  surface.  In  section  285, 
near  the  point  O.  6,  a  "patch  of  burnt  earth"  (g  on  the  plan)  was  found  at  this  level  under  burial 
100/1035,  and  in  section  322  two  other  similar  traces  were  found.  Dixon  writes:  "The  D  surface 
in  section  322  shows  more  than  one  evidence  of  human  habitation.  Close  to  the  head  of  burial 
100/1149  there  was  a  small  patch  of  reddish  burnt  earth,  sure  sign  of  a  fire  in  the  days  when  D 
surface  was  a  place  of  human  habitation.  Close  by  there  was  an  undoubted  tukl  floor."  This  is 
marked  k  on  the  plan  and  the  tukl  floor  is  shown  in  the  photograph  PI.  XXXVI  2.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  post-holes  in  this  floor  and  it  is  the  most  definite  evidence  of  a  dwelling 
recorded  from  the  site.  A  little  later  than  the  extract  from  the  journal  just  quoted,  Dixon  writes, 
of  another  place  in  section  322  (h  on  the  plan),  "  on  the  surface  of  the  Black  Gebel '  D ',  is  a  roughly 
round  (1-5  x  1-5  metres)  patch  of  hardened  earth,  in  three  places  burnt.  .  .  .  The  general  shape  of 
the  patch  of  hardened  soil  with  the  burnt  earth  in  the  middle  seems  to  point  to  it  having  been  the 
floor  of  some  round  dwelling". 

The  most  interesting  example  of  human  habitation  on  D  surface,  or  near  it,  is  the  flooring  of 
potsherds  shown  in  the  photograph  PI.  XXXVI  3.  This  was  found  in  section  190.  The  sherds, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  fragments  of  a  large  pot  of  well-burnt  red  ware  10  to  15  mm.  thick, 
the  fracture  being  red  all  through  and  showing  the  large  white  grains  characteristic  of  so  much  of 
the  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya.  These  fragments  certainly  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  laid 
down  to  form  a  flooring  rather  than  to  be  the  casual  remains  of  a  broken  pot,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  pottery  floorings  of  this  kind  are  still  used  in  the  Sudan.  Thus  Crowfoot,  on  the 
subject  of  Nuba  pottery,  writes:1  "Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  Lafofa  is  the  use  they  make  of 
broken  potsherds  in  flooring  their  huts",  and  Driberg,2  writing  of  the  Fari  on  Lafon  Hill,  states: 
"The  floors  of  their  courtyards,  moreover,  are  paved  with  a  mosaic  of  potsherds  which  I  have  not 
hitherto  met  among  Nilotics".  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  pottery  floorings  were  customary 
at  Jebel  Moya;  for,  while  there  may  possibly  have  been  others  not  recognised  as  such,  only  the 
one  example  has  been  definitely  recorded  and  its  resemblance  to  modern  examples  need  not  be 
unduly  stressed. 

The  relative  levels  of  the  floors  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  and  of  the  fire-places  to  be  de- 
scribed later,  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  80.  This  projection  is  intended  to  indicate  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  the  floors  and  fire-places,  and  they  are  accordingly  shown  referred  to  the  C 
surface  datum.  The  diagram  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  section,  for  no  single  section  could  show 
all  that  is  necessary.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  C  surface  itself  is  not  actually  horizontal, 
and  that  the  ground  surface  hereabouts  is  a  "hog's  back"  with  its  east-west  ridge  roughly  along 
a  line  between  line  N  and  line  O.  Consequently,  a  level  floor  of  any  extent  cannot,  over  all  its 
area,  be  either  a  uniform  depth  below  ground  surface  or  a  uniform  height  above  C  surface.  In  the 
case  of  the  larger  and  higher  floors,  therefore,  their  height  above  C  surface  on  line  N  has  been 
shown,  and  their  relative  levels  are  thus  correctly  represented.  No  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of 


1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (2),  p.  25.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  VIII,  p.  57. 
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small  patches  of  flooring  or  of  fire-places,  and  the  distance  of  these  above  or  below  C  surface  in 
their  actual  positions  is  shown. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  plan,  Fig.  79,  certain  floorings  are  shown  by  dotted  lines.  These  are 
floors  of  which  sketch-plans  exist  but  regarding  which  no  other  information  is  available.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  plan  covers  only  a  limited  area  of  the  site.  This  is  not  because  floors 
occurred  only  in  this  area,  but  because  those  shown  on  the  plan  are  the  only  ones  about  which 
notes  can  now  be  found.  There  were,  in  fact,  as  the  photographs  show,  floors  in  many  other  parts 
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Fig.  81.  Plan  showing  parts  of  the  site  on  which  floors  were  found. 


Turned-up  edge   of  floor 


Slighr  hollow  for  pot 


Fig.  82.  Section  of  floor  witlfupturned'edge  in  square  O.  1,  P.  2. 


of  the  site,  and  in  Fig.  81  the  hatched  squares  are  those  in  which,  on  the  evidence  of  the  photo- 
graphs, floors  of  one  kind  or  another  were  found.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  already  described,  a  good  example  being  that  in  section  362  (square  K.  10,  L.  11) 
shown  in  PL  XXXVI  4.  Another  interesting  example  is  the  floor  in  square  O.  1,  P.  2,  which  had 
a  turned-up  edge  as  shown  in  Fig.  82.  This  figure  is  reproduced  from  a  sketch  preserved  in  the 
records,  but  the  exact  position  of  the  floor  and  its  depth  below  ground  surface  are  not  known. 

Turning  now  to  the  nature  of  these  various  pavings  and  floorings,  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  writer  are  put  forward  with  the  reserve  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  present 
at  the  time  the  remains  were  uncovered.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  floors  described 
in  the  journal  really  were  the  floors  of  dwellings;  of  others  it  can  only  safely  be  said  that  they  show 
the  marks  of  fire,  a  fact  which  in  itself  need  excite  no  surprise.  Yet  other  "floors",  including  some 
of  those  photographed  but  not  otherwise  recorded,  may  have  been  merely  trodden  occupation 
levels  of  the  kind  shown  to  exist  by  Reisner  during  his  trial  excavation  and  described  on  p.  34.  In 
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the  case  of  the  extensive  thick  "white  paving"  or  "third  flooring",  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  term 
"paving"  can  be  technically  justified;  in  other  words,  it  seems  improbable  that  this  compact  light- 
coloured  layer  was  the  deliberate  handiwork  of  man  at  all.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  served  any 
useful  purpose,  more  than  thirty  graves  were  cut  through  it  without  apparent  compunction,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  level — a  condition  difficult  to  achieve  artificially  and  at  the  same 
time  unnecessary  for  any  practical  object  that  can  now  be  conceived.  In  the  writer's  view  this 
white  paving  was  probably  a  layer  of  dried  mud,  the  result  of  unusually  heavy  rain,  which  acquired 
its  light  colour  during  the  course  of  centuries.  This  layer  was  in  the  B  stratum,  the  grey  colour  of 
which  was  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  whatever  its  source  {see  p.  32).  Now  the 
mud,  being  composed  of  finer  grains  and  being  of  denser  texture  than  the  debris  which  accumu- 
lated above  it,  would,  during  the  process  of  leaching  mentioned  by  Dr.  Greene,  absorb  calcium 
carbonate  in  proportion  to  its  density  and  would  thus,  when  excavated,  show  up  relatively  whiter 
than  the  earth  on  either  side  of  it.  Such  an  explanation  does  at  all  events  fit  the  facts  and  the 
inherent  probabilities  of  the  case. 

FIRE-PLACES  OR  OVENS 

The  constructions  which,  in  the  journals,  are  usually  referred  to  as  "fire-places"  may  perhaps 
more  appropriately  be  called  ovens.  The  usual  form  of  these  was  a  slightly  barrel-shaped  mud- 
plastered  pit  some  70  to  80  cm.  in  diameter  and  40  to  50  cm.  deep. 
This  is  well  shown  in  PL  XXXVII  1,  which  is  a  photograph  of  the  oven 
in  section  330  (No.  9  on  the  plan).  PI.  XXXVII 2  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  same  oven  from  above  after  it  had  been  cleared  but  before  the 
surrounding  earth  had  been  removed. 

These  ovens  contained  as  a  rule  ashes,  animal  bones,  and  one  or 
Fig.  83.  Sketch  of  mud  oven  t  .  jj-i        j  i     <=  j  ^  • 

with  rim  raised  at  one  side,    more  large  stones  burnt  and  discoloured  by  fire,  and  this  seems  fairly 

conclusive  evidence  that  they  really  were  ovens  and  not  pottery  kilns. 

It  is  true  that  sherds,  along  with  fragments  of  querns  and  other  rubbish,  were  sometimes  found 

in  them,  but,  except  in  one  instance,  the  mud  sides  of  the  ovens  were  not  even  baked,  and  the 

suggestion  that  they  might  have  been  used  for  firing  pottery  was  never  once  advanced  by  the 

excavators  themselves.  The  presence  of  the  stones  suggests  that  the  actual  cooking  was  done 

by  the  common  method  of  first  heating  the  stones  in  an  ordinary  fire  and  then  putting  them  in  the 

oven  with  the  material  to  be  cooked  on  top  of  them. 

A  slight  variation  of  the  usual  form  was  found  in  the  oven  in  section  321  (No.  15  on  plan)  and 

in  one  of  those  in  section  326  (No.  5  on  plan).  The  shape  of  these  was  as  shown  in  Fig.  83  (from 

a  sketch  in  the  journal),  the  raised  side  or  edge  being  at  the  north.  These  are  illustrated  in  Pis. 

XXXVII  3  and  4  and  XXXVIII  1,  and  the  photographs  also  show,  in  situ,  the  large  stones  found 

in  each  oven. 

One  of  the  other  ovens  in  section  326  (No.  6  on  plan)  seems  to  have  been  a  re-used  one,  or  rather 
one  built  on  another  as  shown  in  Fig.  84  (also  from  a  sketch  by  Dixon)  and  in  PI.  XXXVIII 
3  and  4.  This,  incidentally,  as  it  is  the  highest  above  C  surface,  is  presumably  the  latest  of  these 
ovens. 

Another  example  of  re-use  is  the  oven  in  section  355  (No.  12  in  plan)  shown  in  PI.  XXXVIII  5. 
Here  the  later  oven  seems  to  have  been  built  inside  the  earlier. 
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The  lowest  and  therefore  earliest  ovens  are  the  two  close  together  in  section  289  (Nos.  1  and  2 
on  plan),  of  which  a  view  from  above  is  shown  in  PL  XXXVIII  2,  and  a  section,  copied  from  the 
journal,  in  Fig.  85.  Both  these  were  cut  through  the  thick  white  paving  (third  flooring)  which 
extends  to  this  point  and  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  photograph,  though  the  main  part  of  the 
paving  had  not  been  discovered  when  these  ovens  were  found.  Dixon  suggests  in  the  journal  that 
the  smaller  and  higher  of  the  two  was  built  because  the  layer  of  sand  into  which  the  earlier  one 
penetrated  rendered  its  walls  unstable. 

Altogether  nineteen  fire-places  or  ovens  are  on  record,  photographically  or  otherwise.  Fifteen 
of  these  are  shown  in  the  plan,  and  the  other  four  are  in  sections  332-333, 348,  378,  and  379.  These 
latter  are  not  shown  because  their  exact  positions  are  not  known.  Also  two  of  those  on  the  plan 

 Ground  surface  


Fig.  84.  Sketch  of  superimposed  Fig.  85.  Sketch  of  ovens  in  'white  paving', 

ovens  in  section  326.  section  289. 

(Nos.  5  and  8)  are  not  shown  in  the  vertical  projection  Fig.  80  because  their  depth  below  the  ground 
surface  is  not  given. 

A  glance  at  this  vertical  projection  shows  that  all  the  fire-places  or  ovens  of  which  the  positions 
can  be  fixed  lie  above  the  third  flooring  (except  1  and  2  which  cut  into  it),  and  that  none  of  them 
are  found  above  the  first  flooring.  Also  the  ovens  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  part  of  the  site  shown 
in  the  plan,  for  none  are  recorded  from  the  East  Cemetery  area  or  its  surroundings.  (Sections  378 
and  379  are  in  square  M.  3,  N.  4,  so  that  the  ovens  in  these  can  properly  be  included  in  the  group 
under  discussion.)  This  limited  distribution  suggests  that  the  ovens  were  not  used  by  the  earliest 
settlers  at  Jebel  Moya,  but  were  introduced  by  immigrants  from  elsewhere  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  in  the  history  of  the  settlement.  The  people  who  made  the  ovens  evidently  lived  at  Jebel 
Moya — or  retained  their  racial  identity  and  customs — for  only  two  or  three  generations. 

CULTIVATION 

A  question  which  may  be  referred  to  at  this  point,  though  it  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty, 
is  whether  or  not  there  was  any  cultivation  in  the  valley.  Looking  at  the  grave  plan  it  might  seem 
that  there  can  have  been  no  room  for  cultivation,  but  the  bodies  were  distributed  throughout 
3  metres  of  deposit  and  the  number  of  graves  at  any  level  would  not  be  so  large,  especially  during 
the  earlier  period  of  occupation,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  cultivation  altogether.  Also 
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(p.  32)  it  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Moya  made  some  effort  to  prevent  the 
surface  soil  of  the  basin  from  being  washed  away  down  the  gorge,  and  this  they  would  hardly  have 
troubled  to  do  if  the  soil  were  of  no  value.  Nevertheless,  as  Reisner  has  pointed  out  (p.  34),  there 
was  no  agricultural  soil  in  the  deposit  at  Jebel  Moya  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  intensive 
cultivation  during  the  period  of  formation  of  the  B  stratum.  The  laminations  of  the  deposit, 
where  still  visible,  have  not  been  broken  by  the  hoe  of  the  cultivator  and  the  white  paving  has  been 
cut  only  by  grave-diggers.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  early  settlers  may  have  grown 
all  the  food  crops  they  needed  in  the  valley  itself,  but  that,  when  the  population  increased,  the 
main  crops  were  grown,  not  in  the  valley,  but  in  the  plain  below. 

Yet  the  valley  floor  may  not  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
small  number  of  cattle  were  kept  in  the  settlement  even  though  the  main  herds  grazed  on  the  plain ; 
hence  the  growth  of  a  certain  amount  of  herbage  may  have  been  encouraged  in  order  to  provide 
fodder  for  these  more  domesticated  animals.  This,  rather  than  actual  cultivation,  may  well 
account  for  the  efforts  at  soil  conservation  which  have  been  postulated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
If  modern  conditions  are  any  guide,  grass  would  grow  in  the  valley  after  the  summer  rains  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  long  as  there  was  soil  to  nourish  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


BEADS,  PENDANTS,  AMULETS,  AND  SCARABS 

BEADS  AND  PENDANTS 

The  various  types  of  beads  and  pendants  found  at  Jebel  Moya  are  shown  on  the  type-sheets, 
Pis.  XXXIX  and  XL,  and  illustrated  in  Pis.  XLI  to  XLIX.  The  system  of  classification  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  beads  is  based  upon,  or  inspired  by,  that  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Beck  in 
Archaeologia,  vol.  LXXVII  though  Mr.  Beck's  system  has  not  been  used  in  its  entirety.  The 
number  of  bead  forms  to  be  dealt  with  was  so  limited  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  split 
them  up  into  divisions,  groups,  and  classes,  and  a  simpler  classification  into  fourteen  main  types 
was  decided  upon.  These  main  types  are  denoted  by  capital  letters  and  each  symbol  defines  both 
the  profile  and  cross-section  of  the  type  as  follows : 

A.  Rounded  profile,  circular  cross-section. 

B.  Rounded  profile,  other  sections. 

C.  Serrated  profile,  lentoid  section. 

D.  Rectangular  profile,  circular  cross-section.  (Cylinders  and  disks.) 

E.  Rectangular  profile,  annular  cross-section.  (Tubes  and  rings.) 

F.  Rectangular  profile,  polygonal  cross-section. 

G.  Barrel  beads,  elliptical  profile,  circular  section. 

H.  Barrel  beads,  flat  ends,  circular  section.  (Including  disks.) 
I.    Barrel  beads,  flat  ends,  annular  section.  (Including  rings.) 

K.    Barrel  beads,  flat  ends,  polygonal  section. 
L.    Truncated  bicone  beads,  circular  section. 
M.    Truncated  bicone  beads,  annular  section. 
N.    Truncated  bicone  beads,  polygonal  section. 
O.    Truncated  cone  beads,  circular  section. 

There  are  a  few  beads  which  remain  outside  the  above  classification.  Spacer  beads,  whatever 
their  form,  are  denoted  by  the  letter  S,  and  the  small  number  of  beads  still  remaining  unclassified 
are  denoted  by  the  letter  U.  The  letter  P  is  reserved  for  pendants  of  any  shape. 

Mr.  Beck's  differentiation  of  beads  into  disk  beads,  short  beads,  standard  beads,  and  long 
beads  has  been  adopted,  though  an  extension  of  this  nomenclature  to  deal  with  some  of  the  very 
long  beads  encountered  at  Jebel  Moya  seemed  desirable.  These  variations  of  length  are  denoted 
by  small  letters  as  under: 

a.  Disk  beads,  length  0-3  diameter  or  less. 

b.  Short  beads,  length  between  0-3  and  0-9  diameter. 

c.  Standard  beads,  length  approximately  equal  to  diameter. 

d.  Long  beads,  length  between  1-1  and  1-5  diameters. 

e.  Long  beads,  length  between  1-5  and  2  diameters. 

f.  Long  beads,  length  between  2  and  3  diameters. 

g.  Long  beads,  length  more  than  3  diameters. 

These  two  symbols,  the  large  and  the  small  letter,  would  in  themselves  be  enough  to  define  the 
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form  of  the  bead,  but  it  seemed  lacking  in  precision  to  use  exactly  the  same  letters  to  denote,  at 
one  extreme,  a  small  carnelian  barrel  bead,  and,  at  the  other,  a  large  natrolite  bead  of  the  same 
shape  but  a  hundred  times  the  bulk.  It  appeared  desirable  to  introduce  a  third  symbol  to  indicate 
the  diameter  of  the  bead,  and  Arabic  numerals  are  therefore  inserted  between  the  large  and  small 
letters  for  this  purpose.  The  significance  of  these  numerals  is  as  follows: 

0.  Diameter  20  mm.  or  more. 

1.  Diameter  18  mm.  (16-19). 

2.  Diameter  14  mm.  (12-15). 

3.  Diameter  10  mm.  (9-11). 

4.  Diameter  8  mm. 

5.  Diameter  7  mm. 

6.  Diameter  6  mm. 

7.  Diameter  5  mm. 

8.  Diameter  4  mm. 

9.  Diameter  3  mm.  or  less. 

The  final  nomenclature  is  then  of  the  form  A.  3.  c  or  H.  4.  e  as  shown  on  the  type-sheets. 

In  a  few  cases  small  Roman  numerals  are  substituted  for  the  Arabic  to  signify  that  the  bead  so 
denoted  is  decorated  or  ornamented  in  some  way.  The  number  of  such  beads  is  small  enough  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  manner;  had  it  been  larger  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  classification 
would  have  been  necessary. 

As  for  the  pendants,  these  are  few  in  number  and  a  purely  ad  hoc  classification  has  been  adopted. 
Three  symbols  have  again  been  used,  but  here  the  numeral  follows  the  letters  and  it  has  no  signi- 
ficance other  than  a  type  number.  It  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beads,  denote  any  size. 

The  beads,  pendants,  and  amulets  may  be  broadly  divided  into  those  locally  made  and  those 
clearly  not  made  by  the  local  community.  Those  of  local  manufacture  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
made  either  of  ostrich  egg-shell  or  natrolite.  The  shell  beads  are  disk  beads  of  various  sizes  and 
these  form  the  preponderating  bulk  of  the  entire  collection  of  beads.  The  natrolite  beads  are 
chiefly  cylinders  and  barrels  of  various  lengths,  i.e.  of  the  primary  types,  D,  G,  and  H. 

The  beads  not  native  to  the  site,  i.e.  those  of  faience,  carnelian,  quartz,  and  other  stones,  are 
fewer  in  number  but  they  show  a  greater  range  both  of  type  and  material.  Their  importance  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  bulk,  for  many  of  them  are  of  recognisable  Napatan  types  and  they 
are  valuable  as  supplying  a  terminus  a  quo  for  dating  the  site.  They  will  be  considered  in  some 
detail  later. 


BEADS  AND  PENDANTS  OF  LOCAL  MANUFACTURE 

Examples  of  these  are  shown  in  Pis.  XLI  to  XLIII,  which  will  be  described  in  detail  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  evidence  for  the  local  manufacture  of  both  the  shell  and  the  natrolite  beads 
is  the  large  number  of  unfinished  or  spoilt  examples  collected  from  the  site.  As  for  the  materials, 
the  ostrich  must  have  been  common  in  ancient  times  in  the  region  round  Jebel  Moya.  It  is  known 
to  have  flourished  much  farther  north  in  Nubia  and  it  is  still  far  from  rare  in  Kordofan  Province, 
so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  its  eggs  at  the  period  in  question.  Natrolite,  however, 
does  not  occur  at  Jebel  Moya.  Beads  of  this  material  are  not  common  elsewhere  and  only  occa- 
sional examples  have  been  found  on  sites  farther  north.  Natrolite  is  one  of  the  zeolites,  and  the 
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writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Grabham,  formerly  Government  Geologist  in  the  Sudan  and  later 
Geological  Adviser  to  the  Sudan  Government,  for  the  information  that  zeolites  occur  as  nodules 
in  the  Abyssinian  basalts  and  that  these  nodules  are  carried  down  the  Blue  Nile  and  may  be  re- 
covered from  its  bed  at  low  Nile.  This,  then,  was  doubtless  the  source  from  which  the  natrolite 
used  at  Jebel  Moya  was  obtained.  It  is  a  creamy- white  material  which  lends  itself  admirably  to 
the  manufacture  of  beads  and  its  hardness  is  between  5  and  6  on  Moh's  scale.  The  unworked 
nodules  have  a  skin  or  patina  which  is  harder  than  the  core,  and  some  of  the  beads  have  also 
acquired  a  patina  both  through  polish  and  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  wearers. 

The  technique  of  this  local  manufacture  of  beads  is  clearly  shown  in  PI.  XLI  A,  and  little 
description  is  necessary.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shell  beads  were  sometimes  drilled  before,  and 
sometimes  after,  shaping.  They  were  drilled  from  both  sides  and  some- 
times the  countersinking  resulting  from  this  was  left  (Fig.  86  a),  and 
sometimes  the  hole  was  enlarged  by  a  reamer  of  some  kind  so  that  the 
countersinking  was  partly  or  wholly  removed  (Fig.  86  b  and  c).  The 
edges  were  sometimes  left  rough  (PI.  XLI  B  1  and  2),  sometimes  smoothed 
and  rounded  to  form  types  H.  a  or  G.  a  (PI.  XLI  B  3),  and  sometimes  FlG-86-  Sections  of  ostrich 
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ground  smooth  and  square  to  produce  types  D.  a  (PI.  XLI  B  4  and  5). 

This  last  type  must  have  been  produced  by  a  rudimentary  method  of  mass-production.  The 
beads  must,  after  drilling,  have  been  threaded  or  mounted  in  numbers  together  on  a  mandrel — 
a  reasonably  straight  twig  would  answer  the  purpose — and  the  mounted  assemblage  ground  down 
to  the  required  size  by  rubbing  on  a  stone.  Only  by  a  method  of  this  kind  could  the  uniformity 
of  size  and  sharpness  of  outline  such  as  are  displayed,  for  example,  in  the  beads  which  form  the 
necklaces  shown  at  4  and  5  in  PL  XLI  B  have  been  achieved.  All  the  D  types  (cylinders  and  disks), 
whether  of  shell  or  natrolite,  must  have  been  made  in  this  way,  and  examples  of  the  stones,  grooved 
by  wear,  used  for  shaping  the  beads  are  shown  in  Pis.  LXXIII  and  LXXIV. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  amongst  the  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  were  some  which  had  been 
coloured  black.  Only  one  actual  string  of  such  polished  black  beads  was  found,  but  a  number 
were  collected  from  the  siftings  of  sections,  as  were  some  fragments  of  shell  which  had  been 
coloured  black  in  readiness  for  the  manufacture  of  beads.  The  complete  string  is  No.  2  in  PL 
XL VII  B,  and,  though  the  material  of  the  beads  at  first  sight  resembles  slate  or  similar  stone,  it 
has  been  definitely  identified  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bannister  as  ostrich  egg-shell.  Samples  of  the  blackened 
shell  and  of  the  beads  were  submitted  to  the  Wellcome  Research  Institution  for  analysis,  and 
Dr.  Henry  reported  that  the  colour  was  due  to  carbon.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  shell 
was  coloured  black  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  black  pottery,  i.e.  by  putting  it,  when  hot,  into 
chopped  hay  or  similar  vegetable  matter. 

Black  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  were  found  by  Leakey  in  his  Upper  Kenya  Aurignacian  levels  in 
Gamble's  Cave  II,1  but  in  this  case  the  colouring  of  the  beads  was  due  to  iron  in  the  form  of  small 
opaque  granules.2  Nearer  Jebel  Moya,  black  beads  of  the  kind  under  discussion  have  been  found, 
with  the  ordinary  un-dyed  disks,  at  Faragab,3  in  Kordofan. 

The  natrolite  beads  were  drilled  from  both  ends  after  being  roughly  shaped,  though  the  short 
beads  and  disk  beads  had  their  parallel  faces  or  "ends"  polished  before  drilling.  The  photograph 

1  Leakey,  The  Stone  Age  Cultures  of  Kenya  Colony,  p.  103.  3  MacMichael,  The  Tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Kordofan, 

2  Ibid.,  p.  281.  pp.  243-244. 
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shows  some  examples  which  had  split  before  they  were  finished.  The  method  of  drilling  is  open 
to  debate.  There  were  found  on  the  site  large  numbers  of  fragments  or  slivers  of  a  black  rock  such 
as  those  shown  with  the  partly  made  beads  in  PI.  XLI  A.  This  rock,  according  to  Mr.  Grabham, 
is  a  fine-grained  graphitic  quartz  schist,  and  the  fragments  were  assumed  by  the  excavators  to  have 
been  the  drills  used  in  boring  the  beads.  The  hardness  of  the  schist,  however,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  natrolite  itself,  and  experiment  showed  that,  while  it  was  possible  to  make  some  impres- 
sion on  ostrich  egg-shell  with  one  of  the  "drills",  it  was  difficult  to  make  any  on  the  natrolite  and 
quite  impossible  even  to  scratch  the  patina  of  the  nodules.  Moreover,  while  the  "drills"  would 
make  admirable  reamers,  or  tools  for  enlarging  holes,  they  have  no  cutting  edge  at  the  end  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  forward  movement  into  the  material  could  be  obtained  by  the  rotation 
of  such  implements.  Further,  few  of  the  drills  showed  any  signs  of  use.  One  that  did  show  such 
signs  is  shown  at  A  in  the  photograph,  and  if  this  has,  in  fact,  been  used  as  a  drill  it  must  have 
been  used  with  some  abrasive  powder,  as  by  itself  it  would  not  make  a  hole  even  in  ostrich  egg- 
shell. On  the  other  hand,  if  these  fragments  of  schist  were  not  used  as  drills,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Mr.  Grabham  says  that  the  material  does  not,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  occur  at  Jebel  Moya,  but  on  the  east  bank  of  the  White  Nile  north  of  Kosti,  so  it 
must  have  been  imported  into  the  valley  for  some  definite  use. 

Although  beads  of  local  manufacture  were  common  on  the  site,  they  were  found  actually  with 
the  bodies  in  only  297  graves,  or  10-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  excavated.  They  occurred,  of  course, 
in  the  filling  of  many  more  graves  and  considerable  quantities  were  recovered  from  the  spoil  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  excavation.  Ostrich  egg-shell  beads  were  found  with  the  bodies  in  196 
graves,  and  natrolite  in  155,  i.e.  in  7  per  cent,  and  5-5  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total  excavated. 
Shell  beads  alone  occurred  in  142  of  these  graves,  natrolite  in  101,  and  both  kinds  together  were 
found  in  54  graves. 

The  297  bodies  wearing  beads  of  these  materials  are  divided  as  follows: 


Sex  not 

Males 

Females 

Children 

determined 

41 

121 

62 

73 

13-8% 

40-8% 

20-8% 

24-6% 

Of  the  children,  the  sex  was  given  as  female  in  16  out  of  the  17  cases  where  it  was  determined. 

The  beads  were  usually  worn  round  the  neck,  but  on  the  bodies  in  ninety-eight  of  the  graves 
under  discussion  they  were  worn  round  the  waist  or  in  the  pelvic  region,  usually  in  addition  to 
those  round  the  neck.  These  bodies  were : 


Sex  not 

Males 

Females 

Children 

determined 

9 

38 

26 

25 

9-2% 

38-8% 

26-5% 

25-5% 

Here  again,  in  eight  cases  where  the  sex  of  the  child  was  given,  it  was  a  female  in  each  case. 

It  seems,  then,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  that  beads  were  worn  chiefly  by  women  and  girls, 
practically  never  by  boys,  and  not  often  by  men.  When  men  did  wear  beads  it  was  more  usually 
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round  the  neck  than  round  the  waist.  In  this  latter  case  the  beads — often  only  two  or  three — were 
round  the  waist  and  not  in  the  pelvic  region  as  seems  frequently  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
women.  This  point  is  dealt  with  in  detail  below. 

The  distribution  of  both  shell  and  natrolite  beads  was  investigated  with  some  care  and  was 
found  to  be  fairly  uniform  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  It  is  not  noticeably  denser  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  graves)  in  one  area  than  another  or  in  one  stratum  than  another,  nor  do 
any  particular  types  seem  to  be  localised.  Evidently  the  manufacture  of  beads  of  the  same  few 
types  persisted  unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  site. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  wearing  of  shell  beads  by  women,  the  strings  of  beads  found 
in  situ  round  the  waist  or  hips  were  described  on  the  object  cards,  somewhat  loosely,  as  rahats. 
Indeed,  on  later  object  cards  the  term  rahat  came  to  be  applied  to  the  actual  shell  bead  itself.  Now 
the  rahat,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  short  fringed  skirt  worn  by  Arab  girls  in  the  Sudan, 
normally  made  of  leather,  though  it  may  on  occasions  be  made  of  beads.  In  this 
latter  case  the  beads  are  threaded  on  a  series  of  vertical  strings  hanging  from  a 
waist-cord,  and  in  either  case  the  rahat  completely  encircles  the  hips.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  object  cards  and  photographs  relating  to  the  so-called  rahats 
found  at  Jebel  Moya  shows  that  these  do  not  encircle  the  hips  nor  are  the  beads 
usually  strung  vertically.  That  is,  they  are  not  rahats  at  all,  but,  in  the  majority  fig.  87.  Sketch 
of  cases,  simply  strings  of  beads  round  the  waist.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  showing  method 
something  more,  and  this,  where  the  form  can  be  made  out,  seems  to  be  a  kind  °  s  aprons  ^ 
of  small  bead  apron  or  cache-sexe.  The  photographs  PI.  XXXII  1,  2,  and  3  show 
two  of  these  as  found.  The  possibility  that  these  beads  were  originally  sewn  on  to  leather 
aprons  or  skirts  cannot  be  entirely  excluded,  especially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  leather 
skirts  elsewhere.1  But  no  traces  of  leather  garments  were  found  at  Jebel  Moya,  nor  does  the 
grouping  of  the  beads  found  in  situ  suggest  that  they  were  sewn  on  to  any  kind  of  backing. 
Usually  the  beads  of  which  these  aprons  were  composed  appear  to  have  been  strung  in  pairs  on 
horizontal  strings,  as  in  Fig.  87,  and  these  strings  bound  together  by  vertical  lashings.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  slight  gap  between  the  pairs  of  beads  was  originally  the  space  occupied  by  this 
vertical  binding  string,  though  this  gap  is  not  noticeable  in  the  photograph  of  the  beads  from  the 
grave  100/945  (PI.  XXXII  3).  Sometimes,  however,  to  judge  from  the  photograph  of  the  body 
in  grave  100/943  (PI.  XXXII  6),  the  beads  were  strung  in  pairs  on  vertical  strings.  An  attempt  to 
remove  the  group  of  beads  from  grave  100/945  intact  was  made  by  the  excavators.  The  area  about 
the  pelvis  was  covered  with  muslin  and  treated  with  gelatine,  and  the  whole  mass,  earth  and  all, 
was  taken  up  and  packed.  But,  when  examined  after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years,  the  lump 
had  broken  across  and  the  order  of  the  beads  was  not  as  clearly  visible  as  it  is  in  the  photograph, 
so  it  was  found  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  apron.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  no  natrolite 
beads  other  than  those  visible  in  the  photograph  were  found.  These  six  beads  must  have  been 
originally  separate  from  the  apron  or  have  formed  an  ornamental  decoration  in  the  top  string. 

Bead  aprons  of  this  kind  were  only  occasionally  recognisable  at  Jebel  Moya :  about  a  dozen 
could  be  definitely  identified,  though  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  doubtful  ones.  Some- 
times several  hundred  small  shell  beads  were  found  in  the  pelvic  region  of  a  body,  and,  judging 


1  For  example,  at  the  Egypto-Nubian  settlement  at  Kerma.  See  Reisner,  Harvard  African  Studies,  vol.  VI,  p.  304. 
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from  the  large  quantity  of  such  beads  collected  from  the  site,  it  seems  probable  that  the  bead  apron 
was  more  commonly  worn  at  Jebel  Moya  than  the  number  of  even  doubtful  examples  might 
indicate.  It  was  found  with  the  bodies  of  young  women  and  children,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
sex  of  the  latter  could  be  determined  it  proved  to  be  female.  This  suggests  that  the  bead  apron  was 
worn  by  much  the  same  age-group  as  is  the  modern  rahat.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
area  or  stratum  of  the  site,  nor  is  it  associated  with  any  special  burial  custom. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  women  of  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  Southern 
Sudan  to-day  wear  some  sort  of  cache-sexe,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  some  cases,  e.g.  the 
Koma  and  (on  special  occasions)  the  Nuba,  this  covering  is  an  apron  either  made  of,  or  decorated 
with,  beads  of  ostrich  egg-shell. 

PENDANTS 

The  locally  made  pendants  are  not  very  numerous  and  are  made  mostly  either  of  natrolite, 
types  P.  a.  2  to  P.  a.  4  on  the  type-sheet,  or  of  a  nacreous  shell,  types  P.  s.  1  to  P.  s.  9.  There 
were  also  a  few  natural  pebbles,  drilled  for  suspension  but  otherwise  unworked,  type  P.  a.  1 
(PL  XLIV  A).  The  types  P.  a.  2  and  P.  a.  3,  simple  developments  of  the  natural  pierced  pebble, 
are  very  persistent  types.  Since  they  resemble  at  one  extreme  some  from  the  prehistoric  settlement 
at  Badari,  and,  at  the  other,  some  found  in  the  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Faras,  they  are  themselves 
impossible  to  date. 

The  dividing-line  between  beads  and  pendants,  if  indeed  it  exists,  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
draw,  and  it  has  here  been  drawn  upon  no  rigidly  defined  principles.  The  objects  described  above, 
and  on  the  object  cards,  as  pendants  were,  in  fact,  frequently  strung  in  numbers  together  (see 
PL  XLIII  B  5),  and  it  may  on  that  account  quite  reasonably  be  argued  that  the  objects  are  beads. 
There  is,  however,  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  pendants  of  nacreous  shell. 
These  are  not  beads  and  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  V  with  the  other  personal  ornaments. 

BEADS,  ETC.,  NOT  OF  LOCAL  MANUFACTURE 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  refer  to  these  as  "imported"  beads,  though  this 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  of  them  having  been  made  on  the  site  by  immigrant 
lapidaries  from  elsewhere. 

A  representative  selection  of  the  beads  and  pendants  coming  under  this  head  is  shown  in 
Pis.  XLV  to  XLIX,  and  the  amulets,  scarabs,  and  scaraboids  are  illustrated  in  PL  L.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bannister,  of  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum,  was  kind  enough,  in  1939,  to 
identify  the  materials  from  which  the  stone  beads  are  made. 

These  beads  and  amulets  constitute  the  most  important  link  between  Jebel  Moya  and  the 
known  and  dated  sites  elsewhere  in  the  Sudan.  Their  distribution  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
Taking  them  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  of  their  vertical  distribution  that  most  of  them  are  associated 
with  the  B  stratum,  though  a  few  are  recorded  as  coming  from  the  C,  and  some  from  the  A,  layers. 
Horizontally  they  are  predominantly  confined  to  the  north-eastern  area  of  the  site.  Most  of  them 
were  found  in  graves,  and  all  these  graves  are  to  be  found  in  the  area  north  of  line  M  and  east  of 
line  9;  no  imported  beads  or  amulets  were  found  in  any  grave  south  of  line  M  and  west  of  line  9. 
Of  the  beads  not  from  graves,  again  the  majority  were  found  in  the  north-eastern  area,  though  a 
few  scattered  examples  were  discovered  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  area  excavated.  The 
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numbers  of  imported  beads,  including  those  from  graves,  found  in  each  20-metre  square  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  Fig.  88,  the  upper  figures  in  each  square  denoting  faience  beads  and  the  lower 
figures  stone  beads,  e.g.  of  carnelian,  quartz,  jasper,  etc.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  beads 
recorded  as  coming  from  the  East  Cemetery  the  exact  provenance  of  which  is  unknown,  nor  the 
few  from  the  Segadi  and  Moya  trenches  which  belong  to  the  south-western  area.  In  considering 
these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  beads  are  very  small.  The  gap  which  runs 
roughly  diagonally  from  G  to  P  in  Fig.  88  (and  also  in  Fig.  91),  and  which  separates  the  two  areas 
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Fig.  88.  Diagram  showing  horizontal  distribution  of  imported  beads. 

where  beads  and  amulets  were  found,  marks  the  course  of  one  of  the  khors  which  cut  up  the  site, 
as  already  explained  on  p.  38. 

The  lop-sided  distribution  of  the  imported  beads,  when  contrasted  with  the  more  or  less  uniform 
distribution  of  the  natrolite  and  shell  beads,  is  interesting.  Manifestly  the  people  who  wore  them 
lived — or  at  all  events  were  buried — in  the  north-eastern  area  of  the  site.  The  few  beads  which 
were  found  elsewhere  had  doubtless  been  dropped,  or  lost  in  the  dust  when  the  string  of  a  necklace 
happened  to  break  while  its  wearer  was  walking  about,  an  accident  presumably  as  common  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now.  Whether  the  wearers  of  these  beads  were  a  social  class  amongst  the  tribe 
which  inhabited  the  valley,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  or  a  community  of 
alien  settlers  from  elsewhere,  cannot  be  determined  by  archaeological  evidence  alone,  but  the 
former  seems  the  more  reasonable  conjecture.  The  vertical  distribution  of  the  beads  (see  below) 
shows  that  they  were  being  imported  and  worn  while  more  than  150  cm.  of  deposit  accumulated 
on  the  site,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  an  alien  community,  in  such  a  comparatively  small  valley, 
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could  have  maintained  itself  without  becoming  assimilated  to  the  main  body  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  long  period  of  time  represented  by  this  deposit. 

The  number  of  graves  in  which  imported  beads  (exclusive  of  copper  coils)  were  found  is  117, 
or  4-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  excavated.  Most  of  these  graves  contained  beads  of  shell  and/or 
natrolite  as  well.  Of  the  total  of  117,  the  beads  were  found  actually  with  the  body  in  thirty-one 
graves.  In  the  remainder  the  beads,  usually  few  in  number  and  sometimes  only  one  or  two, 
occurred  in  the  filling,  and  may  therefore  have  been  intrusive  and  need  not  necessarily  have 
belonged  to  the  body  buried  in  the  grave. 

A  detailed  investigation  into  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  more  frequently  recurring  types 
of  these  beads  was  made.  Those  selected  were  ball  beads  A.  3.  c  of  carnelian,  quartz,  and  limonite; 
faience  lentoid  beads  with  serrated  edges  C-c  and  C-d;  small  faience  ring  beads  E.  6  to  8.  a;  small 
long  barrel  beads  H.  6.  e  of  jasper ;  and  small  double  cone  beads  L.  6  and  7.  b  of  unpolished  carne- 
lian. These  cannot  individually  be  closely  dated  as  they  are  mostly  types  which  continued  un- 
changed for  hundreds  of  years,  although  their  first  recorded  appearance  in  the  Sudan  is  at  Sanam 
Abu  Dom  in  the  early  Napatan  period.  The  types  H.  6.  e  and  L.  6.  b,  for  instance,  are  Egyptian 
New  Empire  types,  yet  they  were  found,  especially  the  small  double-cone  carnelian  type  L.  6.  b, 
at  Sanam  Abu  Dom1  and  in  the  earlier  graves  of  the  Western  Cemetery  at  Meroe,2  and  they  were 
discovered,  still  later,  in  the  Meroitic  Cemetery  at  Faras.3  The  combination  of  black,  white,  and 
red  ball  beads  is  Napatan,  but  this  type  and  colour  combination  also  persisted  into  Meroitic  times. 
Ring  beads,  of  course,  have  an  even  longer  history.  The  lentoid  serrated-edge  C  types  have  a  more 
restricted  range,  and  these  are  well  represented  both  in  the  graves  at  Sanam4  and  the  Western 
Cemetery  at  Meroe.2 

The  horizontal  distribution  of  the  graves  in  which  the  above  types  of  beads  were  found  is 
shown  in  Fig.  89.  In  this  diagram  the  small  circles  denote  graves  in  which  the  beads,  of  whatever 
type,  occurred  in  the  filling,  and  the  other  symbols  those  graves  in  which  the  beads  were  found 
with  the  body.  The  black  rings  show  graves  containing  ring  beads  E.  6-8  a,  the  black  disks  ball 
beads  A.  3.  c,  and  the  squares  any  or  all  of  the  remaining  types  under  discussion,  all  found  actually 
with  the  burial.  Some  of  the  graves  yielded  more  than  one  type  of  bead. 

It  is  curious  how  these  graves  are  seen  to  he  in  distinct  groups.  It  might  seem  that  the  bead 
types  in  the  graves  represented  by  squares  arrived  first  on  the  site,  then  the  ball  beads,  and  finally 
the  ring  beads,  and  that  the  burial  ground  moved  to  the  north-west  as  the  floor  of  the  valley  rose. 
The  vertical  distribution  of  the  beads  affords  only  doubtful  confirmation  of  this,  and  in  any  case 
the  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  significance. 

This  vertical  distribution,  referred  to  the  C  surface  datum,  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  which  also 
shows  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  other  types  of  beads,  together  with  the  amulets,  pendants, 
and  metal  ornaments.  Here  the  black  circles  denote  the  levels  to  which  the  selected  types  of  beads 
and  metal  objects  found  in  graves  are  to  be  assigned,  and  the  arrows  show  the  highest  and  lowest 
levels  at  which  beads  not  found  in  graves  occurred. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  at  this  point  to  indicate  the  precision — or  lack  of  it — with  which  these 
levels  could  be  determined.  Many  of  the  beads,  etc.,  not  found  in  graves  were  recovered  from 
siftings  and  their  exact  level  is  unknown.  Of  such  objects  found  during  the  last  two  seasons'  work 

1  Annals,  vol.  X,  Pis.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.  3  Annals,  vol.  XI,  PI.  LXII. 

2  During  Reisner's  excavations,  not  yet  published.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  X,  PI.  XXXVIII. 
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we  have  a  record  of  the  stratum  from  which  they  came,  and  this,  as  already  noted,  is  usually  the 
B  layer;  but  of  those  found  in  1911-1912  we  know  nothing  except  that  they  came  from  the  East 
Cemetery.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  a  few  beads  and  amulets  of  which  the  depth  below 
ground  surface  is  recorded,  even  though  their  position  is  not  more  closely  defined  horizontally  than 
a  20-metre  square,  or,  in  Bates's  case,  an  area  of  anything  up  to  50  x  30  metres.  Now  these  areas 
are  in  just  that  part  of  the  site  where  the  ground  surface  slopes  most  rapidly  in  relation  to  C  surface 
and  where,  in  consequence,  an  object  cannot  be  accurately  referred  to  the  C  surface  datum  unless 
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Fig.  89.  Diagram  showing  horizontal  distribution  of 
graves  containing  imported  beads. 

its  horizontal  position  is  exactly  known.  The  method  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  beads  and 
amulets  was  to  assume  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  square  or  rectangle  indicated  on  the  object 
card  and  to  find  their  distance  from  C  surface  in  this  position.  In  this  way  the  probable  error  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  although  it  might  still  remain  appreciable. 

In  dealing  with  the  beads  from  graves,  the  level  to  which  they  should  be  referred  is  clearly  that 
from  which  the  grave  was  dug,  whether  the  beads  were  actually  on  the  body  or  not.  Taking  the  site 
as  a  whole,  the  average  depth  of  the  graves,  i.e.  the  average  distance  of  the  bodies  below  the 
surface  from  which  the  graves  were  dug,  is  about  50  cm.  (see  Chap.  II).  In  Fig.  90,  therefore,  the 
levels  of  the  beads  and  other  objects  from  graves  are  shown  as  50  cm.  above  the  recorded  level  of 
the  bodies  in  order  to  bring  them  into  some  sort  of  conformity  with  the  levels  of  the  beads  not 
found  in  graves.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  depth  of  a  grave  is  known  the  correct  surface  level  is 
given. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  most  of  the  levels  indicated  in  Fig.  90  are  not  to  be  considered  accu- 
rate to  within  a  few  centimetres,  yet  the  overall  picture  which  this  diagram  presents  is  likely  to  be 
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true.  Too  much  weight  should  not  be  given  to  the  outlying  levels  at  either  the  upper  or  lower 
extremity  of  the  range;  the  graves  to  which  they  refer  may  have  been  exceptionally  shallow  or 
deep,  or  there  may  have  been  errors  in  recording.  But,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  diagram 
of  grave  distribution  and  the  population  curve  in  Chapter  II,  Fig.  90  shows  that  the  beads,  amulets, 
and  metal  ornaments  first  appeared  on  the  site  when  the  valley  floor  was  roughly  20  cm.  below 
the  datum. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  here  at  any  length  with  the  remaining  stone  and  faience  beads  illus- 
trated, as  information  concerning  them  will  be  found  in  the  Description  of  Plates  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Some  of  them  are  also  described  in  Chapter  II. 

As  for  the  metal  beads  shown  in  PI.  XLIX  A,  most  of  the  barrel  and  double-cone  types  are  of 
gold,  with  one  or  two  of  silver,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  Napatan  date.  Only  four  were  found  in 
graves ;  the  majority  of  the  others  were  from  siftings,  chiefly  in  the  East  Cemetery  area.  The  large 
silver  bead  from  grave  No.  100/1461,  No.  22  in  the  photograph,  is  not  a  common  type,  but  one 
resembling  it  was  found  during  excavations  at  Kawa  in  1931. 

The  metal  coils  at  the  bottom  of  PL  XLIX  A  are  of  gold  except  Nos.  26  and  30.  These  latter 
are  of  copper  (bronze?)  and  No.  30  is  of  the  type  U.  3.  c  which  is  so  common  on  the  site.  These 
objects  were  originally  included  amongst  the  bead  types,  but  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  not 
strung  and  worn  as  beads  and  they  are  more  appropriately  dealt  with  in  Chapter  V. 

It  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  individual  types  of  beads  cannot  by  themselves  be  closely 
dated  since  they  persisted  with  little  modification  through  long  periods  of  time.  Other  evidence  is 
therefore  required  to  determine  more  nearly  the  period  to  which  they  should  be  assigned.  The 
imported  beads  as  a  whole  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  amulets  with  which  they  are  clearly 
contemporary,  and  it  will  later  be  shown  that  these  amulets  must  be  of  Napatan  date.  It  is,  then, 
to  this  period,  or  roughly  between  750  B.C.  and  500  B.C.,  that  the  beads  as  a  collection  are  to  be 
attributed. 

PENDANTS 

The  pendants  shown  in  PI.  XLIV  B  and  C  are  mostly  from  siftings  and  the  levels  of  very  few 
of  them  are  recorded.  Their  vertical  distribution  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  beads,  but  they 
are  more  uniformly  scattered  over  the  site,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  small  objects  in  all  probability 
lost  by  their  wearers  when  walking  about.  But  few  come  from  graves,  and  these  graves  are  in  the 
same  areas  as  those  containing  the  imported  beads.  As  a  group,  the  pendants  in  PI.  XLIV  B  are 
mainly  Napatan  in  type,  though  the  very  small  carnelian  pendants,  type  P.  b.  2,  Nos.  3  to  7  in  the 
photograph,  are  more  akin  to  known  Meroitic  than  Napatan  types. 

Ten  examples  of  the  type  P.  b.  3  were  found,  of  which  five  are  shown  as  Nos.  14  to  18  in  the 
plate.  These  are  made  of  red  jasper  or  quartz,  and  five  were  found  in  B  stratum,  two  each  in  C  and 
A  strata,  and  one  on  the  ground  surface.  This  is  a  Napatan  type  which  can  be  duplicated  from 
Sanam,  as  can  also  the  type  P.  b.  5,  29  to  31  in  the  plate.  A  variant  of  this  latter,  P.  b.  6,  10  to  13 
and  19  to  22  in  the  photograph,  is  the  type  most  commonly  recurring  at  Jebel  Moya,  as  sixteen 
examples  are  recorded.  These  again  are  mostly  from  B  stratum,  though  one  is  from  A  and  one, 
O.C.  3492,  is  recorded  as  having  been  found  on  C  surface  in  square  L.  11,  M.  12.  The  "bottle" 
pendant,  O.C.  4402,  No.  27  in  the  photograph,  is  an  Egyptian  New  Empire  type,  but  similar 
pendants  were  found  at  Sanam. 
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Of  the  faience  pendants,  the  types  P.  b.  1,  1  to  7  on  PL  XLIV  C,  and  P.  d.  1,  14  to  18  on  the 
plate,  are  those  most  frequently  met  with.  The  former  are  found  in  the  B  stratum  and  the  latter 
in  strata  ranging  from  C  to  ground  surface.  These  types  do  not  seem  to  occur  on  other  sites. 

The  two  pendants  of  type  P.  b.  10  (Nos.  9  and  10)  may  quite  possibly  have  some  amuletic 
significance,  and  the  object  No.  13  may  be  a  conventionalised  figure  of  the  god  Bes,  a  popular 
figure  in  the  Napatan  period. 
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Fig.  91.  Diagram  showing  horizontal  distribution  of  amulets  and  scarabs. 

AMULETS 

The  objects  which  have  been  classed  as  amulets  are  shown  in  PI.  XLIX  B.  The  line  dividing 
these  from  the  beads  and  pendants  has  been  quite  arbitrarily  drawn,  but  they  are  so  few  in  number 
that  there  seemed  little  point  in  extending  and  altering  the  bead  classification  to  cover  them.1 

The  amulets  form  a  remarkably  homogeneous  group,  and  practically  all  of  them  can  be 
paralleled  from  Reisner's  excavations  at  Kurru  and  the  Western  Cemetery  at  Meroe,  or  Griffith's 
excavations  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom.  Griffith  dated  the  animal  amulets  he  found  to  the  XXVth 
dynasty.  Those  found  at  Kurru  were,  of  course,  of  the  early  Napatan  period,  and  Reisner  pro- 
visionally dated  similar  objects  from  Meroe  W.  Cem.  "before  500  B.C."  Mr.  Dows  Dunham,  who 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  engaged  on  the  publication  of  Reisner's  excavations,  expresses  the  view 
that  the  amulets  illustrated  in  the  photograph  fall  within  the  period  750  B.C.  to  550  B.C.  There  is 
no  doubt,  then,  that  these  amulets  belong  to  the  early  Napatan  period,  and  that,  whenever  and 


1  Since  this  was  written  a  few  more  udats  found  in  1910-1911  have  been  traced,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  need  special 
illustration. 
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however  they  reached  Jebel  Moya,  they  must  have  been  made  before  500  B.C.  Whether  they 
actually  reached  the  site  during  the  Napatan  period  or  were  brought  to  it  at  a  later  date  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  IX. 

The  vertical  distribution  of  such  amulets  as  could  be  referred  to  C  surface  is  shown  in  Fig.  90 
with  the  beads,  and  the  horizontal  distribution  of  both  amulets  and  scarabs  is  shown  in  Fig.  91. 
In  this  diagram  the  upright  figures  are  the  object  numbers  of  amulets  and  the  italic  figures  those 
of  scarabs  and  plaques.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  of  these  objects  were  found  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  excavated  area  than  in  any  other  part,  but,  as  with  the  imported  beads,  none  was  found 
in  a  grave  south  of  line  M.  Only  one  plaque,  O.C.  4177,  was  found  in  a  grave  (100/1577),  and  two 
graves  100/263  and  100/535  contained  udats,  and  all  these  graves  are,  as  before,  in  the  north- 
eastern area. 

SCARABS  AND  PLAQUES 

The  scarabs  and  plaques  from  Jebel  Moya  form  a  miscellaneous  collection.  Those  illustrated 
in  PI.  L  were  mostly  found  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  seasons'  excavations,  but  in  addition  to 
these  there  were  several  scarabs  and  amulets  found  during  the  first  two  seasons  of  which  the 
present  whereabouts  is  unknown.  The  objects  shown  in  the  photographs  were  submitted  (May 
1946)  for  examination  to  Mr.  I.  E.  S.  Edwards  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  write  the  notes  which  follow.  The  numbering  of  the  scarabs  is  that  on  the  plates.  Details  of 
the  provenance  of  the  objects,  and  an  occasional  comment  by  the  present  writer,  are  enclosed 
within  round  brackets. 

1.  (O.C.  1705.  Found  to  west  of  point  N.  6,  100  cm.  below  ground  surface,  approx.  90  cm.  above  C  surface.) 
Composition  scarab  with  traces  of  green  or  blue  glaze  still  visible.  On  the  base  is  a  figure  of  Maat,  flanked 
by  her  feather  emblems.  Above  and  below  these  symbols  are  two  neb  signs.  Late  N.K. 

2.  (O.C.  4177.  From  grave  100/1577,  see  p.  89.)  Steatite  scaraboid  engraved  on  both  the  back  and  the  base. 

Back:  Ram  of  Amen  beneath  a  sacred  tree.  In  front  of  the  ram  is  an  uraeus. 

Base:  The  name  Men-Ka-Ra  flanked  by  uraei.  XXVth  dynasty. 
See  Sir  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  Scarabs  and  Cylinders  with  Names,  PI.  LII  3 ;  P.  E.  Newberry,  Scarab-Shaped 
Seals  [Cairo  Catalogue],  No.  36005.  (See  also  Liverpool  Annals,  vol.  X,  PL  L  11.) 

3.  (O.C.  4483.  From  section  397,  B  stratum;  level  unknown.)  Steatite  scarab.  Figures  of  a  crocodile  and  an 
oryx  are  carved  on  the  base.  N.K.  See  P.  E.  Newberry,  Scarab-Shaped  Seals  [Cairo  Cat.],  No.  36706. 
(See  also  one  from  Sanam,  Annals,  vol.  X,  PL  XLV  21.) 

4.  (O.C.  2373.  From  section  397,  B  stratum;  40  cm.  below  2nd  floor.)  Fragment  of  a  scarab  made  of  com- 
position. The  base  was  decorated  with  animal  figures.  Date  uncertain. 

5.  (O.C.  2942.  From  East  Cemetery,  75  cm.  below  ground  surface,  10  (?)  cm.  above  C  surface.)  Glazed  com- 
position plaque-shaped  bead  with  double  boring.  The  name  of  Amen,  spelt  in  an  unusual  manner,  is  written 
on  one  face,  and  on  the  other  face  "Amen-nebu,  lord  of  peace  given  life  (?)".  Late  period. 

6.  (O.C.  6372.  Provenance  unknown.)  Composition  plaque-shaped  bead  with  longitudinal  boring.  Both 
faces  are  decorated  with  a  barbarous  design.  Date  uncertain. 

7.  (O.C.  1701.  From  later  siftings  of  first  season's  rubbish-heaps.)  Badly  damaged  composition  scarab.  In- 
scription on  base  indecipherable.  Date  uncertain. 

8.  (O.C.  3341.  From  section  344,  A  stratum;  10-15  cm.  below  ground  surface,  approx.  160  cm.  above  C 
surface.)  Steatite  scarab  with  inscription  on  base:  "Lord  of  the  Two  Lands  and  King  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  hej-kheper-ra-setep-en-ra,  sheshonq,  beloved  of  Amen  [i.e.  Sheshonq  I].  Beneath  the  two 
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cartouches  containing  the  king's  names  is  the  sign  nub  "gold".  The  name  is  written  in  the  abbreviated 
form  not  uncommon  on  scarabs.  See  H.  Gauthier,  Le  Livre  des  Rois,  vol.  Ill,  p.  314.  XXIInd  dynasty. 
9.  (O.C.  4294.  From  siftings  of  section  376,  B  stratum.)  Composition  scarab,  no  glaze  now  visible.  On  the 
base  is  an  inscription,  above  the  signs       which  reads  "Living  in  truth".  Late  N.K.  or  Saite. 

10.  (Unregistered,  from  "Africa"  trench,  1910-191 1.)  Glazed  composition  scarab  bearing  on  its  base,  between 
a  recumbent  lion  and  the  sign  ^  four  hieroglyphs      D  [1  (]  <—.  Saite  period. 

11.  (O.C.  2353.  From  section  308,  A  stratum;  60  cm.  below  ground  surface,  approx.  115  cm.  above  C  surface.) 
Fragment  of  a  sandstone  plaque-shaped  bead.  Parts  of  two  signs  remain  on  one  face  and  on  the  other  face 
a  pattern  consisting  of  rows  of  incisions  has  been  carved.  Date  uncertain. 

12.  (O.C.  2043.  From  section  297,  A  stratum;  100  cm.  below  ground  surface,  approx.  70  cm.  above  C  surface.) 
Composition  scarab  with  traces  of  green  glaze;  inscription  uncertain.  Saite  period. 

13.  (O.C.  2123.  From  section  300,  A  stratum;  130  cm.  below  ground  surface,  approx.  70  cm.  above  C  surface.) 
Fragment  of  hard  stone  (?  flint)  scarab.  Uninscribed.  Date  uncertain. 

14.  (O.C.  5908.  From  section  434,  A  stratum ;  level  unknown.)  Steatite  scarab  with  traces  of  green  glaze;  on  the 
base  is  a  figure  of  Amen. 

15.  (O.C.  3458.  From  siftings  of  section  347,  A  stratum.)  Small  amethyst  scarab.  Uninscribed.  ?N.K. 

16.  (O.C.  2526.  From  later  siftings  of  first  season's  rubbish-heaps.)  Glazed  composition  scarab.  On  the  base 
are  figures  of  two  crocodiles.  Late  N.K.  (The  design  of  crocodiles  is  common  on  scarabs  and  plaques  of 
the  Napatan  period.) 

This  concludes  the  description  of  the  scarabs,  etc.,  which  could  be  seen  and  handled.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  several  of  the  scarabs,  plaques,  and  amulets  found  during  the  first  two  seasons 
are  still  untraceable.  These  objects  seem  to  have  been  submitted  to  various  eminent  Egyptologists 
for  examination  in  1912  and  a  series  of  somewhat  disjointed  notes  on  them  have  been  preserved 
among  the  records  of  the  Expedition.  These  notes  give  some  idea  of  the  probable  periods  to  which 
the  objects  belonged,  but  in  more  than  one  case  only  a  number  and  a  date  are  assigned  by  the 
expert  consulted,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  form  the  object  took.  No  drawings 
or  illustrations  of  the  objects  found  during  the  1910-191 1  season  appear  to  exist.  Professor  Griffith, 
in  two  pages  of  notes  dated  the  8th  of  August  1912,  records  one  plaque  and  one  scarab,  the  former 
inscribed  with  the  prenomen  of  Shabaka,  Nefer-ka-re',  of  the  XXVth  dynasty.  This  object  is 
numbered  No.  12  in  his  list.  The  scarab,  listed  as  No.  75,  Section  A,  Africa  27/28,  had  an  inscrip- 
tion "which  suggests  the  name  of  Psammeticus".  The  identification  of  the  plaque  is  confirmed  in 
notes  by  Professors  Newberry  and  Petrie  and  Dr.  Hall,  while  Professor  Petrie  identifies  the  scarab 
as  indubitably  of  Psammeticus  I.  Possibly  this  object  is  the  same  as  No.  10  in  the  above  list. 
Griffith  likewise  records  two  inscribed  or  decorated  plaques,  one  with  the  inscriptions  "Amun 
kheper"  and  "Isis  mother  of  the  god,  protecting",  one  showing  Isis  and  Horus  in  the  marshes  of 
Buto.  Several  of  the  faience  rings  or  bracelets  with  the  Nefer  Renpet  formula  so  common  on 
Napatan  sites  are  recorded. 

The  important  fact  which  emerges  from  the  foregoing  is  that  neither  the  Egyptologists  con- 
sulted a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nor  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  present  time,  attribute  a  late  or  Meroitic 
date  to  any  of  the  objects  examined.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  such  as  might  have  come  from  the 
region  of  Napata  during  the  early  Napatan  period,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  scarabs 
which,  in  Egypt,  would  be  identified  as  of  New  Kingdom  date  were  found  by  Griffith  in  the  Napatan 
cemetery  of  Sanam  Abu  Dom.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  even  approximate 
levels  (referred  to  the  C  surface  datum)  for  only  seven  of  the  scarabs,  and  three  of  these  are  un- 
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datable.  This  small  series,  found  scattered  throughout  the  B  stratum  and  into  the  A  stratum,  falls 
into  no  recognisable  chronological  sequence.  Indeed,  the  collection  of  scarabs  as  a  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  casual  loot,  even  though  the  objects  fall  within  a  fairly  well-defined  period.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  them  were  chance  finds  at  Napata  before  they  were  taken  to  Jebel 
Moya.  They  would  probably  be  quite  easy  to  obtain  during  Napata's  great  days.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  possible  to  pick  up  from  the  sands  around  the  modern 
Merowe,  or  to  obtain  by  surreptitious  digging  farther  north  in  Dongola,  scarabs  of  periods  from 
the  New  Kingdom  onwards.  As  a  matter  of  physical  possibility,  then,  our  scarabs  could  have 
been  collected  at  Napata  at  any  time  after  about  900  B.C.,  but  it  seems  more  inherently  probable 
that  they  left  that  region  during  the  Napatan  period  itself  because  there  is  nothing  of  identifiably 
later  date  amongst  them.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  of  the  same  period,  and  were  found  in  the  same 
strata  at  Jebel  Moya,  as  the  beads  and  amulets,  and  are  to  be  considered  with  them  as  material 
for  dating  the  site. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 

PLATE  XLI.  (All  objects  1  :  1) 

A.  Method  of  manufacture  of  ostrich  egg-shell  and  natrolite  beads. 

B.  Ostrich  egg-shell  beads. 

1.  Type  H.  2.  a,  from  filling  of  grave  100/512.  [Cambridge.] 

2.  Type  D.  4.  a,  from  filling  of  grave  100/500.  [Cambridge.] 

3.  Type  H.  3.  a,  from  filling  of  grave  100/1500.  [Peabody.] 

4.  Type  D.  6.  a,  from  filling  of  grave  100/271.  [Cambridge.] 

5.  Type  D.  7.  a,  from  grave  100/345.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XLII.  (All  objects  1  :  3) 

A.  Natrolite  beads  and  pendants. 

1.  Types  G.  0.  d,  G.  1.  d.  Exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Type  G.  1.  d,  from  grave  100/994.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Types  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e,  G.  2.  b,  from  grave  100/851.  [Cambridge.] 

4.  Types  G.  1.  d,  G.  2.  d,  D.  2.  b,  D.  4.  b,  D.  5.  b,  P.  a.  2,  P.  a.  3,  P.  a.  4,  from  body  B,  grave  100/1178.  [Peabody.] 

5.  Types  D.  3.  d,  D.  3.  f,  D.  3.  b,  H.  2.  b,  from  grave  100/1099.  [Peabody.] 

6.  Types  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e,  P.  4.  a,  from  grave  100/345.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Types  H.  2.  b,  G.  2.  d,  from  grave  100/1804.  [Oxford.] 

8.  Types  H.  1.  f,  D.  2.  e,  from  grave  100/748.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Types  H.  1.  b,  D.  3.  b,  from  grave  100/789.  [Oxford.] 

B.  Natrolite  beads. 

1,  2,  and  3.  Type  H.  3.  b,  from  grave  100/977.  [University  College.] 

4.  Types  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  D.  6.  b,  from  grave  100/2613.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Types  D.  3.  e,  D.  3.  c,  from  body  B,  grave  100/1331.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Type  D.  2.  b,  from  grave  100/2521.  [Oxford.] 
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PLATE  XLm.  (All  objects  1  :  2) 

A.  Natrolite  beads. 

1.  Types  D.  4.  e,  D.  4.  b,  H.  4.  b,  from  body  C,  grave  100/1219  c.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Types  L.  3.  b,  H.  3.  b,  from  grave  100/2061.  [Peabody.] 

3.  Types  H.  3.  b,  H.  4.  b,  H.  5.  b,  from  grave  100/1111.  [Oxford.] 
4  and  5.  Types  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  from  grave  100/2264.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Types  H.  3-5.  b,  H.  2.  d,  H.  3.  e,  H.  4.  e,  from  grave  100/2614.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Natrolite  beads  and  pendants. 

1.  Types  L.  3.  d,  L.  3.  e,  from  grave  100/1091.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Type  I.  6.  b,  from  filling  of  grave  100/419.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Type  E.  5.  d,  from  filling  of  grave  100/513.  [Peabody.] 

4.  Type  P.  a.  1,  from  body  A,  grave  100/2356.  [Cambridge.] 

5.  O.C.  3030.  Type  P.  a.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Type  H.  5.  b,  from  filling  of  grave  100/481.  [Toronto.] 

7.  Types  D.  5.  b,  D.  6.  b,  from  grave  100/2062.  [Oxford.] 

8.  Type  D.  5.  b,  from  grave  100/2596.  [Peabody.] 

9.  Type  H.  5.  b,  from  grave  100/1116.  [Paris.] 

10.  Type  H.  4.  b,  from  grave  100/417.  [Peabody.] 

11.  Type  H.  4.  d,  from  grave  100/814.  [Cambridge.] 

12.  Type  P.  a.  2,  from  grave  100/1158.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Type  H.  4.  d,  from  filling  of  grave  100/500.  [Cambridge.] 

14.  Type  H.  5.  d,  from  grave  100/1702.  [Cambridge.] 

15.  Type  P.  a.  1,  from  grave  100/2640.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XLIV.  (All  objects  1  :  1) 

A.  Pendants  of  local  manufacture. 

1.  O.C.  678.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  4,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  grave  100/743.  [Peabody.] 

3.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  3205.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 
5  and  6.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  1,  from  section  412.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Jasper,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  3973.  Carnelian  (?),  type  P.  a.  1,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  842.  Carnelian  (?),  type  P.  a.  1,  from  section  47.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  1247.  Green  stone,  type  P.  a.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  1,  from  filling  of  grave  100/460.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Siliceous  pebble,  type  P.  a.  1,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  3454.  Natural  pebble  (?),  type  P.  a.  1,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  Siliceous  matrix  with  inclusion  of  chalcedony,  type  P.  a.  1,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  700.  Natrolite,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  4230.  (?)  stone,  type  P.  e.  1,  from  section  381.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Carnelian,  crystal,  jasper,  etc.,  pendants. 

1.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  3,  from  filling  of  grave  100/290.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  2739.  Natrolite,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  2,  from  grave  100/670.  [Nairobi.] 
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4.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  2,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  3782.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  2,  from  section  368.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  2273.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  2,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

7.  O.C.  4399.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  2,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Natrolite,  type  P.  b.  2,  from  section  410.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Chert,  type  P.  a.  2,  from  filling  of  grave  100/397.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  4331.  Quartz,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  section  376.  [Oxford.] 

11.  O.C.  3966.  Quartz,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  section  393.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Chalcedony,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  4398.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  section  376.  [Peabody.] 

14.  O.C.  5957.  Red  jasper,  type  P.  b.  3,  from  section  425.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  3429.  White  agate,  type  P.  b.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  2510.  Red  jasper,  type  P.  b.  3,  from  section  315.  [British  Museum.] 

17.  Chalcedony,  type  P.  b.  3,  from  Moya  New  Trench. 

18.  Red  jasper,  type  P.  b.  3,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

19  and  20.  Red  jasper,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  filling  of  grave  100/453.  [Khartoum.] 

21.  O.C.  4395.  Siliceous  pebble,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

22.  Siliceous  pebble,  type  P.  b.  6,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

23.  O.C.  1561.  Siliceous  pebble,  type  P.  b.  4,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

24.  O.C.  2408.  Chalcedony,  type  P.  b.  4,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

25.  O.C.  2558.  Red  jasper,  type  P.  b.  7,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

26.  O.C.  3166.  Green  stone,  type  P.  c.  1,  from  section  332.  [Khartoum.] 

27.  O.C.  4402.  Carnelian,  type  P.  b.  9,  from  section  399.  [Khartoum.] 

28.  O.C.  4169.  (?)  stone,  type  P.  c.  1,  from  section  371.  [Khartoum.] 

29.  O.C.  4168.  Quartz,  type  P.  b.  5,  from  section  373.  [British  Museum.] 

30.  O.C.  1101.  Red  jasper,  type  P.  b.  5,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [British  Museum.] 

31.  O.C.  1969.  Blue  stone  (lapis?),  type  P.  b.  5,  from  section  287.  [Khartoum.] 


C.  Faience  pendants. 

1.  O.C.  5749.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  filling  of  grave  100/377.  [Peabody.] 

3.  O.C.  2777.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Cambridge.] 

4.  O.C.  3970.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  section  367.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  filling  of  grave  100/651.  [Peabody.] 

6.  O.C.  5600.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Type  P.  b.  1,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Type  S.  1.  b,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 

9.  O.C.  3427.  Type  P.  b.  10,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  3398.  Type  P.  b.  10,  from  section  344.  [Oxford.] 

11.  O.C.  4258.  Type  P.  d.  2,  from  section  391.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  2798.  Type  S.  1.  b,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  3395.  Type  S.  1.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  2155.  Type  P.  d.  1.  Exact  provenance  not  recorded.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  Type  P.  d.  1,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 

16.  Type  P.  d.  1,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 

17.  O.C.  2770.  Type  P.  d.  1,  from  section  329.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  O.C.  3713.  Type  P.  d.  1,  from  section  3371.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  Type  P.  b.  8,  from  filling  of  grave  100/333.  [Khartoum.] 

20.  O.C.  4396.  Type  P.  b.  8,  from  section  376.  [Oxford.] 
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PLATE  XLV.  (All  objects  1  :  1) 

A.  Faience  beads. 

1.  Type  C.  0.  c,  from  filling  of  grave  100/443.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Type  C.  5.  d,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  2524.  Type  C.  5.  c,  from  section  311. 

4.  O.C.  2594.  Type  C.  IV.  d,  exact  provenance  not  known.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  470.  Type  U.  3.  b,  from  section  250.  [Toronto.] 

6.  O.C.  1361.  Type  C.  3.  c,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

7.  O.C.  4279.  Type  C.  1.  d,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  3995.  Type  C.  1.  c,  from  section  376. 

9.  O.C.  2835.  Type  C.  4.  d,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

10.  Type  C.  2.  c,  from  filling  of  grave  100/329.  [Oxford.] 

11.  O.C.  2806.  Type  C.  4.  d,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  2108.  Type  C.  2.  c,  from  section  298. 

13.  Types  C.  0.  c,  C.  0.  d,  C.  1.  d,  from  grave  100/535.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  2974.  Type  C.  4.  d,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [University  College.] 

15.  Types  C.  2.  c,  C.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/487.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  1920.  Type  C.  4.  d,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

B.  Faience,  etc.,  beads  and  pendants. 

1.  Faience,  type  G.  IV.  d,  from  grave  100/1760.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Faience,  type  H.  8.  f,  carnelian,  type  G.  6.  d,  from  grave  100/2069.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Carnelian,  types  G.  8.  c,  L.  7.  b,  faience,  types  G.  7.  d,  P.  b.  1,  from  grave  100/463.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Blue  glass,  type  G.  7.  d,  carnelian,  types  H.  8.  e,  H.  8.  d,  H.  9.  d,  A.  8.  c,  faience,  types  E.  9.  b,  H.  8.  b,  H.  8.  c, 
and  scarab  (see  Fig.  72),  from  grave  100/2225.  Not  original  stringing.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Faience,  type  G.  8.  b,  from  filling  of  grave  100/1672.  [Oxford.] 


PLATE  XLVI.  (All  objects  1:1) 
A.  Faience,  red  jasper,  etc.,  beads. 

1.  Faience,  type  I.  4.  b,  from  filling  of  grave  100/608.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  3258.  Faience,  type  A.  6.  c,  from  section  299. 

3.  O.C.  2717.  Faience,  type  A.  V.  c,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

4.  O.C.  1753.  Faience,  type  D.  7.  d  (decorated),  from  Segadi  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  2140.  Lapis  (?),  type  H.  5.  a,  from  Segadi  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Bone,  type  E.  4.  e,  from  filling  of  grave  100/1405.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  4033.  Faience,  type  U.  4.  e,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  4313.  Faience,  type  U.  2.  d,  from  section  397.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  3373.  Faience,  type  C.  III.  c,  from  section  344.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  3007.  .Faience,  type  G.  4.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

11.  O.C.  2836.  Faience,  type  S.  2.  e,  from  section  350.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  2268.  Faience,  type  E.  7.  g,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

13.  O.C.  4073.  Faience,  type  H.  3.  g,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  5709.  Faience,  type  L.  I.  d,  from  section  419.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  2529.  Faience,  type  H.  IV.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Faience,  types  B.  I.  b,  G.  III.  d,  L.  III.  b,  from  grave  100/397.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  4032.  Microline,  type  U.  5.  d,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  Red  jasper,  type  H.  6.  e,  faience,  type  E.  9.  a,  from  grave  100/399.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  O.C.  3444.  Banded  agate,  type  H.  6.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 
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B.  Jasper,  chalcedony,  etc.,  beads. 

1.  O.C.  4091.  Chalcedony,  type  G.  3.  d,  from  section  378.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  777.  (?)  stone,  type  D.  1.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

3.  O.C.  1963.  (?)  stone,  type  H.  3.  d,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

4.  Ivory,  type  D.  3.  f,  from  filling  of  grave  100/101.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  3883.  Chalcedony,  type  G.  2.  d,  from  section  373.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Jasper  and  chalcedony,  types  H.  3.  c,  H.  4.  c,  from  grave  100/1508.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Jasper,  type  L.  4.  f,  from  filling  of  grave  100/422.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  3142.  Chalcedony  and  green  jasper,  type  H.  4.  f,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  5918.  Chalcedony  and  jasper,  type  L.  4.  g,  from  section  412.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Chalcedony  and  green  jasper,  type  L.  4.  g,  from  section  394. 

11.  O.C.  4596.  Agate,  type  L.  5.  f,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  1637.  Variegated  jasper,  type  L.  3.  f,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

13.  Glass  (?),  type  O.  6.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  Lapis  lazuli,  type  A.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/1535.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  1700.  Microline,  type  H.  3.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Jasper  and  chalcedony,  type  H.  6.  e,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  2143.  Common  opal,  type  H.  5.  f,  from  section  300.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  Limonite,  type  H.  6.  e,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 

19.  O.C.  4489.  Chalcedony,  type  H.  6.  f,  from  section  406. 

20.  O.C.  3971.  Red  jasper  (?),  type  D.  7.  e,  from  section  367. 

21.  Carnelian,  type  H.  7.  e,  crystal,  type  H.  6.  f,  diorite,  type  H.  6.  e,  red  jasper,  types  H.  7.  e,  H.  8.  e,  from  grave 
100/561.  [Khartoum.] 

22.  Red  jasper,  type  H.  7.  e,  from  grave  100/276.  [Khartoum.] 

23.  O.C.  1892.  Red  jasper,  type  H.  9.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

24.  Red  jasper,  type  H.  7.  e,  from  grave  100/487.  [Khartoum.] 

25.  O.C.  2779.  Red  jasper,  type  H.  8.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  XLVH.  (All  objects  1  :  2) 

A.  Faience,  etc.,  beads. 

1.  Chalcedony  and  green  jasper,  type  L.  4.  f,  faience,  types  G.  5.  c,  A.  3.  c,  G.  3.  b,  G.  3.  d,  L.  IV.  b,  from  grave 
100/1398.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Faience,  types  H.  3.  a,  H.  6.  a,  ostrich  egg-shell,  types  H.  3.  a,  H.  6.  a,  from  grave  100/636.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Faience,  type  L.  6.  e,  from  grave  100/1665.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Faience,  type  D.  6.  c,  from  grave  100/1559.  [Cambridge.] 

5.  Carnelian,  type  A.  3.  c,  chalcedony,  type  A.  3.  c,  faience,  types  H.  5.  c,  G.  4.  b,  natrolite,  type  H.  5.  b,  from 
grave  100/1535.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Faience,  types  D.  6.  c,  D.  7.  c,  G.  7.  b,  ostrich  egg-shell,  type  D.  7.  a,  from  grave  100/2221.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Carnelian,  chalcedony,  etc.,  beads. 

1.  Carnelian,  type  A.  4.  c,  chalcedony,  type  A.  4.  c,  from  grave  100/418.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Black  polished  ostrich  egg-shell,  type  H.  3.  a,  from  grave  100/437.  [Cambridge.] 

3.  O.C.  2733.  Quartz,  limonite,  carnelian,  all  type  A.  3.  c,  red  jasper,  type  H.  7.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Uni- 
versity College.] 

4.  Carnelian,  limonite,  quartz,  chalcedony,  all  type  A.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/561.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Carnelian,  limonite,  quartz,  chalcedony,  jasper,  all  type  A.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/1646.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Carnelian,  limonite,  quartz,  chalcedony,  all  type  A.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/487.  [Khartoum.] 
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PLATE  XLVIII.  (All  objects  1  :  1) 

A.  Faience,  etc.,  beads. 

1.  Carnelian,  type  L.  7.  b,  faience  and  jasper,  type  M.  5.  a,  red  jasper,  type  H.  7.  e,  from  filling  of  grave  100/357. 
[Khartoum.] 

2.  Faience,  type  E.  8.  a,  from  grave  100/1884.  [Cambridge.] 

3.  Faience,  type  E.  8.  a,  from  grave  100/1667.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Faience  (?),  type  I.  9.  a,  from  filling  of  grave  100/1433.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Faience,  type  E.  8.  a,  from  grave  100/2025.  [Peabody.] 

6.  Faience,  types  E.  8.  a,  E.  9.  a,  E.  9.  g,  H.  8.  f,  ostrich  egg-shell,  types  E.  8.  a,  E.  9.  a,  from  grave  100/594.  [Khar- 
toum.] 

7.  O.C.  3398.  Faience,  type  E.  IV.  a,  from  section  344.  [Oxford.] 

8.  O.C.  3425.  Faience,  type  E.  IV.  a,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

9.  Faience,  type  E.  IV.  a,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

B.  Carnelian,  jasper,  chalcedony,  etc.,  beads. 

1.  Quartz,  type  G.  7.  c,  chalcedony,  types  G.  7.  c,  L.  6.  b,  faience,  type  G.  8.  e,  from  grave  100/1520.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  3011.  Carnelian,  types  L.  6.  b,  L.  7.  b,  G.  7.  c,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

3.  O.C.  2065.  Carnelian,  types  L.  7.  b,  G.  7.  c,  G.  6.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

4.  O.C.  2301.  Carnelian,  type  L.  7.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

5.  Carnelian,  type  G.  7.  d,  from  grave  100/2181.  [Nairobi.] 

6.  O.C.  2523.  Carnelian,  type  H.  7.  e,  from  section  314. 

7.  Carnelian,  types  L.  7.  b,  G.  7.  c,  G.  8.  c,  from  filling  of  grave  100/414.  [British  Museum.] 

8.  Carnelian,  types  L.  7.  b,  H.  6.  f,  L.  6.  c,  faience,  type  G.  8.  d,  quartz,  type  L.  7.  b,  chalcedony  (?),  type  I.  5.  a, 
from  filling  of  grave  100/291.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Quartz,  types  G.  6-8.  a,  carnelian,  types  G.  6-8.  a,  from  grave  100/418.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Quartz,  types  H.  6.  c,  H.  8.  c,  chalcedony,  types  H.  6.  c,  H.  8.  c,  from  grave  100/2239.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Carnelian,  types  H.  8.  c,  L.  7.  b,  P.  b.  2,  faience,  type  H.  6.  b,  natrolite,  type  D.  9.  b,  red  jasper,  types  H.  8.  e, 
D.  9.  b,  ostrich  egg-shell,  type  D.  5.  a,  limonite,  type  H.  8.  e,  from  grave  100/304.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Carnelian,  types  H.  7.  e,  L.  7.  b,  from  grave  100/561.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  2442.  Carnelian,  type  L.  7.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Edinburgh.] 

14.  Carnelian,  type  L.  7.  b,  from  filling  of  grave  100/455.  [Oxford.] 

15.  O.C.  2505.  Carnelian,  type  G.  5.  c,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

16.  O.C.  2557.  Carnelian,  type  L.  7.  b,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

17.  O.C.  2139.  Carnelian,  type  O.  6.  e,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XLIX.  (All  objects  1  :  1) 
A.  Metal  beads  and  ornaments. 

1.  O.C.  3342.  Gold,  type  H.  9.  f,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  3998.  Gold,  type  I.  5.  b,  from  section  373.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  2556.  Gold,  type  I.  9.  e,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  2260.  Silver  ring  with  carnelian  bead,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Gold  ring  from  grave  100/412.  [Peabody.] 

6.  O.C.  4002.  Gold,  type  I.  5.  b,  from  section  373.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  2127.  Gold,  type  I.  9.  f,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Gold,  type  I.  9.  g,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  3795.  Silver,  type  I.  6.  e,  from  section  375.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  4333.  Silver,  type  I.  6.  e,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  4332.  Gold,  type  I.  9.  g,  from  section  376.  [Oxford.] 

12.  O.C.  3554.  Gold,  type  M.  8.  g,  from  section  360.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  2019.  Gold,  type  M.  8.  g,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 
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14.  Gold,  type  M.  9.  g,  from  grave  100/2069.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  3798.  Gold,  type  I.  5.  e,  from  section  372.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Gold,  type  M.  5.  f,  from  grave  100/2069.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  2336.  Gold,  type  E.  4.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  O.C.  3339.  Gold,  type  I.  4.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

19.  O.C.  3990.  Gold,  type  I.  6.  e,  from  section  373.  [Khartoum.] 

20.  Gold,  type  I.  5.  e,  from  grave  100/1649.  [Khartoum.] 

21.  Silver,  sun  disk  and  uraei,  from  grave  100/247.  [Khartoum.] 

22.  Silver,  type  K.  2.  f,  from  grave  100/1461.  [Oxford.] 

23.  Silver,  udat  eye  in  raised  relief,  from  grave  100/247.  [Khartoum.] 

24.  Gold,  type  I.  4.  f,  from  grave  100/2069.  [Khartoum.] 

25.  Gold,  type  U.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/1427.  [Khartoum.] 

26.  Copper,  type  U.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/487.  [Khartoum.] 

27.  Gold,  type  U.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/1649.  [Khartoum.] 

28.  O.C.  2063.  Gold,  type  U.  3.  c,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

29.  Silver,  type  U.  3.  c,  from  grave  100/1433.  [Khartoum.] 

30.  Copper,  type  U.  3.  c,  from  section  329. 

31.  O.C.  1774.  Gold,  type  I.  3.  e,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 
B.  Amulets. 

1.  O.C.  254.  Faience,  small  decorated  udat,  from  section  314  siftings.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  3397.  Lapis  (?),  plain  udat,  from  section  347.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Faience,  decorated  udat,  from  grave  100/535.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  3700.  Faience,  decorated  udat,  from  sq.  L.  11-M.  12,  ground  surface.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  1680.  Chert,  plain  udat,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  747.  Red  jasper,  plain  udat,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  1935.  Faience,  fragment  of  large  udat,  from  section  280.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  2557.  Mottled  stone,  upper  part  of  figure  of  a  frog,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 
[Khartoum.] 

9.  Carnelian,  headless  lion.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  4099.  Faience,  figure  of  Isis  suckling  Horus,  from  section  314.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  3457.  Chalcedony  with  bands  of  green  jasper,  small  figure  of  a  crowned  hawk,  from  section  347.  [Khar- 
toum.] 

12.  O.C.  2064.  Faience,  lower  part  of  figure  of  a  bird,  from  ground  surface  (provenance  unknown).  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  1364.  Green  stone,  small  crocodile,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  2354.  Faience,  small  figure  of  a  boar  (suspension  loop  broken),  from  section  308.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  4257.  Faience,  small  figure  of  a  boar  (suspension  loop  broken),  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  3177.  Faience,  figure  of  a  boar  (suspension  loop  broken),  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  2289.  Fragment  of  red  sandstone  showing  sun  disk,  from  section  301.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  Faience,  Aten  (?)  plumes,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  O.C.  3428.  Yellow  faience,  small  Amon  Ram  head,  with  sun  disk  and  uraei,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khar- 
toum.] 

20.  O.C.  2920.  Worn  faience,  Amon  Ram  head,  with  sun  disk  and  uraei,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

21.  O.C.  2920.  Faience,  Amon  Ram  head,  with  sun  disk  and  uraei,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

22.  O.C.  3395.  Red  jasper,  Amon  Ram  head,  with  sun  disk  and  uraei,  from  section  344.  [Khartoum.] 

23.  Two  flies,  one  of  green,  the  other  of  yellow  faience,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 
[Khartoum.] 

PLATE  L.  (Scarabs  1  :  1) 

(For  description  of  scarabs,  see  pp.  117-118.  All  the  objects  are  in  Khartoum.) 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORNAMENTS,  WEAPONS,  TOOLS,  AND  FIGURINES 

There  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  little  connection  between  the  various  groups  of  objects  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter.  It  might  seem  that  tools  and  weapons  ought  properly  to  be  separated 
from  personal  ornaments  as  being  functionally  different,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  an  entirely 
logical  division  of  the  miscellaneous  finds  from  Jebel  Moya.  The  difficulty  arises  with  the  metal 
objects.  These  are  important  on  a  site  predominantly  neolithic,  yet  most  of  them  are  ornaments 
and  only  a  minority  are  tools  or  implements.  It  seemed,  in  the  writer's  view,  neither  convenient 
nor  desirable  to  dissociate  these  latter  from  the  metal  ornaments  and  deal  with  them  in  a  separate 
chapter ;  the  metal  objects  ought,  rather,  to  be  treated  all  together  as  a  group.  But,  having  admitted 
metal  tools,  no  logical  reason  existed  for  excluding  those  of  ivory  and  bone,  hence  these,  too,  are 
included.  There  is  frankly  no  connection  at  all  between  the  foregoing  objects  and  the  figurines. 
The  only  reason  for  including  these  is  that  it  hardly  seemed  worth  while  creating  a  special  chapter 
for  the  few  pages  which  can  be  devoted  to  them. 

(1)  LIPSTUDS 

Ornamental  studs  were  found  at  Jebel  Moya  in  astonishing  quantity  and  variety.  They  occurred 
in  numbers  almost  comparable  with  those  of  potsherds.1  They  were  made  of  baked  pottery, 
quartzite,  natrolite,  ivory,  occasionally  bone,  and  still  more  rarely  of  other  materials.  Those  of 
quartzite  and  natrolite  were  often  of  beautiful  workmanship  and  the  pottery  studs  were  sometimes 
coloured  with  a  red  or,  more  rarely,  yellow  slip.  Some  hundreds  of  these  objects  were  found  in  situ 
on  the  skeletons  in  the  graves  and  their  position  leaves  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  their  use.  Many  more 
were  found  in  the  filling  of  graves,  but  the  majority  of  the  thousands  collected  during  the  excava- 
tion came  from  the  general  debris  of  occupation.  The  attempt  to  register  these  as  separate  objects 
was  soon  given  up  as  hopeless,  as  already  mentioned  on  p.  20.  Evidently  these  studs  were  orna- 
ments which  were  frequently  either  deliberately  discarded  or  dropped  and  lost  in  the  dust. 

The  lipstuds  found  in  situ  number  1,058  and  can  reasonably  be  taken  as  a  representative  sample 
of  the  objects  made.  According  to  the  material  used  they  are  divided  as  follows : 


Pottery 

604 

or  57-1% 

Natrolite 

234 

„  22-1% 

Quartz 

172 

„  16-2% 

Bone  and  Ivory 

42 

„  4-0% 

Other  substances  . 

6 

„  0-6% 

Total  . 

.  1,058 

The  pottery  studs,  then,  are  seen  to  be  the  most  common,  and  the  figures  bear  out  the  impres- 
sion gained  by  an  inspection — but  not  a  count — of  the  mass  of  lipstuds  not  found  in  graves.  Such 
ornaments  would  be  easily  and  rapidly  made,  and  obviously  were  frequently  replaced. 


1  Roughly  28,000  studs  were  brought  to  England  from  Jebel  Moya. 
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There  is  nothing  particularly  significant  in  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  lipstuds:  all  the 
selected  materials  seem  to  have  been  in  use  throughout  the  period  of  occupation.  Bone  and  ivory 
studs,  comparatively  rare  at  any  time,  did  not  appreciably  increase  in  numbers  during  the  period 
of  maximum  population,  while  pottery  studs  became,  if  anything,  proportionately  more  common 
during  this  period.  Horizontally,  the  lipstuds  were  distributed  in  a  remarkably  even  manner  over 
the  site. 

The  various  kinds  of  studs,  arranged  into  types  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  are  illustrated  in 
Pis.  LI  and  LII,  and  a  small  selection  is  shown  in  the  photographs  PI.  LIV  A.  Also,  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  studs  found  in  graves  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-figures  in  Chapter  II.  Most  of  the 
studs  shown  in  Pis.  LI  and  LII  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  worn  in  the  lower  lip,  sometimes — 
though  it  might  seem  incredible  if  the  objects  had  not  actually  been  found  in  situ — in  groups  of 
four,  five,  and  even  six  studs  of  different  types  together.  Some  types,  notably  those  with  short 
dumpy  bodies  and  blunt  ends,  such  as  types  D,  G.  2.  a,  G.  3.  a,  G.  7.  a,  and  G.  15.  e,  seem  hardly 
likely  to  have  been  lipstuds.  Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  have  been  ear  or  nose  studs.  Some  of 
the  small  thin  studs  were  also  probably  nose  pins  rather  than  lipstuds,  although  fairly  large  studs 
were  sometimes  worn  through  the  nostril  {see,  for  example,  100/1042  in  PI.  XXVIII). 

The  groups  of  objects  shown  in  the  drawing  PI.  LII  and  the  photograph  PI.  LIV  B  were  almost 
certainly  intended  to  be  worn  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  squat,  thick  ones,  sometimes  of  quite 
large  diameter,  were  fairly  common,  though  much  less  so  than  the  lipstuds;  but  the  long  ear- 
pendants  seen  in  the  top  row  of  the  photograph  were  comparatively  rare.  They  were  found,  not 
always  whole,  in  situ  in  only  nine  graves  and  in  the  filling  of  five  others.  Usually  they  were  made 
of  a  smooth,  dark-green  stone;  but  natrolite  was  occasionally  used.  Little  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
consideration  of  their  scattered  distribution. 

The  wearing  of  hp  ornaments  is  a  custom  which  still  persists  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
Sudan.  Thus  "the  women  of  Talodi  [in  SW.  Kordofan]  and  the  hills  around  perforate  the  lower 
lip  in  which  they  wear  a  plug  or  pendant".1  Among  the  men  of  the  Acholi  "the  lip  is  pierced  with 
a  long  curved  piece  of  greenish  glass",2  and  some  of  the  women  and  girls  of  the  Anuak  "pierce  a 
hole  in  the  lower  lip  and  wear  in  it  a  piece  of  straw  or  even  a  nail".3  Among  the  Berri  on  Lafon 
Hill,  who  are  racially  akin  to  the  Anuak  and  branched  off  from  the  latter  comparatively  recently, 
"the  great  majority  of  the  men  wear  a  glass  spike  about  3  inches  long  projecting  through  a  hole 
in  the  lower  lip.  They  are  wound  round  the  base  with  a  bit  of  brass  wire  to  prevent  them  slipping 
through  the  hole  in  the  hp;  they  are  easily  removed  from  the  inside."4  The  Didinga  men  and 
women  wear  lip  plugs  of  chalcedony5  and  the  women  of  the  Kuku  tribe  adorn  themselves  with 
"  a  nail-like  stud  of  copper  that  is  worn  by  being  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  lower  lip,  the  base 
of  the  appendage  supported  by  the  lip  while  the  rest  of  it,  varying  in  length  from  two  to  four  inches, 
hangs  down  free  in  space'.'6  West  of  the  Nile,  lipstuds  are  used  by  the  Bari  and  old  ones  are  some- 
times used  as  rain-stones,7  and  the  Bongo  women  used  at  one  time  to  wear  a  large  plug  in  the  lower 
lip.8 

At  Jebel  Moya  the  wearing  of  lipstuds  was  mainly  confined  to  women  and  girls,  and  even 


1  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  371. 

2  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  213. 

3  C.  R.  K.  Bacon,  The  Anuak,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  V,  p.  219. 

4  J.  H.  Driberg,  Lafon  Hill,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VIII,  p.  54. 


5  J.  H.  Driberg,  A  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Didinga,  S.N.  &  R., 
vol.  V,  p.  221. 

6  Negib  Yunis,  The  Kuku,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (1),  p.  9. 

7  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  282. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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amongst  these  the  use  of  such  ornaments  was  by  no  means  universal.  It  is  obvious  that  none  of 
the  persons  whose  remains  were  found  in  the  "barren"  graves  could  have  been  wearing  lipstuds 
at  the  time  of  burial;  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  objects  were  deliberately 
removed  from  the  bodies  after  death,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  Jebel 
Moya,  including  at  least  400  women  and  about  100  girls,  never  wore  lipstuds  at  all.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  how  many  people  actually  did  wear  them,  but  they  were  found  in  position  on  474 
bodies.  They  were  found  in  the  filling  of  many  other  graves,  and  although  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  objects  were  probably  intrusive,  it  is  likely  that  in  some  instances  they  may  have  been  associated 
with  the  bodies.  The  total  number  of  persons  at  Jebel  Moya  who  wore  lipstuds  during  life  may 
thus  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  600,  but  this  figure  is  conjectural.  The  bodies  on  which 
lipstuds  were  found  in  position  at  the  mouth,  or  quite  obviously  having  fallen  from  it,  were  divided 
as  follows : 


Sex 

Males 

Females 

unknown 

Total 

Without  extraction  of  teeth 

30 

219 

98 

347 

With  incisors  extracted  . 

5 

110 

12 

127 

Total  

35 

329 

110 

474 

In  the  above  table  children  have  not  been  separated  from  adults,  and  included  amongst  the 
females  are  a  number  of  girls,  some  of  them  little  more  than  infants.  It  will  be  observed  that 
lipstuds  were  comparatively  rarely  worn  by  males,  and  in  this  connection  a  passage  from  Bates's 
diary  may  be  quoted.  Bates  wrote  in  1912:  "Mohammed  el  Hosh  [one  of  the  workmen]  picked 
out  from  a  tray  of  300  studs  three  which  he  recognised  as  Nuba,  (a)  only  worn  by  sheikhs,  etc., 
(b)  and  (c)  worn  by  women  only."  Bates  drew  the  types  selected,  but  the  point  of  interest  lies, 
not  in  these,  but  in  the  suggestion  that  Nuba  sheikhs  wore  lipstuds.  If  this  could  be  substantiated 
it  might  provide  a  pointer  to  the  use  of  lipstuds  by  men  at  Jebel  Moya,  but  corroborative  evidence 
is  lacking.  The  writer  has  not  himself  seen  men  of  authority  in  the  Nuba  tribes  wearing  lipstuds, 
nor  is  the  practice  mentioned  by  modern  writers  who  have  had  long  administrative  experience  in 
the  Nuba  Hills.  It  does  not  seem  inherently  probable  that  an  ornament  which  was,  at  Jebel 
Moya,  essentially  feminine  should  have  been  worn  there  as  a  badge  of  rank  by  tribal  leaders,  and 
perhaps  some  other  explanation  of  the  finding  of  lipstuds  in  situ  on  male  bodies  on  the  site  is 
to  be  sought. 

The  wearing  of  these  ornaments  by  the  women  of  Jebel  Moya  was  not  a  passing  fashion  re- 
stricted to  one  phase  of  the  history  of  the  site;  it  persisted  throughout  the  period  of  occupation. 
It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  original  settlers,  but  lipstuds  were 
found  in  six  of  the  graves  in  the  disintegrating  granite,  and  actually  in  situ  on  the  body  in  one  of 
these  graves,  so  the  vogue  must  have  started  at  an  early  date.  A  careful  examination  of  the  studs 
occurring  at  various  levels  yielded  only  the  negative  information  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  types 
were  represented  over  the  whole  period  of  occupation,  and  that  the  variations  were  due  to  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  or  perhaps  to  short-lived  changes  of  mode,  rather  than  to  consecutive  typological 
development.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  proportion  of  women  wearing  lipstuds — or  the  proportion 
of  female  bodies  on  which  lipstuds  were  found  in  position — was  fairly  constant  at  all  levels  and 
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hence  did  not  vary  significantly  throughout  the  history  of  the  settlement ;  it  fluctuated  round  about 
30  per  cent. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  curious  custom  of  wearing  lipstuds. 
It  must  have  been  very  tiresome  to  its  votaries.  Some  of  the  lipstuds  found  at  Jebel  Moya  were  as 
much  as  65  mm.  long.  One  monster,  indeed,  is  135  mm.  long.  It  was  not  noted  by  the  excavators, 
but  was  discovered,  broken,  during  a  casual  examination  of  a  collection  of  studs  from  section  336. 
It  is  of  ivory  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  92.  The  larger  quartzite  studs,  too,  were  of  no  mean  weight,  and 
to  have  a  row  of  these  things  perpetually  dangling  from  the  lower  lip  must  surely 
have  involved  the  wearer  in  constant  discomfort. 

Turning  now  to  the  connection  between  the  wearing  of  lipstuds  and  the  ex- 
traction of  incisor  teeth,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  above  that  nearly 
all  the  males,  and  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  females,  who  wore  lipstuds  did  so 
without  having  any  teeth  extracted.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  record  of  extraction 
of  teeth  on  the  anatomical  cards  which  refer  to  these  people.  On  the  other  hand 
(see  p.  54),  many  of  the  persons  who  had  teeth  extracted  did  not  wear  lipstuds. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  as  already  remarked  on  p.  54,  that  there  is  no  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  customs  of  extracting  incisor  teeth  and  the  wearing  of  lipstuds. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  there  was  no  correlation  whatever  between  the 
two  practices.  Since  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  many  people  wore  lipstuds 
calculation  can  only  be  tentative,  but  a  rough  estimate  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
number  of  people  who  followed  both  customs,  i.e.  who  had  incisor  teeth  extracted 
and  also  wore  lipstuds,  is  rather  larger  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  opera- 
tion of  pure  chance.  We  are  therefore  left  with  the  conclusion  that,  although  the 
wearing  of  lipstuds  was  not  closely  bound  up  with  the  practice  of  extracting  incisor 
teeth,  there  was  some  slight  connection  between  the  two  customs.  They  may  have 
originated  amongst  separate  tribes  and  been  largely  restricted  to  them,  but  it  may 
well  have  happened  from  time  to  time  that  a  lipstud  wearer  had  incisor  teeth  extracted  simply 
because  of  the  resultant  comfort  rather  than  because  the  operation  itself  was  enjoined  by  tribal 
custom.  The  continual  grating  of  a  stone  stud  against  the  lower  incisors  must  have  been  very 
trying,  causing  wear  on  the  nerves  as  well  as  on  the  stud  itself  (see,  for  example,  No.  9  in  PI. 
LIV  A;  many  studs  were  found  worn  by  the  teeth  in  this  way),  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  individuals  occasionally  sought  respite  from  it.  The  converse  is  much  less  probable; 
those  who  had  teeth  removed  according  to  ritual  would  not  normally  on  that  account  feel  con- 
strained to  wear  lipstuds. 

The  wearing  of  these  studs  was  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  custom  restricted  to  the  south. 
None,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  have  been  found  at  Meroe  or  on  any  of  the  northern  Meroitic 
sites,  nor  are  any  recorded  from  Ethiopian  sites  in  the  region  of  Napata.  At  Sanam  Abu  Dom, 
it  is  true,  one  or  two  plain  studs  were  found  similar  to  types  1  a  or  2  a  in  PI.  LII,  but  these 
are  more  likely  to  have  been  earstuds  than  lipstuds  and  could  in  any  case  quite  easily  have 
reached  there  from  Jebel  Moya.  A  few  lipstuds  were  found  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Arkell  during  the 
excavation  of  a  site  in  Khartoum,  and  it  is  possible  that  others  may  yet  be  found  in  that  latitude 
or  in  the  Gezira. 


Fig.  92.  Large 
ivory  lipstud 
from  section 
336.  1:2. 
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(2)  BRACELETS 

Bracelets  or  armlets  were  recorded  in  position  on  the  arm  bones  of  the  bodies  in  over  a  hundred 
of  the  graves  excavated  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  they  were  found,  either  whole  or  in  fragments,  in  the 
filling  of  several  more.  Most  of  them  were  made  of  ivory  or  bone,  some  of  stone,  some  of  pottery, 
a  small  number  of  iron,  and  a  very  few  of  copper.  The  stone  armlets  are  fully  described  in  Chap- 
ter VI  with  the  stone  implements,  and  the  copper  and  iron  rings  and  bracelets  are  dealt  with  later 
in  this  chapter,  with  the  other  metal  objects.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  bracelets  of 
ivory  and  bone. 

The  ivory  bracelets  were  not  well  preserved,  and  no  perfect  specimen  of  the  ordinary  round 
bracelet  has  survived.  Some  of  those  recorded  were  too  fragile  to  stand  moving  at  all,  and  others 
now  exist  only  in  fragments  which  have  disintegrated  still  further  owing  to  the  constantly  changing 
atmospheric  conditions  in  the  thirty  years  during  which  they  have  been  stored.  When  circum- 
stances were  favourable  the  excavators  preserved  the  bracelets  in  situ  on  the  arm  bones  by  wrapping 
them,  soil  and  all,  in  muslin  and  impregnating  the  mass  with  gum.  These  bracelets  too,  though 
probably  complete,  are  in  fragments,  and  the  task  of  removing  the  wrappings  is  one  which  can  only 
properly  be  undertaken  in  a  museum  laboratory.  The  writer  himself  has  not  ventured  to  attempt  it 
and  has  been  content  to  accept  the  evidence  of  the  tomb  cards  as  to  what  lies  within  the  wrapping. 

Ivory  bracelets  were  found  in  situ  on  95  bodies,  16  of  these  being  males,  50  females,  and  29  of 
unidentified  sex.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  those  of  quite  small  children  and  they  have  been  included 
in  the  appropriate  sex  or  "unidentified"  category.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  bracelets  were  more 
often  found  on  the  bodies  of  females  than  of  males,  but  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  wearers  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  lipstuds  (1 : 3  as  against  1:10);  and,  having  regard  to  the  preponderance 
of  females  over  males  on  the  site,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ivory  bracelet  was  an  essentially  feminine 
ornament  at  Jebel  Moya. 

The  various  types  of  bracelet  met  with  are  shown  in  PL  LIII,  Nos.  I  to  XII.  The  most  unusual 
of  these  is  the  large,  flat,  almost  rectangular  type  I,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  modern  Sudan. 
This  type  as  a  rule  is  very  much  better  preserved  than  the  circular  bracelet,  no  doubt  because  the 
ivory  has  been  cut  along  the  grain  of  the  tusk  instead  of  across  it.  An  example  of  this  type,  em- 
bedded in  cement  as  found  and  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame,  is  shown  in  the  photograph  PL  LV  A. 
This  armlet  is  from  grave  100/368.  Another  is  shown  in  situ  on  the  arm  of  the  body  in  grave 
100/1776,  in  PL  XXXIII.  Ordinary  circular  armlets  were  more  common  and  the  variations  in 
section  have  no  significance  that  can  now  be  detected.  No  type  was  restricted  to  any  particular 
level  or  area  of  the  site  and  sometimes  two  or  more  different  types  were  found  on  the  same  arm. 
Ivory  bracelets  were  worn  sometimes  on  the  left  arm,  more  often  on  the  right,  and  occasionally 
on  both  arms.  Usually  they  were  found  on  the  wrist  or  forearm  and  only  rarely  on  the  upper  arm. 
The  figures  of  distribution  are  given  below,  though  no  particular  deductions  are  to  be  made  from 
them.  The  question-mark  denotes  that  the  particular  arm  bearing  the  bracelet(s)  was  not  specified 
on  the  tomb  card. 


Males 

Females 

Sex  unknown 

R. 

L. 

Both 

R. 

L. 

Both 

R. 

L. 

Both 

arm 

arm 

arms 

? 

arm 

arm 

arms 

? 

arm 

arm 

arms 

? 

4 

4 

3 

5 

27 

13 

6 

4 

11 

9 

2 

7 
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As  a  rule  only  one  bracelet  was  worn,  but  the  number  was  evidently  not  restricted  by  custom 
and  any  number  up  to  twenty  might  be  found  on  a  single  body.  On  the  skeleton  in  grave  100/247 
eleven  were  found  on  the  right  forearm  and  eight  on  the  left  forearm;  in  grave  100/1839  twelve 

were  found  on  the  left  forearm;  twelve  again 
were  found  on  the  left  forearm  of  the  body  in 
grave  100/1427  (PL  XXXIII)  with  two  copper 
bracelets  on  the  right  wrist  in  addition.  Four 
and  eleven  were  found  on  the  left  and  right 
arms  respectively  in  grave  100/1781,  nine  on 
the  left  forearm  in  grave  100/1052,  and  ten  on 
the  right  forearm  in  grave  100/1939.  All  the 
bodies  in  the  graves  mentioned  were  those  of 
women  except  that  in  the  last,  where  the  sex 
was  not  determined.  Numbers  such  as  these 
were  exceptional  and  are  doubtless  to  be 
attributed  to  a  love  of  ostentation  on  the  part 
of  the  women  who  wore  them,  but  smaller 
numbers  were  frequently  found.  When  several 
were  worn  together  the  bracelets  were  of  small 
section  and  no  case  is  on  record  where  more 
than  one  of  the  large  flat  type  I  was  worn, 
though  this  type  might  be  worn  with  smaller 
kinds.  Occasionally  one  or  more  ivory  brace- 
lets were  found  on  one  arm  and  a  bracelet  or 
bracelets  of  some  other  substance  on  the  other, 
as  in  grave  100/1427  referred  to  above.  Among 
other  examples,  a  child  of  8-12  years  buried 
in  grave  100/2637  had  an  ivory  bracelet  on  the 
left  wrist  and  a  stone  one  on  the  right  wrist, 
and  an  adult  of  unidentified  sex  in  grave 
100/576  again  had  a  stone  armlet  on  the  right 
wrist  with  two  ivory  bracelets  on  the  left  arm. 
In  graves  100/1570  and  100/1626  iron  bracelets 
were  found  on  the  left  arm  and  ivory  on  the 
right. 

The  distribution  of  the  bodies  on  which 
bracelets  of  ivory,  bone,  and  stone  were  found 
in  situ  is  shown  in  Fig.  93.  Not  all  the  bodies 
are  included  in  this  diagram,  for  the  depth  of  some  of  the  graves  is  not  known,  and  at  least  one 
was  in  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery  and  could  not  be  referred  to  C  surface.  In  particular  the  bodies 
of  three  females  and  one  of  unknown  sex  wearing  bone  armlets  and  four  females  wearing  stone 
armlets  are  omitted  from  the  diagram  on  this  account. 

The  bodies  on  which  ivory  bracelets  were  found  were  distributed  in  a  very  even  manner  through- 
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which  bracelets  in  situ  were  found. 
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out  the  strata,  which  indicates  that  such  bracelets  were  in  use  throughout  the  period  of  occupation 
but  that  very  few  persons  were  to  be  found  wearing  them  at  any  given  time.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  occupation  only  a  single  living  individual  could  be  seen  thus  adorned,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  number  exceeded  half  a  dozen  at  the  period  of  maximum  population.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  these  ornaments  were  a  kind  of  insignia  allowed  to  be  worn  by  only  a  favoured 
few,  but,  of  the  various  conjectures  which  can  be  offered  as  to  who  the  few  might  be,  none  can 
be  proved.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  in  grave  100/1359,  the  deepest  of  any  below  the  datum, 
the  body  of  a  woman  wearing  an  ivory  bracelet  on  the  right  wrist  was  found.  This  body  was 
170  cm.  below  C  surface,  and  if  this  figure  could  be  relied  upon  the  grave  would  be  the  earliest  on 
the  site.  And  even  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  figure,  there  is  other  evidence  to  show 
that  the  grave  was  still  one  of  the  earliest,  for  it  is  included  amongst  those  which  penetrated  the 
disintegrating  granite  and  the  tomb  card  describes  it  as  a  deep  grave  cut  into  rock.  It  must  have 
been  dug  from  some  level  very  near  D  surface,  and  the  presence  of  the  ivory  bracelet  on  the  body 
in  it  is  evidence  as  reliable  as  we  are  likely  to  get  that  such  ornaments  were  brought  to  Jebel  Moya 
by  the  first  settlers.  If  their  direct  descendants — as  in  so  many  cases  in  recorded  history — consti- 
tuted themselves  a  sort  of  aristocracy  on  the  site,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  in  the  earlier  years  ivory 
bracelets  were  reserved  for  certain  members  of  the  ruling  family. 

Although  the  bracelets  themselves  appeared  in  the  dawn  of  the  history  of  the  site,  the  fashion 
of  wearing  them  above  the  elbow  came  in  much  later,  in  the  heyday  of  the  settlement.  The  armlets 
themselves  were  very  large,  such  as  type  III  in  PI.  LIII.  Details  extracted  from  the  tomb  cards  are 
given  below : 


Cm.  from 

Grave 

Sex  of 

datum 

no. 

body 

Bracelets  worn 

+60 

141 

Male 

Left  upper  arm  and  right  forearm. 

+  55 

753 

? 

2  on  right  upper  arm,  3  on  left  wrist. 

+45 

814 

Female 

/Right  arm,  1  above  and  3  below  elbow. 

"\Left  arm,  1  above  and  1  below  elbow.  (See  PI.  XXXIII.) 

+40 

272 

Male 

Left  arm  above  elbow. 

+40 

732 

Male 

Upper  left  arm  above  elbow. 

+  35 

923 

Male 

Upper  right  arm. 

+25 

1085 

Male 

Right  arm,  1  on  upper  arm;  left  arm,  1  on  upper  arm  and  3  on  forearm. 

+20 

1075 

Female 

Right  upper  arm. 

0 

721 

? 

Upper  left  arm  above  elbow. 

0 

790 

Female 

1  large  on  upper  left  arm;  2  small  on  left  forearm. 

The  levels  given  are  those  at  which  the  bodies  were  found,  and,  taking  as  usual  an  average 
grave  depth  of  50  cm.,  it  is  seen  that  the  persons  concerned — mostly  male — must  have  lived  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  B  stratum  was  being  deposited.  The  vogue  of  wearing  bracelets  on  the  upper 
arm  may  quite  easily  have  originated  on  the  site  itself  or  it  may  equally  well  have  been  introduced 
from  outside.  The  facts  are  recorded  as  a  matter  of  interest  without  any  particular  assessment  of 
their  significance. 

As  for  the  wearing  of  ivory  bracelets  in  the  Sudan  in  modern  times,  Seligman  observes1  that, 

1  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  17. 
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in  general,  they  are  worn  only  by  the  Nilotes.  He  groups  the  southern  pagan  tribes  broadly  into 
dolichocephals  and  mesaticephals,  subdividing  the  former  group  into  Nilotes  and  Nilo-Hamites, 
and  the  latter  into  Nuba-Fung  and  south-western  mesaticephals.  Among  the  Nilotes  ivory  brace- 
lets are  worn  above  the  biceps  and  smaller  ones  at  the  wrist.  The  Nilo-Hamites  and  the  Nuba- 
Fung  wear  no  ivory  bracelets ;  among  the  south-western  mesaticephals  ivory  bracelets  are  rare  and 
when  worn  are  probably  adopted. 

The  bone  armlets  fall  into  a  slightly  different  category  from  the  ivory  bracelets  and  on  the 
whole  are  very  much  better  preserved.  Some  of  them  were  submitted  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Hopwood  of 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  who  was  kind  enough  to  examine  them  and  who  reported 
that  they  were  "  made  from  the  acetabular  cups  of  a  large  mammal  about  the  size  of  an  ox".  From 
other  evidence  found  on  the  site  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  animal  really  was  an  ox  or  a  cow. 
Examples  of  the  armlets  are  illustrated  in  PI.  LV  B  and  there  is  a  drawing  of  one  in  Fig.  68,  p.  91. 

The  amount  of  work  put  into  the  preparation  of  these  ornaments  varied  considerably.  In  all 
cases,  of  course,  the  required  part  had  first  to  be  cut  or  broken  away  from  the  skeleton  of  the 
animal  and  the  base  of  the  cup  had  to  be  ground  away;  but  the  trimming  and  smoothing  of 
the  outer  surface  was  carried  much  farther  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  as  the  photograph  shows. 

In  all,  thirty-one  of  these  objects  were  found  in  position  on  bodies  in  graves.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  bodies  were  those  of  females,  one  was  that  of  a  child,  the  sex  of  two  was  not  determined,  and 
only  one  was  doubtfully  identified  as  a  male.  It  may  well  be  that  the  doubt  was  justified.  In  six 
cases  the  particular  arm  bearing  the  bracelet  was  not  specified  on  the  tomb  card,  and  in  one  case 
the  armlet  was  found  on  the  left  upper  arm,  but  in  all  the  rest  it  was  found  on  the  right  wrist  or 
forearm.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  these  bone  armlets  were  worn  only  by  women  and  almost  always 
on  the  right  wrist.  This,  together  with  their  animal  origin,  points  to  some  special  use  which  was 
perhaps  not  purely  amuletic,  although  the  particular  part  of  the  animal  from  which  they  were 
made  may  not  be  without  significance.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  were  merely  a  cheap 
substitute  for  ivory  bracelets,  for  they  were  much  less  common  than  ivory.  Only  a  very  few  were 
to  be  seen  at  any  given  time  and  their  comparative  rarity  is  also  an  argument  against  their  being 
regarded  as  fertility  charms.  Possibly  they  were  emblems  of  some  kind  of  social  distinction. 

The  vertical  distribution  of  the  bodies  wearing  them,  making  the  usual  allowance  for  the  depth 
of  the  grave,  shows  that  they  were  in  use  during  the  later  part  of  the  occupation,  while  the  B  and  A 
strata  were  being  formed.  The  fashion  of  wearing  them  may  have  developed  at  Jebel  Moya  itself, 
but  more  probably  it  was  yet  another  custom  brought  in  from  outside. 

(3)  MISCELLANEOUS  IVORY  ORNAMENTS 

Ivory  ornaments  other  than  bracelets  were  not  very  numerous  and  were  for  the  most  part 
either  hair-clips  or  pendants.  A  selection  of  these  objects  is  shown  in  PI.  LVI  A. 

The  hair  ornaments  are  all  variants  of  the  same  general  type,  a  type  which  was  also  made  of 
shell;  and  the  way  in  which  these  clips  were  probably  used  is  discussed  below  (p.  136).  Only  five 
ivory  specimens  were  found  complete.  The  two  largest,  and  those  calling  for  most  skill  and  care 
in  the  making,  are  a  pair  from  grave  100/773,  Nos.  7  and  8  in  the  photograph.  Another  whole  one 
of  a  slightly  different  kind,  No.  9  in  the  plate,  is  that  from  grave  100/2837,  and  a  pair  of  the  same 
shape  were  found  in  grave  100/464  (see  Fig.  32,  p.  73).  The  provenance  of  the  broken  and  incom- 
plete specimens  illustrated  is  given  in  the  description  of  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Fig.  94.  Ivory 
ornament  from 
section  402. 
1:2. 


The  pendants  are  in  general  of  the  same  shape  as  the  shell  pendants,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by 
comparing  PI.  LVI  with  PL  LVIII.  Nos.  1  and  4  in  PL  LVI,  however,  may  possibly  have  served 
a  dual  purpose.  They  have  holes  for  suspension  as  pendants,  but  their  outer,  or  convex,  edges  are 
sharp  and  the  objects  could  quite  well  have  been  used  as  knives. 

Of  the  objects  lying  outside  the  categories  described,  No.  3  in  the  plate  is  a  small  bracelet, 
No.  12  is  a  finger-ring  9  mm.  deep  made  from  a  bone,  and  No.  17  is  an  ivory  ring  of  roughly 
square  section.  The  object  shown  in  the  drawing  Fig.  94  may  be  either  a  hair 
ornament  or  a  finger-ring.  It  was  found  near  the  surface  in  section  402. 

(4)  BONE  AND  IVORY  IMPLEMENTS 

Some  of  the  bone  and  ivory  points  found  on  the  site  are  illustrated  in  PL  LVI  B 
and  call  for  no  particular  comment.  Fig.  95  is  a  drawing  of  a  bone  needle  from 
grave  100/809,  O.C.  473.  A  few  tools,  chisels  and  gouges,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  illustrated  by  photographs,  are  shown  in  the  drawings  in  the  upper 
part  of  PL  LVII.  Such  implements  were  comparatively  rare  and  occurred  in 
nothing  like  the  same  numbers  as  did  the  celts.  The  specialised  implements  used 
for  decorating  pottery  are  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  PL  LVII  and  are  referred 
to  in  Chapter  VIII. 

ill 

(5)  SHELL  ORNAMENTS 

These  objects  again  are  almost  all  either  pendants  or  hair  ornaments.  The 
largest  pendants,  types  P.  s.  1  to  P.  s.  6  on  the  type-sheet  PL  XL,  are  illustrated 
in  PL  LVIII  A  and  B.  These,  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  often  found, 
seem  normally  to  have  been  worn  singly  as  pectorals  suspended  from  a  cord 
round  the  neck,  but  occasionally  female  bodies  were  found  with  complete  girdles 
of  such  pendants  in  situ;  see  PL  XXXII.  Two  girdles  are  shown  at  12  and  16  in 
PL  LVIII  B.  In  grave  100/943  some  of  these  pendants  were  found  with  the 
remains  of  a  bead  apron  (PL  XXXII).  Sometimes,  too,  a  single  large  pendant 
was  apparently  worn  by  little  girls  suspended  over  the  pubes  by  a  string  of 
ostrich  egg-shell  beads  round  the  waist,  the  shell  in  this  case  serving  the  proprieties  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bead  apron  worn  by  bigger  girls  and  adult  women. 

Shell  pendants  used  as  pectorals  or  general  ornaments  occurred  in  58  graves,  of  which  31  were 
those  of  females,  12  of  indeterminate  sex,  and  3  of  children.  Like  the  beads,  these  pendants  were 
fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  area  and  throughout  the  strata,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  belong  to  any  particular  period  of  the  occupation.  Girdles  of  shell  pendants,  or  groups  of 
pendants  which  may  well  have  been  girdles,  were  found  in  18  graves,  again  fairly  evenly  distributed. 
None  of  these  graves  contained  identifiably  male  bodies.  The  above  figures  seem  to  show  that, 
while  men  might  sometimes  wear  shell  pendants  as  pectorals  or  other  ornaments,  the  use  of  them 
as  pelvic  coverings  or  in  girdles  was  exclusively  confined  to  women  and  girls. 

Whether  these  ground  shells  were  pierced  with  one  hole  for  suspension  or  with  two  seems  to 
have  depended  on  the  use  to  which  they  were  going  to  be  put.  A  simple  pendant  would  have  one 
hole,  but  if  the  object  were  to  be  a  component  of  a  girdle  it  would  have  two  holes.  Many  of  these 
latter  show  signs  of  considerable  wear,  and  on  some  of  them  a  groove  connecting  the  holes  has 


Fig.  95.  Bone 
needle  from  grave 
100/809.  1:2. 
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been  worn  by  the  supporting  string  on  the  outer  or  convex  side  of  the  shell.  Evidently  their  wearers 
set  a  certain  value  on  these  objects  and  they  were  not  lightly  cast  aside  as  were  the  lipstuds.  Refer- 
ence to  PL  LVIII  B  will  show  that  two  of  the  elements  of  the  girdle,  No.  12,  were  broken  and  drilled 
for  repair  in  antiquity. 

The  large  pendants  so  far  considered  were  made  by  grinding  down  the  shell  Aspatharia  rubens 
(see  below)  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell  was  left  intact.  The  smaller  ornaments,  however,  of 
types  P.  e,  P.  f,  and  P.  h,  illustrated  in  PL  LIX  A,  were  usually  made  entirely  of  the  thick  nacreous 
lining  of  the  shell.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  most  of  them  were  hair  "slides". 

Shell  pendants  and  ornaments  were  found  in  the  C-group  cemetery  at  Aniba,  and  Steindorff 
explains,1  with  the  aid  of  a  drawing,  how  objects  such  as  types  P.  f.  1  and  P.  f.  2  (Nos.  7  and  1 1 
in  PL  LIX  A)  were  used.  A  bunch  of  hairs,  it  seems,  was  spread  out  flat  and  threaded  edge- wise 
up  the  central  slot  of  the  ornament.  When  they  reached  the  hole  at  the  top  and  were  twisted  into, 
or  allowed  to  assume,  a  rope-like  form,  the  "grip"  or  "slide"  would  be  held  in  position,  nor  could 
the  hair  readily  slip  out  of  it.  If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  other 
ornaments  illustrated  in  PL  LIX  A,  types  P.  e.  1  to  P.  e.  4,  and  P.  h.  2  to  P.  h.  4  on  the  type-sheet 
PL  XL,  were  used  in  a  similar  way.  The  penannular  P.  e  types  might,  it  is  true,  at  first  be  taken 
for  ear-rings,  but  the  opening  in  the  circumference  is  far  too  narrow  to  admit  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
and  this  would  seem  effectually  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  ring  as  an  ear  decoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  hair  could  quite  easily  be  passed  through  the  narrow  opening  until  the  hole  was  filled  in  the 
manner  just  described.  Not  many  of  these  shell  hair-ornaments  were  found,  and  the  fashion  of 
wearing  them  was  by  no  means  common.  Perhaps  it  was  yet  another  introduced  from  outside. 

The  string  of  small  ornaments  at  the  bottom  of  PL  LIX  A,  which  contains  some  pendants  of 
type  P.  g.  1,  is  from  grave  100/810,  but  it  is  improbable  that  they  originally  formed  a  separate 
string.  They  were  found  mixed  up  with  natrolite  and  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  which  were  probably 
the  remains  of  more  than  one  necklace,  and  the  shell  ornaments  may  well  have  been  components 
of  one  of  these.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  spacers. 

(6)  SHELLS 

Examples  of  the  various  kinds  of  shells  found  at  Jebel  Moya  are  shown  in  PL  LIX  B.  These 
were  kindly  identified  in  1939  by  Major  M.  Connolly  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
Cowries,  too,  were  often  found,  usually  with  the  backs  ground  away,  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  illustrate  these. 

The  shell  most  frequently  occurring  on  the  site  was  Aspatharia  rubens  Lam.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
in  the  plate.  This  is  a  freshwater  bivalve  still  common  to-day  in  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and 
would  have  been  readily  procurable  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Moya.  This  is  the  shell, 
as  explained  above,  which  formed  the  raw  material  of  all  the  worked  ornaments.  Whole  shells 
were  also  occasionally  found  in  graves  buried  with  the  bodies,  as  they  were  in  early  dynastic  times 
in  Egypt.2 

The  shells  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  photograph  are  those  of  the  snail  genus  Pila.  These  apparently 
were  found  at  Jebel  Moya  only  during  the  first  season's  excavations,  and  then  in  no  great  quantity. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  making  ornaments,  and,  as  the  genus  Pila  is  still  common 

1  G.  Steindorff,  Aniba,  vol.  I,  p.  63.  common  in  the  earlier  period.  They  were  used  for  mixing  toilet 

2  See,  for  example,  Brunton,  Qau  and  Badari,  vol.  I,  p.  64.  They  unguents, 
were  found  in  graves  from  the  Vth  to  the  IXth  dyn.,  but  were  more 
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in  the  Sudan  to-day  in  places  of  sufficient  rainfall,  it  is  probable  that  those  from  Jebel  Moya 
actually  lived  on  the  site  and  were  not  collected  from  elsewhere  in  ancient  times.  Nearly  all  those 
found  had  a  hole  bored  or  broken  in  the  side.  The  operculum  of  this  shell,  of  which  examples  are 
shown  at  7  to  10  in  the  plate,  was  sometimes  used  as  a  pendant,  and  it  is  type  P.  s.  9  on  the  type- 
sheet,  PL  XL. 

T  he  very  small  shells,  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13,  are  Cleopatra  bulimoides  Oliv.  A  few  of  these  were 
found  on  the  site,  pierced  and  used  as  components  of  necklaces.  This  shell  also  is  still  common 
in  the  White  Nile. 

The  remaining  shells,  Nos.  14  to  17,  are  those  of  the  non-desert  gasteropod  Limicolaria  fiammata 
Cailliaud.  Several  of  these  are  preserved  amongst  the  material  from  the  1910-1911  excavations, 
but  no  notes  concerning  them  are  available.  Nos.  15  and  16,  which,  as  Major  Connolly  pointed 
out,  are  of  a  more  slender  type  than  the  others,  have  lost  their  colour  apparently  from  burial  in 
the  B  soil,  but  Nos.  14  and  17,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the  collection,  still  preserve  their  mark- 
ings. In  the  absence  of  information,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  these  latter  are  modern  examples 
either  picked  up  on  the  surface  at  Jebel  Moya  or  brought  from  elsewhere  for  comparison.  Limico- 
laria is  common  to-day  on  sites  all  along  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile. 

METAL  OBJECTS 

Most  of  the  metal  objects  were  personal  ornaments  and  hence  a  discussion  of  them  may  suit- 
ably find  a  place  in  this  chapter.  There  are  a  few  implements  and  weapons,  but  it  would  not  be 
a  particularly  practicable  arrangement  to  detach  these  and  deal  with  them  in  another  place.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  consider  all  the  metal  objects  together,  or,  rather,  to  deal  with  the  objects  of 
copper  and  iron  as  separate  groups.  The  few  gold  and  silver  beads  have  already  been  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  IV. 

(1)  COPPER 

By  far  the  most  common  of  the  metal  objects  found  during  the  excavation  were  those  resembling 
small  helical  springs  and  referred  to  on  the  tomb  cards  as  "copper  spirals".  Two  of  these  objects 
are  shown  at  26  and  30  in  PL  XLIX,  and  the  general  type  is  drawn  as  U.  3.  c  on  the  bead  type- 
sheet  PL  XL;  others  are  illustrated  in  Chapter  II  with  the  contents  of  the  graves  in  which  they  were 
found.  It  is,  of  course,  technically  inaccurate  to  describe  an  ornament  of  this  kind  as  a  "copper 
spiral"  and  the  writer  cannot  bring  himself  to  accept  so  loose  a  description.  He  will  not  indulge 
pedantry  to  the  extent  of  insisting  on  "helix"  but  will  compromise  on  "copper  coil".  A  good 
many  of  these  copper  coils  were  badly  corroded  and  broken,  and  in  many  cases  only  one  or  two 
turns  were  recovered.  Those  which  appeared  to  be  complete  had  as  a  rule  five  turns  and  varied  in 
external  diameter  from  9  to  1 1  mm.  In  addition  2  silver  and  13  gold  coiled  ornaments  were  found, 
4  of  which  are  shown  in  PL  XLIX  A  at  25,  27,  28,  and  29.  These,  as  will  be  seen,  are  smaller  in 
diameter  and  have  fewer  turns  than  the  copper  coils. 

A  number  of  these  coiled  ornaments  were  recovered  from  the  general  debris  of  occupation, 
but  they  were  also  found,  either  whole  or  in  fragments,  in  seventy-four  graves,  all,  without  excep- 
tion, in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  excavated  area.  Fifty  of  the  graves  were  in  that  portion  of 
the  site  excavated  by  Bates,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  the  ornaments  occurred  in  the  filling.  (Bates's 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  term  "filling"  has  already  been  commented  upon,  p.  17.)  In  only 
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three  cases  did  Bates  note  whereabouts  in  relation  to  the  body  the  coils  were  found.  These  posi- 
tions were  "near  hand",  "under  body",  and  "two  in  fragments  of  pelvis".  Bates,  that  is,  found 
none  actually  in  situ.  Dixon  was  more  fortunate.  He  found  several  in  position  behind  the  ear, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  objects  were  hair  ornaments.  On  the  evidence  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  conclusion.  Just  how  they  were  worn  is  not  clear,  because  the  hair  on  the  bodies  had 
perished,  but  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  served  a  purpose  analogous  to 
that  of  the  modern  hair  "slide". 

The  graves  in  which  the  coiled  ornaments — in  many  cases  fragmentary — occurred  contained 
the  bodies  of  15  males,  26  females,  and  35  persons  of  unidentified  sex.  (Two  of  the  graves  each 
contained  a  male  and  a  female  skeleton,  which  accounts  for  the  total  of  76  bodies.)  One  of  the 
female  bodies  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  and  the  bodies  of  five  other  children  are  included  amongst 
those  of  unknown  sex.  From  this  it  might  seem  that  the  ornaments  were  worn  indifferently  by 
persons  of  either  sex,  but  no  reliable  conclusion  can  be  based  on  these  figures.  In  most  of  the 
graves  the  coils  were  found  in  the  filling  and  in  some  cases  may  well  have  been  intrusive.  Indeed, 
Bates  specifically  noted  of  the  coil  found  in  grave  100/263  that  it  was  probably  from  another  burial. 
Taking  only  the  cases  where  the  object  is  recorded  as  found  "at  ear",  "at  head",  or  is  definitely 
referred  to  as  a  hair  ornament,  the  bodies  comprise  those  of  only  2  males,  1  of  them  doubtful, 
6  females,  and  8  of  unknown  sex,  1  of  the  latter  being  a  child  of  6  or  7  years.  These  figures  show 
a  different  balance  of  the  sexes  from  those  already  given,  and  all  that  can  safely  be  deduced  from 
the  two  sets  of  figures  is  that  the  wearing  of  coiled  hair  ornaments  was  not  confined  to  women 
alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  figure  for  the  number  of  these  ornaments  found  in  the  general 
debris  of  occupation.  Only  49  were  registered  as  separate  objects,  all  but  4  of  them  being  found 
in  the  north-eastern  area.  There  was,  however,  a  much  larger  number  collected  from  the  screens 
of  the  sifting-machines  and  packed  in  boxes  marked  either  with  a  section  number  or  the  designa- 
tion of  a  square,  e.g.  L.  1 1,  M.  12.  From  some  sections  only  a  few  examples  were  recovered,  from 
others  fairly  large  numbers  were  obtained.  In  these  cases  the  coils  were  often  so  broken  that  an 
accurate  count  was  impracticable,  but  it  would  be  erring  well  on  the  safe  side  to  put  the  number 
of  these  ornaments  not  separately  registered  at  300.  They  were,  in  fact,  quite  common  on  the  site. 
Here  again  the  great  majority  came  from  the  north-eastern  area:  they  were  found  in  only  three 
squares  in  the  south-western  area.  The  horizontal  distribution  of  the  coils,  including  those  from 
graves,  thus  follows  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  of  the  imported  beads  and  amulets. 

As  for  the  vertical  distribution,  that  of  the  coils  coming  from  levels  which  could  be  approxi- 
mately ascertained  is  shown  in  Fig.  90  with  that  of  the  imported  beads  and  amulets.  Some  idea 
of  the  distribution  of  those  recovered  from  the  screens  may  be  gained  from  a  consideration  of  the 
sections  from  which  they  were  sifted.  There  were  24  such  sections,  6  of  them  "A"  sections,  14  of 
them  "  B  ",  and  4  "  C  ".  This  shows  a  distribution  quite  in  accord  with  that  of  the  individual  objects 
in  Fig.  90.  In  this  diagram  the  coils  found  in  graves  are  shown  50  cm.  higher  than  the  levels  at 
which  the  bodies  were  found,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  average  depth  of  the  graves.  It  is  possible  that  the 
lowest  outliers  in  this  series  may  be  incorrectly  placed,  partly  because,  being  in  the  East  Cemetery, 
the  position  of  the  graves  on  the  plan  cannot  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  Apart  from  these,  the 
vertical  distribution  of  the  copper  coils  is  seen  to  conform  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  Napatan 
beads  and  amulets.  As  the  horizontal  distribution  of  the  coils  also  follows  that  of  the  beads  and 
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amulets,  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  classes  of  objects  are  closely  connected.  They  appeared  on  the 
site  at  the  same  time  and  reached  it  in  the  same  way,  viz.  in  small  lots  at  intervals  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  copper  hair  orna- 
ments, or  at  least  the  metal  from  which  they  were  made,  must  have  come  from  the  same  northern 
source  as  the  beads  and  amulets. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  metal  from  Jebel  Moya  and  from 
Napata.  Mr.  D.  B.  Harden,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
kindly  lent  for  this  purpose  a  few  pieces  of  copper  from  grave  No.  1516  in  the  cemetery  at  Sanam 
Abu  Dom,1  and  from  these  a  fragment  of  N.  1/1516/9  and  a  fragment  of  N.  1/1516/5  were  selected. 
These  were  labelled  samples  A  and  B  and,  with  two  copper  coils  from  Jebel  Moya  chosen  at 
random  marked  C  and  D,  were  sent  to  the  Control  Laboratories  of  the  Wellcome  Chemical  Works 
at  Dartford.  There,  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Kellaway  of  the  Wellcome  Research  Institution  and  of 
Dr.  G.  E.  Foster  in  charge  of  the  laboratories,  the  samples  were  analysed,  the  actual  work  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Bennett,  A.R.I.C.  Dr.  Foster  reported  as  follows: 

"The  qualitative  analysis  of  the  specimens  A,  B,  C  and  D  showed  their  main  constituents  to  be  copper  and 
tin  together  with  many  impurities.  The  qualitative  tests  failed  to  reveal  any  significant  differences  in  composition 
which  would  enable  the  specimens  to  be  differentiated. 

"A  quantitative  determination  of  the  copper  content  and  incidentally  of  the  lead  was  carried  out  electro- 
lytically,  and  the  qualitative  findings  confirmed  spectrographically. 

"Specimen  A 

Copper  70  per  cent.         Lead  0-3  per  cent. 
"Tin,  iron,  aluminium,  zinc,  antimony  and  probably  gold  were  detected  chemically. 

"Specimen  B 

Copper  78  per  cent.         Lead — a  trace. 

"Tin,  iron,  aluminium,  a  trace  of  zinc,  antimony  and  possibly  bismuth  were  detected.  The  test  for  gold  was 
inconclusive  but  suggested  an  even  smaller  trace  than  in  A. 

"Specimen  C 

Copper  89  per  cent.         Lead  0-7  per  cent. 
"Tin,  iron,  aluminium,  zinc,  antimony  were  detected,  bismuth  and  gold  probably  present. 

"Specimen  D 

Copper  87  per  cent.  Lead  0-2  per  cent. 

"Tin,  iron,  aluminium,  zinc,  antimony  were  detected,  bismuth  and  gold  probably  present." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  copper  content  of  the  coils  from  Jebel  Moya  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  in  the  metal  from  Sanam,  but  all  four  samples  contained  exactly  the  same  range  of  impurities. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  all  of  them  are  made  of  metal  smelted  at  different  times 
at  the  same  copper  works.  Whether  the  metal  should  be  called  copper  or  bronze  need  not  be 
argued  here. 

Now,  coiled  or  helical  ornaments  of  the  kind  under  discussion  are  practically  unknown  on 
other  ancient  sites  in  the  Sudan.  As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  none  have  been  recorded  from  any 

1  Annals,  vol.  X,  pp.  120  ff.  and  PI.  XXV. 
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other  Meroitic  site,  nor  were  any  found  during  Reisner's  widespread  excavations.  The  solitary 
instance  of  their  occurrence  elsewhere  than  at  Jebel  Moya  is  in  a  single  grave  in  the  Sanam  Ceme- 
tery.1 Here  two  were  found  near  the  head  of  the  body  and  Griffith  suggested  they  might  be  ear- 
rings. It  seems  improbable,  then,  that  this  style  of  hair  ornament  originated  in  Napata,  even 
though  the  metal  must  have  come  from  some  source  within  reach  of  that  city.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  where  the  objects  were  made.  It  seems  extremely  improbable  that  the  copper  was 
brought  to  Jebel  Moya  in  small  ingots  and  there  hammered  out  into  wire.  With  such  hammer- 
stones  as  have  been  found  on  the  site  the  resultant  wire  would  have  been  crude,  of  very  uneven 
section,  and  would  show  hammer  marks.  The  copper  coils  seem  to  be  made  of  wire  of  uniform 
thickness  which  could  only  have  been  hammered  out  by  expert  metal-workers.  Certainly  the  gold 
coils  are  made  of  smooth  wire,  of  uniform  circular  section,  which  might  almost  have  been  made 
with  a  die,  and  which  cannot  have  been  fashioned  by  other  than  a  skilled  goldsmith.  The  wire, 
then,  both  of  gold  and  copper,  must  have  been  imported.  Given  the  wire,  the  people  of  Jebel 
Moya  could  easily  have  formed  it  into  coils  themselves  by  wrapping  it  round  a  stout  twig.  The 
important  point  is  that,  whether  the  coils  reached  Jebel  Moya  in  the  form  of  lengths  of  wire  or  as 
finished  articles,  they  must  have  been  regular  trade  goods  intended  specifically  for  the  Jebel  Moya 
market.  They  cannot  have  been  merely  looted  from  graves,  for  they  are  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  omitted  from  consideration  when  discussing  the  dating 
of  the  site. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  style,  the  Jebel  Moyans  may  quite  possibly  have  evolved  it  afresh  for 
themselves,  but  it  had  already  appeared  in  Western  Asia  before  the  Jebel  Moya  settlement  was 
founded.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  similar  ornament,  somewhat  larger  in  diameter  than  those 
from  Jebel  Moya  and  with  fewer  coils,  was  found  by  Woolley  in  the  Royal  Cemetery  at  Ur2  and 
described  by  him  as  a  hair-ring.  Returning  to  the  Nile  Valley,  coiled  wire  ornaments  from  the  New 
Empire  Cemetery  (Friedhof  S)  at  Aniba  are  classed  by  Steindorff  as  finger-rings.3 

Besides  the  coiled  hair  ornaments,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  other  objects  made  of 
copper  were  found  on  Site  100.  The  various  types  are  shown  in  PI.  LX  A  and  most  of  these,  again, 
were  personal  ornaments.  That  most  frequently  met  with,  although  in  nothing  like  the  same 
numbers  as  the  coils,  was  the  ear-ring,  of  which  examples  are  illustrated  at  8,  11,  and  13  in  PI. 
LX  A.  Some  of  these  ear-rings  are  fat,  solid  objects  of  circular  section,  as  Nos.  8  and  1 1  in  the  plate ; 
others  are  of  thin  metal,  such  as  No.  13  in  the  photograph.  Altogether  21  of  these  ear-rings  were 
found,  5  of  them  in  graves.  These  graves  were  all  in  the  north-eastern  area  and  in  every  case  the 
ear-rings  were  associated  with  copper  coils.  Ear-rings  of  this  kind  were  found  by  Griffith  in  the 
cemetery  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom,4  so  that  those  from  Jebel  Moya  may  reasonably  be  considered 
to  be  of  Napatan  date. 

The  heaviest  ornaments  found  on  the  site  are  the  two  copper  armlets  illustrated  in  PI.  LX  A. 
One  of  them,  No.  1,  is  from  grave  100/304  and  the  other,  No.  3,  from  grave  100/263  (see  p.  67); 
both  were  found  in  situ  on  the  arm  bones.  They  are  of  flat  rectangular  section  5  mm.  thick  and 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  armlets  are  copper  castings. 
As  the  art  of  smelting  and  casting  copper  had  been  known  in  the  Nile  Valley  for  two  thousand 

1  Grave  467.  Annals,  vol.  X,  PI.  XL  5.  3  G.  Steindorff,  Aniba,  vol.  II,  PI.  57,  46,  48,  50-51. 

2  C.  L.  Woolley,  Ur  Excavations,  vol.  II,  The  Royal  Cemetery,  4  Annals,  vol.  X,  PI.  XXIX. 
PI.  219. 
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years  before  these  armlets  were  made,  they  are  not,  as  castings,  in  themselves  remarkable,  even 
though  they  are  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  Jebel  Moya  Settlement. 

A  simpler  and  lighter,  but  still  substantial,  form  of  bracelet  is  that  shown  at  2  in  the  plate. 
This  has  overlapping  finials,  see  Fig.  96,  and  is  made  of  copper  rod  of  circular  section.  The 
example  illustrated  is  from  section  373  (sq.  I.  10,  K.  11),  but  others  were  found  in  situ  in  the  three 
graves  100/1427,  100/1438,  and  100/2057,  also  in  the  north-eastern  area. 

Finger-rings  were  not  numerous.  A  few  whole  ones,  such  as  those  at  7,  12,  and  14  in  the 
photograph,  and  a  few  fragments,  were  found.  Usually  they  were  merely  bent  pieces  of  copper 
wire,  but  bezel  rings  occasionally  occurred  {see,  for  example,  grave  100/636,  p.  78). 

The  only  copper  tools  recovered  are  the  two  almost  identical  adzes  shown  at  4  and  15  in  the 
plate.  The  former  is  of  unknown  provenance  and  the  latter  is  from  section  308,  in  the  south- 
western area. 

I 

i  i 
i  i 

A 

Fig.  97.  Bronze  arrow- 
head. 1:2. 

The  small  model  axe  No.  6  is  from  the  siftings  of  the  1910-1911  rubbish-heaps  and  the  arrow- 
head No.  9  is  a  surface  find,  but  from  what  particular  part  of  the  site  is  not  recorded.  This  arrow- 
head is  flat,  of  thin  metal  and  is  tanged,  but  whether  it  was  intended  for  serious  use  may  be  doubted. 
It  would  not  be  nearly  as  serviceable  as  the  flaked  arrow-heads  which  were  ordinarily  used. 

A  much  more  interesting  arrow-head  is  that  shown  at  5  in  the  plate,  and  in  section  in  Fig.  97. 
This  is  unique  in  the  Sudan,  yet  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Egypt  from  late  New  Kingdom  to  Roman 
times.  It  probably  originated  in  Western  Asia,  for  it  was  widely  distributed  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  to  Persia,  beginning  not  later  than  1100  B.C.  and  becoming  common  by  700-600  B.C. 

The  remaining  objects  of  copper  which  were  recorded  are  the  small  statuettes  from  graves 
100/263  and  100/524,  and  a  few  copper  bowls.  The  figurines,  unfortunately,  have  not  at  the  time 
of  writing  (1946)  been  traced,  but  they  were  included  in  the  batch  of  objects  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wellcome  to  his  panel  of  eminent  Egyptologists  (see  p.  118)  and  the  observations  of  some  of  these 
authorities  have  been  preserved.  Griffith  reported  that  both  figures  represented  the  god  Shu; 
Budge  that  they  represented  "An  Heru,  a  phallic  god  who  later  became  known  as  Menu".  Petrie 
identified  the  figure  from  100/263  as  Amon  and  that  from  100/524  as  An  Hur,  who  was,  he  said, 
worshipped  south  of  Thebes  from  700  to  400  B.C.  Hall  also  identified  the  figure  from  100/524  as 
An  Hur,  but  expressed  the  view  that  the  other  figure  was  of  Nefer  Turn.  He  dated  them  as  "  earlier 
than  the  Ptolemaic  period — probably  the  8th  century".  Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  exact  identifica- 
tion of  the  deities  represented  by  these  figures  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence.  More  important  is 
the  date  of  the  objects  and  on  this  point  the  writer,  having  seen  the  bronze  statuettes  found  by 
Griffith  in  the  temple  of  Kawa,1  would  himself  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  Jebel  Moya  figures  are 


Fig.  96.  Type  of  copper  and 
iron  bracelet. 


1  Not  yet  published. 
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to  be  dated  between  700  and  600  B.C. — a  view  which  does  not  seriously  conflict  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  Petrie  and  Hall. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  mention  a  fragment  of  another  statuette,  although  it  is  not 
made  of  copper.  This  is  the  base  and  feet  of  a  small  silver  figure  which  was  found  in  December 
1913  in  the  siftings  from  Moya  New  Trench  and  numbered  O.C.  2164.  It  is  shown  full  size  in 
Fig.  98,  and  is  now  in  Khartoum. 

The  copper  bowls  are  recorded  from  graves  100/263  (two  bowls),  100/321,  100/1427,  and 
100/2163  in  positions  given  respectively  as  "above  neck",  "below  head  serving  as  a  pillow", 
"behind  head",  and  "behind  head".  It  seems  as  though  in  all  cases  the  head 
— i  of  the  body  was  resting  on  the  bowl  at  the  time  of  burial.  Of  the  bowls  them- 
selves little  can  be  said.  Those  from  100/263  have  not  been  traced,  and  those 
from  100/1427  and  100/2163  are  in  fragments  too  small  for  reconstruction  to  be 
possible.  They  were  so  badly  crushed  when  found  as  to  suggest  that  the  damage 

Fig.  98.  Feet  of  was  done  deliberately  before  burial.  There  remains  the  bowl  from  100/321,  and 
silver  statuette.      ,  .    .    .„  ,  .  ,  .    ,    ,     ,  .         ,     '  . 

1:1.  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  27  on  p.  70.  The  bottom  is  bulged  inwards,  and  again 

it  is  more  likely  that  this  was  done  before  burial  than  that  it  was  caused  by  the 

pressure  of  the  skull  and  the  earth  above  it. 

(2)  IRON 

The  iron  objects  are  fewer  in  number,  though  of  greater  aggregate  weight  than  those  of  copper, 
and  are  not  so  predominantly  ornamental  in  character.  Even  so,  the  ornaments  slightly  outnumber 
the  total  of  tools  and  weapons.  As  might  be  expected  on  a  site  which  has  for  centuries  been  subject 
to  extreme  changes  of  temperature  and  humidity,  none  of  the  iron  is  particularly  well  preserved, 
and  many  of  the  "objects"  are  simply  pieces  of  rust. 

The  ornaments  consist  of  bracelets,  anklets,  and  rings,  a  selection  of  which  is  illustrated  in 
PI.  LX  B.  The  great  majority  of  the  bracelets  and  anklets  are  made  from  iron  bar  of  circular 
section,  and,  like  similar  ornaments  of  copper,  have  overlapping  finials.  Some  have  pointed 
finials,  but  whether  these  were  originally  made  this  way,  or  have  rusted  to  a  point,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  say.  Both  kinds  would  not  be  difficult  to  bend,  even  cold,  into  shape  once  the  iron  rod 
had  been  forged,  and  the  overlapping  finials  are  the  result  not  so  much  of  deliberate  design  as  of 
the  inability  of  the  ancient  smiths  to  make  a  welded  ring.  A  rare  type  of  bracelet,  and  one  calling 
for  much  more  craftsmanship  in  the  making,  is  the  one  of  flat — or  more  correctly  of  knife-edge — 
section  shown  at  5  in  the  photograph  and  also  in  Fig.  41,  p.  78.  Only  two  were  found,  one  on 
each  arm  of  the  body  in  grave  100/636,  and  neither  was  complete  (the  photograph  includes  frag- 
ments of  both).  It  is  a  pity  these  rings  are  not  better  preserved;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  were  forged  in  one  piece.  This  would  have  been  an  operation  calling  for 
a  high  degree  of  skill  and  considerable  experience  of  the  blacksmith's  craft.  Even  as  it  is  they  are, 
from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  the  most  advanced  examples  of  ironwork  found  on  the  site. 

Most  of  the  rings  are  miniature  bracelets,  i.e.  they  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  bending 
a  thin  bar.  A  few,  however,  are  made  of  thin  flat  bar  about  10  mm.  x2  mm.  in  section,  and  in 
these  cases  the  two  ends  abut  upon  each  other  but  do  not  overlap. 

Iron  ornaments  are  recorded  on  the  tomb  cards  in  thirty-one  graves,  all,  once  again,  in  the 
north-eastern  area.  Some  of  the  bodies  have  two  bracelets  or  a  pair  of  anklets ;  or  even  anklets 
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and  a  bracelet.  In  many  cases  these  objects,  though  recorded  on  the  tomb  cards,  were  merely 
fragments  or  flakes  of  rust,  identified  as  bracelets  or  anklets  merely  by  their  position.  As  actual 
objects  they  cannot  now  be  said  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ornaments  from  the  1910— 
1911  excavations  which  exist  but  are  not  recorded.  The  two  classes  together  make  a  total  of  131 
objects  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


SW. 

area 

NE.  area 

From 

From 

From 

From 

sections 

1910-1911 

graves 

sections 

E.C. 

Total 

Bracelets  and  anklets 

3 

7 

26 

30 

15 

81 

Rings  .... 

4 

16 

15 

3 

8 

46 

Ear-rings. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Total 

8 

24 

41 

35 

23 

131 

The  column  headed  1910-1911  includes  objects  found  during  that  season  and  not  registered,  and 
also  those  later  sifted  from  the  1910-1911  dump  heaps  and  registered.  Their  exact  provenance  is 
unknown,  but  they  are  allotted  to  the  south-western  area  because  the  bulk  of  the  first  season's 
work  was  in  that  part  of  the  site.  Apart  from  these,  only  8  ornaments  are  definitely  known  to 
have  come  from  that  area  as  against  99  from  the  north-eastern  area. 

The  vertical  distribution  of  the  ornaments  found  in  graves  is  shown  with  that  of  the  copper 
coils  in  Fig.  90.  The  levels  shown  are,  as  before,  50  cm.  above  the  recorded  levels  of  the  bodies. 
Those  not  from  graves,  excluding  the  unstratified  objects  found  in  1910-1911  and  in  the  East 
Cemetery,  are  distributed  amongst  the  strata  as  follows : 

Objects  from  the  A  stratum   .       .  7 
B  34 

5?  55  "  55  " 

C  2 

5  5  5  5  ^  55  .  .  Z. 

43 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  bracelets  and  rings  had  for  their  wearers  a  magical  or  an 
amuletic,  as  well  as  a  decorative,  value.  To  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  rare  metal  iron  was  a  sub- 
stance possessing  magical  properties  of  quite  exceptional  potency,1  and  some  echo  of  this  belief 
still  lingers  in  the  Southern  Sudan  where  iron  bracelets  are  worn.  An  Agar  Dinka,  for  instance, 
will  swear  by  licking  his  iron  bracelet  and  saying  what  he  has  or  has  not  done.2  The  Nuba  regard 
iron  bracelets  as  the  most  effective  amulets  in  times  of  sickness.3  Among  the  Bari  pains  in  the 
limbs  are  to  be  cured  by  the  wearing  of  an  iron  bracelet  or  iron  shin-guard,4  and  an  engaged 
girl's  suitor  sends  her  a  number  of  iron  finger-rings  which  are  distributed  by  her  among  her 
relations  and  the  unmarried  girls  of  the  village.5  In  the  face  of  evidence  of  this  kind,  it  would 
surely  be  unreasonable  not  to  credit  the  people  of  Jebel  Moya  with  similar  beliefs  in  the  magical 
virtues  of  iron. 


1  See,  for  example,  G.  A.  Wainwright,  The  Coming  of  Iron,  3  Ibid.,  p.  396. 
Antiquity,  vol.  X,  p.  5.                                                                      4  Ibid.,  p.  279. 

2  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan,  p.  194.  6  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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WEAPONS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

The  iron  objects  which  are  not  personal  ornaments  are  a  few  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  mainly  amorphous  pieces  which  are  classed  by  the  excavators, 
non-committally,  as  implements.  Some  of  the  weapons  are  illustrated  in  PI.  LX  C  and  a  selection 
of  the  implements  in  PI.  LX  D.  The  distribution  of  these  classes  of  objects  is  as  follows: 


SW.  area 

NE.  area 

Surface 
{location 
unknown) 

Type 
of  object 

From 
sections 

M.N.T.* 
and  old  R. 

From 
sections 

From 
E.C. 

Unregistered 
1910-1911 

Total 

Arrow-heads 

Spear-heads 

Miscellaneous 

10 
1 
11 

6 
10 

6 

6 

4 
1 

2 

4 

50 

20 
6 
85 

Total  . 

22 

16 

6 

6 

7 

54 

111 

*  M.N.T.  is,  of  course,  Moya  New  Trench  and  "old  R."  means  old  redim,  i.e.  the  dump  heaps  from  the  Segadi  and 
Moya  New  Trenches. 


Three  fragments  of  iron  from  graves  in  the  north-eastern  area  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table.  Also  the  unregistered  objects,  of  unknown  provenance,  found  in  1910-1911  are  shown 
separately  from  those  discovered  during  the  same  season  but  known  to  come  either  from  Moya 
New  Trench  or  its  dump  heaps.  It  is  probable  that  the  comparatively  large  number,  54,  of  un- 
registered objects  found  in  1910-191 1  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  south-western  area.  Adding 
this  number  to  the  39  known  to  have  been  found  in  that  area,  we  have  a  total  of  93.  Against  this, 
only  a  dozen  miscellaneous  objects — none  of  them  weapons — were  found  in  the  north-eastern 
area,  with  seven  surface  finds  of  unknown  location.  This  distribution  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  the  bracelets  and  rings ;  it  is,  indeed,  its  exact  opposite.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  whatever  its 
significance,  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  ornaments  were  found  in  one  area  and  the  weapons  and 
implements  in  another. 

As  so  many  of  the  utilitarian  objects  were  found  during  the  first  two  seasons'  excavations,  only 
partial  figures  for  their  vertical  distribution  are  available.  They  are  given  below,  such  as  they  are: 


Stratum 

Arrow-heads 

Spear-heads 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

A  stratum  (including  surface)  . 

11 

1 

12 

24 

B  stratum  .... 

3 

1 

7 

11 

C  stratum  .... 

Total  .... 

14 

2 

19 

35 

Seventy-six  objects  are  excluded  from  this  classification  because  the  levels  at  which  they  were 
found  are  unknown.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the  A  and 
B  strata.  Nothing  at  all,  it  will  be  observed,  is  definitely  recorded  from  the  C  stratum. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  weapons,  little  can  be  said  of  the  spear-heads  because 
they  are  in  such  a  fragmentary  condition.  The  only  one  of  which  the  shape  could  definitely  be 
recovered  is  that  shown  at  5  in  PI.  LX  C;  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  one  found  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom.1 

1  Annals,  vol.  X,  PI.  XXXV  11. 
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Although  a  total  of  six  spear-heads  appears  in  the  table,  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate,  based 
on  the  fragments  which  exist,  rather  than  an  exact  count. 

With  arrow-heads  we  are  in  slightly  better  case,  though  it  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  decide 
whether  a  particular  object  should  be  called  an  arrow-head  or  a  spear-head.  As  the  issue  in  the 
present  context  is  of  no  particular  importance,  the  writer  has  accepted  a  classification  already 
made,  under  which  all  the  objects  illustrated  in  PI.  LX  C,  except  the  obvious  spear-head,  are 
deemed  to  be  arrow-heads.  There  appear,  then,  to  be  three  types.  The  first  comprises  those  with 
a  large  leaf-shaped  blade  and  angled  shoulder  such  as  Nos.  3, 4,  and  7  in  the  photograph.  This  is  the 
type  which  may  equally  well  be  called  a  small  spear.  The  second  type  is  a  long  point  hammered 
out  into  a  slightly  oval  blade  at  the  end  (1  and  2  in  the  plate),  and  the  third,  the  smallest,  has  a 
heart-shaped  blade  with  one  barb  projecting  downwards  from  the  base,  No.  6  in  the  photograph. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  this  type  from  Jebel  Moya,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been 
another  barb  on  the  opposite  side,  which  has  broken  off  or  rusted  away.  Against  this,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  arrow-heads  with  only  one  barb  have  been  found  by  Griffith  in  the  Meroitic  Cemetery 
at  Faras.1 

The  figures  of  distribution  show  that  iron  arrow-heads  reached  Jebel  Moya  comparatively  late 
in  its  history.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  were  ever  seriously  used  on  the  site.  There  can  hardly  be 
much  doubt  that  the  arrow  normally  used  was  tipped  with  a  hollow-based  flaked  quartzite  head 
such  as  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  site  and  in  all  three  inhabited  strata  {see  Chap.  VII). 
The  iron  arrow-head,  imported  from  the  north,  would  be  too  rare  and  too  valuable  to  be  used  in 
hunting  or  in  war  for,  once  lost,  it  could  not  be  replaced  like  the  stone  arrow-heads  of  local  manu- 
facture. 

The  implements  are  for  the  most  part  fragmentary  and  indeterminate,  and  their  original 
function  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  may  have  been  punches  or  drills.  Some  are  thin 
iron  bars,  sharp  at  one  end  and  splayed  at  the  other,  of  the  kind  often  given  such  designation  as 
"kohl  stick"  or  "stylus"  in  archaeological  reports.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  many  of 
these  things  could  have  served  which  would  not  have  been  equally  well  fulfilled  by  the  bone  and 
ivory  points  which  were  more  common  on  the  site.  Yet  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  all  were  made 
with  some  practical  end  in  view.  The  object  with  the  end  bent  over,  No.  3  in  PI.  LXD,  is  probably 
the  result  of  design  rather  than  accident,  for  an  implement  very  similar  was  found  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Sanam.2 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  precise  form  and  function  of  these  various  ornaments  and 
implements  of  iron  is  the  fact  that  they  were  found  at  Jebel  Moya  at  all.  These  objects  occurred 
on  that  comparatively  remote  neolithic  site  in  greater  numbers  than  they  did  in  the  Napatan 
Cemetery  of  Sanam  Abu  Dom.  In  this  latter  cemetery  iron  begins  at  a  date  slightly  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Amtalqa  (568-553  B.C.),  but  most  of  what  little  was  found  there  is  later 
than  that.3  On  the  evidence  so  far  published  there  seems  to  have  been  no  iron  in  Ethiopia  during 
the  great  days  when  her  kings  ruled  Egypt  as  the  XXVth  dynasty.  It  is  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  ready-made  iron  objects  was  spread  southwards  into  Ethiopia  by  Ionian  and  Carian 


1  Annals,  vol.  XI,  PI.  LVII  6-9.  tributed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wainwright  to  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XXI,  Part  I, 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  X,  PI.  XXXV  12.  and  also  upon  a  review  of  Mr.  Wainwright's  article  by  Mr.  A.  J. 

3  For  the  information  in  this  paragraph  the  writer  has  drawn  Arkell  in  Antiquity,  vol.  XIX,  p.  213. 
upon  a  valuable  study,  Iron  in  the  Napatan  and  Meroitic  Ages,  con- 
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mercenaries  during  their  prolonged  occupation  of  Nubia,  and  who  were  first  sent  to  that  region 
by  the  Pharaoh  Psametik  II  (593-588  B.C.).  Iron  was,  in  fact,  brought  to  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  by  very  much  the  same  people  as  had  brought  it  to  Palestine  long 
before.  In  the  Meroitic  age,  at  Meroe  itself,  iron  was  smelted  on  a  considerable  scale,  as  the  slag- 
heaps  testify;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  products  of  this  extensive  iron  industry  are  not  found  in 
the  graves  of  the  ordinary  people  of  the  period,  as  far  as  they  have  been  excavated  or  published. 
Quite  possibly  iron  working  at  that  time  may  have  been  a  royal  monopoly. 

On  reviewing  the  evidence  the  conclusion  emerges  that  the  iron  objects  from  Jebel  Moya  are 
to  be  assigned  a  Napatan  rather  than  a  Meroitic  date.  Admittedly  they  occur  there  more  plenti- 
fully than  on  any  site  of  the  Napatan  period  so  far  excavated,  and  it  is  true  also  that  iron  was  more 
abundantly  worked  in  Meroitic  than  in  Napatan  times.  But  if  Meroitic  iron  was  not  found  in  the 
graves  of  the  rank-and-file  population  near  Meroe  itself  it  would  be  hardly  likely  to  occur  in  such 
a  settlement  as  that  at  Jebel  Moya:  while  the  iron  which  was  found  there  is  closely  associated  with 
Napatan  beads  and  amulets.  This  points  to  Napata  as  its  source,  or  rather  as  the  gate  through 
which  it  came.  The  copper  Asiatic  arrow-head,  too,  is  not  an  object  likely  to  have  come  from 
Meroe.  The  very  abundance  of  the  iron  from  Jebel  Moya  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  accepting  a  Napatan  date  for  it,  but  this  abundance  is  only  relative  to  the  amount 
already  found  on  known  and  published  sites  of  the  period.  Who  can  say  how  much  iron  may  still 
be  buried  in  other,  as  yet  undiscovered,  cemeteries  of  the  ordinary  citizens  of  Napata?  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  practically  all  the  iron  objects  from  Jebel  Moya  came  from  the  A  and  B  strata,  so  that 
iron  first  appeared  in  the  settlement  at  a  time  long  after  this  was  first  founded  and  at  a  date  which 
does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  that  given  for  the  coming  of  iron  into  Ethiopia.  This  point  will 
be  further  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 

A  sample  of  iron  from  Jebel  Moya  was  submitted  for  analysis  at  the  same  time  as  the  copper 
coils.  Dr.  Foster  reported  on  it: 

"This  specimen  is  very  impure  iron. 

"Nickel,  manganese,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  silicon  and  calcium  were  detected  chemically. 
"The  spectrogram  also  indicated  the  presence  of  cobalt  and  tungsten  but  these  could  not  be  confirmed 
chemically." 

In  the  absence  of  comparative  analyses  from  other  sites,  this  analysis  has  only  a  limited  value, 
but  it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  interest. 

FIGURINES 

A  number  of  human  and  animal  figurines  were  found  during  the  excavations  at  Jebel  Moya, 
especially  during  those  of  the  first  season.  The  human  figurines  are  for  the  most  part  highly  con- 
ventionalised, but  the  animal  figurines  were  manifestly  intended  to  be  as  lifelike  as  possible.  Nearly 
all  the  figurines,  of  both  kinds,  are  made  of  dried  but  unburnt  clay.  A  few  had  been  fired,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  firing  was  accidental  rather  than  deliberate.  Still  fewer  had  originally  been 
painted  red,  or  possibly  covered  with  the  red  paste  used  for  decorating  pottery. 

Very  few  of  the  animal  figurines  are  completely  intact,  and  these  are  the  cruder  types  which 
had  no  projecting  parts  that  could  be  broken  off.  The  great  majority  are  more  or  less  damaged, 
having  lost  horns  or  ears  or  faces,  so  that  it  is  not  now  always  possible  to  identify  the  animals  upon 
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which  the  figurines  had  originally  been  modelled.  In  any  case  it  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to-day 
to  be  able  to  model,  from  a  lump  of  clay,  an  animal  which  even  in  its  pristine  freshness  would  be 
instantly  recognisable. 

A  favourite  subject  with  the  Jebel  Moyan  artist  was  the  cow.  Examples  of  cow  figurines, 
recognisable  by  their  disproportionately  large  udders,  are  shown  in  the  two  upper  rows  in  PI. 
LXI  A.  The  udders  were  modelled  separately  and  stuck  on,  as  can  clearly  be  seen  at  4  and  8. 
Nos.  6  and  7  are  udders  which  have  become  detached  from  their  parent  figures.  The  animals 
3  and  4  appear  to  have  collars  round  their  necks,  but,  if  the  cows  depicted  on  the  pot  O.C.  2303 
(PI.  CXI  and  Fig.  116)  are  any  guide,  these  "collars"  are  really  intended  to  represent  pieces  of 
cord  from  which  a  bell  or  tassel  could  be  hung.  They  are  unlikely  to  be  halters,  because  the 
Sudanese  to-day  tether  an  animal  by  one  of  its  hind  feet  and  not  by  its  neck.  The  animals  11,  12, 
and  13  appear  to  be  buffaloes.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  bulls,  but  it  is  curious  that  none  of  the  cows 
have  the  characteristic  hump  over  the  shoulders.  No.  14  looks  like  a  female  goat  and  16  and  21 
suggest  kids.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  attempt  to  identify  the  remaining  animals,  but  the  strange  objects 
in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  photograph  probably  represent  animals  with  their  legs  tied 
together.  Alabaster  vases  in  the  shape  of  gazelles  bound  in  just  this  attitude  were  found  by  Reisner 
in  Ethiopian  graves  at  Meroe. 

Some  larger  animal  figurines  are  shown  in  PL  LXI  B.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  so  battered  as  to  defy 
recognition,  and  we  are  little  better  off  with  the  best-preserved  of  them  all,  to  wit,  No.  5,  which  is 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the  amorphous  nursery  animals  of  to-day.  The  suggestion  is  hazarded 
that  No.  8,  and  possibly  also  Nos.  3,  4,  and  9,  may  have  been  elephants. 

A  selection  of  the  human  figurines  is  illustrated  in  PL  LXII  A.  Some  of  these  obviously  repre- 
sent females  and  others  males,  but  many  were  found,  particularly  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  site, 
of  quite  plain,  almost  phallic  types,  such  as  those  on  the  right  in  the  bottom  row  of  the  photograph. 
Some  are  only  rough  cones  of  clay,  yet  even  these  appear  to  have  been  not  without  value  to  their 
ancient  owners.  One  such,  O.C.  2159,  which  was  found  in  "fireplace  (1)"  in  section  219,  was 
originally  painted  red,  and  the  top,  broken  off  in  antiquity,  was  repaired  with  uncoloured  clay. 

These  human  figurines  seem  to  be  different  in  character  from  the  animal  types.  The  latter  are 
model  animals,  with  legs,  horns,  tails,  etc.,  all  faithfully  reproduced,  or  at  least  reproduced  as  well 
as  their  makers  knew  how,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  model  a  real  human  figure.  Sexual 
characteristics  are  often  indicated,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  suggestion  of  arms;  but  in  no  single 
case  is  there  evidence  of  any  effort  to  show  separate  legs,  and  only  occasionally  are  features  sug- 
gested by  a  mere  pinching  of  the  clay.  In  rare  cases  hair  of  the  woolly  negro  type  is  rendered. 

Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  people  who  could  make  the  model  animals  could,  as  far  as 
manual  dexterity  is  concerned,  quite  well  have  made  fairly  presentable  human  figures.  That  they 
did  not  do  so  may  have  been  because  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  some  taboo,  but  was  more 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  verisimilitude  was  not  essential  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  figurines 
were  intended.  The  difference  in  character  between  the  animal  and  human  figurines  suggests, 
then,  a  difference  in  function.  The  present  writer,  having  seen  exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing  made 
by  modern  Sudanese  children  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  animal  figures  were  children's  toys,  whether  actually  made  by  children  or  not.1  Evidence  that 

1  Evans-Pritchard  (S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XX,  p.  238)  observes  that  play  many  games,  taking  them  to  pasture  and  putting  them  into 
Nuer  children  "make  fine  mud  cows  and  oxen.  .  .  .  With  them  they         byres,  marrying  with  them  and  so  on."  Seligman,  also  writing  of 
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the  children  of  Jebel  Moya  did  play  with  modelling  clay  is  provided  by  one  or  two  fragments,  not 
yet  fashioned  into  recognisable  shape,  bearing  finger-prints  which  are  too  small  to  be  those  of  an 
adult.  The  human  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  since  they  can  hardly  have  been  dolls,  quite  possibly 
had  some  ritual  or  magical  significance ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  the  ancient  Jebel  Moyans  were  any  less  overshadowed  by  the  fear  of  magic  than  are  those  of 
the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Southern  Sudan  to-day.  For  ritual  or  magical  purposes  a  purely  conven- 
tional figure  would  suffice  as  long  as  all  concerned  accepted  without  question  the  convention  that 
the  figure  really  represented  a  human  figure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Africa,  or  even  to  the 
remote  past,1  to  find  parallel  religious  conventions  of  this  kind.  Quite  possibly  in  the  beginning 
some  care  was  lavished  on  the  fashioning  of  these  ritual  figurines — if  such  they  were — but,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  potency  of  the  magic  was  unaffected,  less  and  less  time  would  be  spent  on 
them  until  the  plain  types  were  reached  which  bear  no  real  relation  to  a  human  figure  at  all.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  evolution — or  degeneration- 
took  place  at  Jebel  Moya  itself :  the  figurines  in  the  lower  levels  are  not  noticeably  more  lifelike 
than  those  in  the  higher. 

There  is  a  solitary  figurine  which  is  an  exception  to  the  conventional  type  and  which  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  This  is  the  curious  object  shown  full  size  in  side  and  front  elevation  in  PL  LXII  B, 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  bust  of  a  man  wearing  a  combined  mask  and  head-dress.  It  is  num- 
bered O.C.  1806  and  was  found  in  section  284,  a  B  section.  It  is  put  on  record  here,  but  no 
explanation  is  offered. 

Bates,  the  only  one  of  the  archaeologists  engaged  on  the  work  to  make  any  comment  on  the 
figurines,  took  a  somewhat  different  view  of  their  nature  from  that  expressed  above.  In  his  opinion 
all  the  figurines,  both  animal  and  human,  were  ex  votos,  and  he  supposed  them  to  form  part  of 
the  offerings  at  a  shrine  presumed  to  have  been  destroyed  or  approached  during  the  1910-1911 
season.  He  may  have  been  right  as  to  the  votive  character  of  the  figurines,  but  later  excavations 
showed  that  they  were  far  too  widely  distributed  over  the  site  to  have  been  offerings  at  a  fixed 
shrine,  nor  is  there  in  any  of  the  records  evidence  that  such  a  shrine  ever  existed.  It  is,  however, 
fair  to  observe  that,  later  in  his  diary,  Bates  records,  as  an  item  of  information  collected  from  one 
of  his  workmen,  "  Figurines  of  baked  clay,  like  the  animal  forms  found  here,  are  found  among  the 
modern  Nubawi  as  children's  toys. " 

The  animal  figurines  greatly  outnumber  those  of  the  human  type,  and  both  kinds  were  found 
more  plentifully  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  excavated  area  than  in  the  north-eastern.  Approxi- 
mate figures  for  the  distribution  of  the  objects  are  given  below: 


Type  of  figurine 

SW.  area 

NE.  area 

1910-1911 

1912-1914 

Total 

1911-1912 

1912-1914 

Total 

Animal 

457 

348 

805 

66 

23 

89 

(Plain 

34 

60 

94 

16 

1 

17 

Human 

\  Other  types  . 

82 

61 

143 

13 

3 

16 

the  Nuer,  remarks:  "Boys  and  girls  play  at  marriage  together,  1  Artists  of  the  Aurignacian  period  depicted  naturalistic  animals 

choosing  partners  and  mimicking  all  activities,  even  sending  clay         and  conventionalised  human  figures, 
oxen  as  bride  wealth." 
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In  this  table  the  figurines  found  during  the  first  season's  excavations,  those  of  1910-1911,  are 
included  in  the  south-western  area  because  practically  all  of  them  came  from  the  Segadi  and  Moya 
New  "trenches".  Those  found  in  the  East  Cemetery  in  1911-1912  are  included  in  the  north- 
eastern area.  The  excavations  in  1912-1913  and  1913-1914  covered  both  portions  of  the  site. 
For  reasons  which  have  already  been  made  clear,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  vertical  distribution 
only  of  those  figurines  found  during  the  last  two  seasons'  work,  the  seasons  1912-1913  and  1913- 
1914.  This  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Stratum 

SW.  area 

NE.  area 

Animal 

Human 

Animal 

Human 

Plain 

Others 

Plain 

Others 

A 

215 

44 

40 

5 

B 

98 

12 

16 

15 

1 

2 

C 

35 

4 

5 

3 

1 

These  figures  show  that  figurines  of  all  types  were  much  more  common  during  the  later  years 
of  the  occupation  of  the  site  than  during  the  earlier.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  large 
number  of  figurines  found  during  the  first  season  probably  came  from  the  higher  levels  of  the  site. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  figurine  being  found  on,  or  even  near,  D  surface,  so  it  seems  probable 
that  these  objects  were  introduced  into  the  settlement  some  little  time  after  it  was  founded,  and 
that  their  use  increased  ever  more  widely  as  time  went  on.  This  development  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  south-western  area.  Here  the  number  of  figurines  in  the  A  stratum 
is  more  than  double  that  in  the  B  layer,  and  the  relative  density  of  the  occurrence  of  the  objects 
is  even  greater  than  the  figures  would  indicate.  Not  only  is  the  A  stratum  thinner  than  the  B,  but 
the  population  was  declining  rapidly  during  its  formation. 

Only  eight  animal  figurines  and  one  human  were  said  to  be  found  in  graves,  and  these  not 
with  the  body  but  in  the  filling,  and  therefore  probably  intrusive.  It  is  curious  that  all  these  graves 
should  be  in  the  East  Cemetery,  i.e.  in  the  north-eastern  area,  where  the  figurines  themselves  are 
relatively  few. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 

PLATE  LIV 

A.  Lipstuds. 

1.  Quartz,  from  grave  100/876.  [Cambridge.] 

2.  Ivory,  from  grave  100/1105.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Milk  quartz,  from  grave  100/629.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Milk  quartz,  from  grave  100/838.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  3072.  Milk  quartz,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  1843.  Milk  quartz,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Milk  quartz,  from  grave  100/1002.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Quartz,  from  grave  100/2148.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  2226.  Marble,  from  section  305.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Polished  brown  pottery,  from  grave  100/2639.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Ivory,  from  grave  100/762.  [Toronto.] 
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12.  Milk  quartz,  from  grave  100/2432.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/100.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  3326.  Polished  buff  pottery,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  Quartz,  from  grave  100/762.  [Toronto.] 

16.  Yellow  painted  pottery,  from  filling  of  grave  100/108.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/2275.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  Natrolite.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  Clear  quartz.  Provenance  unknown. 

20.  Polished  buff  pottery,  from  grave  100/448.  [Khartoum.] 

21.  Polished  grey  pottery,  from  grave  100/535.  [Khartoum.] 

22.  Polished  green  stone,  from  grave  100/629.  [Khartoum.] 

23.  Milk  quartz,  from  filling  of  grave  100/2014.  [Nairobi.] 

B.  Nose  and  earstuds. 

1.  Green  stone,  from  grave  100/1492.  [Oxford.] 

2.  O.C.  446.  Green  stone,  from  section  27.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  3634.  Incised  pottery,  from  surface  of  section  363.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  1571.  Polished  red  stone,  from  section  212.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  4312.  Polished  black  stone,  from  section  403.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  2473.  Unpolished  red  pottery.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/245.  [Oxford.] 

8.  Blue-grey  stone,  from  grave  100/567.  [Cambridge.] 

9.  Pottery,  from  grave  100/645.  [Nairobi.] 

10.  Polished  grey-brown  pottery,  from  filling  of  grave  100/587.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/2496.  [Oxford.] 

12.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/2517.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/2490.  [Oxford.] 

14.  Polished  grey  pottery,  from  grave  100/456.  [Cambridge.] 

15.  Natrolite,  from  grave  100/276.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Pottery,  from  grave  100/1672.  [Oxford.] 

17.  Green  stone,  from  grave  100/1064.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  LV 

A.  Ivory  bracelet,  from  grave  100/368,  set  in  cement  as  found  in  situ.  [British  Museum.] 

B.  Bone  armlets. 

1.  From  grave  100/752.  [Cambridge.] 

2.  From  grave  100/475.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  LVI 

A.  Bone  and  ivory  ornaments. 

1.  Ivory  knife  or  pendant,  from  grave  100/2466.  [Toronto.] 

2.  O.C.  4320.  Ivory  pectoral,  from  section  374.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  2959.  Small  ivory  bracelet,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  3766.  Ivory  knife  or  pendant,  from  section  367.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  6154.  Broken  ivory  pendant.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  3018.  Broken  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  316.  [Cambridge.] 
7  and  8.  Ivory  hair  ornaments,  from  grave  100/773.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Ivory  hair  ornament,  from  grave  100/2837.  [Oxford.] 
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10.  O.C.  5970.  Ivory  pendant,  from  section  441.  [Oxford.] 

11.  O.C.  3379.  Broken  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  333.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Finger-ring  made  from  long  bone.  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  1956.  Broken  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  282.  [Oxford.] 

14.  O.C.  4443.  Ivory  pendant.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  4567.  Unfinished  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  379.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  3468.  Broken  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  332.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  4490.  Ivory  ring,  from  section  397.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  O.C.  2224.  Broken  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  299.  [Cambridge.] 

19.  O.C.  2070.  Broken  ivory  hair  ornament,  from  section  284.  [Cambridge.] 

20.  O.C.  4467.  Ivory  pendant,  from  section  405.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Miscellaneous  bone  and  ivory  points. 


PLATE  LVII.  (All  objects  1  :  2.) 

A.  Ivory  tools. 

1.  O.C.  3388.  Chisel,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Gouge,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Chisel,  from  grave  100/564.  [Cambridge.] 

4.  Chisel  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Gouge,  from  No.  1  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Bone  and  ivory  implements  for  decorating  pottery.  [Khartoum.] 

1.  O.C.  5920.  From  section  440. 

2.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

3.  O.C.  3016.  From  East  Cemetery  area. 

4.  O.C.  5730.  From  section  394. 

5.  From  Moya  New  Trench,  1910-1911. 

6.  O.C.  4499.  From  siftings  of  section  374. 

7.  O.C.  3228.  From  section  333,  120  cm.  below  surface. 

8.  From  filling  of  grave  100/464. 

9.  O.C.  4124.  From  section  390. 


PLATE  LVm 

A.  Shell  pendants.  (All  objects  1 : 2.) 

1.  O.C.  3225.  Type  P.  s.  4,  from  section  330. 

2.  O.C.  3744.  Type  P.  e.  2  (unfinished),  from  section  361. 

3.  Unfinished  pendant,  from  grave  100/576.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Type  P.  s.  7,  from  grave  100/850.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  2906.  Type  P.  s.  7,  from  section  313. 

6.  Type  P.  s.  6  (half  only),  from  grave  100/2432.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Type  P.  s.  4,  from  grave  100/2640.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  3079.  Unfinished  pendant,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

9.  O.C.  2810.  Type  P.  s.  9,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

10.  O.C.  4088.  Type  P.  s.  9,  from  section  373. 

11.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/730.  [Cambridge.] 

12.  Type  P.  s.  8,  from  grave  100/496.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  3936.  Type  P.  s.  4,  from  section  364. 

14.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/496.  [Khartoum.] 
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15.  Types  P.  s.  4,  P.  s.  7,  from  grave  100/304.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/893.  [Oxford.] 

17.  Type  P.  s.  6  (fragment),  from  grave  100/1672.  [Oxford.] 

18.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/338.  [Oxford.] 

19.  Type  P.  s.  7,  from  grave  100/984.  [Cambridge.] 

20.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/806.  [Khartoum.] 

21.  Type  P.  s.  8,  from  grave  100/574.  [Khartoum.] 

22.  O.C.  3276.  Unfinished  pendant,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

23.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/648.  [Peabody.] 

24.  Type  P.  s.  3,  from  grave  100/105.  [Khartoum.] 

25.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/893.  [Oxford.] 

26.  Type  P.  s.  7,  from  grave  100/874.  [Nairobi.] 

27.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/576.  [Oxford.] 

28.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/282.  [Toronto.] 

29.  O.C.  5708.  Type  P.  s.  7,  from  section  380. 

30.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/967.  [Nairobi.] 

31.  Type  P.  s.  4,  from  grave  100/716.  [Peabody.] 

32.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

33.  Type  P.  s.  6,  from  grave  100/740.  [Oxford.] 

34.  Type  P.  s.  4,  from  grave  100/935.  [Khartoum.] 

35.  Type  P.  s.  5,  from  grave  100/1134.  [Oxford.] 

36.  O.C.  3591.  Type  P.  s.  9,  from  section  346. 

B.  Shells  and  shell  pendants.  (All  objects  1 : 3.) 

1.  Shell,  from  grave  100/573.  [Nairobi.] 

2.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  3,  from  grave  100/1334.  [Peabody.] 

3.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  5,  from  grave  100/1190.  [Cambridge.] 

4.  O.C.  2215.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  3,  from  section  58. 

5.  O.C.  3201.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  2,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

6.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  5,  from  grave  100/396.  [Toronto.] 

7.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  5,  from  grave  100/136.  [Nairobi.] 

8.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  3,  from  grave  100/2096.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Shell,  from  grave  100/436.  [Toronto.] 

10.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  1,  from  grave  100/596.  [Oxford.] 

11.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  1,  from  grave  100/934.  [Toronto.] 

12.  Girdle  of  pendants,  type  P.  s.  1,  from  grave  100/794.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  5,  from  grave  100/2167.  [Nairobi.] 

14.  Pendant,  type  P.  s.  1,  from  grave  100/805.  [Oxford.] 

15.  Girdle  of  pendants,  type  P.  s.  1,  from  grave  100/2229.  [Oxford.] 

16.  Shell,  from  grave  100/87.  East  Cemetery  area. 

17.  Shell,  from  grave  100/573.  [Nairobi.] 


PLATE  LIX 

A.  Shell  ornaments  and  pendants.  (All  objects  1:1.) 

1.  O.C.  1684.  Type  P.  e.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

2.  O.C.  3919.  Type  P.  e.  3  (broken).  Exact  provenance  unknown. 

3.  Type  P.  h.  4,  from  section  348. 

4.  O.C.  3169.  Type  P.  g.  2,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

5.  O.C.  3177.  Type  S.  2.  e,  from  section  322. 
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6.  Type  P.  e.  2,  from  grave  100/1310.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  2742.  Type  P.  f.  2,  from  later  sittings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps. 

8.  Type  P.  h.  3,  from  grave  100/695.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Type  P.  h.  1,  from  grave  100/398.  [Peabody.] 

10.  O.C.  2274.  Type  P.  e.  4,  from  section  295. 

11.  Type  P.  f.  1,  from  grave  100/522.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  4482.  Type  P.  e.  4,  from  section  376. 

13.  O.C.  4065.  Type  P.  f.  1  (fragment),  from  section  376. 

14.  Type  P.  e.  1,  from  grave  100/368.  [British  Museum.] 

15.  O.C.  1470.  Type  P.  g.  1,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

16.  Types  P.  g.  1,  S.  3.  f,  S.  4.  f,  from  grave  100/810.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  466.  Type  P.  g.  1,  from  East  Cemetery  area. 

B.  Types  of  shells  found  at  Jebel  Moya. 

I,  2,  and  3.  Aspatharia  rubens. 
4,  5,  and  6.  Pila. 

7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Opercula  of  Pila  shells. 

II,  12,  and  13.  Cleopatra  bulimoides. 

14,  15,  16,  and  17.  Limicolaria  flammata.  (Nos.  15  and  16  have  lost  their  colouring  through  burial.) 
PLATE  LX 

A.  Copper  ornaments  and  weapons. 

1.  Bracelet  from  grave  100/304.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Bracelet.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Bracelet  from  grave  100/263.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Adze.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  3396.  Arrow-head  from  section  347.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  1103.  Model  axe-head,  from  later  sittings  of  1910-1911  rubbish-heaps.  [British  Museum.] 

7.  O.C.  1140.  Ring,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  3227.  Ear-ring,  from  later  sittings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [British  Museum.] 

9.  O.C.  761.  Arrow-head,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [British  Museum.] 

10.  O.C.  5953.  Ear-ring,  from  section  397.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  6126.  Ear-ring,  from  section  454.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  2331.  Ring,  from  C  stratum.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  4041.  Ear-ring,  from  section  370.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  4276.  Ring,  from  section  393.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  2383.  Adze,  from  section  308.  [British  Museum.] 

B.  Iron  ornaments. 

1.  Bracelet,  from  grave  100/244.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  2170.  Bracelet,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Bracelet,  from  grave  100/244.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  5782.  Bracelet,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Bracelet,  from  grave  100/636.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Bracelet,  from  grave  100/117.  [Oxford.] 

7.  O.C.  4305.  Ring,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  1015.  Ring,  from  section  122.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Ring.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Ring,  from  grave  100/1906.  [Peabody.] 
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C.  Iron  weapons. 

1.  Found  during  1910-1911  excavations.  Exact  provenance  unknown.  [British  Museum.] 

2.  O.C.  2775.  From  section  323.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Found  during  1910-1911  excavations.  Exact  provenance  unknown.  [British  Museum.] 

4.  O.C.  1062.  From  section  112.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Found  during  1910-1911  excavations.  Exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  From  Moya  New  Trench.  [British  Museum.] 

7.  Found  during  1910-1911  excavations.  Exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

D.  Iron  tools  and  pins,  etc. 

1.  O.C.  642.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  From  grave  100/174.  [Toronto.] 

3.  O.C.  655.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  1206.  From  section  173.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  From  grave  100/354.  [Oxford.] 

6.  O.C.  1206.  From  section  173.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  5801.  From  section  425.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  1834.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [British  Museum.] 

9.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  4479.  From  section  397.  [British  Museum.] 

1 1 .  From  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  LXI 

Animal  figurines  of  clay.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  LXU 

Human  figurines  of  clay.  [Khartoum.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 


STONE  IMPLEMENTS 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  neolithic  character  of  the  early  settlement  at  Jebel  Moya  is  to  be 
found  in  the  large  number  of  stone  implements,  especially  celts,  which  were  strewn  over  the  surface 
of  the  site  and  discovered  at  all  stages  of  the  excavation.  The  profusion  of  such  implements  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  site,  for  the  only  places  in  the  Sudan  where 
celts,  grinding-stones,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  numbers  remotely  comparable  with  those  found 
at  Jebel  Moya  are  the  desert  sites  along  the  Wadi  Ho  war  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kennedy  Shaw1 
and  accessible  only  to  well-equipped  desert  expeditions. 

The  arrow-heads  and  other  flaked  implements  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VII  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lacaille.  The  remaining  implements,  which  are  shown  on  the  type-sheets  Pis.  LXIII  and  LXIV, 
have  been  classified  as  follows : 

I.  Axe  celts. 

II.  Adze  and  chisel  celts. 

III.  Gouges. 

IV.  Serrated  edge  celts. 
V.  Picks  or  pierced  axes. 

VI.  Rings. 

VII.  Mace-heads. 

VIII.  Grinding-  and  rubbing-stones. 

IX.  Grooved  stones  for  shaping  beads,  etc. 

X.  Spherical  and  other  pounding-stones. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  rough  pounding-  or  hammer-stones  of  no  definite  types, 
a  quantity  of  natural  pebbles  used  for  polishing  and  for  burnishing  pottery,  and  some  fragments 
of  what  appear  to  have  been  borers. 

CELTS 

The  term  "celt"  is  here  used,  somewhat  loosely  perhaps,  to  denote  the  various  securiform 
implements  which  are  produced  by  hammering  and  grinding  as  distinct  from  flaking.  The  various 
types  of  cutting-edge,  profile,  and  section  found  amongst  the  celts  are  shown  on  the  type-sheet, 
and  a  selection  of  these  implements  is  illustrated  in  Pis.  LXV  to  LXIX. 

As  already  noted,  these  objects  have  been  divided  into  four  main  classes  according  to  their 
supposed  primary  function  as  determined  by  the  form  of  the  cutting-edge.  A  celt  with  its  cutting- 
edge  straight  (i.e.  straight  when  viewed  end  on)  and  in  the  medial  plane  of  the  celt  is  deemed  to 
be  an  axe  and  is  in  Class  I.  Class  II  consists  of  celts  with  cutting-edges  straight,  but  offset  from 
the  medial  plane.  Class  III  covers  all  celts  with  curved  cutting-edges,  and  Class  IV  the  hmited 
number  with  notched  or  serrated  cutting-edges. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  celt  has  been  placed  in  Class  II,  it  must  necessarily  be  an 

1  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  3. 
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adze  or  a  chisel,  or,  if  in  Class  III,  a  gouge.  Many  implements  have  undoubtedly  been  intended 
for  use  as  tools  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  celts  with  offset  straight  cutting-edges,  and  therefore  in 
Class  II,  which  in  all  probability  are  neither  adzes  nor  chisels  but  simply  lop-sided  axes.  Similarly, 
there  are  celts  with  curved  cutting-edges  in  Class  III  which  again  suggest  inaccurately  made  axes 
rather  than  deliberately  fashioned  gouges.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  say  for  what  purpose 
the  maker  of  a  particular  celt  originally  intended  it,  and  there  is  doubt  whether  it  should  be  labelled 
an  axe,  an  adze,  a  gouge,  or  what-not.  The  form  and  position  of  the  cutting-edge  has  therefore 
,  been  made  the  criterion  when  deciding  the  primary  type  or  class  to  which  any  implement  should 
be  assigned.  The  precise  original  function  of  any  celt  is  not  of  fundamental  importance  in  this 
record,  and  the  criterion  adopted  does  at  least  ensure  some  degree  of  precision  in  classification. 

The  various  types  of  profile  which  could  be  distinguished  are  shown  on  the  type-sheet  and 
denoted  by  capital  letters,  and  the  various  kinds  of  section  by  small  letters.  The  section  of  a  celt 
obviously  varies  from  point  to  point  of  its  axis,  and  the  particular  section  referred  to  here  is  the 
cross-section  of  the  celt  at  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Finally,  the  celts  are  divided  into  three  groups,  denoted  by  Arabic  numerals,  according  to 
length.  These  groups  are:  1,  large,  over  9  cm.  long;  2,  medium,  from  5  cm.  to  9  cm.  long;  and  3, 
small,  less  than  5  cm.  long.  The  complete  description  of  any  celt  is  then  of  the  form  I.  A.  b.  2, 
where  the  first  symbol  denotes  the  type  of  cutting-edge,  the  second  the  type  of  profile  or  front 
elevation,  the  third  the  type  of  section,  and  the  fourth  the  approximate  length. 

In  classifying  these  implements  there  was  inevitably  a  certain  number  of  border-line  cases. 
Without  using  measuring  instruments  of  precision— a  totally  unnecessary  refinement — it  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  particular  celt  should  be  assigned  to  Class  I  or 
Class  II,  or  whether  a  given  section  were  type  a  or  type  b;  and  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  type  b  and  type  c  sections.  In  all  such  doubtful  instances  the  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  was  not  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  in  an  overall  analysis  of  type-forms  such  border-line 
decisions  tend  to  counterbalance  one  another. 

In  all,  1,213  celts,  many  of  them  broken,  were  examined  and  classified.  This  is  not  the  total 
number  found  during  the  excavations;  it  is  the  number  which  remained  of  those  recorded  on  tomb 
and  object  cards  after  battered  fragments  of  unrecognisable  form  had  been  discarded.  A  relatively 
small  number  of  sound  implements  from  "sections"  not  registered,  which  had  for  some  reason 
been  left  at  Jebel  Moya  until  1938,  were  sent  direct  to  the  Khartoum  Museum  and  are  therefore 
excluded  from  classification.  Also  excluded  from  the  analysis  which  follows  are  celts  of  unknown 
provenance  and  those  found  during  the  undocumented  excavation  of  1910-1911.  These  latter, 
coming,  as  they  are  said  to  have  come,  from  only  the  upper  levels,  cannot  be  considered  representa- 
tive of  the  site  as  a  whole.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless,  have  been  selected  as  typical  examples  and 
appear  in  the  photographs  which  illustrate  this  chapter.  In  spite  of  these  exclusions  it  is  felt  that 
a  total  of  over  1,200  implements,  from  all  levels  and  all  parts  of  the  excavated  area,  is  a  number 
large  enough  to  sustain  reasonably  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  various  types. 
The  celts  examined  are  distributed  amongst  the  four  primary  classes  as  follows : 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  IV 

688  (56-7%) 

113(9-3%) 

410(33-8%) 

2  only 
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The  various  types  of  profile  are  distributed  thus : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Class  I 

25 

359 

67 

111 

45 

71 

8 

2 

(3-6%) 

(52-2%) 

(9-8%) 

(16-1%) 

(6-5%) 

(10-3%) 

Class  II 

6 

52 

17 

18 

12 

8 

(5-3%) 

(46-0%) 

(15-0%) 

(16-0%) 

(10-6%) 

(7-1%) 

Class  III  . 

11 

217 

50 

60 

26 

37 

2 

1 

(2-7%) 

(53-0%) 

(12-2%) 

(14-6%) 

(6-3%) 

(9-0%) 

Class  IV  . 

1 

1 

Total 

42 

629 

134 

190 

83 

116 

10 

9 

(3-5%) 

(51-8%) 

(ii-o%) 

(15-7%) 

(6-6%) 

(9-6%) 

The  percentages  given  are,  of  course,  percentages  of  the  total  of  the  line  in  which  they  appear. 
Type  B  profiles,  for  instance,  form  52-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  Class  I  and  51-8  per  cent,  of  the 
overall  total.  These  figures  show  that  the  most  common  profile  is  type  B,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  total  number  of  implements  examined.  Type  A,  with  flared  edges,  is  a  relatively 
uncommon  type,  and  types  G  and  H  are  evidently  specialised  tools  of  infrequent  occurrence.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  G  types  in  Class  I  have  sections  varying  from  a  to  e,  but  those  in  Class  III, 
with  curved  cutting-edges,  have  the  thin  section  e  or  f.  All  the  type  H  tools  are  small  and  have 
section  f;  they  are  all,  that  is,  of  the  form  H.  f.  3. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  profiles  A  to  F  is  roughly  the  same  in  each  of  the  classes 
I  to  III ;  no  particular  profile  can  be  predominantly  associated  with  one  class  more  than  another. 
Such  variations  of  percentage  as  do  exist  cannot  be  regarded  as  significant  in  view  of  the  compara- 
tively small  numbers  involved. 

Turning  now  to  the  various  sections,  the  following  is  their  distribution  as  far  as  the  primary 
classes  are  concerned : 


Type  of  section 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

Class  I 

248 

311 

44 

36 

36 

13 

(36-0%) 

(45-2%) 

(6-4%) 

(5-2%) 

(5-2%) 

(2-0%) 

Class  II 

20 

24 

6 

52 

8 

3 

(17-7%) 

(21-2%) 

(5-3%) 

(46-0%) 

(7-1%) 

(2-7%) 

Class  III  . 

90 

152 

31 

85 

30 

22 

(22-0%) 

(37-1%) 

(7-5%) 

(20-7%) 

(7-3%) 

(5-4%) 

Class  IV  . 

1 

1 

Total 

358 

488 

81 

173 

75 

38 

(29-5%) 

(40-2%) 

(6-7%) 

(14-3%) 

(6-2%) 

(3-1%) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Class  I  the  bulk  of  the  implements  have  thick  sections  such  as  a  and  b, 
while  in  Class  II  nearly  half  have  the  asymmetrical  section  d,  which  in  an  adze  or  chisel  is  only 
to  be  expected.  Many  of  the  Class  III  celts  (gouges)  also  have  this  section.  Of  the  total,  the  thick 
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elliptical  section  b  is  the  most  common  type,  followed  closely  by  the  circular  section  a.  It  should 
be  observed,  too,  that  the  d  section,  with  one  side  flatter  than  the  other,  is  not  necessarily  a  thin 
section,  and  that  quite  often  it  is  comparable  with  b  in  thickness.  The  great  majority  of  the  celts, 
then,  have  fat  bodies,  and  the  thin  sections  c,  e,  and  f  form  a  relatively  small  proportion  (16  per 
cent.)  of  the  collection. 

Any  of  the  six  types  of  section  can  be  associated  with  any  of  the  eight  types  of  profile,  and  the 
following  table  shows  details  of  this  association : 


Type  of  section 


profile 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

A 

19 

15 

1 

6 

1 

B 

186 

270 

46 

79 

31 

17 

C 

33 

57 

7 

25 

10 

2 

D 

54 

76 

13 

28 

13 

6 

E 

36 

22 

2 

14 

7 

2 

F 

27 

47 

11 

20 

10 

1 

G 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

H 

9 

Finally,  as  regards  the  size  of  the  celts,  about  three-quarters  of  them  are  of  the  intermediate 
size,  between  5  cm.  and  9  cm.  long,  denoted  by  the  symbol  2  in  the  type  form.  The  exact  figures 
are  given  below  and  are  of  no  particular  significance  except  that  they  show  that  implements  of 
profile  A  include  a  larger  proportion  of  large  celts,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  small  ones,  than 
those  of  any  other  type  of  profile. 


Type 
of 
profile 

Size 

1 

2 

3 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 

13(30-9%) 
55  (8-7%) 
18(13-4%) 
24  (12-6%) 
12(14-4%) 
14(12-1%) 
1 

27  (64-3%) 
488  (77-6%) 

96  (71-7%) 
132  (69-5%) 

62  (74-7%) 

86  (74-1%) 
5 

2  (4-8%) 
86  (13-7%) 
20  (14-9%) 
34  (17-9%) 

9(10-9%) 
16(13-8%) 

4 

9 

Total 

137  (11-3%) 

896  (73-9%) 

180  (14-8%) 

The  complete  analysis  of  type-forms  shows  that  the  celt  most  frequently  met  with  is  of  the 
form  I.  B.  b.  2.  Following  it  in  order  of  frequency  are  I.  B.  a.  2,  III.  B.  b.  2,  and  III.  B.  a.  2. 
Together,  these  four  forms  comprise  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  implements  examined. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  H  types,  all  of  which  come  from  the  East  Cemetery,  the  celts 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  site,  but  their  vertical  distribution  could  not 
be  fully  investigated  owing  to  lack  of  data.  Where  the  implements  were  found  in  graves  it  was 
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possible  to  assign  them  to  some  approximate  level;  but  these  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  in  the  case  of  celts  found  during  the  first  and  second  seasons  there  was  no  record  even  of  the 
stratum  from  which  they  came,  for  the  strata  had  not  then  been  identified.  These  "  unstratified  " 
celts  form  nearly  half  the  total  examined.  They  number  576,  leaving  637,  chiefly  those  recorded1 
during  the  third  and  fourth  seasons,  which  come  from  known  strata.  The  distribution  of  these 
latter  between  the  strata  A,  B,  and  C  is  as  follows : 


Type  of  profile 

Stratum 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A 

5 

58 

17 

25 

8 

15 

1 

1 

(17-8%) 

(17-6%) 

(24-6%) 

(26-6%) 

(16-3%) 

(26-8%) 

B 

21 

230 

48 

62 

34 

38 

3 

3 

(75-0%) 

(70-0%) 

(69-6%) 

(66-0%) 

(69-4%) 

(67-9%) 

C 

2 

41 

4 

7 

7 

3 

1 

3 

(7-2%) 

(12-4%) 

(5-8%) 

(7-4%) 

(14-3%) 

(5-3%) 

Total 

28 

329 

69 

94 

49 

56 

5 

7 

Stratum  unknown 

14 

300 

65 

96 

34 

60 

5 

2 

Class 

Stratum 

I 

II 

A 

81  (22-2%) 

17(24-7%) 

32(15-7%) 

B 

250  (68-7%) 

45  (65-2%) 

144  (70-6%) 

C 

33  (9-1%) 

7(10-1%) 

28  (13-7%) 

Total 

364 

69 

204 

Stratum  unknown 

324 

44 

206  (+2  in  Class  IV) 

In  the  above  tables  the  percentages  indicate  what  proportion  of  the  celts  of  any  particular 
profile  or  class  is  to  be  found  in  each  stratum.  Thus,  for  example,  of  the  329  B  profile  celts 
from  recorded  strata,  17-6  per  cent,  are  from  A,  70  per  cent,  are  from  B,  and  12-4  per  cent, 
from  C. 

The  collection  of  637  celts  from  known  strata  may  not  be  completely  representative,  because 
it  excludes  all  those  (other  than  those  from  graves)  from  the  important  East  Cemetery,  although 
it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  representative  to  enable  certain  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  The  above 
figures  show  that  most  of  the  celts  were  found  in  the  B  stratum  of  the  site,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  not  only  is  this  stratum  thicker  than  the  others,  but  the  population  attained  its  maxi- 
mum during  the  period  of  its  formation.  It  can  quite  easily  be  calculated  from  the  diagram  Fig.  10 
(Chap.  II)  that,  assuming  individual  productive  capacity  to  have  remained  the  same  throughout 
the  period  of  occupation,  the  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  celts — or  pottery  or  beads  for  that 
matter — which  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  three  strata  A,  B,  and  C  is  roughly  A,  18  per 
cent.;  B,  70  per  cent.;  and  C,  12  per  cent.  Now  the  figures  given  above  show  a  fair  measure  of 

1  Some,  see  p.  20,  of  those  found  were  not  registered. 
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agreement  with  these  theoretical  proportions;  the  agreement  is,  in  fact,  exact  in  the  case  of  imple- 
ments with  the  common  B  type  profile  where  considerable  numbers  are  involved.  Taking  the 
figures  as  they  stand,  it  might  seem  that  certain  types  of  profile,  such,  for  instance,  as  A  and  F, 
were  of  somewhat  later  development  than  the  others,  but  percentages  are  not  very  reliable  guides 
when  small  numbers  are  concerned.  Moreover,  nearly  half  the  implements  are  excluded  from  this 
analysis  of  stratification.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safer  to  say  that  all  the  types  of  celt  were  made 
in  roughly  the  same  proportions  throughout  the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  special  development  of  any  particular  type  of  implement,  nor  does  any  appear  to  have 
gone  out  of  use.  The  celts,  in  short,  form  a  homogeneous  collection,  just  as  do  the  flaked  imple- 
ments or  the  locally  made  beads,  and  this  suggests  that  the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site  may 

not  have  been  very  long,  i.e.  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  in  centuries 
rather  than  in  millennia. 

The  somewhat  rare  implements  of  types  G  and  H  deserve 
a  passing  comment.  The  H.  f.  3  types,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  are  localised  in  the  East  Cemetery  area,  and  most  of 
them  were  found  in  graves.  It  is  curious  that  these  implements, 
although  so  few  in  number,  should  occur  in  all  three  strata.  If 
they  were  special  tools,  the  product  of  one  workman  or  genera- 
tion, they  should  all  have  been  found  in  the  same  stratum  if  not 
at  the  same  level.  Again,  if  they  were  useful  tools,  why  were 
Fig.  99.  Stone  axe-head.  1:2.       not  more  of  them  made  and  found  in  the  densely  populated  B 

stratum?  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  fact  that  these  unusual 
implements  should  apparently  have  been  made  at  infrequent  intervals.  May  the  explanation 
perhaps  be  that  the  objects  were  intended  to  serve  a  ritual,  rather  than  a  strictly  utilitarian, 
purpose? 

The  great  majority  of  the  celts  are  made  of  various  local  crystalline  rocks  such  as  diorite,  gneiss, 
and  occasionally  porphyrite,  and,  though  carefully  worked  and  shaped,  they  are  actually  polished 
only  near  the  cutting-edge.  Some  few,  however,  especially  the  "pigmy"  celts,  are  polished  all  over, 
and  these  are  usually  made  of  schist  but  sometimes  of  jasper  or  basalt. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  of  the  implements  show  any  sign  of  hafting.  Had  they  been  used 
to  any  extent  with  hafts  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  some  slight  wear  or  polishing  of 
the  matt  surface  of  the  celt  due  to  the  friction  of  the  haft  or  binding-thong,  but  such  signs  can 
rarely  be  discerned.  This  is  not  to  assert  definitely  that  the  celts  were,  in  fact,  hand  axes,  but  only 
that  direct  evidence  of  hafting  is  hard  to  find.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  very 
small  implements,  such  as  those  shown  in  PL  LXIX  A,  could  have  been  used  at  all  unless  mounted 
in  a  holder  of  some  kind.  One  implement  which  does  bear  some  sign  of  having  been  hafted  is  an 
adze  celt  O.C.  3264  from  section  339.  Another  is  the  small  (unclassified)  axe,  imitating  a  metal 
type,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  99  and  which  is  No.  17  in  PI.  LXXI  A.  In  this  photograph  the  slight 
wear  due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  binding-thong  can  be  observed  towards  the  end  of  the  tang.  This 
implement  was  found  during  the  first  season's  excavations  and  hence  presumably  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Except  at  Jebel  Moya,  and,  as  already  noted,  along  the  Wadi  Howar,  celts  or  stone  axes  are 
not  known  to  occur  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  Sudan,  though  there  may  be  deposits  as 
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yet  undiscovered.  A  single  example  was  found  by  MacMichael  at  Faragab.1  A  few  implements 
have  been  picked  up,  chiefly  on  the  surface,  at  Gereif,2  about  four  miles  south  of  Khartoum,  and 
some,  mostly  broken,  were  found  by  Crowfoot  on  the  surface  at  Jebel  Geili.3  Some  were  found, 
though  not  yet  published,  by  Garstang  at  Meroe,4  and  others  by  Reisner  at  Kerma.5  Farther 
north,  a  small  number,  together  with  some  arrow-heads  of  the  Jebel  Moya  types,  was  found  by 
Fairman  in  1938-1939  at  Amara  West,6  and  these  were  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  upper  levels 
of  the  town  mound.  Still  farther  north,  some  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  plain  near  Gamai7 
by  Bates  and  Dunham  in  1915.  All  these  implements,  except  those  from  Kerma  and,  perhaps, 
those  from  Gamai,  come  from  sites  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Meroitic.  Most  of  them 
have  a  profile  approximating  to  type  B  from  Jebel  Moya,  though  with  somewhat  straighter  sides, 
but  one  of  type  A  was  found  at  Amara  West.  The  celts  from  Kerma  are  dated  by  Reisner  to  a 
period  before  the  middle  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  those  from  Gamai  are  not  dated  at  all. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  two  or  three  which  were  found  at  Kawa8  in  a  stratified  deposit  dated 
to  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d. 

As  for  the  Wadi  Howar  sites,  although  some  of  the  implements  found  there  are  comparable 
with  certain  types  from  Jebel  Moya,  not  a  single  example  was  found  at  the  latter  site  of  the  very 
characteristic  stone  axes  from  the  Wadi  Howar.9  This  is  fairly  conclusive,  if  negative,  evidence 
that  there  was  no  contemporary  connection  between  the  two  sites,  and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  pottery.  Kennedy  Shaw10  suggests  a  predynastic  or  Old 
Kingdom  date  for  the  Wadi  Howar  sites,  and  the  evidence  just  quoted  does  not  conflict  with  this 
dating. 

In  Africa,  outside  the  Sudan,  stone  axes  are  nowhere  known  to  occur  in  such  abundance  as  they 
do  at  Jebel  Moya.  As  for  the  south,  Leakey,11  in  suggesting  a  possible  connection  between  his 
Njoroan  culture  and  that  at  Jebel  Moya,  writes:  "Polished  axes  have  not  been  found  at  all  fre- 
quently in  Kenya  or  in  South  Africa,  although  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Congo  and  in  West 
Africa."  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Grabham  presented  to  the 
writer  some  photographs  of  celts  from  the  Belgian  Congo  which  resemble  very  closely  the  imple- 
ment No.  8  in  PI.  LXIX  A.  These  implements  were  of  haematite  and  had  been  collected  by  a 
Mr.  M.  A.  Commidis,  but  their  provenance,  context,  and  date  are  alike  unknown. 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  stone  axes  occurring  in  Egypt  north  of  the  First  Cataract  have  mostly 
been  assigned  to  a  predynastic  or  early  dynastic  period ;  those  found  in  Lower  Nubia  between  the 
First  and  Second  Cataracts  have  been  dated  in  some  cases  to  the  early  dynastic  and  in  others  to 
the  C-group  or  Middle  Nubian  period.  There  are,  of  course,  resemblances  between  the  imple- 
ments from  Egypt  and  Nubia  and  those  from  Jebel  Moya,  but  Petrie,  who  examined  some  of  the 
latter  found  during  the  first  two  seasons'  work,  noted  of  them:  "These  have  fatter  and  thicker 
bodies  than  those  usually  found  on  Egyptian  sites  such  as  Abydos  and  Koptos."  Yet,  in  spite  of 


1  MacMichael,  The  Tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Kordofan, 
PI.  XIX. 

2  By  Sir  Harold  MacMichael,  Mr.  G.  W.  Grabham,  and  the 
author,  among  others. 

3  Now  in  the  Khartoum  Museum. 

4  Information  by  permission  of  Prof.  Garstang. 

5  Harvard  African  Studies,  vol.  VI,  p.  286. 

6  Shown  at  the  Egypt  Exploration  Society's  exhibition  in  1939 
and  now  being  published. 


7  Harvard  African  Studies,  vol.  VIII,  p.  5. 

8  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Excavations  at 
Kawa  1935-1936,  by  L.  P.  Kirwan,  J.E.A.,  vol.  XXII  (1936),  p.  199. 

9  These  have  not  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kennedy  Shaw, 
but  some  found  by  Mr.  D.  Newbold  are  illustrated  in  S.N.  &  R., 
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this,  and  remote  as  they  are  from  each  other  both  in  distance  and  time,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
implements  from  Jebel  Moya  are  ultimately  to  be  connected  with  their  predynastic  prototypes,  if 
only  because  there  is  no  other  obvious  source  from  which  they  can  have  been  derived. 


Fig.  100.  Stone  pick,  from 
section  362.  1 :2. 


PICKS  OR  PIERCED  AXES 

The  implements  so  designated  are  shown  on  the  type-sheet  and  in  PI.  LXXI  A,  although  some 
of  them  might  with  equal  propriety  be  described  as  mace-heads.  As  compared  with  the  celts  these 
pierced  implements  are  relatively  uncommon  on  the  site.  Only  4  have  survived  whole,  and  there 
are  fragments  of  37  more,  12  of  them  broken  before  they  were  finished.  Nearly  half  of  them  are 

made  of  the  same  kinds  of  igneous  rock  as  the  celts,  and 
the  remainder,  which  includes  all  the  smaller  ones,  are 
made  of  sandstone. 

Implements  of  this  kind  are  not  common  in  the  Sudan — 
or  at  least  have  not  often  been  recorded — but  a  fragment 
of  one  was  picked  up  many  years  ago  near  Roseires  by 
Major  D.  S.  B.  Thomson,  and  other  fragments  have  been 
found  at  Jebel  Geili.  A  fragment  was  also  found  by  the 
late  Professor  Griffith  in  1931  during  his  excavation  of 
the  temple  of  Tirhaqa  at  Kawa,  and  it  is  unusual  to  find 
implements  of  this  kind  so  far  north. 

Few  as  they  are,  the  picks  are  not  grouped  in  any 
particular  area  of  the  site,  but  nothing  very  definite  can  be 
said  about  their  vertical  distribution  as  only  thirteen  of  them  come  from  recorded  strata. 

The  most  common — or  least  rare — type  is  V.  d.  3,  of  which  there  are  9  examples,  all  broken, 
1  from  the  C  stratum  (No.  10  in  the  photograph,  PI.  LXXI  A),  5  from  the  B  stratum,  and  the 
remainder  from  unknown  levels.  Following  this  comes  type  V.  c.  2,  represented  by  1  complete 
implement  and  5  fragments.  The  whole  one,  O.C.  5844,  is  from  the  C  stratum  (section  362)  and 
is  shown  in  Fig.  100.  It  had  not  been  seen  when  the  photograph  of  the  others  was  taken  and  is 
now  in  University  College.  One  of  the  fragments  is  also  from  the  C  stratum  (section  181),  another 
is  from  the  B  layer,  and  the  remainder  "unstratified".  Five  specimens  of  type  V.  a.  2  have  sur- 
vived; three  of  them  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  1 1  in  PI.  LXXI  A.  No.  1,  O.C.  1568,  is  of  gneiss  and  from 
the  B  stratum;  No.  2  is  of  sandstone  and  No.  11  of  diorite.  The  two  latter  were  found  during  the 
first  season's  excavations  and  hence  at  unknown  levels.  Of  the  broken  ones  not  shown  in  the 
photograph,  one,  of  diorite,  is  from  section  329  (an  A  section),  and  the  other,  of  sandstone,  is 
from  the  filling  of  grave  100/2061.  There  are  three  fragments  of  type  V.  d.  2,  one  of  them  from 
B  stratum,  and  the  other  two  from  unrecorded  strata.  That  from  the  B  layer  is  of  diorite  and  is 
shown  at  No.  9  in  the  photograph;  one  of  the  others,  of  gneiss,  is  No.  14. 

Type  V.  a.  3  is  also  represented  by  three  examples,  two  complete  and  one  fragmentary,  all  of 
sandstone  and  all  from  unrecorded  strata.  The  unbroken  ones,  Nos.  4  and  5  in  the  photograph, 
are  small  implements  which  cannot  have  been  intended  for  serious  practical  use.  The  fragment 
No.  3  in  the  plate  is  one  of  two  specimens  of  type  V.  b.  3,  both  of  them  of  sandstone  and  from 
unknown  levels. 

The  broken  implement  No.  7  in  the  plate  is  of  type  V.  d.  1,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been 
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a  very  serviceable  weapon.  It  is  a  handsome  object,  beautifully  made  of  polished  diorite  gneiss, 
and  was  found  during  the  1910-1911  season.  No.  8  is  an  unfinished  implement  of  the  same  type 
and  material  which  was  broken  during  a  late  stage  of  manufacture.  It  was  found  in  the  East 
Cemetery  35  cm.  below  ground  surface. 

Another  fine  implement,  undamaged,  is  No.  13,  the  only  example  of  type  V.  e.  1.  It  is  O.C. 
1049,  of  polished  diorite,  and  is  recorded  as  having  been  found  on  B  surface  in  Sq.  J.  11,  K.  12. 

The  fragment  No.  6  in  the  photograph  is  part  of  an  unusual  implement,  again  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  at  Jebel  Moya,  which  has  been  restored  as  type  V.  f.  2  on  the  type-sheet.  It  was  found 
during  the  first  season's  excavations,  but  no  other  information  about  it  is  available. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  portions  of  three  implements  were  found  in  the  C  stratum, 
and  of  nine  (including  that  on  B  surface)  in  the  B  stratum,  only  one  is  recorded  from  the  A  stratum 
of  the  site.  It  would,  however,  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  no  more  actually  came  from  this 
stratum.  There  is  no  record  of  the  strata  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  implements  were  found,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that,  of  this  high  proportion,  one  or  two  may  have  come  from  the  A  stratum. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  these  picks  or  pierced  axes  that  they  were  made  at  intervals  during 
most  of  the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site,  that  they  conform  to  no  standard  type,  and  that  the 
majority  of  them  would  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  serviceable  either  as  weapons  or 
tools.  This,  combined  with  their  comparative  rarity,  suggests  that  their  purpose  was  mainly 
ornamental  or  possibly  ceremonial. 

STONE  RINGS 

Stone  rings  were  not  uncommon  at  Jebel  Moya,  although  they  did  not  occur  in  anything  like 
the  same  profusion  as  the  celts.  Comparatively  few  have  survived  whole,  but  fragments  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  found  scattered  over  the  site  at  all  but  the  lowest  levels.  Most  of  these 
objects  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  ornaments,  but,  being  of  stone,  they  are  conveniently 
dealt  with  here  as  Class  VI  of  the  stone  implements. 

Some  of  the  whole  rings  are  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in  PI.  LXX.  The  varieties  of  section 
encountered  are  illustrated  on  the  type-sheet,  and  the  actual  section  of  an  assortment  of  broken 
rings  is  clearly  shown  in  PI.  LXXIII  A.  This  photograph  also  includes  (top  row,  1  to  6)  some 
partly  made  rings  to  show  the  method  of  manufacture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rings  were  first 
worked  nearly  to  their  finished  size  on  the  outside,  and  then  the  hole  was  made  by  pounding  and 
grinding  from  both  sides.  Examples  1  to  3  show,  in  plan,  the  hole  in  process  of  formation,  and  4, 
which  was  broken  in  antiquity  at  this  stage  of  manufacture  and  is  photographed  on  edge,  shows 
how  the  hole  was  worked  from  both  sides.  No.  5,  also  on  edge,  shows  the  hole  pierced  but  not 
fully  ground  out.  It  seems  probable  that  the  hole  was  enlarged  to  its  finished  size  by  means  of  a 
conical  reamer,  no  doubt  used  with  an  abrasive  powder  such  as  crushed  quartz.  The  broken  ends 
of  three  such  implements  are  shown  at  5,  6,  and  7  in  PI.  LXXIII  B.  When  the  hole  was  finished, 
the  outside  of  the  ring  was  given  its  final  shaping  and  polishing,  quite  possibly  on  the  crude  equiva- 
lent of  a  lathe.  The  accurate  finish  of  many  of  the  hard  stone  rings  strongly  suggests  that  the 
objects  must  have  been  rotated  on  a  spindle  of  some  kind  during  the  final  stages  of  manufacture. 

Over  200  examples  were  examined  and  classified.  Only  40  of  these  were  whole  rings,  22  of 
them  from  graves;  the  rest  were  fragments  of  varying  size  but  large  enough  to  enable  both 
section  and  diameter  to  be  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy.  These  can  be  regarded  as  a 
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representative  selection  of  the  rings,  but  they  do  not  form  the  complete  harvest.  Some  fragments 
were  too  small  or  too  battered  for  classification,  and  a  small  quantity  of  undocumented  fragments 
was  left  behind  at  Jebel  Moya  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  transporting  to  England. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ring  fragments  offer  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 
Why  should  so  many  rings  have  been  broken  into  small  pieces?  Pottery  fragments  need  no 
explanation,  and  it  is  easy  to  envisage  a  celt  or  a  pick  being  fractured  in  use;  but  accidental 
breakage  surely  cannot  account  for  all  these  shattered  rings.  Many  of  them  are  of  hard  igneous 
rock,  and  of  such  thick  section  that  a  violent  blow  with  a  heavy  hammer-stone  would  be  needed 
to  break  them — a  blow  such  as  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  receive  simply  by  ill  chance.  It 
would  seem  that  the  rings  must  have  been  broken  violently  and  deliberately,  possibly  when  struck 
off  the  arms  of  those  who  no  longer  wished,  or  were  permitted,  to  wear  them. 

In  arranging  the  rings  into  types,  regard  was  first  paid  to  the  section,  denoted  by  a  small  letter, 
and  then  to  the  internal  diameter,  denoted  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  or  3.  It  was  found  that,  as  regards 
the  size  of  the  hole,  the  rings  fell  naturally  into  three  groups.  The  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  first 
group,  (1),  varies  from  5  to  6  cm.,  i.e.  an  average  of  5-5  cm.  The  second  group,  (2),  has  a  hole 
about  4  cm.  in  diameter,  and  the  third  group,  (3),  comprises  rings  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
3  cm.  or  less.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  the  sections  shown  on  the  type-sheet  are  those  of 
rings  which  were  found  whole,  and  also  that,  in  the  following  pages,  when  reference  is  made  to 
examples  of  this  or  that  type  of  ring,  the  "example",  more  often  than  not,  is  only  part  of  a  ring 
and  not  a  whole  one. 

The  rings  in  group  1,  considerably  over  half  the  number  examined,  were  clearly  intended  for 
use  as  bracelets  or  armlets,  as  is  proved  by  the  number  actually  found  in  situ  on  the  arm  bones 
of  bodies  in  graves,  but  how  they  were  got  on  to  the  arms  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  Experiment 
shows  that  the  rings  cannot  be  forced  over  a  modern  European  hand,  even  that  of  a  woman,  which 
is,  as  regards  bone,  certainly  no  larger  than  the  hands  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Moya. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that  the  ancient  hands  were  more  supple  than  the  modern,  and 
that  the  rings  were  forced  over  them  with  a  liberal  use  of  grease.  Once  on,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  remove  the  rings  except  by  breaking  them.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the 
rings  were  slipped  on  while  their  wearers  were  young,  but  their  weight  would  be  considerable  for 
a  child.  Moreover,  when  stone  bracelets  were  found  actually  on  the  skeletons  of  children  they 
were  usually  of  the  medium  size,  2. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  rings  in  group  2  (i.e.  those  of  approximately  4  cm.  internal 
diameter)  were  used  as  bracelets  for  children.  Very  few  were  found  in  situ,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  bulk  of  the  rings  of  this  size,  and  certain  that  those  in  group  3,  only  thirteen  in  all,  were 
not  so  used.  They  may  perhaps  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  base  rings  or  stands  for  round- 
bottomed  pots,  as  was  pointed  out  years  ago  by  Crowfoot1  when  referring  to  stone  rings  found 
on  other  sites  in  the  Sudan,  although  there  is  an  obvious  disparity  between  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  such  rings  and  the  enormous  volume  of  pottery  recovered  from  Jebel  Moya. 

The  small  rings  are  made  of  sandstone.  Those  such  as  No.  20  in  PL  LXX  A  approach  so 
nearly  to  the  small  mace-heads,  type  VII.  B.  b,  that  a  rigid  dividing-line  between  them  cannot  be 
drawn.  It  may  be  doubted  if  these  things  were  ever  intended  to  serve  any  useful  purpose;  as  pot 


1  Old  Sites  in  the  Butana,  by  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  91. 
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stands  they  would  be  precarious  and  as  weapons  ineffective.  Possibly  they  are  what  in  another 
environment  would  be  called  "trial  pieces".  Would  it  not  be  natural  for  the  apprentice  to  try  his 
hand  on  an  object  of  this  kind  before  graduating  to  an  indubitable  ring  on  the  one  hand,  or  an 
unmistakable  mace-head  on  the  other? 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  large  armlets  are  those  of  type  VI.  a.  1,  shown  at  1,  2,  and  3  in 
PI.  LXX,  and  broken,  at  7  and  8  in  PI.  LXXIII  A.  These  objects  are  invariably  made  of  sandstone, 
and  coarse-grained  sandstone  at  that,  and  must  have  been  both  burdensome  and  uncomfortable 
to  wear.  They  are  not  very  common;  only  four  whole  armlets  were  found,  one  in  No.  1  Trench 
during  the  1910-1911  season,  and  the  other  three  in  graves  100/596,  100/985,  and  100/2141.  PI. 
XXXIII  1  shows  the  armlet  in  situ  on  the  arm  bone  of  the  skeleton,  that  of  a  woman,  in  grave 
100/985  (see  also  the  drawings,  Figs.  40  and  51).  The  armlet  from  grave  100/2141  is  an  unusually 
heavy  specimen;  it  weighs  some  1,200  grammes  (nearly  2\  lb.),  and  was  found  near  the  waist  of 
the  body,  the  sex  of  which  was  not  determined.  The  body  in  grave  100/596  is  again  that  of  a 
woman,  and  the  stone  ring  here  was  found  near  the  shoulder.  The  distance  from  C  surface  of  the 
body  in  this  last  grave  is  not  known,  as  the  grave  is  not  marked  on  the  East  Cemetery  plan,  but 
the  other  two  graves  must  have  been  dug  from  a  level  in  the  B  stratum  about  40  cm.  above  the 
datum.  Of  six  fragments  of  this  type  of  ring  not  from  graves,  one  was  found  somewhere  in  the 
B  stratum,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  strata  in  which  the  other  five  were  found.  Three  of  them 
bear  no  mark  or  number  at  all. 

A  smaller  variant  of  this  type  of  bracelet  is  VI.  b.  1 ,  No.  4  in  PI.  LXX  and  No.  9  in  PI.  LXXIII  A. 
This  type  is  also  made  of  sandstone,  but  usually  of  a  finer-grained  variety  than  that  used  for  the 
larger  rings.  Two  whole  ones  were  found  in  graves,  one  of  them,  in  grave  100/315,  on  the  arm 
of  a  male,  and  the  other  in  grave  100/2637  on  the  arm  of  a  child  8  to  12  years  old.  Part  of  an 
armlet  of  this  type  was  found  near  the  arm  of  the  body  of  a  young  female  in  grave  100/2490,  the 
depth  of  which  is  not  known.  Two  other  whole  ones  were  found,  not  in  graves,  one  in  section  105 
and  the  other  in  section  186,  both  of  them  in  the  B  stratum.  In  addition,  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  which  are  recorded  as  coming  from  the  B  stratum. 

Yet  another  variant  is  the  type  VI.  c.  1,  also  made  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  shown  at  5 
in  PI.  LXX.  Eight  examples  of  this  type  were  found,  none  in  graves,  two  in  the  B  stratum,  and  the 
rest  of  unknown  provenance. 

The  foregoing  three  types  form  a  distinct  and  somewhat  alien  group.  On  the  slender  evidence 
of  those  found  in  graves  it  would  seem  that  VI.  b.  1  is  a  later  development  of  the  larger  VI.  a.  1, 
and  so  probably  is  VI.  c.  1.  All  are  associated  with  the  B  stratum  and,  again  on  the  evidence  of 
those  found  in  graves,  confined  to  that  part  of  it  between  40  cm.  and  100  cm.  above  C  surface. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  half  the  fragments  come  from  unrecorded  strata,  and  the  possibility  that  some 
of  these  are  from  the  A  stratum  cannot  be  excluded.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  were  found  in 
the  C  layer,  and  the  evidence  as  it  stands  suggests  that  the  wearing  of  these  heavy  and  bulbous 
bracelets  was  either  a  late  and  transient  fashion  or  was  introduced  into  the  valley  from  outside. 
They  are  not  characteristic  of  Jebel  Moya.  Against  the  restricted  vertical  distribution  of  these 
objects,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  few  graves  in  which  the  a  and  b  types  were  found  were 
horizontally  dispersed  in  the  widest  possible  manner  over  the  excavated  area,  viz.  in  squares 
N.  3,  O.  4,  M.  6,  N.  7,  I.  6,  J.  7,  I.  10,  J.  11,  and  in  the  East  Cemetery. 

The  purpose  of  these  curious  bracelets  is  obscure.  They  may  have  been  emblems  of  rank  or 
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of  servitude,  but,  attractive  as  the  idea  may  be,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fighting  weapons. 
The  larger  ones  would  indeed  have  formed  formidable  mace-heads  ready  at  all  times  for  instant 
use,  but  they  were  found,  where  the  sex  could  be  determined,  on  the  bodies  of  women.  The  smaller 
armlets  of  type  VI.  b.  1  from  graves  were  on  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  a  child  respectively,  but  (see 
above)  a  broken  one  was  found  near  the  wrist  of  a  woman. 

The  ring  sections  most  characteristic  of  Jebel  Moya  are  those  from  g  to  o  on  the  type-sheet, 
which  are  all  variants  of  the  same  basic  quadrilateral.  Rings  with  these  sections,  though  sometimes 
made  of  hard  fine-grained  sandstone,  are  usually  made  of  one  or  other  of  the  igneous  rocks  which 
abound  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  are  beautifully  finished  and  polished.  One  such  is  shown  in  PL  XXXIII 2 
on  the  arm  of  the  body  in  grave  100/977  and  again  in  Fig.  50.  The  largest  of  the  rings  having  this 
sort  of  section  are  those  of  type  VI.  h.  1.  One  ring  of  this  kind  weighed  800  grammes.  There  are 
16  examples  of  this  type  of  heavy  bracelet,  7  of  them  from  unidentified  strata,  2  from  the  B  stratum, 
and  7,  including  5  whole  ones,  from  graves.  Taking  the  average  depth  of  these  graves  to  be  50  cm., 
they  must  have  been  dug  from  levels  ranging  from  5  cm.  to  60  cm.  below  C  surface.  Only  one  frag- 
ment, and  that  in  the  filling,  was  found  in  the  grave  dug  from  the  lowest  of  these  levels,  and,  as 
this  level  is  only  a  few  centimetres  above  D  surface,  the  type  of  bracelet  under  discussion  may  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  settlement.  The  evidence  shows 
that  this  type  went  out  of  use  at  some  time  early  in  the  formation  of  the  B  stratum  in  favour  of 
lighter  bracelets  having  variants  of  the  same  basic  (i.e.  roughly  triangular)  section. 

The  fact  that  even  heavier  armlets  having  an  entirely  different  type  of  section  (to  wit,  the  a  and 
b  types  already  referred  to)  should  have  appeared  on  the  site  at  roughly  the  same  time  as  the  heavy 
h  types  died  out  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the  bulbous  sandstone  types  were  brought  by  new- 
comers to  the  valley. 

The  section  most  frequently  met  with  is  type  k,  represented  by  39  examples,  17  of  VI.  k.  1  and 
22  of  VI.  k.  2.  The  latter  size,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  such  that,  if  used  as  a  bracelet,  it  could  be 
worn  only  by  children.  Both  sizes  are  recorded  in  reasonable  proportions  from  all  three  strata, 
although  the  few  found  in  graves  are  from  the  higher  levels  of  the  B  stratum. 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  is  type  n.  There  are  23  examples  of  type  VI.  n.  1,  8  of  type  VI.  n.  2, 
and  1  of  VI.  n.  3.  Rather  more  than  half  come  from  known  strata,  but,  as  far  as  the  records  go, 
it  seems  that  the  largest  size,  1 ,  though  occurring  in  all  three  strata,  is  relatively  more  common  in 
the  C  stratum.  On  the  other  hand,  size  2  is  not  definitely  recorded  from  the  C  stratum  at  all. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  none  was  found  in  it;  one  or  more  of  the  "unstratified"  examples  may 
quite  possibly  have  come  from  this  stratum. 

The  rings  with  sections  r,  s,  and  t  are  mostly  made  of  coarse  sandstone.  They  lack  the  finish 
of  the  hard  stone  rings  and  seem  generally  to  be  associated  with  the  higher  levels  of  the  site,  yet  two 
fragments  of  VI.  r.  2  and  one  of  VI.  t.  3  have  section  numbers  which  would  place  them  in  the 
C  stratum.  Type  s  is  rare,  probably  because  rings  of  circular  section  would  be  difficult  to  make. 
Type  r  is  more  common,  but  only  a  third  of  the  rings  with  this  section  are  of  size  1,  the  remainder 
being  of  size  2  with  two  examples  of  size  3.  Type  t  occurs  still  more  often,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
this  section  is  not  so  much  a  design  consciously  aimed  at  as  the  result  of  the  rings  being  unfinished. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  rings  of  this  kind  are  of  the  largest  size,  and  a  high  proportion  are  small 
rings,  the  purpose  of  which,  as  already  noted,  is  obscure. 

Of  the  remaining  types,  d  and  e  seem  to  have  been  experimental  sections ;  only  one  fragment 
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Fig.  101.  Fragments  of  ring  or  mace- 
head  with  projections.  1 :2. 


of  each  was  found,  and  that  during  the  first  season's  work.  Section  f,  although  not  common,  is 
recorded  in  size  1  from  all  three  strata,  but  section  g  is  apparently  confined  to  the  A  and  B  layers. 
Sections  m,  u,  and  v  are  represented  by  only  a  few  fragments  apiece.  The  bracelets  with  the  two 
latter  sections  must  have  been  handsome  ornaments  when  complete.  The  fragments,  found  in 

the  higher  levels,  show  them  to  have  been  made  of  granite   

and  highly  polished,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  rings  of 
this  section  could  have  been  ground  to  shape  except  on  a 
rotating  spindle  as  indicated  on  p.  163.  This  type  was  also 
imitated  in  pottery,  see  PL  LIII  and  p.  229. 

Only  one  whole  ring,  No.  1 1  in  PL  LXX,  of  the  type  VI. 
p.  1  was  recovered,  and  unfortunately  the  exact  provenance 
of  this  handsome  object  is  not  now  known.  It  is  of  green 
diorite  and  finely  polished.  As  the  photograph  shows,  it  is 
not  truly  circular  but  distinctly  elliptical  in  shape,  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse  measuring  14-0  cm.  and  14-8  cm.  respectively. 
It  is  tempting  to  see  in  this  object  a  "fighting  bracelet",  but 
the  type  was  evidently  rare,  for  only  one  fragment  of  a  similar 
ring  was  found,  re-used  as  a  celt. 

Other  fragments  which  may  be  mentioned  here  are  two, 
O.C.  519  and  O.C.  3393,  made  of  serpentine.  The  two  fit 
together  as  shown  in  Fig.  101,  and  clearly  formed  part  of 
one  implement,  a  possible  reconstruction  of  which  is  shown 
in  dotted  lines.  Yet  the  fragments  were  found  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  the  East 
Cemetery  area,  the  one  at  a  depth  of  20  cm.,  and  the  other  at  a  depth  of  75  cm.,  below  ground 
surface.  If  the  reconstruction  shown  in  Fig.  101  be  accepted,  we  have  again  an  implement 
which  suggests  a  "fighting  bracelet".  The  chief,  and  perhaps  insuperable,  objection  to  this 
identification  is  that  the  hole  is  too  small  for  even  a  child's  wrist,  and  yet,  if 
the  fragments  are  part  of  an  unusual  form  of  mace-head,  why  so  large  a  hole? 
What  the  complete  form  of  this  implement  really  was,  and  for  what  purpose 
its  maker  intended  it,  can  now  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  A  fragment  of 
another,  and  smaller,  object  of  this  kind,  O.C.  5698,  was  found  in  trial  pit  No.  4. 

A  single  boss  from  another  implement  of  the  same  general  type  is  shown 
in  Fig.  102.  Judging  from  this  fragment,  the  complete  implement  may  have 
had  four  such  bosses,  which  would  have  made  it  square  in  shape.  There  is 
no  clue  to  the  provenance  of  this  fragment,  which  is  of  crystalline  rock. 

The  wide  dispersal  of  the  graves  in  which  the  heavy  bulbous  armlets  of 
types  a  and  b  were  found  has  already  been  commented  upon.  It  is,  then,  curious  that  the 
horizontal  distribution  of  the  graves  in  which  the  other  types  of  stone  rings  or  fragments  of  rings 
were  found  follows  in  a  remarkable  manner  that  of  the  graves  containing  imported  beads.  That 
is,  most  of  these  graves  are  in  the  north-eastern  area.  Apart  from  the  graves  containing  types 
a  and  b,  and  from  a  grave  in  the  South  Jebel  Cemetery,  only  a  single  grave  containing  a  stone 
ring  was  found  west  of  line  9.  This  is  grave  100/977,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  a  woman  wearing 
a  bracelet  of  type  VI.  h.  1  on  the  right  forearm. 


Fig.  102.   Boss  or 
projection  from 
stone  ring.  1:2. 
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And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wearers  of  stone  bracelets,  as  far  as  their  sex  could  be 
ascertained,  usually  were  women,  and  that  the  ornaments  were  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
worn  on  the  right  forearm.  Of  22  bodies  wearing  unbroken  stone  armlets  of  all  types  at  the  time 
of  burial,  1 1  were  those  of  females  and  only  1  was  doubtfully  identified  as  that  of  a  male.  The 
sex  of  the  remaining  bodies  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  three  of  them  were  children,  one  of 
8-12  years  and  two  of  about  5  years.  The  vertical  distribution  of  the  bodies  is  shown  in  Fig.  93, 
but,  as  noted  on  p.  132,  those  of  seven  females,  and  one  of  unknown  sex,  are  omitted  from  the 
diagram  because  the  levels  at  which  they  were  found  are  not  known.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
lowest  bodies  appear  at  levels  of  65  cm.  and  70  cm.  respectively  below  C  surface,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  strict  accuracy  of  these  figures.  The  graves  concerned  are  100/679  and  100/1 549, 
and  both  are  described  on  the  tomb  cards  as  dug  into  the  disintegrating  granite,  which  usually  lay 
considerably  more  than  70  cm.  below  C  surface.  There  may  thus  have  been  an  error  in  recording 
the  depth  of  these  bodies  below  ground  surface  and  possibly  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  levels 
lower  than  those  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

As  for  the  many  fragments  of  rings  not  from  graves,  they  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
area  of  the  site,  although  they  were  found  in  greater  profusion  to  the  south  of  line  M  than  to  the 
north  of  it. 

The  sandstone  rings  of  the  smaller  sections,  though  on  the  whole  much  better  made,  are  com- 
parable with  those  found  on  more  northerly  sites  in  the  Sudan,  especially  those  in  the  Island  of 
Meroe1  and  in  the  Butana.2  These  rings,  as  Crowfoot3  observes,  "are  certainly  characteristic  of 
Meroitic  culture  though  they  may  have  been  used  at  other  periods".  But,  so  far  as  is  known,  there 
is  nothing  elsewhere  in  the  Sudan  to  compare  with  the  heavy  armlets,  and  large  polished  bracelets 
of  hard  stone,  which  were  found  at  Jebel  Moya. 

MACE-HEADS 

These  are  shown  in  the  type-sheet  as  Class  VII  of  the  stone  implements  and  are  illustrated, 
some  complete  but  mostly  in  various  stages  of  manufacture  or  of  destruction,  in  PI.  LXXI  B. 
Very  few  whole  ones  were  found,  the  best  preserved  of  them  being  that  from  grave  100/1155,  a 
drawing  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  85.  It  had  unfortunately  not  been  seen  by  the  writer  when 
the  photograph  of  the  others  was  taken.  It  is  of  white  stone  (limestone?)  and  is  incidentally  the 
only  one  found  in  a  grave. 

Of  those  shown  in  the  plate,  Nos.  1  and  2  are  of  type  VII.  A.  a ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  are  of  type 
VII.  A.  b;  7,  9,  and  10  are  of  type  VII.  B.  b;  1 1  and  12  are  of  type  VII.  C.  a;  13  is  of  type  VII.  C.  b; 
14  of  type  VII.  C.  c;  and  15  of  type  VII.  C.  d.  Nos.  16  and  19  are  implements  broken  during 
manufacture,  and  No.  20  is  a  fragment  of  type  VII.  C.  e. 

After  discarding  battered  fragments  of  no  recognisable  shape,  some  fifty-nine  mace-heads,  or 
parts  of  mace-heads,  were  left  for  classification.  As  for  the  types,  although  a  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  VII.  A.  a,  with  the  hole  drilled  only  part  way  into  the  head,  and  VII.  A.  b,  with  the 
hole  drilled  right  through,  it  is  probable  that  the  former  is  not  really  a  separate  type  but  merely 
type  VII.  A.  b  with  the  drilling  unfinished.  The  completed  but  broken  mace-heads  of  all  types 
show  that  the  drilling  was  carried  out  from  both  ends  of  the  implement,  and  there  is  one  example 

1  The  Island  of  Meroe,  by  J.  W.  Crowfoot.  3  Loc.  cit. 

2  Old  Sites  in  the  Butana,  by  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  91. 
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of  type  VII.  A.  a,  with  a  small  cavity  at  the  pointed  end  as  well  as  one  at  the  base,  both  having  all 
the  appearance  of  unfinished  holes. 

There  are  seven  examples  of  the  partially  drilled  type  VII.  A.  a  and  twelve  of  the  fully  pierced 
type  VII.  A.  b,  and  they  may  conveniently  be  considered  together.  The  "examples"  are  not  neces- 
sarily whole  mace-heads.  One  is  recorded  from  the  C  stratum,  and  eight  from  the  B  stratum. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  included  the  fine  implement  from  grave  100/1155  referred  to  above;  for 
although  the  bottom  of  this  grave  is  45  cm.  below  C  surface,  it  was  probably  dug  from  a  level  just 
above  that  datum.  Two  are  recorded  from  the  A  stratum,  but  the  stratification  of  the  remainder 
is  not  known. 

The  small  mace-heads  of  type  VII.  B.  b  are  associated  predominantly  with  the  higher  levels  of 
the  site,  for,  out  of  a  total  of  16  examples,  4  are  from  the  A  stratum  and  5  from  the  B  stratum. 
In  addition  there  are  4  from  the  East  Cemetery  from  levels  not  recorded.  Of  the  larger  type  VII.  B.  a 
only  5  fragments  were  found,  none  of  them  at  a  known  level. 

The  types  with  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  tops,  VII.  C.  a  to  VII.  C.  e,  may  suggest  predynastic  Egyptian 
types,1  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  these  from  Jebel  Moya  being  of  anything  like  so  early  a 
date.  Indeed,  a  mace-head  of  this  same  type  was  found  by  Crowfoot  with  other  stone  rings  at 
Basa2  in  the  Northern  Sudan,  and  Crowfoot  shows  that  this  site  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  second 
century  a.d.  So  this  kind  of  mace-head,  considered  simply  as  a  type,  is  not  datable  any  more  than 
are  the  celts.  It  was  not  common  at  Jebel  Moya.  There  are  only  6  examples  of  VII.  C.  a,  2  of 
VII.  C.  b,  3  each  of  VII.  C.  c  and  d,  and  5  of  VII.  C.  e.  Of  this  small  collection  most  are  either 
broken  or  unfinished,  and  only  4  are  from  known  strata,  viz.  1  each  from  the  A  and  C  strata  and 
2  from  the  B  stratum.  As  far  as  this  slender  evidence  goes  it  shows  these  mace-heads  to  be  con- 
temporary with  types  VII.  A.  a  and  VII.  A.  b,  and  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  one  is 
earlier  than  the  other.  Yet  it  might  seem  that  type  VII.  A.  b  had  developed  from  type  VII.  C.  e, 
through  C.  d,  C.  c,  and  C.  a,  by  a  gradual  deepening  and  rounding  of  the  edges.  In  fact,  a  mace- 
head  intermediate  in  type  between  VII.  C.  a  and  VII.  A.  b  was  found  by  Professor  Griffith  in 
Sanam  Temple,  regarding  which  he  notes  "perhaps  Meroitic".  The  development,  if  any,  did  not 
take  place  at  Jebel  Moya,  for  no  types  intermediate  were  found  there;  but  if  it  be  postulated,  types 
VII.  A.  a  and  VII.  A.  b  are  figured  upside  down  on  the  type-sheet,  and,  indeed,  from  the  shape 
of  the  hole  it  seems  probable  that  type  VII.  A.  b  was  hafted  as  indicated  in  Fig.  56. 

Apart  from  the  implement  from  grave  100/1 155  and  No.  4  on  the  plate  which  is  made  of  white 
granite  (?),  all  the  mace-heads  shown  are  made  of  diorite  or  similar  hard  stone  except  those  of 
type  VII.  B.  b.  These  are  usually  of  sandstone,  and  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  between  the 
smaller  mace-heads  of  this  kind  and  the  smallest  sandstone  rings  has  already  been  commented 
upon.  Both  are  found  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  site  and  they  seem  to  be  associated  with  each  other. 

The  method  of  making  the  hole  in  the  flat-topped  types  of  mace-heads  appears,  from  the 
broken,  partly  made  examples  in  PI.  LXXI  B,  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  used  for  the 
stone  rings;  but  a  variation  of  this  technique  must  have  been  used  in  drilling  the  A  and  B  types. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  method  of  drilling  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Beer  in  a  note3  describing  how 


1  See,  for  example,  Petrie,  Prehistoric  Egypt,  or  Badarian  Civi- 
lisation, PI.  LIII. 

2  The  Island  of  Meroe,  by  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  PI.  XI.  It  seems  pos- 


sible that  most  of  the  stone  rings  from  Basa  were  actually  mace- 
heads. 

3  The  Manufacture  of  Nuba  Stone  Knob  Sticks,  by  C.  W.  Beer, 
S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  294. 
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the  modern  Nuba  make  spherical  stone  heads  for  knob-sticks.  These  heads,  made  of  hard  stone, 
are,  in  effect,  mace-heads  very  similar  to  type  VII.  B.  a  from  Jebel  Moya,  and  the  making  of  one, 
says  Mr.  Beer,  "takes  about  fifteen  days,  presumably  working  several  hours  a  day".  The  perfora- 
tion of  the  sphere  is  done  from  both  ends  by  a  process  of  pounding,  and,  although  the  tools  and 
materials  used  may  be  different  (Mr.  Beer  mentions  pieces  of  flint  and  an  old  iron  spear  ferrule), 
the  actual  technique  is  doubtless  very  similar  to  that  employed  centuries  ago  at  Jebel  Moya. 

In  the  holes  exposed  by  the  fracture  of  Nos.  7  and  14  in  PI.  LXXI  B  a  series  of  circumferential 
grooves  or  scratches  may  be  seen.  These  are  so  fine  and  regular  in  the  case  of  No.  7  as  to  suggest 
the  use  of  a  rotating  drill,  but  this  particular  fragment  is  suspect.  Although  registered  in  the  Jebel 
Moya  collection  (O.C.  309),  Bates  notes  that  it  was  "found  by  a  native"  and  assigns  it  no  pro- 
venance. Evidently  he  felt  uneasy  about  it.  The  material  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  mace- 
heads  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  object  came  from  Jebel  Moya  at  all  or  even  if  it  is  ancient. 
The  broken  mace-head  No.  14  (O.C.  1506,  from  the  East  Cemetery)  is  well  enough  authenticated, 
although  the  hole  is  comparatively  cleanly  cut.  Here  the  circumferential  scratches  are  coarser  and 
more  irregular  and  may  perhaps  have  been  made  by  crushed  quartz  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  reamer. 

GRINDERS  AND  RUBBERS 

These  form  Class  VIII  of  the  stone  implements.  Though  abundant,  they  exhibit  comparatively 
few  types,  and  those  are  shown  on  the  type-sheet  and  in  PI.  LXXII.  They  are  all  made  of  sand- 
stone except  the  largest  and  heaviest  type,  VII.  A.  a,  which  is  the  least  common  type  and  is  illu- 
strated at  1,  2,  and  3  in  PI.  LXII  A.  These  are  made  of  hard  stone  and  have  been  used  for  grinding 
with  one  face  only,  possibly  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  used  in  the  Sudan  to-day.  This  type 
seems  to  be  the  oldest,  as  a  fragment  of  one  was  found  in  grave  100/2253  which  was  cut  from  D 
surface;  yet  it  evidently  continued  in  use  throughout  the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site,  for  frag- 
ments were  also  found  in  the  A  stratum.  The  sandstone  of  which  the  remaining  implements  are 
made  does  not,  according  to  Mr.  Grabham,  occur  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been 
brought  into  the  valley  from  outside.  It  need  not  necessarily  have  been  brought  from  very  far 
afield. 

The  types  which  occur  in  the  greatest  numbers  are  VIII.  A.  b  and  VIII.  B.  c  and  d.  Those  of 
the  first  type  are  shown  in  PI.  LXXII  B.  They  are  roughly  elliptical,  about  2  cm.  in  thickness,  and 
are  ground  flat  on  both  sides.  The  function  of  these  stones  is  uncertain;  they  were  clearly  used  for 
grinding  or  rubbing,  and  show  no  trace  of  use  as  palettes.  They  are  not  of  a  convenient  shape  to 
handle,  yet  they  were  deliberately  fashioned  in  the  form  we  now  see  them;  they  are  not,  that  is, 
the  result  of  the  wearing  down  of  type  VIII.  A.  a.  These  flat  elliptical  stones  could  have  been  used 
for  grinding  by  holding  them  one  in  each  hand  and  rubbing  the  grain  between  them,  but  this 
explanation  cannot  be  advanced  with  any  conviction.  Such  a  method  of  grinding  would  be  singu- 
larly inefficient  because  the  stones  would  be  awkward  to  handle,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exert  much 
pressure  between  them  for  any  length  of  time,  and  their  rubbing-faces  are  of  comparatively  small 
area.  More  important,  this  method  of  grinding  is  quite  alien  to  the  Nile  Valley,  for  that  used  by 
the  women  of  the  modern  Sudan  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  depicted  in  the  tomb  paintings 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  However  they  were  used,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  these  rubbers  were  common 
on  the  site,  especially  in  the  A  and  B  strata.  None  is  actually  recorded  from  the  C  stratum,  but 
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there  are  so  many  from  unknown  levels,  as  well  as  a  quantity  left  behind  at  Jebel  Moya,  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  this  type  was  not  in  use  when  the  C  stratum  was  being  formed. 

The  most  common  types  of  grinding-stones  are  VIII.  B.  c  and  VIII.  B.  d,  and  these  were  found 
in  all  three  strata,  chiefly  in  A  and  B.  Both  have  the  same  profile,  but  those  of  section  c  have  a 
grinding-face  at  each  side  while  those  with  section  d  have  only  one  such  face.  In  PL  LXXII  A, 
Nos.  14,  15,  and  16  are  of  section  c,  and  Nos.  13  and  17  of  section  d. 

Nos.  4  to  7  in  the  photograph  are  of  type  VIII.  C.  These  appear  to  have  been  used  both  as 
pestles  and  grinders,  and  have  a  variety  of  section  as  shown  both  in  the  photograph  and  on  the 
type-sheet.  They  have  three  oi  more  grinding-faces,  or  are,  comparatively  rarely,  circular  in 
section.  Though  not  uncommon,  implements  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  in  such  numbers  as  those 
of  type  VIII.  B. 

All  these  stones  (i.e.  of  types  B  and  C)  are  smaller  and  lighter  in  weight  than  those  in  use 
to-day,  yet  they  are  long  enough  to  be  grasped  with  both 
hands  and  could  quite  conceivably  have  been  used  in  the 
traditional  manner.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  their 
grinding-faces  are  flat,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  therefore  the 
nether  stones  on  which  they  were  rubbed  backwards  and 
forwards  must  also  have  been  flat  across  the  line  of  rubbing. 

No  such  stones  were  found — the  flat  elliptical  VIII.  A.  b  stones     „    1A,  ^  c  ■  ! 

r  ric  103.  Gnnding-stone  or  circular 

can  hardly  be  assumed  to  have  served  this  purpose — and  the  section.  1:4. 

inference  is  that  the  grinding-stones  were  normally  used  on  any 

convenient  flat  rock  surface  on  the  site.  A  few  large  querns  (if  the  term  is  technically  admissible) 
were  found,  and  two  of  them  are  shown  in  PI.  LXXIV  A;  but  these  are  ground  hollow  or  saucer- 
shaped  with  use,  and  the  faces  of  none  of  the  grinding-stones  so  far  dealt  with  will  fit  the  inside 
contour  of  these  querns. 

Two  heavy  objects  of  sandstone  which  might  conceivably  have  been  used  with  the  querns  are 
of  circular  section  and  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  103.  Neither  of  them  actually  fits  any  of  the 
querns  and  neither  shows  any  sign  of  having  been  used  for  rubbing.  They  might  have  been  used  for 
rolling,  but  this  would  be  quite  an  alien  technique.  In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found,  both  querns  and  stones  remain  something  of  a  mystery. 

The  small  stone  rubbers  illustrated  in  PI.  LXXII  A,  and  shown  on  the  type-sheet  as  types  D  to 
H,  are  usually  made  of  a  sandstone  of  finer  grain  than  that  used  for  the  larger  grinding-stones. 
The  use  of  these  objects  is  conjectural,  and  all  that  can  usefully  be  said  about  them  is  that  most 
of  them  were  found  in  the  north-eastern  area,  though  rarely  in  graves.  By  far  the  most  common 
is  type  VIII.  D.  i,  No.  12  in  the  plate,  followed  by  type  VIII.  H.  o,  shown  at  No.  8.  Types  E  to  G 
are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  remotely  possible  that  types  F  and  G,  which  are  small-scale  models 
of  larger  types  of  rubbers,  may  have  been  children's  toys ;  but  type  VIII.  D.  i,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  hone,  is  evidently  a  fairly  common  implement  designed  for  some  specific  purpose, 
whatever  that  may  have  been. 

OTHER  IMPLEMENTS 

The  remaining  types  of  implement  are  shown  in  PI.  LXXIII  B.  At  the  left  of  the  top  row  are 
shown  broken  rubbing-stones  which  have  been  grooved  on  one  or  both  sides.  One  of  them,  No.  4, 
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is  photographed  end  on  to  show  the  section.  These  grooved  stones,  Class  IX  of  the  stone  imple- 
ments, were  probably  used  for  shaping  and  polishing  beads  (p.  107).  Some  larger  grooved  stones 
are  shown  in  PI.  LXXIV  B. 

Returning  to  PI.  LXXIII  B,  the  conical  objects  on  the  right  of  the  top  row  have  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  163).  They  are  probably  borers  or  reamers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rings  and 
mace-heads. 

The  three  objects  on  the  right  of  the  second  row  from  the  top  are  examples  of  the  pounding-  or 
hammer-stones  which  occurred  in  great  numbers  at  Jebel  Moya.  That  on  the  extreme  right  has 


Fig.  104.  Hammer-stone  of  unusual  shape.  1:2. 


a  slight  depression  on  each  side  to  fit  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  hand.  The  stones  in  the  bottom 
row  are  a  random  sample  of  what  were  collected  during  the  excavation  as  polishing  pebbles.  Some 
of  them  have  undoubtedly  been  used  in  this  way;  of  the  others  it  is  safer  to  say  that  they  could 
very  well  have  been  so  used. 

One  hammer-stone  which  deserves  a  passing  comment  is  the  curious  object  shown  in  Fig.  104. 
It  is  made  of  a  very  fine-grained  red  granite  and  comes  from  section  382  in  the  B  stratum.  It  is  an 
object,  or  part  of  an  object,  originally  made  for  some  quite  different  purpose  and  re-used  as  a 
hammer-stone.  It  was  highly  polished  all  over;  the  flat  sides,  now  pitted  to  afford  a  finger-grip, 
are  true  and  parallel,  and  the  convex  faces  sloping  to  what  was  once  a  sharp,  curved  edge  are 
symmetrically  disposed  to  the  originally  flat  top  and  are  fashioned  with  a  machine-like  precision. 
They  cannot  be  the  result  of  previous  use  as  a  rubbing-stone.  The  writer  can  offer  no  suggestion 
as  to  what  the  object  can  have  been  upon  which  so  much  highly  skilled  labour  must  at  one  time 
have  been  lavished. 
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The  remaining  objects,  the  stone  balls,  Class  X,  are  of  interest.  Those  of  the  largest  size,  about 
6  cm.  in  diameter,  abounded  on  the  site  at  all  levels  and  are  made  either  of  quartz,  or  of  a  hard, 
black,  compact  crystalline  rock  which  Mr.  Grabham  says  is  olivine  diabase  or  dolerite.  It  is  found 
at  Sennar  (formerly  Makwar).  These  stones  are  pounders  which  must  have  been  used  in  the 
making  of  rings  and  probably  of  other  implements.  Mr.  Lacaille  advances  the  view  that  they 
were  also  used  for  crushing  or  pounding  rock  to  form  grit  to  be  used  as  backing  for  the  potter's 
clay.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  pottery  at  Jebel  Moya  does  contain  exactly  the  sort  of  granules 
of  local  rock  which  would  be  produced  in  this  way.  Mr.  Lacaille  says  that  spherical  pounders  of 
this  kind  are  invariably  found  on  prehistoric  and  even  later  sites  where  pottery  occurs,  and  that 
their  spherical  shape  is  due  to  their  use  for  the  purpose  described.  Ordinary  hammer-stones  are 
not  bruised  and  pitted  all  over,  as  these  spherical  pounders  are,  but  in  one 
or  two  places  only. 

Referring  again  to  PL  LXXIII  B,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  series  of 
stone  balls  of  decreasing  diameter.  The  very  small  ones  are  made  of  sand- 
stone and  these  are  not  as  common  on  the  site  as  the  larger  ones,  having  been 
found  chiefly  during  the  first  season's  excavations.   The  use  of  the  large 
pounders  has  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account 
for  the  small  sandstone  balls.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  sling-stones,  Fi«"IJ2^"iai;i)ne 
but  they  are  more  probably  to  be  classed  with  the  apparently  useless  small 
sandstone  rings  and  mace-heads  which  have  already  been  described.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  at  what 
point,  in  the  descending  scale  of  diameter,  these  balls  ceased  to  be  pounders  and  became  objects 
of  doubtful  utility. 

PL  LXIX  B  shows  some  unusually  large  celts  and,  at  the  bottom,  some  curious  implements 
made  of  a  fine-grained  quartz  schist.  These  objects  have  hollows  worn  at  both  sides  of  each  end 
by  hammering  and  rubbing,  and  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is  that  they  were  used 
for  tapping  the  drills  when  boring  natrolite  beads. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  stone  implements,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  few  small  objects 
which  are  not  implements  at  all  but  may  best  be  described  as  miniature  palettes,  Fig.  105.  They 
are  roughly  elliptical  in  shape,  about  28  x  20  mm.,  and  3  mm.  thick,  and  have  evidently  been  made 
by  rubbing  down  natural  pebbles  of  a  dark-coloured  stone.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  practical 
use  to  which  these  things  can  have  been  put.  Two  of  them  come  from  the  B  stratum  (sections  373 
and  376),  but  the  others  are  unmarked. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 


PLATE  LXV 

Celts  type  A  in  profile  and  side  view. 

1.  O.C.I.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

2.  From  N.  1  trench,  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

5.  O.C.  24.  From  sq.  N.  7,  O.  8.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Provenance  unknown.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

7.  O.C.  4035.  From  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  1048.  From  section  117.  [Oxford.] 

9.  From  grave  100/2750.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  LXVI 

Celts  type  B  in  profile  and  side  view. 

1.  Provenance  unknown.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

2.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  1418.  From  section  200.  [Oxford.] 

4.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  From  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

6.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  1294.  From  section  184.  [Oxford.] 

8.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  2520.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

10.  O.C.  1682.  From  section  269.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  4408.  From  section  382.  [Oxford.] 

12.  O.C.  637.  From  section  79.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Provenance  unknown.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

14.  O.C.  2948.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

15.  O.C.  1537.  From  section  212.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  From  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

17.  O.C.  1335.  From  section  187.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  LXVH 

Celts  type  B  in  profile  and  side  view. 

1.  From  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

2.  O.C.  2689.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  From  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

4.  O.C.  2978.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  10.  From  sq.  N.  8,  O.  9.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

6.  O.C.  4039.  From  section  390.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

9.  O.C.  1231.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  4247.  From  section  376.  [Oxford.] 
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11.  O.C.  1469.  From  section  208.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  4036.  From  section  371.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

13.  From  sq.  N.  6,  O.  7,  B  stratum.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  1587.  From  section  257.  [Oxford.] 

15.  O.C.  2928.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  3385.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

17.  O.C.  598.  From  section  63.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 


PLATE  LXVIII 

A.  Celts,  type  C. 

1.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

2.  O.C.  2174.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  From  Moya  New  Trench.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

6.  O.C.  3324.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

7.  O.C.  198.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  621.  From  section  76.  [Oxford.] 

9.  O.C.  710.  From  section  90.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  4191.  From  section  378.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

11.  From  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  3377.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Provenance  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

14.  O.C.  3065.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  3029.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

16.  O.C.  441.  From  sq.  M.  7,  N.  8.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  5731.  From  section  394.  [Oxford.] 

18.  From  section  377.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

B.  Celts,  types  D  and  F. 

1.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

2.  O.C.  2980.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  228.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

4.  O.C.  2285.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  1613.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

6.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  4056.  From  section  393.  [Oxford.] 

8.  O.C.  1808.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  2518.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

10.  O.C.  1223.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

12.  O.C.  722.  From  section  82.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  From  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

14.  O.C.  413.  From  sq.  F.  10,  G.  11.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  From  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

16.  From  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  From  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

18.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
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PLATE  LXIX 


Celts,  miscellaneous  and  pigmy. 

1.  O.C.  1538.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  section  209.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  5845.  Diorite  gneiss  or  hornblende  gneiss,  from  section  349.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

3.  O.C.  1848.  Schist,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

4.  O.C.  1896.  Diorite  gneiss  or  hornblende  gneiss,  provenance  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

5.  O.C.  1676.  Biotite  gneiss  with  epidote,  from  section  263.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  1601.  Schist,  from  section  229.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  4.  Diorite,  from  sq.  N.  8,  O.  9.  [Oxford.] 

8.  O.C.  4578.  Schist,  from  section  420.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

9.  O.C.  1637.  Gneiss,  from  section  251.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

10.  O.C.  4319.  Schist,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Schist,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

12.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  O.C.  1226.  Fine-grained  siliceous  rock,  from  section  171.  [Oxford.] 

14.  O.C.  563.  Gneiss,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  4052.  Green  jasper,  from  section  370.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Green  jasper,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  3457.  Gneiss,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  O.C.  249.  Gneiss,  from  sq.  N.  7,  O.  8. 

19.  Hornblende  gneiss,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

20.  O.C.  3434.  Schist,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

21.  O.C.  2991.  Schist,  provenance  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

22.  O.C.  691.  Gneiss,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

23.  Gneiss,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

24.  Basalt,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

25.  O.C.  4042.  Schist,  from  section  376.  [Khartoum.] 

26.  O.C.  3094.  Schist,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

27.  Schist,  from  section  429.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

28.  Schist,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

29.  Schist,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Institute  of  Archaeology.] 

30.  O.C.  581.  Schist,  from  section  64.  [Khartoum.] 

31.  Schist,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

32.  Schist,  from  section  405.  [Khartoum.] 

33.  Schist,  from  Moya  No.  1  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

34.  O.C.  4084.  Jasper,  from  section  390.  [Khartoum.] 

35.  Schist,  from  grave  100/645.  [Nairobi.] 

Large  celts  and  flakers  (?). 

The  flakers  (?)  are  of  fine-grained  quartz  schist. 


PLATE  LXX 

A  and  B.  Stone  rings  in  plan  and  elevation. 

1.  Sandstone,  from  grave  100/596.  [Oxford.] 

2.  Sandstone,  from  grave  100/985.  [British  Museum.] 

3.  Sandstone,  from  " Moya  No.  1  Trench",  1910-1911.  [Peabody.] 

4.  Sandstone,  from  grave  100/315.  [Cambridge.] 

5.  O.C.  5843.  Sandstone  (repaired),  from  section  429.  [Toronto.] 

6.  Fine  sandstone,  from  grave  100/576.  [Oxford.] 
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7.  Grey  granite,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Diorite,  from  grave  100/2152.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Grey  granite,  from  grave  100/495.  [Cambridge.] 

10.  Green  diorite  gneiss,  from  grave  100/255.  [Peabody.] 

11.  Green  diorite,  provenance  unknown.  [British  Museum.] 

12.  O.C.  3654.  Limestone,  found  on  surface.  [Nairobi.] 

13.  Green  diorite,  from  grave  100/1219/C.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  Sandstone,  from  grave  100/673.  [Cambridge.] 

15.  Sandstone,  from  grave  100/181.  [Oxford.] 

16.  Diorite,  from  "Africa  trench"  1910-1911.  [Oxford.] 

17.  O.C.  2540.  Sandstone,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  O.C.  1525.  Sandstone,  from  section  25.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  Sandstone,  from  grave  100/1596.  [Peabody.] 

20.  O.C.  4380.  Sandstone,  from  section  393.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  LXXI 

A.  Picks,  etc. 

1.  O.C.  1568.  Gneiss,  from  section  215.  [Oxford.] 

2.  Sandstone,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

3.  O.C.  3370.  Sandstone,  from  East  Cemetery  area,  40  cm.  below  ground  surface.  [Cambridge.] 

4.  O.C.  2343.  Sandstone,  from  B  stratum.  [Oxford.] 

5.  O.C.  2873.  Sandstone,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Diorite,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

7.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  2530.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  East  Cemetery  area,  35  cm.  below  ground  surface.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  3922.  Diorite,  from  section  370.  [British  Museum.] 

10.  O.C.  596.  From  section  59.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Diorite,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

12.  Diorite,  provenance  unknown. 

13.  O.C.  1049.  Diorite,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  O.C.  381.  Gneiss,  from  section  40.  [Cambridge.] 

15.  O.C.  2766.  Biotite  gneiss,  from  B  stratum.  [Peabody.] 

16.  Diorite,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

17.  Diorite,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Mace-heads. 

1.  O.C.  5897.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  section  408.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  3322.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Toronto.] 

3.  Diorite,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

4.  O.C.  5910.  White  limestone  (?),  from  section  443.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Diorite,  provenance  unknown. 

6.  O.C.  4126.  Sandstone,  from  section  391.  [Paris.] 

7.  O.C.  309.  Basalt,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  2496.  Gritstone,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Toronto.] 

9.  O.C.  3749.  Sandstone,  from  section  364.  [Cambridge.] 

10.  O.C.  4078.  Sandstone,  from  section  378.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  1510.  Diorite,  from  section  206.  [Cambridge.] 

12.  O.C.  1661.  Diorite  gneiss,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [British  Museum.] 

13.  O.C.  1869.  Diorite,  from  section  284.  [Khartoum.] 
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14.  O.C.  1506.  Diorite,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  2993.  Diorite,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Diorite,  provenance  unknown. 

17.  Diorite,  provenance  unknown.  [University  College.] 

18.  Diorite,  provenance  unknown. 

19.  Diorite,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

20.  Diorite,  provenance  unknown. 


PLATE  LXXII 

A.  Grinders  and  rubbers. 

1.  O.C.  3436.  From  section  355.  [Oxford.] 

2.  O.C.  2230.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [British  Museum.] 

3.  O.C.  3449.  From  section  347.  [Cambridge.] 

4.  O.C.  1295.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Nairobi.] 

5.  O.C.  1750.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  6493.  From  B  stratum. 

7.  O.C.  142.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  3239.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  323.  From  East  Cemetery  area. 

10.  From  section  277. 

11.  O.C.  234.  Provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  1512.  From  section  209.  [Nairobi.] 

13.  O.C.  3068.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Paris.] 

14.  From  grave  100/510.  [Cambridge.] 

15.  From  section  344. 

16.  O.C.  2080.  From  section  298.  [Khartoum.] 

17.  O.C.  44.  From  sq.  N.  7,  O.  8.  [Toronto.] 

B.  Palettes. 

1.  O.C.  3453.  From  section  344.  [Oxford.] 

2.  O.C.  2371.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Peabody.] 

3.  O.C.  1652.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  160.  From  sq.  N.  7,  O.  8.  [Paris.] 

5.  O.C.  1408.  From  section  197.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  2223.  From  East  Cemetery  area. 

7.  O.C.  3399.  From  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

8.  O.C.  3411.  From  section  344.  [British  Museum.] 

PLATE  LXXIII 

A.  Broken  and  unfinished  rings. 

B.  Pounding-  and  other  stones. 


PLATE  LXXIV 

A.  Hollow  grinding-stones. 

B.  Stones  used  for  polishing  beads. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


FLAKED  STONE  INDUSTRIES 

By  A.  D.  Lacaille,  F.S.A. 

GENERAL 

Enormous  numbers  of  flaked  stone  products  were  recovered  in  different  conditions  by  the  Well- 
come Archaeological  Expedition.  The  relics  were  found  in  profusion  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
course  of  tentative  diggings  in  three  caves  and  in  graves.  We  are,  however,  principally  concerned 
with  the  yield  of  systematic  excavations  and  with  series  from  the  recognised  layers.  As  might  be 
expected  from  a  site  so  long  occupied  and  covering  so  wide  an  area,  trimmed  implements  are 
numerous.  By  themselves,  however,  they  constitute  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  pieces  collected  which  testify  to  man's  attention.  Though  so  much  waste  from  working- 
floors  was  accumulated  and  brought  to  England,  yet  the  debris  is  valuable  in  a  technological  study 
of  the  industries,  the  more  that  in  the  main  the  relics  are  struck  in  intractable  materials. 

It  has  been  noted  elsewhere  that  certain  decorated  pottery  which  occurs  in  the  upper  layers  is 
absent  from  the  lowest  level,  but  no  change  can  be  detected  in  the  facies  of  the  flaked  stone  objects 
during  the  occupation  of  Jebel  Moya.  Artifacts  from  the  three  layers  (in  ascending  order)  C,  B, 
and  A,  the  surface,  caves,  and  graves,  and  those  found  in  imperfectly  recorded  conditions  are  so 
similar  that  all  appear  to  belong  to  a  homogeneous  context.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
Jebel  Moya  was  colonized  by  a  folk  already  possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  well-developed  culture. 
That  this  may  be  assigned  to  an  advanced  Neolithic  phase  is  apparent  when  the  associated  relics 
from  the  site  are  compared  with  the  prehistoric  remains  of  not  too  distant  regions. 

The  possibility  that  the  culture  represented  at  Jebel  Moya  might  be  directly  connected  with 
that  recognised  at  Njoro,  Kenya,  did  not  escape  Dr.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey.1  At  this  place  he  distinguished 
several  features  which  he  considered  could  probably  be  linked  with  some  mentioned  in  a  brief 
notice  on  the  discoveries  of  the  Wellcome  Expedition.'2  Further  research,  however,  is  necessary 
to  assess  the  full  Njoroan  cultural  complex  and  its  associations  with  Jebel  Moya.  It  may  be  that 
the  assemblage  from  here  comprises  types  sufficiently  characteristic  to  justify  an  individual  designa- 
tion for  the  advanced  Neolithic  phase,  which  is  represented  by  the  relics  so  abundantly  found 
in  situ  during  the  course  of  the  diggings.  Faced  with  so  many  recent  additions  to  prehistoric 
classification,  one  naturally  hesitates  to  increase  it  by  the  term  Jebel  Moyan.  Excuse  for  its  use 
may  be  allowed  when  the  groups  considered  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  present  report  are 
studied. 

Thanks  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome's  wish  that  every  fragment  bearing  signs  of  man's  work 
should  be  collected  and  retained  for  eventual  study,  we  can  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Jebel 
Moya  flaked  stone  industries.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  most  of  the  native  rocks  used  that 
one  does  not  expect  to  meet  with  well-defined  artifacts.  Indeed,  the  flaked  products  from  Jebel 
Moya  are  generally  crude  compared  with  those  from  places  where  implements  are  fashioned 

1  The  Stone  Age  Cultures  of  Kenya  Colony,  1931,  p.  244. 

2  M.  B.  Ray  and  L.  H.  Dudley  Buxton  in  Trans,  of  17th  International  Medical  Congress,  1913,  Historical  Section. 
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in  more  tractable  stone.  Yet  many  specimens,  of  indifferent  and  even  poor  material,  testify  to 
the  skill  of  their  manufacturers.  Not  only  so,  but  it  appears  that  the  artisans  selected  their  raw 
materials  according  to  needs,  and  produced  a  full  range  of  implement  types.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  other  site  has  yielded  assemblages  of  artifacts  flaked  in  so  many  different  materials. 
The  student  ought  therefore  to  be  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Wellcome,  whose  foresight  permits  him  to 
examine  the  features  of  intentional  fracture  and  workmanship  in  so  great  a  variety  of  rocks. 

MATERIALS 

The  materials  used  at  Jebel  Moya  for  the  manufacture  of  flaked  tools  belong  to  the  locality. 
Most  have  been  identified.  They  are  siliceous  and  non-siliceous,  as  follows:  Agate;  Chalcedony; 
Chert;  Diorite;  Gneiss,  coarse-  and  fine-grained;  silicified  Mudstone;  Natrolite;  Opal;  Quartz, 
vein-,  hyaline,  and  rock-crystal;  Quartz-schist;  Silcrete  Sandstone,  normal  and  opalised;  Silicified 
(fossil)  wood. 

HEAVY  FLAKED  TOOLS  AND  BIFACIAL  IMPLEMENTS 

In  common  with  most  comprehensive  flake  industries,  those  of  Jebel  Moya  included  the  pro- 
duction of  large  and  coarse  tools,  bifacially  flaked,  pointed  and  ovate  implements,  and  scrapers, 
all  shaped  in  nodules  and  lumps.  These  artifacts  cannot,  of  course,  be  considered  apart  from  the 
ample  series  of  smaller  flaked  products.  They  are,  however,  treated  separately  here  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  specimens  in  the  limited  group,  which  consists  principally  of  objects  struck  in 
gneissose  and  schistose  rocks. 

Though  not  varied,  these  heavy  implements,  nevertheless,  repay  close  examination.  They  pro- 
claim the  ingenuity  of  the  Jebel  Moya  craftsmen  who  produced,  among  other  forms,  certain  very 
ancient  types  of  tools.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  several  of  these  pieces  point  to  the  same 
requirements  as  obtained  in  Palaeolithic  times,  the  traditions  of  which  survive  in  the  shape  and 
execution  of  the  flaked  implements. 

Exactly  similar  tools  resembling  palaeoliths  were  reported  in  1910  from  a  Neolithic  site  at 
Jebel  Gule  in  Sennar.1  There  they  were  found  associated  with  forms  which  appear  at  Jebel  Moya, 
namely,  diminutive  implements  made  in  hornstone,  quartz,  and  carnelian,  quartz  scrapers,  and 
ground  axe-heads. 

Rude  as  so  many  of  the  coarse  tools  appear  now,  they  were  nevertheless  most  skilfully  made  by 
artisans  able  to  recognise  the  attributes  of  different  rocks.  Advantage  was  taken  of  such  properties 
as  might  be  found  useful  in  the  various  qualities  of  gneiss  and  quartz-schist.  The  possibilities  of 
convenient  natural  edges  were  not  overlooked.  Perfectly  efficient  tools  were  frequently  made  with 
no  more  effort  than  needed  to  deliver  a  few  blows. 

Fine  flakes  and  true  blades  are  not  obtainable  from  these  coarse  rocks.  Hence  regular  cores 
do  not  occur,  but  several  heavy,  flake-scarred  lumps  of  fine-grained  gneiss  have  been  found  at 
Jebel  Moya  together  with  numbers  of  flakes,  large  and  small,  struck  from  such  massive  objects 
under  treatment  to  a  sharp  and  sinuous  edge.  In  some  this  working-edge  is  short ;  in  a  number 
it  extends  all  round;  and  in  a  few  nearly  so.  Much  of  the  cortex  remains  on  all  these  artifacts, 
the  minimum  labour  having  been  expended  in  their  masterly  treatment  by  regular  flaking  on  one 

1  C.  G.  Seligmann,  "A  Neolithic  Site  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan",  /.  R.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  XL  (1910),  pp.  209-214. 
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or  two  sides  according  to  what  was  required.  These  specimens  doubtless  served  as  choppers,  and 
among  other  purposes  were  perhaps  used  to  split  large  bones.  Two  typical  examples  are  figured 
(PI.  LXXV,  Nos.  1  and  2).1 

How  the  different  coarse  rocks  compare  in  tractability  may  be  determined  by  inspecting  three 
lighter  objects  which  recall  palaeoliths  shaped  in  indifferent  materials.  One,  of  coarse-grained 
gneiss,  is  difficult  to  recognise  as  an  implement,  but  scrutiny  reveals  that  the  primary  treatment 
of  the  rough  flake  produced  a  twisted  sinuous  edge  (PI.  LXXV,  No.  3).  Another,  of  fine-grained 
gneiss,  is  as  crudely  worked  as  the  first,  but  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  gives  a 
straight  edge.  Its  scars  suggest  that  the  knapper  knew  that  a  measure  of  control  could  be  exercised 
over  this  quality  (PL  LXXV,  No.  4).  A  third  is  of  quartz-schist,  a  material  which  allowed  of  more 
than  the  production  of  a  mere  accommodation-tool  (PI.  LXXV,  No.  5).  The  implement,  which 
may  be  described  as  ogival  in  outline,  probably  served  as  a  heavy  two-sided  scraper.  Its  upper 
and  nether  surfaces  bear  bold  flake-scars,  and  the  working-edges  signs  of  secondary  dressing.  On 
the  right  this  trimming  appears  on  the  upper  surface  and  underneath  on  the  left  side.  The  butt 
has  been  left  untreated,  presumably  for  convenience  in  handling.  The  dressing  was  by  percussion, 
which  in  imparting  the  necessary  sharp  edge  left  diminutive  scars,  showing  that  the  artisans  knew 
this  rock  to  be  fairly  amenable. 

Large  discoidal  implements  manufactured  in  heavy,  thick  flakes  of  fine-grained  gneiss  can  be 
reported  from  Jebel  Moya.  These  seem  to  be  heavy  scrapers  {racloirs),  having  apparently  been 
flaked  by  hard  stone  hammers.  They  (PL  LXXV,  Nos.  6  and  7)  are  not  so  boldly  flaked  as  the 
heavy  core-like  implements  (PL  LXXV,  Nos.  1-5),  which  were  probably  shaped  by  anvil-technique. 
The  hard  stone  hammer  method  must  certainly  have  served  to  dress  the  smaller  examples  in  a 
poorly  represented  series.  Four  in  this  group  are  figured  (PL  LXXV,  Nos.  8-11).  One  shows  a 
veritable  bulb  of  percussion  (No.  8).  Since  the  rock  fractured  conchoidally  and  fairly  evenly  under 
blows,  it  has  responded  well  to  treatment. 

Numbers  of  flakes,  most  apparently  detached  in  the  preparation  of  these  forms,  have  been 
found.  A  few  only,  and  these  the  largest,  seem  to  have  been  trimmed  or  even  utilized.  Some  have 
served  for  the  manufacture  of  leaf-shaped  objects,  the  five  specimens  illustrated  resembling  small 
Palaeolithic  ovates.  Twisted  edges  are  pronounced  in  four  cases,  three  of  fine-grained  gneiss 
(PL  LXXV,  Nos.  12-14)  and  one  of  quartz-schist  (PL  LXXV,  No.  15).  The  edge  of  the  last  is 
bruised.  The  feature  of  the  twisted  edge  may  be  due  partly  to  the  accident  of  fracture,  but  its 
occurrence  in  many  stone  industries  points  to  knowledge  of  the  suitability  of  such  an  edge.  In 
contradistinction,  a  flattish  example,  made  in  quartz-schist,  boasts  a  well-fashioned  straight  edge, 
signs  of  the  dressing  of  which  are  visible  on  both  faces  (PL  LXXV,  No.  16). 

Among  other  flake-tools,  the  production  of  which  involved  the  use  of  these  coarse  materials, 
two  deserve  mention  as  well-defined  knife-forms.  One  (PL  LXXV,  No.  17)  is  of  diorite,  and  the 
other  consists  of  a  dressed  lamina  of  unidentified  igneous  rock  (PL  LXXV,  No.  18).  Both  have 
convexly  treated  backs,  a  feature  which  would  allow  an  operator  to  apply  finger-pressure.  From 
the  nether  surface  of  both  tools  a  longitudinal  flake  was  removed  to  provide  an  efficient  cutting- 
edge.  This  is  straight  in  the  case  of  the  larger  implement  and  convex  in  the  smaller.  Typologically 
the  latter  ranks  as  a  backed  blade.  Its  companion,  though  crude,  may  be  ranged  alongside. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  similar  heavy  tools  shaped  in  Hebrides.  A.  D.  Lacaille  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  LXXI  (1936— 
gneissose  rocks  occur  at  sites  of  Broch  (late  Iron)  Age  in  the        1937),  pp.  279-296. 
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Whether  executed  in  flakes,  lumps,  or  tabular  pieces  of  rock  (PI.  LXXVI,  Nos.  1-8),  among 
the  foregoing  can  be  ranked  some  quartz  bifacially  flaked  artifacts  with  sinuous  cutting-edges 
formed  by  the  alternate  removal  of  short  flakes  along  margins  of  each  face.  One  resemblant 
specimen  is  fashioned  in  a  fragment  of  a  ground  axe-head  (PL  LXXVI,  No.  8).  As  with  the 
examples  described  in  preceding  paragraphs,  stratigraphical  indications  are  usually  wanting, 
although  one  or  two  implements  are  known  to  come  from  C  and  B  layers.  We  have  also  precise 
information  regarding  another  lot.  B  and  A  layers  have  respectively  yielded  eight  and  nine  small 
bifacial  implements,  some  quite  like  Palaeolithic  hand-axes.  Three  similar  implements  are  un- 
accompanied by  details  of  discovery.  The  more  shapely  are  prepared  in  flakes  of  milky  quartz, 
the  others  in  the  inferior  hyaline  variety;  and  one  in  fine-grained  gneiss  is  referable  to  layer  A. 
At  first  it  might  be  thought  that  some  of  the  smaller  examples  (e.g.  PL  LXXVI,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4) 
are  rough-outs  of  arrow-heads  or  spear-head  forms.  Since  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  arrow-heads  at  Jebel  Moya  was  a  specialised  industry  (p.  186  infra),  these  weapon-points 
may  be  placed  in  a  separate  group. 

Some  large  flaked  quartz  specimens  from  layers  C  and  B,  and  small  examples  from  the  East 
Cemetery,  seem  to  have  served  as  planes  (PL  LXXVI,  Nos.  9  and  10).  A  modified  form  appears 
in  steeply  trimmed  implements,  presumably  scrapers,  made  in  split  nodules  (PL  LXXVI,  Nos.  1 1 
and  12).  In  some  almost  the  whole  of  the  crusted  domed  surface  has  been  left  untreated,  the 
minimum  working  only  having  been  expended  upon  the  piece.  The  largest  of  these  implements 
come  from  layer  C  which,  like  other  strata,  has  yielded  a  number  of  small  steep  "thumb-nail" 
scrapers  (e.g.  PL  LXXIX,  Nos.  29-32).  There  occur  also  a  few  comparable  but  larger  and  better- 
worked  scrapers  made  in  finer  materials  (e.g.  PL  LXXIX,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  22)  bearing  on  their 
surfaces  the  evidence  of  quite  elaborate  dressing. 

FLAKES  AND  FLAKE -IMPLEMENTS 

The  flake-implements,  which  constitute  so  important  an  element  of  the  culture  at  Jebel  Moya, 
include  artifacts  used  and/or  prepared  for  scraping,  cutting  and  piercing,  weapons  of  the  chase, 
i.e.  arrow-heads,  and  microlithic  forms. 

Though  waste  chips  from  the  manufacture  of  tools,  especially  the  largest,  were  used  for  simple 
cutting  and  scraping,  yet  heavy  implements,  the  making  of  which  yielded  such  convenient  pieces, 
formed  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  settlers'  equipment  at  Jebel  Moya.  These  people,  therefore, 
worked  down  stone  to  obtain  flakes  for  lighter  edge-tools,  using  quartz  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  materials. 

So  varied  is  the  quality  of  the  local  quartz  that  in  a  review  of  the  Jebel  Moya  industry  one  is 
tempted  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  technical  aspects  than  on  typology.  In  many  instances  the  rock 
proved  tractable  enough  to  permit  of  its  being  quite  finely  dressed,  but  most  of  the  simple  quartz 
tools  bear  the  indications  of  elementary  working  only. 

Before  the  various  implements  produced  in  the  Jebel  Moya  quartzes  are  examined,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  raw  material  itself.  Consideration  of  this  sheds  more  light  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  accommodation-tools  and  artifacts  belonging  to  the  active  industry  and  also  on 
the  methods  of  working  quartz. 

Conchoidal  fracture  is  a  well-known  property  of  quartz.  Its  signs,  however,  are  not  always 
manifest  on  scarred  surfaces  even  in  superior  varieties.  Still,  bulbs  of  percussion,  with  or  without 
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accompanying  concentric  ripples  and  fissures  radiating  from  the  point  of  percussion,  do  appear 
on  many  flakes  even  in  quartz  of  poor  quality,  e.g.  PI.  LXXVII,  No.  8.  Some  flakes  have  plunged, 
as  PI.  LXXVII,  No.  15,  or  separated  from  the  parent  in  a  hinge-fracture.  Usually,  however,  the 
Jebel  Moya  quartzes  do  not  exhibit  these  fracture  features  to  the  same  degree  as  flint  and  similar 
rocks.  Instead  they  show  but  a  slight  irregular  swelling  near  the  point  struck.  These  characteristics 
in  negative  can  of  course  be  seen  on  struck  nodules  and  flaked  cores,  the  places  where  the  detaching 
blows  fell  being  well  marked  by  crenellations.  Vein-quartz  and  milk-quartz  are  those  varieties  of 
the  rock  which  most  consistently  exhibit  evidence  of  the  inherent  properties  of  conchoidal  fracture. 
Knowledge  that  these  qualities  of  quartz  best  responded  to  treatment,  and  the  advantages  over 
others  in  working,  dictated  their  use  for  finer  implements,  particularly  for  those  in  the  preparation 
of  which  retouch  or  trimming  was  necessary.  Finished  objects  indicate  that,  provided  the  plane 
of  cleavage  were  respected,  these  substances  could  be  worked  by  surface  removal  of  squamous 
flakes.  As  the  greater  number  of  microliths  and  so  many  of  the  arrow-heads  were  made  of  chalce- 
donic  materials  and  chert,  the  native  rocks  in  which  the  traits  of  conchoidal  fracture  are  best  seen, 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  considered  superior  even  to  the  best  quartz. 

The  flakes  vary  much  in  size,  but  this  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  nature  of  the 
local  rocks.  Of  these  the  native  gneisses  afforded  the  largest  pieces,  but  they  were  sparingly  used. 
As  a  rule  the  commonest  primary  flakes  of  quartz,  retaining  the  cortex,  e.g.  PI.  LXXVII,  Nos.  1-3, 
6-7,  11,  13,  and  17,  seldom  exceed  10  cm.  in  length,  and  the  finer  flakes,  PI.  LXXVII,  Nos.  3,  7, 
and  9,  and  blades,  as  PI.  LXXVII,  Nos.  16  and  20,  are  rarely  found  to  measure  more  than  6  cm. 
long.  The  latter  were  struck  principally  in  vein-quartz  which  was  freely  used  at  Jebel  Moya  for 
small  and  delicate  artifacts,  probably  because  this  quality  was  known  to  allow  of  a  measure  of 
control  under  treatment.  Other  kinds  so  vary  in  texture,  and  are  seen  to  have  fractured  so 
erratically,  that  it  appears  almost  as  if  the  removal  of  many  delicate  flakes  was  greatly  a  matter 
of  chance. 

As  in  other  collections  of  struck  quartzes,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  Jebel  Moya  series 
many  flakes  exhibiting  more  than  one  flake-scar  are  fractured.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  most 
varieties  of  the  local  quartz  did  not  stand  up  well  to  repeated  blows ;  hence  true  blades  of  this  rock 
are  not  numerous.  Moreover,  as  other  native  rocks,  equally  or  more  tractable,  usually  occur  as 
small  nodules,  such  thin  blades  as  have  been  recovered  are  mostly  short  and  narrow.  Ordinary 
quartz,  however,  answered  well  enough  for  commoner  needs  which  could  be  met  by  employing 
thick  flakes.  When  requirements  called  for  particularly  good  flakes,  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
allowed,  the  artisans  went  to  pains  to  obtain  the  best  from  the  raw  material  at  hand.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  numbers  of  small  and  even  tiny  angular  flakes  and  chips  from  the  flaking  down  of 
nodules  and  cores.  These  would  also  suggest  that  the  knappers  experimented  to  get  the  best  out 
of  the  rocks  used.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  small  preparatory  flakes  were  used  to  any  extent 
just  as  they  were  when  struck  off  the  parent,  because,  if  of  quartz,  they  were  doubtless  found  too 
brittle.  Nevertheless,  some  were  trimmed  to  form  implements,  mostly  microliths. 

Most  products  of  the  flake-industries  were  struck  from  nodules,  but  since  the  materials  are 
usually  of  indifferent  quality,  familiar  types  of  trimmed  implements  constitute  but  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  relics  assembled.  The  Jebel  Moya  people  used  immense  numbers  of  un- 
treated primary  pieces  just  as  struck  from  the  lump  or,  when  the  quality  of  the  material  allowed 
of  the  working  down  of  nodules,  plain  flakes  and  blades  detached  from  simple  cores.  Such 
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rudimentary  tools  with  fortuitously  convenient  edges  were  serviceable  enough.  If  not  lasting,  they 
could  be  replaced  easily. 

The  series  making  up  our  PI.  LXXVII,  Nos.  1-20,  is  representative  of  the  quartz  flakes  produced 
at  Jebel  Moya.  It  includes  artifacts  as  detached  from  the  parent  nodule  or  core  and  showing  no 
signs  of  utilisation,  Nos.  1-5,  16,  and  20;  untreated  objects  slightly  worn  along  the  edges,  Nos. 
6-10;  and  specimens  bearing  traces  of  trimming,  Nos.  11-15,  17-19.  Probably  because  quartz 
was  always  obtainable,  comparatively  few  flakes  show  signs  of  long  use.  Most  served  as  knives  or 
side-scrapers.  In  some  the  edges  seem  to  have  been  improved  or  sharpened  by  the  removal  of 
slivers,  e.g.  Nos.  8  and  17.1  Several  were  subjected  to  a  mere  chamfering  of  the  edge,  as  Nos.  15, 
18,  and  19,  while  to  the  slightly  concave  margin  of  Nos.  18  and  19  finer  retouch  was  applied. 
Nos.  16  and  20,  short  parallel-sided  blades  struck  from  well-flaked-down  cores,  compare  favourably 
with  flint  examples.  The  character  of  the  basic  material  is  not  lost  in  these  utilised  and  more 
simply  dressed  pieces. 

Carefully  edge-retouched  domestic  tools,  as  distinct  from  those  with  utilised  or  crudely  trimmed 
margins,  abound  as  products  of  the  Jebel  Moya  industries.  Scrapers  are  by  far  the  best  represented 
implements  in  this  category.  They  testify  to  the  ability  of  the  artisans  who  could  so  skilfully  treat 
the  edges  of  quartz,  the  material  in  which  the  great  majority  are  made.  This  appears  clearly  in 
Pis.  LXXVIII  and  LXXIX,  which  illustrate  tools  in  various  basic  pieces,  flakes,  blades,  and  knobs 
struck  off  nodules. 

The  series  PI.  LXXVIII,  Nos.  1-22,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  an  idea  of  the  simplest 
tools  fashioned  by  the  careful  trimming  of  conveniently  shaped  but  fortuitous  margins.  All  the 
specimens  are  of  quartz,  and  the  retouch  is  excellent.  Attention  is  drawn  to  Nos.  2,  6,  15,  and  20, 
an  edge  in  each  of  which  shows  dressing  or  wear  on  both  faces.  The  working-edge  of  No.  12  has 
been  treated  by  the  removal  of  slivers.  Scars  of  bold  and  delicate  dressing  lend  interest  to  the 
circular  implement  No.  18.  No.  19  is  remarkable  for  wear  along  the  right  edge;  on  the  right,  the 
trimming  at  the  top  combines  with  the  fairly  steep  long  edge  to  fit  into  the  embrace  of  a  user's 
finger  for  the  application  of  pressure. 

A  second  group,  PI.  LXXIX,  Nos.  1-32,  of  well-trimmed  scrapers,  comprises  some  better- 
defined  forms  than  the  foregoing  lot.  In  several  examples  the  working-edge  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  desired  outline  before  being  retouched,  particularly  the  side-scrapers  Nos.  1  and  4, 
the  concave  scraper  No.  2,  and  the  angle-scraper  No.  19.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  fashioned  in  silcrete, 
and  No.  14  in  a  flake  of  chalcedony.  The  workmanship  of  these  objects  is  similar  but  not  superior 
to  that  expended  on  any  of  their  quartz  companions. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  a  number  of  flaked  chisel-like  tools.  These  can  be  separated  into 
groups.  The  most  remarkable  comprises  gravers  (burins)  made  in  thick  flakes  and  small  cores  of 
quartz. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  produce  the  essential  faceting  is  not  an  easy  operation  when  quartz  is 
the  material.  The  character  of  the  Jebel  Moya  gravers  disproves  this.  Experimentation  has  also 
shown  that  the  manufacture  of  gravers  in  this  is  not  always  difficult,  provided  that  only  the 
ordinary  or  bec-de-flute  form  is  attempted  in  a  carefully  chosen  quality.  Of  course,  the  finer  types 


1  It  is  not  known  if  such  treatment  has  been  recognised  previously 
by  archaeologists.  The  present  contributor,  however,  has  detected 
signs  of  it  on  quartz  artifacts  from  European  sites,  principally  in 


Scotland.  [Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  LXXV  (1940-1941),  p.  70, 
and  Fig.  3,  No.  25.] 
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can  hardly  be  expected  in  quartz,  but  then  it  is  thought  that  the  Jebel  Moya  people  had  no  call 
for  tools  intended  for  delicate  artistic  work. 

The  gravers  from  Jebel  Moya  are  of  the  simplest.  Yet  when  account  is  taken  of  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  fashioned,  several  compare  favourably  with  the  best  of  the  European  ordinary 
Upper  Palaeolithic  type  made  in  flint,  and  with  the  small  graver  PL  LXXX,  No.  5  made  in  glassy 
quartz.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  varieties  of  quartz  which  best  responded  to  graver- 
technique  are  the  milk  and  translucent  (rock-crystal).  Not  only  did  these  qualities  withstand 
lateral  faceting,  sometimes  even  multiple,  at  the  tip  of  the  flake,  but  they  seem  also  to  have  suffered 
little  injury  from  use.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  these  tools  were  not  subjected  to  any  great  strain 
during  their  service. 

An  examination  of  the  examples  (PL  LXXX,  Nos.  1-6)  shows  that  the  simple  Jebel  Moya 
gravers  follow  tradition.  The  characteristic  working-edge  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
bezels,  each  comprising  one  or  more  graver-facets.  One  specimen  (PL  LXXX,  No.  3)  is  provided 
with  a  prepared  edge  at  both  ends. 

The  narrow  cutting-edge  at  the  end  of  some  short  thick  quartz  prismatic  cores  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  typical  gros  burin.  Artifacts  possessing  this  feature,  e.g.  PL  LXXX, 
No.  7,  may  not  be  dismissed  as  having  been  flaked  from  nodules  just  for  the  extraction  of  a  few 
paltry  flakes.  Further,  the  chisel-like  extremities  invariably  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  use,  and 
therefore  more  than  suggestive  likeness  induces  us  to  include  these  specimens  with  the  finer  gravers. 
The  thickness  of  the  graver-forms,  rather  than  the  size  of  most,  suggests  that  only  the  direct-blow 
method  could  have  served  to  detach  the  lateral  spalls  the  removal  of  which  determined  the  graver- 
facets.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  experiments  have  shown  that  by  this  method  the  graver-facets  were 
produced  by  striking  the  piece  under  treatment  at  the  tip,  and  not  at  the  side  as  in  the  anvil  method.) 

Other  quartz  objects,  which  may  have  served  as  chisels,  consist  of  thick  flakes  terminating  at 
the  bottom  in  a  level  or  hollow.  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  in  PL  LXXX  are  examples,  respectively  repre- 
senting a  fortuitous  bezel  (No.  7),  a  wide  prepared  bezel  (No.  8),  and  a  concave  and  gouge-like 
working-edge.  All  show  signs  of  use,  No.  8,  a  piece  well  flaked  all  over,  particularly  being  much 
worn.  No.  9  is  remarkable  since  it  is  a  dual-purpose  tool,  the  upper  end  bearing  bold  graver-facets 
on  both  flanks. 

Several  small  artifacts  more  closely  approach  the  true  chisel-form.  The  characteristic  edge  has 
usually  been  achieved  by  a  transverse  blow  which  has  removed  a  narrow  flake  at  the  wide  end  of 
the  piece.  The  components  of  the  series  from  Jebel  Moya,  PL  LXXX,  Nos.  10-18,  although  of 
quartz,  closely  resemble  the  similar  flint  tranchets.  Nos.  10-12  are  bevelled  like  paring-chisels. 
In  No.  13  the  cutting-edge  is  hollowed  like  that  of  a  shallow-cut  gouge  and  has  been  brought  to 
shape  by  a  little  retouch.  Specimens  showing  varying  degrees  of  wear  are  illustrated  by  the  bevelled 
forms  Nos.  14-17  and  the  gouge-like  No.  18. 

The  thinness  of  some  bruised  examples  recalls  the  lames  ecaillees  noticed  in  Upper  Palaeolithic 
and  even  later  contexts.  They  have  been  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of  chisel,  used  especially  in 
localities  where  flint  owing  to  its  scarcity  was  used  to  the  utmost.  Leakey,  however,  sees  in  the 
lame  ecaillee  a  fabricator  for  trimming  backed  blades  and  the  like.1  In  support  of  this  claim 
he  mentions  successful  personal  experiments.  Against  the  view  that  some  of  the  Jebel  Moya 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  174. 
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specimens  are  chisels  some  students  may  marshal  the  vast  array  of  ground  axe-heads  broad  and 
narrow  from  the  place.  Many  would  be  better  suited  than  the  thin  scaled  flakes  for  operations 
involving  a  chisel-cut. 

ARROW-HEADS 

The  group  of  nearly  400  arrow-heads  from  Jebel  Moya  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
relics  recovered  by  the  Expedition.  Although  the  majority  are  fashioned  in  the  brittle  native 
quartz,  quite  two-thirds  have  survived  uninjured,  and  most  of  the  remainder  have  suffered  little 
beyond  slight  damage  to  extremities.  Groups  a,  b,  c,  and  d  forming  PI.  LXXXI  are  representative 
of  examples  found  in  different  conditions. 

The  arrow-heads  indicate  the  homogeneity  of  the  culture,  for,  with  exceptions  representing  but 
3  per  cent,  of  all  the  specimens  collected,  the  hollow-based  type  with  long  leaf-shaped  body  pre- 
dominates whatever  the  conditions  of  discovery.  This  normal  type,  however,  admits  of  a  few 
variants,  such  as  examples  with  asymmetrical  barbing,  which  feature  appears  both  in  the  narrow 
long  types  and  short  broad  forms.  A  few  have  serrated  edges;  and  one  hollow-based  arrow-head 
has  an  elongated  tip,  PI.  LXXXI,  b,  No.  26. 

It  might  be  thought  that  well-defined  shapes  like  arrow-heads  could  show  a  sequence  for  these 
weapon-points,  and  that  this  would  serve  also  as  a  basis  for  industrial  comparisons  between  arti- 
facts from  the  layers.  In  this  respect,  however,  little  evidence  forthcomes  except  of  a  conflicting 
nature.  Thus  a  few  triangular  and  leaf-shaped  arrow-heads,  and  also  one  with  a  feeble  tang, 
group  a,  No.  16,  were  unearthed  with  numbers  of  the  hollow-based  kind  in  and  beneath  the  lowest 
layer,  C.  Between  this  and  the  surface  the  usual  hollow-based  variety  prevailed  and  three  ele- 
mentarily formed  leaf-shaped  examples  were  recovered ;  but  two  crude  leaf-shaped  specimens  (one 
certainly  en  ebauche)  and  two  triangular  examples  were  noted  from  A,  the  uppermost  stratum. 
Arrow-heads  found  in  unrecorded  conditions  or  picked  up  on  the  surface  belong  to  the  ordinary 
hollow-based  sort. 

In  length  the  arrow-heads  range  from  just  under  1-5  cm.  to  2-5  cm.,  the  most  usual  size  approxi- 
mating to  the  larger  of  these  measurements.  Little  variation  appears  in  the  evidence  of  treatment. 
Delicate  flaking  of  the  two  faces  is  usual,  although  a  few  examples  are  worked  on  one  face  only. 
Some  arrow-heads,  particularly  of  chalcedony,  are  obliquely  dressed  along  the  edges  or  even 
steeply  trimmed  in  microlithic  fashion,  e.g.  PI.  LXXXI,  No.  20  in  group  b,  the  faces  being  left 
untreated. 

Three  arrow-heads,  of  the  usual  concave-based  type,  deserve  particular  mention.  One  from 
B  layer  is  made  in  a  potsherd,  group  a,  No.  4,  and  two  from  stratum  C,  e.g.  group  b,  No.  2,  are 
simply  made  by  hollowing  pieces  of  natrolite. 

Considering  the  excellence  of  the  stone  arrow-heads  found  at  Jebel  Moya,  it  seems  difficult  to 
regard  as  finished  weapon-points  several  small  crude  triangular  flakes  with  plain  or  notched  base. 
Nineteen  such  examples  have  been  grouped,  2  being  plain  and  the  others  basally  notched.  Of 
these  15  are  of  quartz,  2  of  chalcedony,  and  2  of  quartz-schist.  These  examples  are  believed  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  manufacture  of  arrow-heads  as  practised  here.  A  shaped  but  unfinished 
leaf-shaped  specimen  from  A  layer  may  be  added  to  this  set  (PI.  LXXXII,  No.  20).  In  one  case 
(PI.  LXXXII,  No.  13),  of  quartz,  the  edges  of  the  concave  part  are  dressed  on  both  faces.  This 
feature  further  shows  how  these  points  were  fashioned. 
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It  seems  that  suitable  flakes  were  notched  at  the  base  before  attention  was  paid  to  the  surfaces. 
Thus  the  risk  of  breaking  a  well-made  weapon-point  would  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the  process 
served  to  test  the  flake.1 

Judging  from  the  signs  of  resolution  observed  on  the  flaked  surfaces  of  a  number  of  our  arrow- 
heads, and  taking  into  consideration  the  successful  results  of  experiments  based  on  the  known 
procedure  of  certain  modern  primitive  peoples,  it  would  appear  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the 
diminutive  scale-like  flakes  were  removed  by  percussion  rather  than  by  pressure. 

MICROLITHS 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  archaeologists  working  in  the  Nile  Valley  to 
group  all  diminutive  stone  artifacts  under  the  common  heading  of  microliths,  apparently  without 
due  regard  to  dressing.  Thus  small  featureless  flakes  devoid  of  any  secondary  working  have  so 
often  been  figured  as  microliths,  merely  on  account  of  their  size,  that  erroneous  opinions  may  have 
been  formed  of  some  aspects  of  the  stone  industries  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Numbers  of  unambi- 
guous examples,  however,  were  detected  among  the  different  lots  from  Jebel  Moya.  They  add 
considerably  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  local  industries. 

The  Jebel  Moya  microlithic  elements  cannot  be  stratigraphically  separated  from  other  groups 
of  artifacts,  since  very  small,  steeply  trimmed  implements  and  related  forms  have  been  found  at 
all  depths,  from  C  layer  to  the  top  and  on  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  presence 
of  these  objects  testifies  further  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  local  industries.  Many  have 
been  noticed  among  the  chips  and  small  flakes  yielded  by  the  excavation  of  Cave  2.  In  facies  the 
series  are  identical,  Pis.  LXXXIII,  LXXXIV,  and  LXXXV. 

Some  small,  thin,  unretouched  primary  flakes  retaining  the  cortex  of  the  pebble,  from  which 
they  were  removed,  and  also  flake-scarred  pebbles  of  the  same  chalcedonic  materials,  doubtless 
belong  to  the  microlithic  industries.  Examples  of  small  flakes  and  quite  good  quartz  blades  have 
also  been  set  apart.  Single-platform  pyramidal  cores,  whether  of  fine  siliceous  rocks  or  quartz, 
from  which  delicate  flakes  were  systematically  removed  are  rare  owing  no  doubt  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  raw  material  presented  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  many  small  multiplatform  cores  and 
bruised  fragments  show  that  the  better  native  materials  were  struck  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  flakes. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  objects  trimmed  in  microlithic  style  merely  consist  of  dressed  squamous 
flakes. 

The  artifacts  characteristically  trimmed  by  the  blunting  of  one  or  more  edges  comprise  a 
variety  of  forms.  There  occur  narrow  flakes,  awls,  scrapers,  geometric  and  sub-geometric  shapes, 
and  specimens  of  irregular  outline  whose  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  types  approxi- 
mating to  geometric  forms  are  the  commonest.  Few,  however,  are  really  perfectly  shaped ;  and, 
although  the  trimming  is  invariably  delicate,  it  is  apparent  that  the  best  traditions  of  microlithic 
culture  were  all  but  lost  when  the  earliest  artifacts  were  manufactured  at  Jebel  Moya.  Thus  we 
are  faced  with  rather  decadent  objects  which  were  made  to  answer  certain  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties throughout  their  occupation  of  the  site. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  B  seems  to  have  yielded  a  greater  number  of  geometric  shapes  and 


1  Mr.  Harper  Kelley,  of  the  Musee  de  l'Homme,  Paris,  tells  us 
that  in  Saharan  series  he  has  noted  arrow-heads  in  preparation  of 
which  the  stem  alone  was  roughed  out  and  worked.  Apparently  the 


known  weak  portions  were,  as  at  Jebel  Moya,  treated  first  where 
the  raw  materials  were  of  doubtful  quality. 
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more  quartz  examples  than  other  layers.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  this  rock,  the  quartz  specimens 
are  generally  larger  than  their  companions,  which  are  manufactured  mostly  in  such  finer  materials 
as  chalcedony  and  chert. 

A  description  of  the  characteristically  dressed  forms  and  of  a  few  included  objects  accompanies 
the  Pis.  LXXXIII,  LXXXIV,  and  LXXXV.  Hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  comment  here  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  microlithic  industry. 

MicroHths,  as  is  well  known,  are  normally  fashioned  in  pieces  of  flakes  or  blades,  cut  out  of 
the  parent  by  different  means.  Among  these  the  micro-burin  technique  was  most  important, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  geometric  and  sub-geometric  forms.  It  had  a  place  in  African 
Upper  Palaeolithic  industries,  although  in  these  steeply  dressed  forms  were  of  simple  shapes  and 
made  mostly  in  complete  flakes  and  blades  which  retained  the  bulb  of  percussion.  Many  of  the 
Jebel  Moya  specimens,  even  the  geometric,  retain  this  feature.  Micro-burins  are  quite  absent  from 
the  Jebel  Moya  assemblages,  though  keenly  looked  for  among  the  quantities  of  debris,  chips,  and 
small  flakes  garnered  by  the  Wellcome  Archaeological  Expedition.  Where  necessary,  the  bulb  of 
percussion  would  be  worked  down,  or  the  parent  flake  was  cut  otherwise  than  by  preparation 
notching.  That  the  Jebel  Moya  artisans,  possessing  so  many  stone-working  traditions,  should  not 
have  used  this  method  seems  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  flakes  obtainable  in  the  finer  native 
materials. 

The  diminutive  implements  recovered  at  Jebel  Moya  are  not  always  made  in  the  best  style. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  workmanship  is  poor,  for  some  examples  are  finely  trimmed 
indeed.  In  this  regard,  the  fact  that  so  many  crude  fragments  of  chalcedony  should  have  been 
so  delicately  treated  seems  to  show  further  how  this  material  was  valued. 

Small  flakes,  having  their  edges  wholly  or  partly  blunted,  are  the  simplest  artifacts  on  which 
the  typical  steep  dressing  appears,  particularly  as  in  PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  1-14  from  layer  B; 
PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  36  and  37  from  C;  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  1  and  2  from  the  later  siftings  of  the 
first  year's  excavations;  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  32-46  from  A;  and  certain  comparable  examples  in 
PI.  LXXXV.  The  plain  forms  seem  to  pass  into  geometric  shapes,  of  which  the  most  elementary 
are  the  crescents  having  the  arc  dressed.  The  most  clearly  defined  are  PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  15  and 
16  from  B;  PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  36-43  from  C;  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  1-9  from  the  siftings  of  the 
first  year's  work,  and  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  32-40  from  A.  The  smaller  of  the  foregoing  are  manu- 
factured in  chalcedonic  material  or  chert,  and  the  larger  in  quartz,  as  PI.  LXXXIII,  No.  8  from  B; 
PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  39-42  from  C;  PI.  LXXXIV,  No.  3  from  the  siftings;  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  2-4 
from  A.  Little  separates  the  crescents  from  the  lunate  forms  which  are  but  variants  of  the  first 
made  in  wider  and  relatively  shorter  pieces.  Both  these  true  forms  have  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  short  and  wide  flakes  or  pieces  of  flake  which  are  only  dressed  along  part  of  a  curvilinear  edge, 
as  PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  17  and  18  from  B,  and  comparable  objects  from  other  layers.  Particularly 
good  examples  of  the  carefully  dressed  lunate  as  a  wide  and  short  variant  of  the  crescent  are 
figured  as  Nos.  44,  45,  47-51  in  PI.  LXXXIII  from  layer  C;  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  (the  last  broken) 
in  PI.  LXXXIV  from  the  siftings;  and  Nos.  42-46  in  PI.  LXXXIV  from  A.  PI.  LXXXIV,  No.  49 
from  A,  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  trimmed  concave  end  which  conforms  in  outline  with  the  trun- 
cated lateral  flake-scar.  B  layer  has  furnished  a  curious  variant  in  a  piece  resembling  an  ellipse 
cut  across,  PI.  LXXXIII,  No.  20. 

As  flakes  having  dressed  curvilinear  sides  appear  among  the  steeply  dressed  small  artifacts,  so 
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do  triangular  and  even  trapezoidal  specimens.  They  include,  besides  such  simple  objects  as  are 
figured  in  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth  rows  of  PI.  LXXXIII  and  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  rows  of  PI.  LXXXIV,  quite  shapely  objects.  The  most  outstanding  are  PI.  LXXXIII, 
Nos.  31-35  from  layer  B,  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  22-31  from  the  later  siftings  of  the  first  year's  excava- 
tions, and  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  50-51,  57-60  from  A. 

Several  dressed  forms,  including  some  triangles,  resemble  trapezes,  especially  PI.  LXXXIII, 
Nos.  22,  28,  and  31  from  B  layer,  PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  49,  50,  and  52  from  C,  and  PI.  LXXXIV, 
Nos.  13  and  15  from  the  siftings  of  the  earlier  excavations.  Examination  of  these  and  other  figured 
examples  shows,  however,  that  the  short  edge  is  curved,  retains  the  crust,  or  is  not  trimmed. 
Nevertheless,  true  trapezes  have  certainly  been  found,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Among  them 
are  a  few  with  the  transverse  edges  blunted,  but  the  best  are  abrupted  along  the  short  edge  also, 
as  PI.  LXXXIII,  Nos.  56  and  57  from  C,  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  29-31  from  the  sifted  materials  of 
the  first  year's  work,  and  PI.  LXXXIV,  Nos.  57  and  60  from  layer  A. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SMALL  IMPLEMENTS 

Special  interest  attaches  to  several  items  figured  in  PI.  LXXXV.  This  includes  abruptly  re- 
touched and  unmistakable  products  of  the  Jebel  Moya  microlithic  industry. 

Simple  and  compound  scrapers  are  represented  by  Nos.  1-7,  recovered  in  unrecorded  condi- 
tions, Nos.  10  and  12  from  A,  which  has  also  yielded  the  hollow-scraper  No.  13,  and  Nos.  19, 
26-28,  30-36  from  C  layer.  All  these  are  made  in  chalcedony.  Steep  thick  side-scrapers  are 
figured,  No.  14  of  chalcedony  from  A,  and  No.  15  of  glassy  quartz  without  indications  of  origin. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  some  finely  dressed  awls,  No.  9  from  the  later  siftings  of  the  early 
excavations,  No.  24  from  layer  C.  These  bear  the  most  minute  dressing  along  the  converging 
edges.  These  two  implements  of  chalcedony  may  be  compared  with  PI.  LXXXIII,  No.  4  from 
layer  B,  which  though  made  in  quartz,  is  as  finely  trimmed.  No.  8  (PI.  LXXXV)  is  a  borer  fashioned 
in  a  chalcedony  flake  of  triangular  section,  the  point  now  being  defective.  No.  29,  chalcedony, 
probably  ranks  with  the  foregoing,  but  could  also  have  served  as  a  graver. 

Specimens  of  small  flakes  and  blades,  such  as  went  to  the  manufacture  of  microliths,  are  figured 
in  Nos.  16-20.  No.  16,  chalcedony,  and  No.  17,  quartz,  come  from  layer  B;  No.  18,  chalcedony, 
is  unaccompanied  by  a  record  of  discovery.  The  two  fine  blades  Nos.  19  and  20  were  found  in 
layer  C.  Though  of  quartz,  No.  20  compares  well  with  the  fine  parallel-sided  blades,  including 
No.  19,  which  were  struck  in  the  more  tractable  chalcedony.  This  appears  also  from  the  small 
pyramidal  cores  of  quartz,  Nos.  21  and  22,  from  both  of  which  several  delicate  flakes  were  detached. 
The  profuse  scarring  on  No.  24,  a  core  of  chalcedony,  shows  how  the  utmost  was  extracted  even 
from  a  split  pebble  of  superior  material. 

TECHNOLOGY 

As  a  result  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome's  foresight,  the  amassing  of  great  numbers  of 
flaked  and  worn  objects  of  stone  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  recapturing  the  methods  followed 
by  the  Jebel  Moya  artisans. 

The  quantities  of  small  irregular  knobs  of  quartz  and  other  rocks,  retaining  the  crust  of  the 
nodule  on  one  or  more  surfaces  and  showing  a  separation  scar  and  other  signs  of  intentional 
fracture,  point  to  the  craftsman's  way  of  dealing  with  knotty  lumps  and  cobbles.  Before  attempting 
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to  detach  flakes,  he  first  removed  protuberances,  PL  LXXXVI,  Nos.  1-4.  Specimens  from 
which  pieces  were  detached  are  figured  as  Nos.  5  and  6  in  PL  LXXXVI,  while  No.  7  in  the  same 
plate  is  characteristic  of  the  lumpy  and  irregular  raw  material,  in  this  instance  quartz.  Many  of 
these,  as  worn  and  retouched  margins  prove,  were  used,  mainly  as  scrapers.  (See  especially 
Pis.  LXXVII  and  LXXIX.)  Nos.  8-11  in  PL  LXXXVI  are  primary  flakes  detached  from  such  a 
cobble.  In  No.  8  an  edge  is  crudely  retouched,  but  its  companions  bear  no  signs  of  treatment. 

The  size  of  most  nodules  of  local  materials,  the  large  number  of  hammer-stones,1  as  PL 
LXXXVII,  Nos.  1-7,  and  narrow  rod-like  pieces  of  stone  with  one  or  both  ends  abraded,  as 
PL  LXXXVII,  No.  8,  indicate  how  the  prepared  and/or  manageable  nodules  and  cores  were 
flaked.  The  finer  silicates  found  in  the  district  as  pebbles  were  probably  first  subjected  to  blows 
by  such  hard  stone  hammers.  Softer  and  lighter  instruments,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
heavier  tools,  would  be  used  to  detach  delicate  narrow  flakes.  Bone  implements  may  have  served 
for  the  finer  retouching  of  certain  stone  artifacts.  In  this  connection  the  presence  of  long  narrow 
bones,  with  ends  abraded  and  bevelled  by  wear,  is  suggestive. 

As  the  pitted  area  on  its  upper  and  nether  surface  face  shows,  the  block  PL  LXXXVII,  No.  1, 
was  used  as  an  anvil. 

The  anvil-method  (i.e.  striking  the  raw  material  on  a  convenient  edge  or  ridge  of  a  rock  or 
fixed  stone)  was  probably  adopted  in  the  primary  flaking  of  gneissose,  schistose,  and  other  rocks 
occurring  naturally  in  larger  form.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  largest  cores,  such  as 
those  represented  by  Nos.  1  and  2  in  PL  LXXV,  could  have  been  flaked  otherwise.  In  this  respect 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  sundry  objects  brought  home  are  several  blocks  of  hard  rock, 
the  once-jagged  and  sharp  arrises  of  which  have  been  dulled  by  blows,  such  as  would  have  been 
dealt  in  the  operation  of  flaking  or  shaping.  Whatever  the  primary  technique,  the  flaked  con- 
stituents of  the  Jebel  Moya  culture  bear  the  signs  of  having  been  obtained  from  the  raw  materials 
by  the  most  practical  means. 

FLAKES  IN  VARIOUS  MATERIALS 

Flakes  detached  from  nodules  or  cores  of  the  various  rocks  used  at  Jebel  Moya  are  figured  in 
PL  LXXXVIII.  All  seem  to  have  been  struck  off  with  or  upon  stone.  How  the  different  materials 
have  responded  to  intentional  blows  is  well  seen,  and  the  various  features  evidenced  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  exhibited  by  the  more  commonly  used  quartz,  and  also  with  the  finer  chalcedonic 
stones.  A  few  additional  specimens  of  particular  rocks  have  been  included  in  the  series  the  better 
to  illustrate  the  traits  of  workmanship.  This  may  be  helpful  to  the  inquirer  hitherto  denied  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  signs  of  intentional  fracture  in  certain  unfamiliar  rocks.  The  following 
are  represented  in  PL  LXXXVIII:  Nos.  1-3  fine-grained  gneiss,  Nos.  4-5  quartz-schist,  Nos.  6 
and  8  fine  yellow  silcrete  sandstone,  No.  7  fine  red  silcrete  sandstone,  No.  9  coarse  opalised 
silcrete  sandstone,  Nos.  10  and  11  fine  opalised  sandstone,  Nos.  12,  17,  and  18  silicified  wood 
(fossil  wood),  Nos.  13  and  14  chert,  and  No.  15  silicified  mudstone.  Nos.  17  and  18,  though 
scrapers  with  carefully  retouched  edges,  are  included  in  this  series  because  of  the  characteristic 
features  and  scars. 


1  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  hammer-stones  mostly  spherical,  which  have  been  recovered  in  such  great  numbers 
employed  in  flaking  rocks  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pounders,        at  Jebel  Moya.  Supra,  p.  173. 
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CULTURAL  AFFINITIES 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  flaked  products  of  the  Jebel  Moya  stone  industries  evidence 
most  of  the  techniques  and  include  most  of  the  forms  evolved  by  man  during  the  time  he  used 
stone  for  implements.  The  settlers  at  Jebel  Moya  would  have  arrived  in  possession  of  a  developed 
culture  which  they  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  of  their  occupation  of  this  backwater  in  the 
Nile  Valley.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  now,  the  output  of  the  Jebel  Moya  stone  industries  is  in  the  main 
similar  to  that  of  the  Njoroan,  but  being  so  comprehensive  it  is  much  more  informative.  It  seems 
that  the  industries  noted  at  other  sites  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  mentioned  by  Seligman,1 
belong  to  the  same  Neolithic  complex.  Whether  or  not  these  shall  ever  be  demonstrated  to  be  as 
full  as  those  of  Jebel  Moya  will  depend  upon  future  research.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  excavations  on  the  scale  of  Sir  Henry  Wellcome's  can  be  carried  out  again  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  Hence,  the  series  from  Jebel  Moya  must  long  remain  as  the  standards  for  comparison. 

Note.  All  the  type-series  described  in  this  chapter  and  illustrated  in  Plates  LXXV-LXXXVIII  are  preserved 
in  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum,  London. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 

PLATE  LXXV 

1.  Massive  core-tool,  a  chopper  or  bone-crusher;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

2.  Massive  core-tool,  a  chopper  or  bone-crusher;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

3.  Crude  hand-axe  form;  coarse-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

4.  Crude  hand-axe  form;  coarse-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

5.  Massive  double  side-scraper;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

6.  Heavy  scraper,  flaked  on  one  face  only;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

7.  Heavy  scraper,  flaked  on  both  faces;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

8.  Side-scraper,  butt  steep  and  faceted;  bearing  distinct  conchoid  of  percussion;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

9.  Scraper,  with  dressed  working-edge  all  round;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

10.  Scraper,  worn  at  two  ends;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

11.  End-scraper;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

12.  Ovate  implement,  with  twisted  edge;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

13.  Ovate  implement,  with  twisted  edge;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

14.  Ovate  implement,  with  twisted  edge;  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

15.  Ovate  implement,  the  twisted  edge  much  bruised;  quartz-schist;  B  soil. 

16.  Ovate  implement,  with  straight  edge;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

17.  Knife,  with  battered  back,  flaked  on  one  face;  of  as  yet  unidentified  igneous  rock;  provenance  unknown. 

18.  Knife,  resembling  No.  17;  diorite;  provenance  unknown. 

PLATE  LXXVI 

1.  Bifacially  flaked  implement,  fine  quartz;  B  soil. 

2.  Bifacially  flaked  implement,  coarse  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

3.  Bifacially  flaked  implement,  fairly  coarse  quartz;  A  soil. 

4.  Bifacially  flaked  implement,  leaf-shaped,  fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

5.  Edge-tool,  flaked  in  piece  of  fairly  coarse  tabular  quartz;  B  soil. 

6.  Edge-tool,  flaked  in  nodule  of  coarse  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

7.  Edge-tool,  flaked  in  nodule  of  ordinary  quartz;  C  soil. 

8.  Edge-tool,  flaked  in  fragment  of  ground  axe,  diorite;  provenance  unknown. 


1  Op.  cit. 
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9.  Tool,  probably  a  plane;  flaked  in  nodule  of  normal  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

10.  Tool  adapted  from  core;  probably  a  plane;  flaked  in  nodule  of  normal  quartz;  B  soil. 

11.  Tool  adapted  from  core;  probably  a  plane;  flaked  in  nodule  of  normal  quartz;  East  Cemetery. 

12.  Tool,  probably  a  plane;  flaked  in  nodule  of  pink  quartz;  East  Cemetery. 

PLATE  LXXVII 

1.  Flake,  retaining  crust  on  left  flank;  struck  from  nodule;  coarse  quartz;  A  soil. 

2.  Flake,  retaining  some  crust  on  left  flank;  detached  from  struck  nodule;  ordinary  quality  of  quartz;  A  soil. 

3.  Flake,  struck  from  well-flaked  core;  ordinary  quality  of  quartz;  A  soil. 

4.  Flake,  struck  from  well-flaked  core;  fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

5.  Rejuvenation-flake,  struck  from  nodule;  ordinary  quality  of  quartz;  provenance  not  known. 

6.  Flake,  having  fortuitous  tang-like  lower  end;  edges  showing  signs  of  wear;  ordinary  quality  of  quartz;  A  soil. 

7.  Flake,  retaining  crust  on  left  flank ;  edges  worn ;  struck  from  nodule ;  ordinary  quality  of  quartz ;  provenance  unknown. 

8.  Flake,  struck  from  well-flaked  nodule;  prominent  bulb  of  percussion  on  obverse,  pronounced  hollow  of  percussion 
on  reverse  and  well-marked  nick  on  striking  platform  at  point  of  impact  with  hammer;  edges  worn;  fairly  coarse 
quality  of  quartz;  B  soil. 

9.  Blade,  having  worn  edges;  struck  from  core;  glassy  quartz;  B  soil. 

10.  Flake,  edge-worn;  struck  from  core;  granular  quartz;  B  soil. 

11.  Flake,  struck  from  crusted  surface  of  a  nodule;  slightly  trimmed  on  left  edge;  ordinary  quality  of  quartz;  B  soil. 

12.  Coarse  flake,  edges  slightly  trimmed;  struck  from  a  flaked-down  nodule;  poor  quality  of  milky  quartz;  C  soil. 

13.  Flake,  slightly  worn  or  trimmed;  struck  from  core  of  coarse  quartz;  C  soil. 

14.  Fine  flake;  left  edge  treated  by  removal  of  slivers,  otherwise  slightly  worn  or  retouched;  struck  from  core  of  good 
quality  of  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

15.  Irregular  plunging  flake;  edge-worn  or  trimmed  on  the  left;  struck  from  a  flaked-down  nodule;  coarse  quartz;  B  soil. 

16.  Fine  blade  struck  from  a  core  of  good  quality  of  quartz;  B  soil. 

17.  Flaked  lump  struck  from  a  nodule  of  coarse  quartz;  left  edge  sharpened  by  the  removal  of  some  slivers;  C  soil. 

18.  Flake,  showing  a  fairly  prominent  swelling  of  percussion;  the  fortuitous  concave  edge  at  top  on  the  right  utilised; 
the  left  edge  chamfered;  struck  from  a  flaked-down  nodule;  poor  quality  of  quartz;  C  soil. 

19.  Thick  flat  flake;  the  fortuitous  concave  edge  at  top  slightly  retouched;  left  edge  chamfered;  coarse  glassy  quartz; 
C  soil. 

20.  Parallel-sided  blade,  struck  from  a  core  of  fine  quartz;  C  soil. 
PLATE  LXXVIII 

Simple  tools  made  in  a  variety  of  coarse  flakes,  the  edges  of  all  retouched. 
1-3.  Fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

4.  Glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 

5.  Coarse  bluish  quartz;  A  soil. 

6.  Coarse  quartz;  A  soil. 

7.  Fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

8.  Glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 

9.  Rather  granular  quartz;  B  soil. 

10.  Poor  quality  glassy  quartz;  B  soil. 

11.  Exceptionally  good  blade  struck  from  a  core  of  coarse  quartz;  B  soil. 

12.  Fine  quartz;  B  soil. 

13.  Glassy  quartz;  B  soil. 

14.  Fine  quartz;  B  soil. 

15.  Coarse  quartz;  C  soil. 

16.  Coarse  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

17.  Rather  coarse  quartz;  C  soil. 
18-22.  Coarse  quartz;  C  soil. 
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PLATE  LXXIX 


1.  Side-scraper,  right  edge  crudely  trimmed,  left  edge  slightly  worn;  made  on  slice  of  nodule  of  coarse  quartz;  A  soil. 

2.  Concave  scraper;  flake  struck  from  nodule  of  coarse  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

3.  Small  concave  scraper;  fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

4.  Knife  made  in  flake  of  good  grade  of  quartz;  shouldered  on  the  right,  possibly  for  hafting;  provenance  unknown. 

5.  Round  scraper;  silicified  wood;  provenance  unknown. 

6.  Steep  scraper;  chert;  provenance  unknown. 

7.  Steep  scraper  made  on  a  knob  of  good  grade  of  quartz;  A  soil. 

8.  Multiple-edged  scraper;  coarse  quartz;  A  soil. 

9.  Steep  scraper,  fine  glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 

10.  End-scraper,  fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

11.  Side-scraper,  glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 

12.  Side-scraper,  ordinary  quality  local  quartz;  A  soil. 

13.  Scraper  made  in  crusted  flake  of  ordinary  quality  of  quartz;  B  soil. 

14.  Steep  scraper  made  on  fragment  of  knob,  coarse  quartz;  B  soil. 

15.  Side-and-end  scraper,  chalcedony;  B  soil. 

16.  Combined  concave  and  end-scraper  made  on  crusted  flake  of  glassy  quartz;  edge  trimmed  on  both  faces;  B  soil. 

17.  Scraper;  fine  milky  quartz;  B  soil. 

18.  Small  blade,  having  trimmed  edges;  fine  milky  quartz;  B  soil. 

19.  Steep  scraper,  edge-trimmed;  made  on  a  piece  of  tabular  quartz;  B  soil. 

20.  Steep  end-scraper,  worked  on  an  irregular  flake  of  coarse  quartz;  B  soil. 

21.  End-scraper  made  on  rough  piece  of  coarse  quartz;  B  soil. 

22.  Inclined  end-scraper;  well  flaked  and  boldly  retouched  on  the  right;  coarse  glassy  quartz;  B  soil. 

23.  Side-scraper  made  on  crusted  flake  of  fine  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

24.  Side-scraper,  the  left  edge  delicately  retouched;  fine  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

25.  Short  blade;  retouched  delicately  along  the  left  edge,  and  boldly  along  the  right;  C  soil. 

26.  Side-and-end  scraper,  fashioned  on  thick  flake  of  milky  quartz;  C  soil. 

27.  Straight-edged  side-scraper,  fashioned  on  flake  of  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

28.  Scraper  made  on  thick  slice  of  a  nodule;  coarse  quartz;  C  soil. 

29.  Steep  scraper;  glassy  quartz  of  poor  quality;  C  soil. 

30.  Scraper,  made  on  a  slice  of  nodule;  good  quality  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

31.  Steep  end-scraper;  made  on  slice  of  nodule;  glassy  quartz  of  poor  quality;  C  soil. 

32.  End-scraper,  with  inclined  face;  made  on  crusted  piece  of  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 


PLATE  LXXX 

1.  Graver,  made  on  thick  flake;  graver-facets  on  right  backed  against  steep  edge  on  left;  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

2.  Graver,  made  on  piece  of  flaked  quartz  of  fair  quality;  two  graver-facets  on  left  backed  against  steep  edge  on  right; 
provenance  unknown. 

3.  Graver,  made  on  thick  flake  of  fairly  fine  quartz;  graver-facet  on  left  backed  against  steep  edge  on  right;  A  soil. 

4.  Graver,  made  on  thick  flake  of  fine  quartz;  graver-facet  on  right  backed  against  steep  edge  on  left;  provenance 
unknown. 

5.  Small  graver,  made  on  flake  of  fine  glassy  quartz;  graver-facet  on  right  backed  against  steep  flank  on  left;  C  soil. 

6.  Graver,  made  on  flake;  graver-facet  on  right  backed  against  graver-facets  on  left;  fine  glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 

7.  Flake  struck  from  partly  flaked-down  nodule  retaining  some  crust,  the  fortuitous  chisel-like  lower  end  showing 
signs  of  considerable  wear;  coarse  quartz;  B  soil. 

8.  Bifacially  flaked  implement,  with  concave  and  gouge-like  working  edge  at  the  lower  and  wider  end;  milky  quartz; 
B  soil. 

9.  Implement  combining  graver  (graver-facet  on  left  backed  against  graver-facet  and  steep  edge  on  right)  and  gouge; 
the  slightly  retouched  edge  worn;  glassy  quartz;  B  soil. 
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10.  Wide  short  chisel-like  implement,  made  in  flake  retaining  some  crust;  cutting-edge  at  lower  end  achieved  by  removal 
of  transverse  flake;  fine  quartz;  A  soil. 

11.  Chisel-like  tool,  made  in  piece  of  tabular  quartz  of  fairly  good  quality,  by  removal  of  transverse  flake  at  lower  end; 
A  soil. 

12.  Small  chisel-like  tool  with  bevelled  cutting-edge;  milky  quartz;  East  Cemetery. 

13.  Small  gouge-like  tool;  cutting-edge  brought  to  shape  by  retouch;  bluish  glassy  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

14.  Chisel-like  tool;  edge  unworn;  glassy  quartz;  C  soil. 

15.  Chisel-like  tool,  its  well-defined  bevelled  cutting-edge  slightly  worn;  glassy  quartz;  B  soil. 

16.  Chisel-like  tool;  edge  much  worn;  granular  quartz;  B  soil. 

17.  Chisel-like  tool;  edge  much  worn;  glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 

18.  Small  gouge-like  tool;  working  edge  much  worn;  milky  glassy  quartz;  A  soil. 


PLATE  LXXXI 

Arrow-heads. 

a.  1-4.    From  A  soil. 
5-11.    From  B  soil. 

12-  19.    From  C  soil. 
All  quartz. 

b.  1-10.  From  above  C  soil. 
1 1-20.  From  below  C  soil. 
21-30.    Provenance  unknown. 

Nos.  1,  3,  7-19,  21-22,  24-30  quartz;  No.  2  natrolite;  Nos.  4-6,  20,  and  23  chalcedony. 

c.  1-8.    From  above  C  soil. 
9-12.    From  below  C  soil. 

13-  17.    Provenance  unknown. 

Nos.  1,  12,  15-17  silicified  wood;  Nos.  2-3,  5,  7,  13-14  chert;  Nos.  4,  8-9  carnelian;  No.  6  grey  quartz;  No.  10 
agate. 

d.  1-3.  From  A  soil. 
4.  From  B  soil. 
5-6.  From  C  soil. 

Nos.  1,  3,  5-6  chert;  4  pottery. 

PLATE  LXXXII 

Preparation  of  arrow-heads. 

Flakes  of  quartz,  chalcedony,  quartz-schist,  and  natrolite,  most  primarily  notched  at  base  before  flake  was  worked  to 
arrow-head  form. 

1.  Triangular  untreated  flake;  quartz. 

2.  Notched  flake,  quartz-schist. 

3.  Notched  flake,  natrolite. 
4-9.  Notched  flake,  quartz. 

10.  Notched  flake,  quartz-schist. 

11.  Arrow-head,  fairly  well  advanced  in  preparation;  notch  and  left  side  trimmed. 
12-15.  Notched  flake,  quartz. 

16.  Notched  flake,  quartz  (rock-crystal). 

17.  Notched  flake,  quartz. 

18.  Notched  flake,  steeply  trimmed  in  microlithic  style;  chalcedony. 

19.  Notched  flake,  chalcedony. 

20.  Leaf-shaped  arrow-head  in  preparation,  showing  beginnings  of  trimming. 
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PLATE  LXXXIII 


Series  of  microlithic  forms. 


1-3. 

Chalcedony/ 

4-11. 

Quartz. 

12. 

Chalcedony. 

13-14. 

Quartz. 

15. 

Chalcedony. 

16. 

Quartz. 

17-26. 

Chalcedony. 

27. 

Agate. 

28. 

Quartz. 

29-33. 

Chalcedony. 

34. 

Quartz. 

35. 

Chalcedony.. 

36-38. 

Carnelian.  1 

39-42. 

Quartz.  > 

43-57. 

Chalcedony.) 

From  B  soil. 


PLATE  LXXXW 

Series  of  microlithic  forms. 


1-3. 

Chalcedony.  ] 

4. 

Quartz.  > 

5-31. 

Chalcedony.  J 

32. 

Chalcedony." 

33-36. 

Quartz. 

37-38. 

Chalcedony. 

39-40. 

Quartz. 

41. 

Agate. 

42. 

Quartz. 

43. 

Carnelian. 

44-50. 

Chalcedony. 

51. 

Quartz. 

52-57. 

Chalcedony. 

58-60. 

Quartz. 

From  the  later  siftings  of  the  1910-1911  excavations. 


From  A  soil. 


PLATE  LXXXV 

1-7.  Small  scrapers,  chalcedony;  provenance  unknown. 

8.  Borer,  point  broken,  chalcedony;  A  soil. 

9.  Awl,  quartz;  A  soil. 

10.  Scraper,  chalcedony;  A  soil. 

11.  Awl,  chalcedony;  siftings  of  first  season's  work. 

12.  Scraper,  chalcedony;  A  soil. 

13.  Improvised  hollow-scraper,  chalcedony;  provenance  unknown. 

14.  Steep  side-scraper,  chalcedony;  A  soil. 

15.  Steep  side-scraper,  glassy  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

16.  Flake,  chalcedony;  B  soil. 

17.  Flake,  quartz;  B  soil. 

18.  Flake,  chalcedony;  provenance  unknown. 
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19.  Blade,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

20.  Blade,  quartz;  C  soil. 

21-22.  Cores,  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

23.  Core,  chalcedony;  provenance  unknown. 

24.  Awl,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

25.  Flake,  steeply  dressed  along  lateral  edges;  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

26.  End-scraper  on  flake;  two  long  edges  retouched  also;  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

27.  "Thumb-nail"  scraper,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 
28-29.  Borers,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

30.  Core-rejuvenation  flake,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

31.  Steep  scraper,  made  on  piece  of  thick  chalcedony  flake;  C  soil. 

32.  Steep  round  scraper,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 
33-36.  Small  scrapers,  chalcedony;  C  soil. 

PLATE  LXXXVI 

Treatment  of  quartz. 

1-4.     Knobs  removed  in  the  preparation  of  cobbles. 
5-6.     Prepared  cobbles. 

7.  Untreated  cobble. 

8.  Primary  flake  removed  from  cobble,  and  crudely  retouched. 
9-11.    Primary  flakes  removed  from  cobbles. 

PLATE  LXXXVH 

Technology. 

1.  Anvil;  coarse  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

2.  Hammer-stone,  bruised  all  round  from  use;  fine-grained  diorite;  provenance  unknown. 

3.  Hammer-stone,  bruised  from  use  at  both  ends;  coarse-grained  diorite;  provenance  unknown. 

4.  Hammer-stone  and  flaker,  bruised  at  both  ends  and  along  sides;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

5.  Hammer-stone,  bruised  at  both  ends,  flake-scarred  on  faces;  fine-grained  diorite;  provenance  unknown. 

6.  Hammer-stone,  bruised  at  ends;  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

7.  Hammer-stone,  bruised  at  ends;  quartz;  provenance  unknown. 

8.  Flaker,  bruised  at  one  end  and  broken  at  the  other;  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 
PLATE  LXXXVIH 

B.  Series  showing  features  of  intentional  fracture  in  various  rocks. 

1.  Flake,  obverse,  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

2.  Flake,  separation  surface,  fine-grained  gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

3.  Flake,  separation  surface  showing  ridged  protuberance  near  point  of  percussion  (anvil-technique?),  fine-grained 
gneiss;  provenance  unknown. 

4.  Flake,  obverse,  struck  from  core,  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

5.  Flake,  separation  surface  showing  diffused  swelling  of  percussion,  quartz-schist;  provenance  unknown. 

6.  Core,  profusely  flaked,  fine  yellow  silcrete  sandstone;  C  soil. 

7.  Flake,  struck  from  core,  fine  red  silcrete  sandstone;  surface. 

8.  Flake,  showing  diffused  swelling  near  point  of  percussion,  fine  yellow  silcrete  sandstone;  A  soil. 

9.  Flake,  separation  surface,  coarse  opalised  silcrete  sandstone;  East  Cemetery. 

10.  Flake,  separation  surface  showing  slight  and  diffused  swelling  of  percussion,  fine  opalised  silcrete  sandstone; 
provenance  unknown. 

11.  Flake,  obverse,  fine  opalised  silcrete  sandstone;  provenance  unknown. 
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12.  Scraper,  obverse  of  flake,  silicified  wood  (fossil  wood);  surface. 

13.  Flake,  obverse,  showing  fair  conchoid  of  percussion,  chalcedony;  A  soil. 

14.  Flake,  obverse,  chert;  A  soil. 

15.  Flake,  separation  surface  showing  two  conchoids  of  percussion  and  low  diffused  swelling,  silicified  mudstone; 
provenance  unknown. 

16.  Flake,  obverse,  silicified  mudstone;  provenance  unknown. 

17.  Scraper,  separation  surface,  obverse,  silicified  wood  (fossil  wood);  surface. 

18.  Scraper,  obverse,  silicified  wood  (fossil-wood);  surface. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  POTTERY 

The  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  its  interest,  to  the  present  writer,  was 
at  first  overshadowed  by  its  sheer  bulk.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  every  basketful  of  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  debris  removed  during  the  excavation  contained  some  fragments  of  pottery,  and  the 
whole  vast  accumulation  of  sherds  was  eventually  transported  to  England.  The  diaries  show  that 
Dixon,  at  least,  suggested  that  the  potsherds  should  be  roughly  sorted  as  they  came  from  the 
sifting-machines  and  the  useless  material  relegated  at  once  to  the  dump  heaps  on  the  site,  but 
Mr.  Wellcome  received  such  proposals  with  disfavour.  He  directed  that  everything  should  be 
"conserved  for  study".  It  is  true  that  in  doing  so  he  was  only  carrying  out  a  thoroughly  sound 
principle  to  its  logical  extreme,  but  the  result  was  a  trifle  intimidating  to  those  ultimately  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  study.  Confronted,  as  were  the  writer  and  Mr.  Kirwan  in  1937,  with  many 
tons  of  potsherds,  the  only  practicable  policy  to  pursue  was  one  of  ruthless  but  not  indiscriminate 
discarding.  A  large  quantity  of  plain  and  undocumented  fragments  could  safely  be,  and  was, 
jettisoned  without  more  ado,  and  a  later  succession  of  sortings  in  time  reduced  the  tonnage  to  a 
residue  of  manageable  but  still  considerable  proportions.  The  pottery  from  the  first,  and  part  of 
the  second,  seasons'  work  had  already  been  sorted  (see  Introductory  Chapter,  p.  9),  and  the 
choicer  sherds  from  this  collection  were  carefully  packed  in  wooden  trays  nailed  up  again  in 
packing-cases.  If  these  sherds  are  the  cream  of  the  1910-1912  pottery — and  indeed  many  of  them 
are  finer  than  anything  found  during  the  last  two  seasons — it  is  likely  that  the  skim  milk  is  repre- 
sented by  at  least  some  of  the  undocumented  sherds  mentioned  above  and  which  had  been  re- 
packed and  stored. 

In  comparison  with  the  mountain  of  potsherds,  the  number  of  complete  pots  recovered  is 
disappointingly  small,  and  the  number  of  whole  ones  smaller  still.  The  majority  of  the  pots  shown 
in  the  photographs  were  originally  found  broken  and  were  skilfully  reconstructed  not  long  after 
the  fragments  were  brought  to  England. 

The  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  complete  pots  is  simply  that  practically  all  the  pottery  from 
Jebel  Moya  is  domestic  ware.  Vessels  made  for  everyday  use  could  not  be  expected  to  survive 
intact;  they  would  remain  in  use  until  broken,  and  their  fragments,  when  thrown  away,  would  in 
time  be  widely  scattered  by  the  traffic  of  the  settlement.  It  happened  but  rarely  that  the  excavators 
came  upon  all  the  pieces  of  a  broken  pot  lying  close  together  in  a  recognisable  group,  except  in 
a  grave.  Most  of  the  complete  or  partially  complete  pots  which  have  survived  were  found,  often 
broken,  in  graves,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  pots  not  actually  recorded  as  having 
been  found  with  burials  may  also  have  been  preserved  in  unrecognised  graves.  Many  graves  in 
the  B  stratum  were  quite  indistinguishable,  as  preceding  pages  have  shown.  Funerary  equipment 
of  any  kind  was  rare  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  in  all  cases  that  these  pots 
intentionally  formed  part  of  such  equipment.  Assuming  that  they  did,  it  is  evident  that  pots  of 
the  plainest  and  coarsest  ware  were  usually  selected  on  the  infrequent  occasions  when  they  were 
required  for  this  purpose. 
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The  whole  pots,  and  those  which  could  be  reconstructed  or  restored,  are  shown  in  Pis.  CVIII  to 
CXIII.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  described  with  the  graves  in  which  they  were  found  (see 
Chap.  II)  and  the  others  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  with  a  few  obvious  and 
striking  exceptions,  they  form  a  rather  dull  collection,  and  one  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly 
representative  of  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  as  a  whole.  The  high  proportion  of  decorated  sherds 
yielded  by  the  excavation  shows  that  most  of  the  pots  made  on  the  site  were  decorated  in  some 
way,  but  those  shown  in  the  photographs  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  Some 
of  the  fragments  illustrated  in  the  plates  give  tantalising  glimpses  of  the  fine  vessels  which  must  at 
one  time  have  existed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  the  little  group  of  pots,  which  chance  has 
preserved  out  of  many  thousands,  without  regret  for  the  loss  of  many  others  more  worthy  to  have 
survived. 

On  theoretical  grounds  it  might  seem  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  collected  potsherds 
from  any  "section"  of  the  site  must  include  all  the  fragments  of  quite  a  number  of  pots,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  sort  out  these  fragments  and  to  reconstruct  at  least  some  of  the  vessels. 
Moved  by  these  considerations  the  writer  and  Mr.  Kirwan  hopefully  embarked  on  a  piece-by-piece 
scrutiny  of  the  sherds  from  a  selected  "section"  in  an  endeavour  to  recover  a  few  more  complete 
pots.  This  effort  met  with  not  a  glimmer  of  success  and  was  abandoned  when  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  achieving  any  result  became  apparent.  The  potsherds  from,  say,  a  1913-1914  "section" 
of  B  soil  were  not  a  handful  which  could  be  spread  out  on  a  table  or  even  on  a  large  floor.  They 
had  been  sifted  from  some  500  cubic  metres  of  debris  and  filled  many  sacks ;  and  even  if  the  hypo- 
thesis on  which  work  was  proceeding  had  been  true,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  fragments 
of  a  particular  pot  were  all  in  the  same  sack.  Subsequent  evidence  tended  to  show  that  they  were 
probably  not  even  in  the  collected  sherds  of  the  whole  "section",  and  that  the  original  assumption 
that  they  were  had  been  over-optimistic.  Still,  although,  as  it  turned  out,  the  statistical  odds 
against  success  were  too  great,  the  attempt  was  worth  making. 

If  the  excavation  yielded  only  a  restricted  range  of  complete  pots,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
possible  to  distinguish  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  types,  and  these  are  shown  in  Pis.  LXXXIX 
to  XCIII.  Where  the  complete  outline  and  section  of  a  pot  are  drawn  in  full  lines  on  these  type- 
sheets,  they  are  based  either  on  the  actual  pot,  or  on  fragments  large  enough  to  enable  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  original  vessel  to  be  accurately  determined.  In  those  cases  where  the  outline 
is  completed  in  dotted  lines,  the  reconstruction  is  reasonably  probable  except  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  missing  base  was  originally  round  or  flattened.  In  yet  other,  and  more  doubtful, 
cases  a  possible  restoration  is  suggested  in  broken  lines  and  marked  with  a  query.  These  restora- 
tions are  frankly  conjectural,  yet  they  are  not  pure  flights  of  fancy.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  based  on  types  known  to  have  been  found  on  other  sites,  but  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  pots  of  the  form  indicated  definitely  existed  at  Jebel  Moya.  Beyond  these  are  rims 
and  necks,  mostly  of  very  large  pots,  to  which  not  even  a  conjectural  body  could  be  attached.  As 
many  of  the  types  which  constitute  this  corpus  of  pottery  have  been  built  up  from  sherds,  their 
sections,  for  what  they  are  worth,  were  readily  obtainable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  types  have 
been  drawn  in  half-section,  even  though  a  simple  outline  may  be  a  more  elegant  method  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  classification  of  the  type  forms  is  not  without  system,  but  it  is  an  ad  hoc  classification  and 
is  not  intended  to  indicate,  or  to  suggest,  an  evolutionary  or  chronological  sequence.  There  is,  in 
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fact,  no  evidence  of  an  evolutionary  "series"  in  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery.  The  different  forms,  and 
the  varieties  of  ware  and  decoration,  which  can  be  distinguished  have  not  developed  on  the  site 
itself,  but  are  clearly  the  result  of  diverse  influences  from  outside  the  valley. 

Before  dealing  with  the  pottery  forms  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  varieties  of 
ware  and  decoration.  These  are  almost  exclusively  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  might  be 
called  an  "African"  character,  owing  little  or  nothing  to  Egyptian  inspiration,  and  there  is  in 
consequence  not  much  material  from  other  ancient  sites  in  the  Sudan  with  which  to  compare  them. 
South  of  Meroe,  apart  from  a  minor  exploration  of  a  site  at  Faragab,1  near  Bara  in  Kordofan 
Province,  and  a  few  sites  in  the  Western  Desert,2  no  scientific  excavation  of  ancient  sites  has  taken 
place.  We  have  therefore  to  rely  largely  on  surface  or  accidental  finds,  mostly  undated,  and  mostly 
included  in  the  collections  in  the  Antiquities  Museum  in  Khartoum.  At  Meroe  itself,  the  most 
important  site,  we  are  in  little  better  case.  The  extensive  pyramid  fields,  excavated  by  Reisner  with 
meticulous  care,  have  yet  to  be  fully  published.  They  are,  moreover,  the  burial-places  of  the 
Egyptianised  and  Hellenised  royal  and  aristocratic  families  in  which  the  native  element  is  almost 
totally  obscured  by  foreign  influence.  The  city  site  and  adjacent  cemeteries  were  excavated  by 
Professor  John  Garstang  for  the  University  of  Liverpool  from  1909  to  1914,  and  circumstances 
have  conspired  to  prevent  the  result  of  his  work  from  being  put  on  record  as  adequately  as  could 
have  been  wished.  The  material  from  these  excavations  has  been  widely  scattered,  and  a  visit 
which  the  writer  and  Mr.  Kirwan  made  to  Liverpool  to  examine  records  and  photographs  did 
little  to  supplement  the  published  interim  reports.  In  particular  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace 
the  number  of  potsherds  from  the  city  mounds  which  Garstang  is  known  to  have  collected.  A 
few  of  these  are  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  first  season's  work;3  others,  left  in  a  hut  on  the  site, 
were  rescued  on  behalf  of  the  Sudan  Government  by  the  writer  some  years  ago  and  are  now  in 
Khartoum.  The  pottery  from  sites  farther  north,  such  as  Sanam  Abu  Dom,  Gamai,  and  Faras, 
shows  strong  Egyptian  or  Mediterranean  influence,  and  it  is  only  occasionally,  and  then  in  form 
rather  than  in  decoration,  that  "African"  pottery  can  be  detected  on  these  sites. 

The  comparison  of  Jebel  Moya  pottery  with  modern  Sudanese  fabrics,  not  less  important  than 
its  comparison  with  ancient  wares,  happily  presents  no  difficulty.  The  writer  is  himself  not  un- 
acquainted with  this  modern  pottery,  but  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Sudan  Notes  and  Records}  The  methods  used  to-day  by  the  women  of  Darfur, 
described  and  illustrated  by  Arkell,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  employed  by  the  women 
of  the  Nuba  Hills.  But  as  the  Nuba  pottery  has  closer  affinities  than  other  Sudanese  pottery  with 
that  from  Jebel  Moya,  reference  will  frequently  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  two  admirable  and 
highly  informative  articles  contributed  by  Crowfoot. 

Practically  all  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  is  what  the  excavators  called  "granitic";  that  is,  the 
backing  of  the  clay  is  crushed  granite,  and  the  fractures  of  the  different  wares  show  grains  of 
quartz  and  little  specks  of  grey  mica  or  larger  particles  of  golden  mica.  There  are  variations  in  the 
fabrics,  variations  in  colour,  variation  from  coarse  to  finely  levigated,  and  from  soft  to  hard 


1  A  Prehistoric  Site  in  Northern  Kordofan,  by  C.  G.  Seligman, 
Annals,  vol.  VII,  p.  107. 

2  A  Desert  Odyssey  of  a  Thousand  Miles,  by  D.  Newbold, 
S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (1);  An  Exploration  in  the  South  Libyan  Desert, 
by  D.  Newbold  and  W.  B.  K.  Shaw,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XI. 


3  Meroe,  the  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  Garstang,  Griffith,  Sayce. 

4  See,  for  example,  Pottery  Making  on  the  Blue  Nile,  by 
H.  A.  Macmichael,  vol.  V,  p.  31 ;  Nuba  Pots  in  the  Gordon  College, 
vol.  VII  (2),  p.  18,  and  Further  Notes  on  Pottery,  vol.  VIII,  p.  125, 
by  J.  W.  Crowfoot;  Darfur  Pottery,  by  A.  J.  Arkell,  vol.  XXII,  p.  79. 
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burned,  though  none  of  the  ware  is  very  soft.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pottery  is  red,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  black-polished  ware  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  buff  and  greyish  colouring. 

The  black  ware  has  been  coloured  by  the  method  already  well  described  elsewhere  by  Crowfoot1 
and  others,  and  still  in  use,  viz.  by  putting  the  pots,  still  hot  from  the  firing,  into  prepared  nests 
of  organic  matter  such  as  fine  chaff,  powdered  dried  dung,  or  leaves.  The  blackening  is  due  to 
the  carbonisation  of  the  organic  material  and  it  penetrates  from  1  to  2  mm.  into  the  fabric  of  the 
pot,  so  that  a  typical  fracture  shows  a  middle  streak  of  red  with  an  edging  of  black  on  either  side. 
This  method  leaves  the  pot,  which  has  already  been  polished,  bright  and  shining,  and  the  effect  is 
quite  different  from  the  dull,  sooty  blackening  caused  by  a  smoky  fire  on  a  cooking-pot.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  of  the  use  of  graphite  for  blackening,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  black-topped  Kerma  ware  or  as  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  Sudan  to-day.  But 
whether  a  graphitic  powder  or  organic  matter  is  used  for  blackening  pottery,  the  carbon  colouring 
burns  away  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  the  pot  red  on  cooling.  Experiments  with  the  black-topped 
Kerma  ware  showed  this  many  years  ago,  and  an  interesting  example  of  the  same  thing  was  seen 
in  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery.  By  one  of  those  freak  coincidences  which  sometimes  occur,  it  was 
found  that  a  fragment  of  black-polished  ware  from  one  part  of  the  site  exactly  fitted  a  piece  of 
red  pottery  from  quite  another  part.  Obviously  they  had  both  been  fragments  of  the  same  black- 
polished  pot,  but  one  had  by  some  chance  been  raked  into  the  heart  of  a  cooking  fire  and  the 
carbon  colouring  burnt  away.  Incidentally,  the  wide  separation  of  these  two  fragments  showed 
how  vain  was  the  attempt,  referred  to  above,  to  find  all  the  pieces  of  one  pot  in  the  collected  sherds 
from  one  "section". 

In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  pottery  collected  from  the  site,  there  is  no  record  in  any  of  the 
diaries  of  the  finding  of  a  kiln.  This  is  evidence,  negative  but  strong,  that  the  pots  were  fired  a 
few  at  a  time  in  holes  in  the  ground  by  a  process  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Nuba  women 
at  the  present  time.2 

The  earliest  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya  is  neither  red  nor  black;  it  varies  in  colour  from  buff  or 
ochre  to  pink,  depending,  possibly,  on  the  firing.  It  is  represented  by  a  quantity  of  sherds  found 
on  D  surface  during  the  final  clearing  of  square  O.  7,  P.  8,  and  collectively  registered  under  O.C. 
3317.  There  is  also  another  small  collection,  O.C.  4071,  recorded  as  found  in  "a  shallow  pit  in 
gebel  under  D  soil"  in  square  K.  10,  L.  1 1.  It  is  a  rather  soft  ware  with  an  impressed  decoration 
{see  below),  but  its  most  striking  characteristic  is  that  its  surface  is  flecked  with  minute  glistening 
particles.  Dixon,  in  his  diary,  describes  it  as  "speckly  ...  as  if  powdered  nacreous  shells  had  been 
mixed  with  the  clay" — a  good  description,  whether  shells  were  actually  used  or  not.  On  some 
sherds,  however,  the  tiny  flecks  have  a  distinctly  golden  glint,  which  suggests  mica,  and  the  silvery 
specks  may  possibly  be  mica  too.  This  early  pottery  is  too  fragmentary  to  enable  the  forms  to  be 
recovered,  but  the  rim  pieces  show  that  the  vessels  in  use  were  open  bowls,  most  of  them  with 
incurving  rims  such  as  G.  1  or  H.  2  on  the  type-sheet  PI.  XC.  There  was  often  some  thickening 
on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  and  some  of  the  bowls  must  have  been  of  considerable  size  considering 
the  thickness — or  more  properly  the  thinness — of  the  ware.  One  of  the  rim  pieces  from  O.C.  4071, 
for  instance  {see  Fig.  106),  shows  it  to  be  part  of  a  bowl  which  was  about  30  cm.  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth. 


1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VIII,  p.  131.  2  Ibid.,  PI.  XII. 
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The  impressed  patterns  (PI.  XCIV)  on  this  type  of  pottery  are  not  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  fibre  mat  or  plaited  basket-work ;  their  appearance  suggests  rather  that  they  were  made  by 
rolling  a  suitably  shaped  object  over  the  surface  of  the  plastic  clay.  The  impression,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  seen,  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  pot,  and  it  was  probably  applied  not  so  much  for 
decorative  purposes  as  to  provide  a  rough  surface  which  the  hands  could  easily  grip.  This 
impressed  ware,  though  used  by  the  earliest  settlers  at  Jebel  Moya,  continued  to  be  made  in 
diminishing  quantities  throughout  the  period  of  occupation.  The  following  figures  illustrate  this. 
In  a  random  selection  of  481  sherds  of  this  ware  from  the  pottery  found  during  the  last  two  seasons' 
work,  275  came  from  the  C  stratum,  including  D  surface,  166  from  the  B,  and  40  from  the  A  layer. 
This  collection  of  sherds  is  not,  of  course,  the  total  amount  of  this  kind  of  pottery  which  was 
found,  but  it  was  a  representative  sample  and  probably  fairly  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  ware. 


It  should  be  added  that  a  quantity  of  this  pottery  was  found  at  unknown  levels  during  the  first 
season's  excavations  and  a  smaller  amount  during  the  second  season.  The  sherds  from  the  higher 
levels  have  not  the  same  speckled  surface  as  those  from  the  lowest,  but  the  method  of  decoration 
is  the  same. 

This  "  rolling  "  technique  is  still  in  use  in  the  Southern  Sudan.  The  Bari  women  use  an  ingenious 
twist  of  green  palm-leaf,1  but  an  appliance  of  this  kind  would  not  produce  any  of  the  patterns  to 
be  seen  on  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery.  Fig.  107,  from  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  Crowfoot,2  shows  a  wooden 
instrument  used  by  the  Ngogo  women,  and  this,  when  rolled  over  the  surface  of  the  pot,  produces 
a  moulded  chevron  pattern  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  sherds  from 
Jebel  Moya  illustrated  in  PI.  XCIV  A.  Of  these  fragments,  those  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  and  12 
are  from  D  surface,  6  is  from  the  C  stratum,  and  5  and  7  from  the  A  stratum.  The  stratification 
of  those  marked  8,  9,  10,  13,  and  14  is  unknown.  A  different  pattern  is  to  be  seen  on  the  sherds 
shown  in  PI.  XCIV  B  and  D.  Here  the  impressions  in  several  cases  appear  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  notched  roller  only  about  3  cm.  long,  and  the  decoration  has  been  applied  in  bands.  These 
bands  can  clearly  be  discerned  on  such  sherds  as  2  and  6,  PI.  XCIV  B  and  7,  PI.  XCIV  D;  on 
the  sherd  8,  PI.  XCIV  D,  the  impression  has  been  rolled  on  diagonally.  The  overlap  of  the  pattern 
caused  by  the  lifting  of  the  roller  is  visible  on  the  rim  piece  2,  PI.  XCIV  D,  on  the  base  14, 
PI.  XCIV  A,  and  it  is  also  indicated  on  the  fragment  from  which  form  H.  2  on  the  type-sheet  has 
been  reconstructed.  The  patterns  on  all  the  sherds  in  PI.  XCIV  B  and  D  are  of  the  same  general 
type,  but  no  two  of  them  are  identical ;  and  although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  wooden 


Fig.  106.  Section  of  rim 
of  early  pot.  1 :2. 


Fig.  107.  Wooden  implement  for 
decorating  pottery  (modern). 


1  Ibid.,  p.  136. 


2  Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VIII,  PI.  XIII. 
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implement  capable  of  producing  any  of  these  impressions,  it  seems  more  inherently  probable  that 
they  were  made  by  using  some  natural  object  readily  available.  The  writer,  however,  confesses  him- 
self unable  to  specify  any  such  object.  The  pattern  on  the  sherd  1,  PI.  XCIV  C,  which  is  unlike  any 
of  the  others,  may  have  been  made  by  rolling  some  object  of  vegetable  origin  over  the  pot,  and  a 
head  of  grain  seems  to  have  been  used  on  the  fragment  3  in  PI.  XCIV  A.  The  impression  on  the 
pieces  1,  3,  and  6,  PI.  XCIV  D,  and  8  in  PL  XCIV  C,  is  not  so  deep  as  those  on  the  other  sherds 
illustrated.  These  fragments,  marked  A.  2  and  hence  probably  from  the  East  Cemetery,  are  of 
a  hard,  deep  pink  ware,  and  the  pots  were  probably  fairly  dry  when  the  impression  was  applied. 
The  ware  of  which  the  sherds  not  already  mentioned  are  made  is  indicated  in  the  description  of 
plates  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  horizontal  distribution,  this  impressed  ware  is  largely  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
excavated  area  and  most  of  it  was  found  within  the  rectangle  M.  5,  P.  9.  In  this  rectangle  452 
fragments,  out  of  the  total  of  481  mentioned  on  p.  203,  were  found,  with  7  fragments  on  ground 
bordering  it  to  the  west.  Only  22  are  recorded  as  coming  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
excavated  area,  and  these  were  scattered  over  the  rectangle  I.  9,  L.  13.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
sherds  referred  to  were  selected  from  those  found  during  the  last  two  seasons'  work.  Those  found 
during  the  first  season  must  have  come  mainly  from  the  south-western  area,  and  the  fragments 
recovered  by  Bates  during  the  second  season  from  the  north-eastern  area.  The  early  fragments 
O.C.  4071,  not  included  in  the  above  count,  also  came  from  the  north-eastern  area. 

Besides  the  primitive  impressed  patterns,  which  may  be  called  type  1,  the  following  types  of 
decoration  are  found  on  the  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya : 

2.  Designs  incised  with  a  sharp  blade  or  point. 

3.  Designs  composed  of  dots  impressed  with  a  notched  "rocker". 

4.  Designs  scratched  on  the  surface  with  a  hard  blunt  point,  apparently  (but  not  actually) 
after  firing. 

5.  Impressed  string  marking. 

6.  Applied  or  barbotine  decoration. 

7.  Painting. 

There  are  various  combinations  of  types  1  to  4. 

Some  of  the  bone  and  ivory  implements,  found  on  the  site,  which  were  used  at  Jebel  Moya  to 
produce  decorations  of  types  2  and  3  are  shown  in  PI.  LVII  B.  They  differ  but  little  from  those 
used  in  early  dynastic  times  in  Egypt1  and  from  those  still  used  to-day  in  the  Southern  Sudan. 
Two  of  these  latter,  again  from  drawings  by  Mrs.  Crowfoot,2  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  108.  No.  1 
shows  a  tool  used  for  decorating  pottery  by  the  Lifofa  women  in  the  Eliri  district  of  the  Nuba 
Hills,  although  the  Nuba  women  no  longer  make  the  same  kind  of  designs  as  are  found  on  the  Jebel 
Moya  pottery.  Crowfoot3  says  that  this  tool  is  "used  with  a  rocking  movement  to  impress  the  dot 
filling  between  the  main  lines,  the  rocker  never  appearing  to  leave  the  pot".  Sometimes  the  end 
of  the  rocker  is  not  sharpened,  and  the  Nuba  women  use  a  separate  pointed  stick  for  engraving 
lines.  No.  2  in  the  figure  is  a  tool  used  by  the  Ndogo  women. 

A  selection  of  the  wide  variety  of  designs  produced  by  the  methods  under  discussion  is  shown 
in  Pis.  XCV  to  C.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  them  are  composed  entirely  of  incised  lines,  some 

1  See,  for  example,  Brunton,  Qau  and  Badaii,  vol.  I,  PI.  XL.  2  hoc.  cit.  supra.  3  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VIII,  p.  130. 
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entirely  of  dots,  and  in  many  designs  both  methods  have  been  used.  The  patterns  are  sometimes 
filled  with  a  white,  and  very  rarely  with  a  red,  pigment.  This  filling  is  clearly  visible  in  some  of  the 
photographs,  and  in  other  cases  the  filled  patterns  are  noted  as  such  in  the  Description  of  Plates. 

The  chevron  pattern  in  PI.  XCV  A,  which  is  also  seen  on  the  whole  pot,  type  E.  3,  PI.  LXXXIX, 
No.  7  in  PI.  CIX,  is  common  on  sites  south  of  Meroe  hitherto  assigned  to  the  Meroitic  period,  and 
it  occurs  on  one  of  the  sherds  from  Meroe  itself  figured  by  Garstang.1  Designs  of  triangles,  such 
as  those  illustrated  in  PI.  XCVI  B  and  C,  go  back  to  very  early  times,  and  some  were  found  (though 
not  impressed  with  a  rocker)  dated  c.  2000-1700  B.C.,  at  Kerma.  Except  for  simple  rim  hatchings, 
nearly  all  the  incised  and  rocked  designs  from  Jebel  Moya  are  variants  of  these  basic  forms,  the 
chevron  and  the  triangle.  Even  the  lattice  patterns  used  as  fillers  are,  in  effect,  interlacing  triangles. 
Rectangular  arrangements  of  dots  such  as  6,  PI.  XCVII  B,  12,  PI.  XCVII  C,  are  rare. 


Designs  of  the  kind  shown  in  PI.  XCVII  A  must  have  been  made  with  an  implement  such  as 
No.  1  in  PI.  LVII  B,  but  having  a  longer  and  more  delicately  serrated  edge,  something  like  a  fine- 
toothed  comb.  Other  designs,  of  which  those  in  PI.  XCVIII  A  and  B  are  examples,  seem  to  have 
been  not  so  much  drawn  with  a  point  as  impressed  with  a  chisel-edged  implement  like  a  modern 
screwdriver.  On  the  fragment  5,  PL  XCVIII  C,  an  implement  with  two  parallel  edges,  or  two 
implements  tied  together,  seem  to  have  been  used.  In  some  cases,  such  as  those  shown  in  PI. 
XCIX  A  and  B,  either  a  curved  rocker  has  been  employed  such  as  No.  2  in  PI.  LVII  B,  or  the  tool 
has  been  twisted  during  the  rocking  motion.  The  pattern  on  the  large  fragment  2,  PI.  XCIX  B, 
is  not  unlike  that  on  another  of  Garstang's  sherds  from  Meroe.2 

Apart  from  the  geometrical  patterns,  the  incised  and  rocked  designs  include  animals,  birds, 
and  conventionalised  trees.  For  instance,  in  PI.  XCVII  D  on  the  fragment  1  a  giraffe  with  trees 
is  depicted ;  on  2  and  3  there  are  what  appear  to  be  goats  and  trees ;  on  4  are  two  cranes,  and  on 
5  trees  again.  Other  animal  forms  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  scratched  designs  dealt  with  below. 
The  giraffe,  it  may  be  observed,  was  a  favourite  model  with  the  Meroitic  artist,  in  whatever  medium 
he  worked.  This  animal  appears  on  the  painted  pottery  found  on  sites  of  the  period  in  Lower 
Nubia,  and  it  is  found  somewhat  crudely  represented  on  the  so-called  Romano-Nubian  pottery 
found  by  Maclver  and  Woolley  at  Buhen  in  1908. 


Fig.  108.  Toothed  "rockers"  for  decorating  pottery  (modern). 


1  Loc.  cit.,  PI.  LII  5. 


2  Loc.  cit.,  PI.  LIII  7. 
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The  finer  and  more  elaborate  incised  and  rocked  patterns  from  Jebel  Moya  are  to  be  found  on 
sherds  from  the  higher  levels  of  the  site,  which  indicates  some  development  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  this  type  of  decoration  after  it  first  reached  the  settlement.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that 
the  rocker  was  in  use  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  occupation.  The  fragments 
1,  3,  and  4  in  PI.  C  A  are  recorded  as  having  been  found  on  D  surface  in  square  O.  7,  P.  8  and, 
like  the  similar  fragment  2  from  the  C  stratum,  all  these  sherds  have  clearly  been  decorated  with 
a  rocker.  The  decoration  here  is  on  raised  bands,  but  although  bands  of  rocked  decoration  are 
found  on  sherds  from  the  A  and  B  strata,  the  bands  on  these  later  sherds  are  not  raised  but  merely 
impressed  on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  Examples  of  these  are  shown  in  PI.  C  B  and  in  PI.  C  C  at 
1  and  2.  The  fragment  10  in  PI.  C  A  is  also  from  the  A  stratum.  The  grooves  separating  the  bands 
of  decoration  on  the  early  sherds  are  quite  smooth,  and  if  they  were  made  by  string  it  must  have 
been  dragged  circumferentially  along  the  surface  of  the  pot  and  not  simply  bound  round  it. 

Other  grooved  sherds  from  a  higher  level — a  level  not  precisely  known  because  all  the  sherds 
were  found  during  the  first  season's  excavations — are  shown  in  PI.  C  D.  Here  again  the  grooves 
are  all  smooth,  and  those  in  the  fragment  10  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  white  pigment.  On 
the  adjoining  fragment,  the  grooves  run  vertically  down  the  sides  of  the  pot.  This  grooved  ware 
was  rare  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pots  of  which  these  sherds  are  the  remains 
may  not  have  been  made  on  the  site  at  all. 

The  lightly  ribbed  pattern,  also  uncommon  at  Jebel  Moya,  on  the  sherds  of  red  ware  7  to  10 
in  PI.  C  C  may  possibly  have  been  produced  by  rolling,  but  it  may  equally  well  have  been  produced 
by  scoring  the  surface  of  the  pot  with  a  notched  implement  analogous  to  a  rake,  or  perhaps  with 
a  serrated  potsherd  something  like  14,  PI.  CV  A.  Whatever  the  tool,  the  overlap  of  its  track  when 
it  had  completed  the  circuit  of  the  pot  is  visible  on  two  of  the  fragments.  These  sherds  have  a 
primitive  look,  but  nothing  is  on  record  about  them  except  that  they  were  found  during  the  1910— 
1911  season. 

Yet  another  unusual  type  of  decoration  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XCIX  D.  This  cannot  be  called  an 
incised  pattern,  but  it  is  cut  and  not  moulded,  and  so  may  be  dealt  with  in  this  section  more  appro- 
priately than  elsewhere.  The  decoration  has  been  applied  to  the  pots  after  burnishing,  but  while 
the  clay  was  still  comparatively  soft,  and  appearances  suggest  that  it  was  made  by  paring  away 
triangular  shavings  with  a  gouge-like  implement,  the  tool  being  twisted  about  one  end  as  the  cut 
was  made.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  the  pattern  was  formed  by  any  such  laborious  process, 
for  decoration  is  usually  applied  to  native  pottery  with  remarkable  speed.  Experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Cornwall  showed  that  a  comparable  effect  could  be  produced  by  using  a  round  bar,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  pencil,  with  the  end  cut  square  and  sharp.  The  rod,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  was  drawn  across  the  surface  of  the  plastic  clay,  at  the  same  time  being  twisted  back- 
wards and  forwards  about  its  axis  and  the  upper  end  swung  from  side  to  side.  The  motion  is 
difficult  to  describe  but  easy  to  carry  out,  and  probably  approximates  fairly  closely  to  the  method 
actually  used.  Simple  though  it  may  have  been  to  produce,  a  glance  at  the  photograph  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  decoration  is  quite  different  from  anything  else  found  at  Jebel  Moya;  it  is,  more- 
over, different  from  anything  within  the  experience  of  the  present  writer.  The  colour  of  some  of 
the  fragments,  too,  is  unusual;  those  numbered  4  to  7  in  the  photograph  are  of  a  shade  of  brown 
which  can  best  be  described  as  chocolate.  The  fragment  No.  1  is  of  a  dark  buff  colour,  and  Nos.  2 
and  3  are  of  burnished  red  ware  with  a  slip  of  brighter  red  round  the  rim. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  pottery 
decorated  in  this  way.  Not  many  sherds  have  survived,  and  they  were  all  found  in  different 
"trenches"  during  the  first  season's  excavations.  Those  shown  in  the  photograph  are  all  from 
different  pots;  they  are  of  different  thicknesses  but  are  all  of  hard,  well-fired  ware.  If  the  decorator 
of  these  pots  practised  at  Jebel  Moya  at  all — which  is  doubtful — he  or  she  must  either  have  been 
an  artist  with  exceptional  talent  for  innovation  or  must  have  come  to  the  settlement  from  a  region 
more  remote  than  that  from  which  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  came.  The  sherds  certainly 
have  an  alien  appearance  in  their  present  context. 

The  fourth  type  of  decoration,  that  scratched  on  with  a  blunt  (stone  ?)  point,  seems  to  have  no 
link  with  the  methods  in  use  in  the  Sudan  at  the  present  time.1  The  designs  are  drawn  in  slightly 
zigzag  lines  and  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been  cut  into  the  polished  surface  of  the  pots  after 
firing.  But  direct  experiment  showed  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  pottery 
on  which  these  designs  appear.  The  "drills"  mentioned  on  p.  108  made  little  impression,  and 
although  a  steel  point  would  score  the  surface  of  the  ware,  it  was  difficult  to  control  the  tool  and 
prevent  it  from  slipping.  In  the  face  of  these  experiments  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  decora- 
tion had,  in  fact,  been  applied  after  firing,  for  the  ancient  Jebel  Moyans  could  hardly  be  credited 
with  the  possession  of  engraving  tools  which  would  cut  into  the  hard,  baked  pottery  with  apparent 
ease.  Later,  a  note  on  this  type  of  decoration,  which  Reisner  made  when  he  visited  the  site  in 
1914,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  and  he  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it  here.  Reisner 
wrote: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  patterns  which  appear  to  be  scratched  after  baking  were  in  fact  scratched  before 
baking  and  after  drying  and  polishing. 

"(1)  The  close  examination  shows  an  appearance  inconsistent  with  the  cutting  of  a  baked  surface.  While 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  flaking,  the  bottom  of  the  cuts  shows  a  smoothed  appearance.  There  is  no  slipping 
of  the  implement  as  invariably  happens  in  cutting  baked  pottery,  nor  is  there  any  back  and  forward  rubbing  in 
the  scratches  as  in  known  cases  of  incised  baked  pottery.  The  lines  of  the  patterns  were  manifestly  cut  without 
great  pressure,  without  repeated  pressure,  with  a  single  stroke  easily  guided  in  a  zigzag  line.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  material  was  dry  but  comparatively  soft  when  decorated. 

"(2)  Experiments  show  that  the  cutting  of  baked  pottery,  while  it  might  be  done  with  the  chalcedony  points 
found  at  Jebel  Moya,  is  in  any  case  a  long,  laborious,  and  difficult  process. 

"(a)  It  is  much  too  expensive  a  process  for  the  type  of  pottery.  The  pottery  is  ordinary  household  ware  and 
occurs  in  great  abundance.  The  process  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  cutting  of  brass  vessels. 

"(6)  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  race  should  prefer  the  most  difficult  of  processes  to  a  comparatively  easy  one; 
for  the  soft  incised  process  was  well  known. 

"(c)  Nile  pottery  so  far  as  observed  shows  several  stages  in  the  manufacture: 

(i)  forming  the  vessel, 

(ii)  drying  the  rough  form  (24  hours  or  more), 

(iii)  wetting,  painting,  and  burnishing  the  dried  form, 

(iv)  second  drying  (8  hours  or  more), 

(v)  baking. 

"The  polished  surface  is  broken  by  the  decoration;  therefore  the  only  point  at  which  the  decoration  could 


1  It  is,  however,  akin  to  the  technique  known  to  students  of 
ceramics  as  sgraffito,  which  is  defined  as  "the  decoration  of  leather- 
hard  pots  by  scratching  through  a  skin  of  slip  to  expose  the  colour 


of  the  clay  below".  The  quotation  is  from  A  Potter's  Book,  by 
Bernard  Leach,  p.  279. 
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have  been  made  is  one  during  the  second  drying  stage.  Now  an  examination  of  some  of  the  potsherds  shows 
that  part  of  the  decoration  was  done  while  the  material  was  soft  (wet)  and  part  while  it  was  hard  (dry).  It  is 
probable  that  any  particular  pot  was  decorated  according  to  convenience  during  the  second  drying  stage." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  add  anything  to  this  complete  and  lucid  exposition. 
A  selection  of  sherds  decorated  with  scratched  patterns  is  illustrated  in  Pis.  CI  and  CII.  Some- 
times the  method  was  used  on  black  pottery,  but  more  usually  the  designs  are  found  on  the  upper 
part  of  globular  pots  of  types  H.  6  to  H.  9  on  the  type-sheet,  PL  XC.  These  bowls  are  of  a  thin, 
hard,  red  granitic  ware  with  a  bright  red  polished  surface  extending  downwards  from  4  to  6  cm. 
from  the  rim,  and  into  this  polished  surface,  or  slip,  the  patterns  are  scratched.  Not  a  single 

complete  pot  of  this  kind  has  survived  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  reconstruct  one  entirely.  There  is,  in  con- 
sequence, doubt  as  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot;  it 
may  have  been  flattened,  but  more  probably  it  was  round  as 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  on  the  type-sheet.1  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  show  whether  or  not  the  bottom  was  roughened; 
such  evidence  as  there  is  suggests  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
pot  was  simply  left  unpolished.  The  upper  surface  colour- 
ing, which  has  been  referred  to  above  as  a  slip,  does  not, 
technically  speaking,  merit  the  description.  It  is  likely  that 
the  effect  was  produced  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  pot 
with  a  red  paste,  probably  made  with  the  red  colouring 
matter  so  often  found  in  lumps  on  the  site  and  which  is 
referred  to  on  p.  52.  This  method  of  colouring  is  fairly 
widespread  in  Kordofan  at  the  present  day — the  writer  has  observed  it  as  far  north  as  Bara — and 
some  of  the  modern  Nuba  pottery  is  treated  in  this  way.  Crowfoot2  describes  how  the  paste  which 
the  women  use  is  smeared  on  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbed  in  and  polished  with  a  pebble. 

The  scratched  designs  are  not  only  applied  to  the  pottery  by  a  different  technique,  they  are 
basically  different  in  character  from  the  incised  and  rocked  patterns.  The  triangle,  when  used,  is 
treated  in  a  different  manner,  but  more  striking  features  are  the  use  of  such  geometrical  forms  as 
the  circle  and  the  rectangle,  and  of  wavy  lines  as  distinct  from  the  continuous  chevron  patterns 
previously  mentioned.  These  wavy  lines  occur  sometimes  singly  (PL  CI  A  1),  sometimes  in  masses 
(PL  CI  D  3),  but  most  often  in  parallel  pairs  either  descending  the  sides  of  the  pot  as  in  PL  CI  C  2 
and  PL  CI  D  5  or  horizontally  as  in  PL  CI  C  1  and  2  and  PL  CI  D  5. 

As  for  the  significance  of  the  designs,  the  circles  with  radiating  lines  on  the  fragments  1,  2,  and 
3  in  PL  CII  A  may  possibly  be  solar  emblems;  it  is,  at  least,  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  sun  as 
the  source  of  their  inspiration.  But  other  designs  of  this  kind  shown  in  Fig.  109  are,  perhaps,  less 
suggestive  of  solar  influence.  Bates,  in  his  diary,  did  not  refer  to  this  type  of  design,  but  he 
frequently  speculated  as  to  the  symbolism  of  other  scratched  patterns,  especially  those  such  as, 

PL  CI  D, 


PL  CII  B,  JL,  PL  CI  A.  He  wrote,  for  instance,  "  /|\  //~[~^  ^  \  ^ 


Fig.  109.  "Scratched"  decoration  on 
pottery.  1:2. 


1  Since  this  was  written  I  have  come  across  a  complete  pot  of  this 
kind  found  on  the  Abu  Geili  site.  It  is  exactly  of  the  shape  shown 


on  the  type-sheet.  See  also  the  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  210.  [F.A.] 
2  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (2),  p.  20  and  vol.  VIII,  p.  127. 
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all  appear  to  be  a  combination  of  sky  (/\  /  \)  and  rain  ( j )".  Elsewhere — and,  on  the  face  of 
it,  not  unreasonably — he  equated  the  forms  /      \  and  with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  t=i 

and  |j|F,  and  other  forms  with  the  hieroglyph  for  water  Bates,  in  short,  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  many  of  these  designs  were  rain  symbols,  and  from  this  he  postulated  the  existence 
of  a  belief  in  a  rain-god  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  settlement — a  rain-god  specifically 
associated  with  Jebel  Moya.  He  supported  this  by  referring  to  the  widespread  belief  in  rain- 
makers amongst  all  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Southern  Sudan  to-day.  He  went  farther,  and  traced 
a  connection  between  his  rain-god  and  rain  symbols  and  the  modern  name  Jebel  Moya,  which, 
literally  translated,  means  "water  mountain".  Bates's  arguments  are  plausible  and  not  without 
substance,  but,  as  he  himself  rightly  wrote,  "it  does  not  do  to  push  this  sort  of  thing  too  far". 
The  designs  in  question  may,  in  origin,  have  been  symbolic  of  water  in  one  form  or  another,  but 
to  regard  them  as  based  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  is  to  assume  a  connection  with  Egypt  which  is 
not  supported  by  any  other  evidence.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  Egyptian  influence  upon  the  Jebel 
Moya  pottery  has  been  remarked  upon  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Bates,  moreover,  writing  in  1912 
before  the  stratification  of  the  site  was  known  and  with  the  bulk  of  the  excavation  still  to  be  made, 
could  not  know  that  the  pottery  on  which  these  "rain  symbols"  were  scratched  reached  Jebel 
Moya  comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  the  occupation  (see  below).  The  designs  were  already 
traditional  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  site,  and  so  are  not  likely  to  have  been  connected  with 
any  sort  of  deity  associated  particularly  with  Jebel  Moya  itself.  As  for  the  name  Jebel  Moya,  this 
is  a  purely  Arabic  name,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  it  arose  or  that  it  enshrines  an  ancient 
tradition ;  there  is  now  no  very  obvious  connection  between  water  and  the  arid  mass  of  granite  hills 
to  which  the  appellation  has  become  attached. 

Besides  the  circles  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  scratched  patterns  which  do  not  fit  easily 
into  the  water  symbolism.  Compositions  of  rectangles  such  as  those  seen  in  PI.  CII  B  are  fairly 
common.  The  origin  of  these  is  obscure,  and  so  is  that  of  the  somewhat  different  rectangular 
pattern  on  the  fragment  5  in  PL  CII  C.  A  curious  feature  of  many  of  the  triangular  designs  are 
the  small  pendent  triangles  like  tassels  which  are  to  be  seen  on  many  of  the  fragments  illustrated. 
In  some  cases  these  may  be  purely  ornamental;  in  others  they  may  perhaps  represent  some  object. 
In  the  fragment  2,  PL  CI  C,  for  example,  there  is  a  series  of  wavy  lines  each  terminating  in  one  of 
these  tassels.  If  the  wavy  lines  represent  water  at  all,  it  is  a  tenable  suggestion  that  each  pair 
simulates  the  sinuous  track  of  a  drop  of  water  as  it  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  the  tassel 
the  drop  itself.  Against  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  tassels  are  sometimes  shown  depending 
from  supports  other  than  wavy  lines;  often  they  are  seen  hanging  from  larger  triangles,  and  on 
the  sherd  3,  PL  CI  C,  larger  ones  appear  at  the  ends  of  straight  lines.  In  this  last  case  the  "tassel" 
clearly  represents  an  object  suspended  by  a  cord  tied  round  a  beam,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  object. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  and  geometrical  designs  there  are  occasional  drawings  of 
animals,  and  the  freedom  with  which  these  have  been  executed  shows  clearly  that  no  great  effort 
can  have  been  required  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  pot.  Examples  of  these  are  seen  in  Pis.  XCIX  C 
and  CII  A.  The  pot  of  which  4,  PL  CII  A,  is  a  fragment  was  evidently  decorated  with  a  procession 
of  horned  animals  (oryx  ?),  and  the  head  of  a  gazelle  (?)  is  scratched  on  the  fragment  4,  PL  XCIX  C. 
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An  ostrich  is  depicted  on  the  adjoining  fragment  5,  but  what  this  bird  confronts  is  not  clear. 
Could  it  be  a  human  figure — a  fowler  with  his  net,  or  an  archer?  It  is  not  obvious,  either,  what  the 
figure  on  the  fragment  6,  PI.  CII  A,  is  intended  to  represent;  the  head  might  have  given  a  clue  if 
it  had  been  preserved. 

If  one  kind  of  pottery  more  than  another  can  be  called  distinctively  "  Jebel  Moya  pottery"1  it 
is  this  ware  with  scratched  patterns,  and  particularly  the  red-polished  ware.  It  is  predominantly 
associated  with  the  A  and  B  strata  of  the  site,  although  a  few  fragments  were  found  in  the  C 
stratum.  Of  227  selected  sherds  of  this  ware — rim  pieces  sorted  out  into  trays  on  account  of  their 
decoration — 127  were  from  the  A  stratum,  85  from  the  B,  and  only  15  from  the  C  stratum.  These 
do  not  include  sherds  from  the  first  season's  "trenches"  or  from  the  East  Cemetery,  as  these  were 
not  stratified;  but  they  may  fairly  be  considered  representative  of  this  class  of  pottery  as  a  whole. 
The  figures  show  that  this  pottery  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  valley  some  time  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  formation  of  the  C  stratum  and  that  more  and  more  of  it  was  made  as 
time  went  on.  Moving  upwards  through  the  strata,  the  amount  of  this  pottery  increases  as  that 
of  the  early  impressed  ware  decreases,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio. 
The  dry-scratched  method  of  decoration,  with  its  characteristic  designs,  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
evolved  naturally  from  any  of  the  styles  already  established  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  brought  there  by  an  immigrant  strain  ethnically  different  from  the  earliest  settlers 
who  made  the  impressed  ware  and  from  the  somewhat  later  comers  who  introduced  the  incised 
patterns.  The  different  methods  of  decoration  continued  to  be  practised  side  by  side  on  the  site, 
sometimes  borrowing  from  each  other,  so  that  two  or  more  styles  are  now  often  seen  together  on 
the  same  pot.  All  the  fragments  in  PI.  CII  B,  for  example,  which  bear  scratched  patterns  of 
rectangular  forms,  have  a  rim  decoration  either  incised  or  made  with  a  rocker,  and  a  study  of  the 
photographs  will  reveal  other  examples  of  the  same  kind.  The  contrast  in  styles  is  even  more 
clearly  displayed  on  the  fragment  6,  PI.  XCIX  C,  where  delicately  incised  and  scratched  patterns 
are  seen  together.  The  point  of  interest  here  is  that  the  scratched  pattern  is  that  of  a  chevron, 
a  form  usually  associated  with  the  soft  incised,  but  not  with  the  dry-scratched,  designs.  We 
have,  that  is,  on  this  fragment  a  pattern  in  the  incised  tradition  executed  in  the  scratched 
technique. 

The  horizontal  distribution  of  this  ware  with  scratched  patterns  follows  in  a  remarkable  manner 
that  of  the  early  impressed  ware.  Only  12  of  the  227  selected  sherds  mentioned  above  were  found 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  excavated  area  outside  the  limits  of  the  East  Cemetery,  while  all 
but  two  of  the  remainder  came  from  the  rectangle  M.  4,  P.  8.  These  figures  take  no  account  of 
the  quantities  found  in  the  East  Cemetery  or  removed  without  archaeological  record  during  the 
first  season.  These  quantities,  however,  to  some  extent  counterbalance  each  other;  for  that  from 
the  East  Cemetery  would  swell  the  total  in  the  rectangle  G.  10,  M.  13,  while  the  sherds  from  the 
Segadi  and  Moya  trenches  should  be  added  to  those  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  excavated 
area.  A  reference  to  the  Tomb  Plan  shows  that  the  graves  are  most  thickly  concentrated  in  the 
area  lying  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  East  Cemetery,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  area  that 
sherds  both  of  the  scratched  and  of  the  impressed  ware  are  most  scarce. 

There  are  one  or  two  fragments  with  scratched  designs  amongst  the  collection  of  sherds  from 

1  Since  this  was  written  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  pottery  found,  with  other  pottery,  on  many  of  the  floors  on  the  town  site 
from  Abu  Geili.  Sherds  of  exactly  this  "Jebel  Moya"  type  were        there.  [F.A.] 
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the  Meroe  city  mounds  now  in  the  Khartoum  Museum,1  and  two  of  the  patterns  on  the  sherds 
figured  by  Garstang2  are  of  the  same  kind  as  some  of  the  scratched  designs  from  Jebel  Moya ;  but 
whether  these  patterns  from  Meroe  are,  in  fact,  scratched  or  incised  is  not  clear  from  the  drawings. 

The  fifth  type  of  decoration,  impressed  string  marking,  was  rare  at  Jebel  Moya,  and  its  use 
was  confined  to  large  pots.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  illustrated  in  PL  CIII A  1,  6,  and  perhaps  13. 
The  decoration  on  the  fragment  2  in  this  photograph  may  have  been  made  by  loosely  plaited 
string,  but  its  appearance  suggests  that  it  was  more  probably  made  by  plaited  grass.  This  medium 
seems  also  to  have  been  used  on  other  sherds  shown  on  the  plate,  e.g.  3  and  10.  The  fragments 
11  and  12  are  incised  in  imitation  of  string  marking,  which  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  All 
the  sherds  in  the  photograph  are  from  the  higher  strata  of  the  site,  but  the  exact  levels  at  which 
they  were  found  are  unknown.  A  comparison  of  such  pieces  as  1,  2,  and  6  with  the  scale  of  centi- 
metres will  give  some  idea  of  the  quite  unusual  size  of  the  vessels  of  which  they  once  formed  part, 
and  which  are  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  219,  220. 

We  come  now  to  an  entirely  different  type  of  decoration,  raised  or  applied  ornament,  examples 
of  which  are  shown  in  PI.  CIV  A  and  B.  This  cannot  have  developed  by  a  process  of  evolution 
from  any  of  the  methods  of  decoration  hitherto  considered,  nor  is  it  likely  to  have  been  the  creation 
of  some  inventive  spirit  on  the  site  itself,  although  the  pottery  was  undoubtedly  locally  made. 
Manifestly  some  outside  influence  has  been  at  work  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
African  archaeology,  we  should  expect  this  influence  to  have  come  from  the  north,  up  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  to  have  reached  Jebel  Moya  either  through  Napata  or  Meroe.  Yet  it  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely traced.  No  pottery  decorated  in  this  way  is  recorded  from  any  of  the  sites  which  have  been 
excavated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Napata.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  none  was  ever 
made  there,  for  the  extensive  habitation  areas  which  must  have  existed  have  not  yet  been  identified. 
Reisner's  excavations  were  concerned  with  royal  tombs,  and  the  cemeteries  which  Griffith  excavated 
were  those  of  the  wealthier  residents.  We  simply  do  not  know  what  the  common  household  pottery 
of  the  Napatan  period  was  like,  so  that  no  comparison  between  it  and  that  from  Jebel  Moya  is 
possible.  As  for  Meroe,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  Meroitic  pottery  of  the  early  centuries  a.d. 
is  decorated  with  applied  or  barbotine  ornament.  It  cannot  be  said  closely  to  resemble  this  pottery 
from  Jebel  Moya;  the  fabric,  the  forms  of  the  vessels,  and  the  detail  of  the  ornament  are  all 
different.  Still  the  type  of  decoration  is  the  same,  and  it  would  seem  not  unnatural  to  assume  that 
the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  had  been  influenced  by  that  from  Meroe.  But  there  are  reasons,  fully  set 
forth  in  Chapter  IX,  for  believing  that  the  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya  is  a  good  deal  earlier  in  date 
than  that  from  Meroe,  so  the  former  cannot  have  been  made  under  Meroitic  inspiration,  and  its 
origin  must  for  the  time  remain  in  doubt. 

Most  of  the  fragments  of  this  kind  of  ware  were  found  during  the  first  season  and  hence,  pre- 
sumably, not  far  below  the  modern  ground  surface.  Those  few  found  during  the  last  two  seasons 
are  recorded  as  coming  either  from  the  B  or  A  stratum.  It  seems  fairly  clear,  then,  that  this  class 
of  pottery  belongs  to  the  higher  levels  of  the  site  and  must  therefore  have  reached  Jebel  Moya  late 
in  its  history  and  probably  after  the  dry-scratched  ware. 

Although  the  source  of  this  applied  ornament  on  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  is  as  yet  obscure,  it 
is  possible  to  indicate  traces  of  this  type  of  decoration  which  still  exist  to-day.  The  raised  wavy 


1  Vide  supra.  2  Loc.  cit.,  PI.  LII  1,  14. 
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band,  for  example,  on  the  fragment  5,  PI.  CIV  B,  is  almost  exactly  duplicated  on  bowls  made  by 
the  Shawobna  women  of  the  Talodi  district.1  Another  feature  which  still  remains  is  the  raised 
collar  round  the  base  of  the  neck  of  some  types  of  necked  globular  pots.  One  of  these  is  shown 
at  3,  PI.  CIV  B,  and  others  are  T.  10,  T.  12,  and  T.  13  on  the  type-sheet.  These  are  referred  to 
again  on  p.  225. 

There  are  other  interesting  sherds  on  PI.  CIV  B.  That  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  may  be  a 
fragment  of  the  curious  five-spouted  pot  in  PI.  CXII  although  it  came  from  a  different  "section", 
and  the  ornament  on  the  fragments  1  and  2  appears  to  represent  rope  handles.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  large  pots  may  at  one  time  have  been  carried  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  them  with  a  loop 
at  each  side. 


Fig.  110.  Pot  handle.  1:2.  Fig.  111.  Pot  handle.  1:2. 


Knobs  or  vestigial  handles,  which  were  not  uncommon  at  Jebel  Moya,  are  shown  in  PI.  CIV 
C  and  D.  These  again  were  found  only  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  site  and  are  to  be  seen  only  on 
the  rims  of  open  bowls.  Many  were  found  during  the  first  season's  excavations.  These  knobs  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  to  be — as  has  been  suggested — true  handles  which  in 
course  of  time  have  atrophied  into  mere  ornamental  projections.  In  any  case  the  gradual  degenera- 
tion of  a  useful  handle  into  a  useless  knob  cannot  have  taken  place  at  Jebel  Moya  itself.  Looped 
handles  and  knobs  existed  there  side  by  side,  and  there  is  no  evolutionary  series  leading  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  looped  handles,  however,  are  comparatively  rare.  One  of  them  is  shown,  but 
not  very  well,  at  1  in  the  photograph  PI.  CIV  D.  A  better  idea  of  its  shape  is  given  in  Fig.  1 10. 
Another  handle  is  that  shown  on  the  vessel  type  V.  1  in  PI.  XCIII,  and  a  third  in  Fig.  111.  These 
handles,  of  unpolished  red  ware,  belong  to  an  entirely  different  tradition  from  the  knobs,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  connection  between  the  two.  These  knobs  must  have  reached  Jebel  Moya  at 
much  the  same  time  as  the  rosettes  and  loops  which  have  already  been  considered,  and  they  may 
well  be  the  result  of  the  same  set  of  influences.  They  do  not  survive  in  this  form  to-day,  but  a 
projection  similar  to  5,  PI.  CIV  D,  is  to  be  seen  on  one  of  the  sherds  from  Meroe  now  in  the 
Khartoum  Museum. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  painted  ware,  not  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  pottery  found  at 
Jebel  Moya.  It  is  unusual  not  only  in  itself  but  because,  except  for  a  solitary  unpublished  sherd 
found  by  Griffith  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom  and  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  nothing  like  it  has 

1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (2),  p.  24. 
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been  found  elsewhere  in  the  Sudan.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Meroitic  painted  ware  or  from 
the  still  later  Christian  painted  pottery.  The  ware  is  sometimes  thick  and  coarse,  but  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  of  a  quite  remarkable  fineness,  some  of  it  no  thicker  than  ostrich  egg-shell.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  colour  plates,  frontispiece,  CVI,  and  CVII,  the  designs  are  for  the  most  part  painted  in 
red-brown  lines  on  a  buff  ground  or  in  red  lines  on  a  black  ground.  They  are  chiefly  patterns  of 
intersecting  and  concentric  lozenges  formed  by  bands  of  parallel  lines  (see  Fig.  112),  and,  as  far 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  the  outer  diamonds  or  lozenges  were  in 
all  cases  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  rim  to  the  base  of  the  pot, 
of  whatever  type  it  may  have  been.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
these  designs  is  the  precision  with  which  they  have  been  executed, 
especially  on  the  finer  wares.  The  lines  are  of  perfectly  uniform 
thickness  and  quite  straight  and  parallel  to  each  other.  A  flexible 
straight-edge  of  some  kind — a  thin  reed  perhaps — must  certainly 
have  been  used  to  guide  the  brush  of  the  artist.  But  when  he  (or 
she)  laid  aside  the  straight-edge,  forsook  the  rhombus,  and  turned 
to  nature  for  inspiration,  the  results  were  less  happy.  The  fragments 
numbered  1  to  6  in  PL  CVI  A  are  all  that  remain  of  a  jar  which, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  diamond  pattern,  was  apparently  decorated 
with  a  scene  of  wild  life.  This  jar  comes  from  section  208,  near  the 
surface,  and  its  shape  could  not  be  recovered.  It  must  have  been 
about  13  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  On  one  of  the  fragments 
an  attenuated  giraffe  can  be  seen,  and  on  another  are  two  animals 
which,  though  their  heads  are  more  like  the  heads  of  donkeys,  can 
only  be  giraffes  because  of  the  difference  in  length  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs.  The  contrast  between  this  crude  delineation  and  that 
of  the  animals  scratched  on  the  fragment  in  PI.  CII A  is  very  marked. 
Of  greater  interest  is  the  figure  on  the  fragment  in  PL  CVI  A,  No.  8, 
and  shown  enlarged  below  at  B.  This  is  clearly  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  human  figure,  and  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  facing 
the  ostrich  on  the  fragment  5,  PL  XCIX  C,  which  has  been  remarked 
upon  above  (p.  210).  There  is  a  hint  here  of  some  ceremonial  dress  or  perhaps  hunting  equip- 
ment, could  it  only  be  grasped.  This  figure,  like  the  giraffes,  is  drawn  in  crimson  lines  on  a 
black  ground. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  this  painted  pottery,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  found  during  the  first 
season.  Small  quantities  are  recorded  from  most  of  the  "trenches"  then  excavated,  and  they 
probably  came  from  levels  not  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Smaller  amounts  were  found 
during  later  seasons'  work.  It  is  all  badly  broken,  and  although  a  good  deal  of  time  was  spent 
sorting  the  fragments  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  some  of  the  vessels,  in  only  two  cases  was  even 
partial  success  achieved.  One  incidental  result  of  this  sorting  was  to  demonstrate  once  again  how 
widely  the  fragments  of  a  broken  pot  might  be  scattered  while  the  site  was  still  occupied.  The  two 
fragments  shown  reunited  in  PL  CVII  B,  No.  12  a  and  b,  were  found,  one  in  Segadi  New  Trench 
in  1911  and  the  other  in  section  391  in  1914.  One  of  the  successful  restorations  just  referred  to  is 
that  of  the  jar  shown  in  the  frontispiece  and  now  in  Khartoum.  Sufficient  fragments  were  found 


Fig.  112.  Lozenge  design  on 
painted  pottery. 
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and  pieced  together  to  form  part  of  the  upper  half  of  this  pot  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rhomboidal  design — brown  lines  on  a  buff  ground — was  symmetrical,  it  was  possible  to  restore 
the  complete  pot  as  type  S.  5  on  the  type-sheet,  PI.  XCII.  This  restoration  cannot  be  greatly  in 
error,  the  only  doubt  being  whether  the  bottom  should  be  round  or  flattened.  This  jar,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  exists,  is  of  fine  ware  only  about  2  mm.  thick.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
it  was  wheel-made  or  not.  Certainly  it  would  seem  difficult  to  make  so  large  and  fragile  a  vessel 
except  on  a  wheel,  yet  the  jar  appears  to  be  hand-made.  In  either  case  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  some  ancient  African  potter.  It  was  not  unique,  for  a  portion  of  another,  similar  jar 
was  reconstructed,  and  it  is  possible  that  yet  others  at  one  time  existed. 

This  painted  pottery,  like  some  other  types  at  Jebel  Moya,  can  only  be  the  result  of  outside 
influence.  Had  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  valley  spontaneously  taken  to  painting  their  pottery, 
they  would  surely  have  painted  the  same  kind  of  designs  as  they  had  previously  incised  or  scratched. 
But  the  large  rhomboidal  patterns  are  never  found  on  the  incised  pottery,  and  the  painted  repre- 
sentations of  animals  are  far  less  lifelike  than  those  which  have  been  scratched  on.  This  pottery 
reached  Jebel  Moya  late  in  the  history  of  the  settlement,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
or  not  it  came  at  the  same  time  as  that  with  raised  ornament,  or,  indeed,  where  it  originated.  The 
sherd  from  Sanam  Abu  Dom  may  quite  well  have  been  brought  there  from  Jebel  Moya  and  is  no 
sure  evidence  that  the  painted  pottery  was  the  creation  of  craftsmen  from  Napata.  Until  more  of 
it  is  found  elsewhere,  it  is  unsafe  to  speculate  as  to  its  origin. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  and  at  all  but  the  lowest  levels,  there 
occurred  fragments  of  pottery  which  had  been  ground  into  disks  and  various  other  shapes.  A 
few  of  these  are  shown  in  PI.  CV  A  and  another  at  5  in  PI.  XCVIII  C.  Some  of  them  have  mani- 
festly been  used  as  scrapers  or  rubbers,  perhaps  in  the  making  of  pottery;  others  imitate  bead 
forms,  and  a  possible  use  for  No.  14  has  already  been  suggested.  For  the  rest,  their  purpose  is 
obscure;  quite  possibly  they  were  not  made  with  any  purpose  in  view.  What  could  be  the  real 
use  of  the  large  washer  from  grave  100/192,  or  the  miniature  shields  PI.  XCVIII  C  5  and  PI. 
CV  A  10?  As  for  the  small  disks,  of  which  many  were  found,  they  are  too  small  for  pot  lids  and 
they  are  not  to  be  explained  away  simply  as  "game  pieces".  Some  of  them,  clearly,  are  unfinished 
disk  beads,  but  why  beads  should  have  been  made  of  material  from  the  rubbish-heap  in  preference 
to  the  more  usual  natrolite  has  still  to  be  explained.  In  the  writer's  view  many  of  these  ground 
potsherds  are  the  work  of  children.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  a  child  squatting  on  the  ground 
industriously  whiling  away  the  time  by  rubbing  a  casual  scrap  of  pottery  on  a  convenient  rock. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  object  5,  PI.  CV  A,  which  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  a  celt  form.  Nobody 
would  make  a  thing  of  this  kind  from  an  odd  potsherd  for  practical  use  when  there  were  hundreds 
of  stone  celts  on  the  site,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  child  happily  occupied  in  making  it.  And  what 
more  natural  than  that  a  child,  having  fashioned  a  disk,  should  go  on  to  try  his  hand  at  drilling 
and  make  a  bead  after  the  manner  of  the  workers  in  natrolite  he  must  so  often  have  watched? 
Still,  whatever  the  objects  may  have  been,  here  they  are  put  on  record  for  those  interested  to 
speculate  upon. 

We  turn  now  to  the  pottery  forms,  which  are  illustrated  by  the  drawings  on  the  type-sheets 
Pis.  LXXXIX  to  XCIII,  and  by  the  photographs  in  Pis.  CVIII  to  CXIII.  The  reserve  with  which 
certain  of  the  dotted  outlines  on  the  type-sheets  are  to  be  accepted  has  already  been  indicated,  and 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  unrepresentative  character  of  the  range  of  complete  pots.  The 
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Fig.  113.  Vertical  distribution  of  pottery  types. 


complete  or  partially  restored  pots  are  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  immense  number  which  must 
have  been  made  at  Jebel  Moya.  Many  types  must  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  drawings 
necessarily  show  only  those  which  have  been  recovered.  Most  of  these  are  represented  by  only 
one  pot,  and  there  is  no  certain  means  of  knowing  how  common  or  how  rare  a  particular  type 
may  have  been,  especially  if  it  were  of  plain  ware  and  undistinguished  form.  Some  types,  easily 
identifiable  by  reason  of  some  characteristic  of  ware  or  decoration,  were  obviously  common, 
even  though  not  a  single  complete  example  now  exists;  conversely,  it  may  well  be  that  a  sur- 
viving whole  pot  is  a  specimen  of  a  rare  form. 

The  vertical  distribution,  referred  to  C  surface,  of  the  various  types  is  shown  in  Fig.  113.  The 
exact  levels  at  which  many  of  the  pots  were  found  are  not  recorded,  and  these  have  been  grouped 
according  to  the  strata  when  these  are  known.  As  in  the  case  of  the  similar  diagram  showing  the 
distribution  of  beads  and  amulets,  the  pots  from  graves  are  shown  at  the  levels  from  which  the 

graves  were  dug,  and  these,  where  precise  figures  are  lacking, 
%f  W    are  taken  to  be  50  cm.  above  the  levels  of  the  bodies.  This 
^   I      diagram,  of  course,  has  its  limitations.  The  finding  of  a  pot 
*  at  a  particular  level  is  no  evidence  that  the  type  did  not  occur 

Fig.  1 14.  Unusual  rim  sections.  1:2.     at  other,  either  higher  or  lower,  levels ;  the  diagram,  therefore, 

while  it  shows  roughly  the  chronological  disposition  of  the 
actual  pots  or  fragments,  gives  no  true  indication  of  the  order  in  which  the  typical  forms  first 
appeared  or  were  evolved  on  the  site. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deal  separately  with  each  form  shown  on  the  type-sheets.  Details  of 
the  complete  pots  which  have  not  already  been  described  in  Chapter  II  will  be  found  in  the 
Description  of  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Comment  here  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  those 
partially  restored  types  which  could  not  be  photographed,  and  to  those  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  of  special  interest. 

The  saucer  or  shallow  bowl,  type  A.  1,  is  restored  from  a  fragment  of  black-polished  ware 
found  at  an  unknown  level  in  Moya  New  Trench  during  the  first  season's  excavations.  The  incised 
decoration  on  this  sherd  retains  traces  of  red  filling.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  type  was  not 
common  at  Jebel  Moya,  but  similar  bowls  were  found  by  Garstang  at  Meroe  and  have  been  acci- 
dentally found  on  late  or  post-Meroitic  sites  elsewhere  in  the  Sudan.1  Type  A.  6  is  based  on  a 
sherd  of  burnished  grey-brown  ware  from  Segadi  New  Trench,  and  A.  7  on  a  fragment  of  thick, 
light-brown  ware  also  found  somewhere  on  the  site  in  1910-1911.  The  bowl  A.  10,  though  its 
complete  form  could  be  determined,  was  not  restored  or  photographed.  The  fragment  which 
survives  is  of  polished  red  ware  and  was  found  in  section  336  in  a  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  "white 
paving".  The  rim  of  this  bowl  is  unusual,  but  the  writer  has  seen  something  not  unlike  it  on 
bowls  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Nahud  in  Kordofan  Province.  Other  unusual  rim  sections, 
not  shown  on  the  type-sheet,  which  may  be  referred  to  here  are  shown  in  Fig.  114.  These  were 
rare  at  Jebel  Moya,  though  fragments  of  bowls  with  flat  rims  were  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Meroe  city,2  and  the  type  still  survives  in  the  Kadugli  district  of  the  Nuba  Hills.3 

Open  bowls  with  flat  bases,  types  B.  1  to  B.  5,  PI.  LXXXIX,  were  also  uncommon  at  Jebel 
Moya,  judging  from  the  small  number  of  flat  bases  recovered,  and  were  not  found  in  the  C  stratum 

1  e.g.  at  Shendi  and  Wad  el  Haddad  (not  published).  3  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (2),  Fig.  5,  opp.  p.  23. 

2  Now  in  the  Khartoum  Museum. 
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at  all.  B.  2  and  B.  5,  shown  in  PI.  CVIII  5  and  9,  are  from  graves  dug  from  a  level  about  50  cm. 
above  C  surface.  B.  1,  of  discoloured  brown  ware,  is  also  from  the  B  stratum.  B.  3,  of  black- 
brown  ware,  and  B.  4,  of  black-polished  ware,  are  based  on  fragments  which  were  found  during 
the  first  season's  operations  at  an  unspecified  level,  but  which  again  is  likely  to  have  been  some- 
where in  the  B  stratum.  These  are  incomplete,  and  although  their  general  outline  suggests  a  flat 
base,  this  restoration  is  by  no  means  certain.  A  bowl  of  type  B.  4  was  found  in  the  Meroitic 
cemetery  at  Faras.1  Before  leaving  these  open  bowls  mention  may  be  made  of  two  oval  or  boat- 
shaped  vessels  which  do  not  appear  on  the  type-sheets  because  they  probably  are  not  types  at  all. 
They  are  more  likely  to  have  been  ordinary  round  bowls  which  had  been  crushed  before  firing 
while  still  soft  and  which  were  not  at  once  broken  up  as  wasters. 

B.  6,  not  shown  in  a  photograph,  is  a  pot  of  granitic  ware,  the  outside  pebble-polished  and 
varying  in  colour  from  red  to  black,  the  inside  black.  It  is  numbered  O.C.  1051  and  was  found, 
broken,  in  section  120. 

The  cups  or  beakers  in  PI.  CVIII  are  all  from  the  B  stratum.  No.  12  in  this  photograph,  not 
shown  on  the  type-sheet,  is  of  hard  yellow-brown  ware,  and  in  shape,  but  not  in  colour,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  cups  which  formed  part  of  the  foundation  deposits  of  some  of  the  later  pyramids  at 
Nuri.2  No.  16  of  type  B.  8  from  grave  100/1962,  and  No.  13,  type  B.  10,  which  has  been  extensively 
restored,  are  northern  types  which  can  be  paralleled  in  the  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Faras  and  dated 
by  Griffith  first  to  second  centuries  a.d. 3  and  also  from  the  cemetery  at  Gamai.4  No.  13  is  of  black- 
polished  ware,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  its  provenance  or  when  it  was  found.  The  largest  beaker, 
No.  10,  type  B.  7,  is  also  a  northern  type.  It  was  found  in  the  East  Cemetery  at  a  level  roughly 
15  cm.  above  C  surface,  broken  and  incomplete,  and  has  been  reconstructed.  It  is  of  hard  red 
ware,  and  both  in  fabric  and  style  of  decoration  is  different  from  most  of  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery. 
Bates,  who  found  it,  noted  on  the  object  card  "perhaps  Ptolemaic?",  and  certainly  there  is  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  Egyptian  influence  about  this  vessel.  It  can  safely  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portation from  the  north. 

Type  C.  1  is  based  on  a  sherd  of  thick,  unpolished  grey-brown  ware  found  in  1910-1911.  Its 
exact  original  form  is  unknown,  but  as  restored  it  resembles  a  pot  found  by  Bates  and  Dunham 
at  Gamai.5  C.  2  is  an  unusual  type  which  cannot  be  fully  restored.  The  rim  piece  of  black-polished 
ware  which  shows  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  is  from  section  228,  an  A  section. 

The  small  flat-bottomed  globular  bowls  of  type  E.  3  seem  to  have  persisted  unchanged  through- 
out most  of  the  history  of  Jebel  Moya.  Of  the  three  which  have  survived  complete,  one  was  found 
somewhere  in  the  C  stratum  and  the  others  respectively  at  80  cm.  and  120  cm.  above  C  surface, 
which  is  an  indication  of  how  little  evolutionary  change  took  place  on  the  site.  The  type  E.  4, 
PL  CIX  9  and  10,  is  of  particular  interest.  In  shape  it  closely  resembles,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pot 
found  by  Griffith  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom6  and,  on  the  other,  the  pots  made  to-day  by  the  Lifofa 
women  in  the  Eliri  district  of  the  Nuba  Hills.7  Crowfoot,  commenting  on  the  likeness  between 
the  modern  Nuba  pot  and  that  from  Sanam,  observes:8  "How  significant  this  parallel  is,  may  be 


1  Annals,  vol.  XI,  PI.  XXIX,  type  lxx  d. 

2  After  this  was  written,  and  during  a  final  sorting  of  miscellaneous 
fragments  from  Jebel  Moya,  a  fragment  of  just  such  a  faience  cup, 
which  had  been  found  during  the  first  season's  excavations,  was 
discovered. 

3  Annals,  vol.  XI,  PL  XLI. 


4  Excavations  at  Gammai,  by  Oric  Bates  and  Dows  Dunham, 
Pis.  LXI  1,  5;  LXIII  20. 

5  hoc.  cit.,  PL  LXI  35. 

0  Annals,  vol.  X,  PL  XXXIV. 

7  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (2),  p.  25  and  Fig.  10,  also  vol.  VIII,  PL  XII. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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judged  from  the  fact  that  no  example  of  this  shape  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  collection  of  pots 
from  the  Congo,  considerably  over  three  hundred  in  number,  published  in  the  AnnaJes  du  Musee 
du  Congo,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Sudan."  Just  how  common  pots  of  this  shape  were  at  Jebel  Moya 
it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  two  extant  complete  specimens  are  quite  plain,  and  small  frag- 
ments— even  rim  pieces — would  be  devoid  of  those  features  of  interest  which  would  lead  to  their 
being  picked  out  during  the  successive  sortings  described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  They  may  well 
have  been  common  and  yet,  in  fragments,  have  passed  unnoticed.  Equally  well,  some  of  the 
decorated  sherds  may  have  belonged  to  bowls  of  this  shape,  for  many  of  them  have  the  same  kind 
of  incurving  rim.  The  bowls  from  Eliri  and  Sanam  are  each  decorated  with  a  "rocked"  pattern, 
but  the  designs  are  quite  dissimilar  and  neither  could  be  mistaken  for  a  design  made  at  Jebel  Moya. 

The  types  F.  1  to  F.  4  could  not  be  restored  with  certainty.  F.  2,  from  grave  100/192,  has  been 
restored  with  a  round  base  and  is  shown  in  PI.  CIX  11.  F.  1,  of  black-polished  ware,  and  F.  3,  of 
polished  black-brown  ware,  both  have  the  marking  "A.  2",  which  means  they  were  found  some 
time  during  the  second  season.  F.  6,  PI.  CIX  13,  has  the  similar  obscure  provenance.  F.  4,  of 
discoloured  red  ware,  is  from  the  A  stratum  (section  332),  and  F.  5,  PI.  CIX  12,  of  black-polished 
ware,  was  found  in  the  B  stratum  at  a  level  roughly  40  cm.  above  C  surface. 

The  bowl  G.  1,  PI.  XC,  is  reconstructed — as  far  as  it  goes — from  one  of  the  larger  sherds  of 
the  earliest  pottery  found  on  the  site,  and  is  as  near  as  we  are  likely  to  get  to  the  form  of  the  vessels 
made  or  brought  to  the  valley  by  the  original  settlers.  G.  2,  PI.  CX  3,  of  discoloured  grey-brown 
ware,  is  of  a  shape  unique  as  far  as  Jebel  Moya  is  concerned ;  it  comes  from  the  B  stratum,  section 
370.  The  rim  sections  G.  3  to  G.  8  are  typical  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  rim  fragments,  usually 
of  thick  black-polished  ware,  but  sometimes  of  greyish-black  or  buff  ware.  Three  such  fragments 
are  shown  at  9,  11,  and  12  in  PI.  Oil  C.  They  are  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  very  large 
and  heavy  bowls,  approximately  50  cm.  in  diameter,  quite  plain  except  for  a  narrow  band  of 
decoration  round  the  outside  of  the  rim.  The  precise  shape  of  these  bowls  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined, but  a  conjectural  restoration  is  offered  at  G.  3  on  the  type-sheet.  As  the  fragments  illus- 
trated are  marked  "A.  2"  the  levels  at  which  they  were  found  are  not  known;  others,  however, 
are  recorded  from  the  C  stratum  as  well  as  from  higher  levels,  so  these  large  vessels  must  have 
been  in  use  at  a  comparatively  early  date.  G.  9  is  a  more  complete  restoration  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  bowl  of  similar  shape.  The  fragment  upon  which  this  is  based  is  of  unpolished  brown  ware, 
but  there  is  no  clue  as  to  where  or  when  it  was  found.  G.  10  is  restored  from  a  sherd  of  burnished 
red  ware  from  the  A  stratum  (section  326)  and  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  occupa- 
tion. G.  11  is  of  red  ware  from  the  A  stratum  in  square  M.  3,  N.  4,  and  G.  12  is  of  black  ware 
from  the  B  stratum  in  square  J.  10,  K.  1 1.  They  are  incomplete  and  the  shape  of  the  base  is  un- 
certain ;  but  if  the  dotted  restoration  be  accepted,  these  shallow  bowls  are  the  same  shape  as  some 
found  at  Meroe  belonging  to  a  late  period  of  that  site.  G.  13  to  G.  16  are  examples  of  unusual 
types  of  rim  which  seem  unlikely  to  have  been  the  product  of  local  potters.  G.  13  is  of  unpolished 
red  ware  from  the  B  stratum  in  square  M.  4,  N.  5,  but  the  other  three  were  found  in  1910-191 1, 
presumably  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  site.  G.  16,  of  polished  greyish-black  ware,  is  of  angle-iron 
section  and  suggests  a  metal  construction  rather  than  a  pot.  It  is  quite  thin  compared  with  its 
large  diameter  (about  40  cm.),  and  the  original  shape  of  this  curious  vessel  cannot  now  be  recon- 
structed. 

The  small  bowl  H.  1,  PI.  CIX  14,  from  grave  100/345,  of  coarse,  discoloured  brown  ware,  is 
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of  interest  only  because  it  is  the  same  shape  as  one  found  by  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Newbold  at 
Um  Qereinat  in  the  deserts  of  north-west  Kordofan.1  H.  2  is,  somewhat  boldly  perhaps,  based  on 
a  sherd  of  provenance  "A.  2"  with  an  impressed  rolled  decoration.  The  dotted  outline  on  the 
type-sheet  may  possibly  not  accurately  represent  the  original  form  of  the  bowl,  but  it  is  a  shape 
which  persisted  into  late  Meroitic  and  even  Christian  times,  although  the  later  vessels  are  of  smooth 
ware  and  a  good  deal  smaller  than  that  shown.  H.  3,  incomplete,  is  of  hard  red  ware  with  a  rolled 
decoration,  also  from  "A.  2".  H.  4,  PI.  CIX  15,  differs  from  the  type  E.  4  only  in  the  fact  that 
its  base  is  round  instead  of  flattened.  H.  5  is  restored  from  a  sherd  of  black-polished  grooved 
ware  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  PI.  C  C  and  described  earlier.  H.  6  to  H.  9  are  variants  of  a  type 
of  pot  which  seems  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  common  at  Jebel  Moya  and  which  has  already 
been  described  (p.  208)  when  dealing  with  the  scratched  decorations.  It  has  been  possible  to  estab- 
lish with  certainty  only  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  these  pots,  but,  having  regard  to  modern 
pottery  all  over  the  Sudan  and  to  negro  pottery  in  general,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  pots 
were  of  the  globular  shape  indicated  in  dotted  lines  on  the  type-sheet.  They  were  not  invariably 
decorated  with  scratched  patterns ;  sometimes,  as  shown  at  H.  7  (based  on  a  fragment  of  hard 
light-red  ware),  the  upper  part  bore  an  incised  design,  and  sometimes  they  were  not  decorated  at 
all.  They  all  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  size,  from  30  to  35  cm.  in  diameter,  and,  being  of 
a  "  non-slop  "  type,  were  probably  used  for  carrying  water.  They  would  hold  slightly  over  3  gallons, 
about  the  same  volume  as  Sudanese  women  carry  on  their  heads — now  usually  in  empty  petrol- 
tins — to-day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  pot  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  H.  8  was  partially 
reconstructed  from  fragments  found  by  Newbold  at  Um  Qereinat,2  the  site  mentioned  above. 
This  pot  is  decorated  with  an  impressed  pattern  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  surface  which 
survives.  H.  10,  of  thick  red  ware,  and  H.  1 1,  of  thinner  grey-brown  ware,  are  based  on  rim  pieces 
found  during  the  first  season. 

All  the  pots  of  types  I,  J,  and  K,  PI.  XCI,  except  J.  5  and  K.  4,  are  illustrated  in  the  photographs 
and  described  either  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  or  with  the  graves  in  which  they  were  found.  J.  2, 
PI.  CX  11  and  12,  is  the  same  shape  as  a  pot  found  by  Griffith  in  the  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Faras.3 
J.  5  is  the  pot  of  coarse  red  ware  reconstructed  from  the  fragments  found  scattered  over  one  of 
the  bodies  in  grave  100/1222.  It  is  a  large  vessel,  39  cm.  in  diameter  and  40  cm.  high,  and  in  shape 
not  unlike  a  modern  Egyptian  zir.  K.  4  is  based  on  a  rim  piece  of  coarse  grey-brown  ware.  The 
restoration  is  conjectural,  but  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  the  rim  is  clearly  that  of  a  very  large 
pot.  K.  5,  PI.  CX  5,  is  remarkable  for  the  exceptional  thickness  of  the  coarse  red  ware  of  which 
it  is  made.  K.  6,  PI.  CX  9,  is  the  curious  pot  of  unpolished  red  ware  from  grave  100/130.  It  has 
three  short  spouts  surrounding  a  central  neck  which  has  been  broken  away.  The  types  J  and  K 
with  their  pointed  bases  must  have  been  singularly  unstable,  and  when  in  use  must  have  stood  in 
holes  in  the  ground  or  been  propped  up  with  stones.  The  smallest  of  them,  J.  3,  could  have  been 
precariously  supported  on  a  stone  ring,  but,  as  Chapter  VI  has  shown,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  stone 
rings  were  used  as  bases  for  pots.  It  is  just  possible  (see  below)  that  the  large  vessels  were  provided 
with  stands  made  of  pottery,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  this. 

Types  L.  1  to  L.  13  are  sections  of  very  heavy  rims  of  the  kind  shown  in  PI.  CIII  A  and  B  from 
pots  decorated  with  impressed  string  patterns.  The  size  of  these  pots  has  already  been  commented 


1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (1),  PI.  II.  2  Loc.  cit.  supra,  PI.  III.  3  Annals,  vol.  XI,  PI.  XXVIII,  type  lxviii  b. 
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upon,  and  the  approximate  diameter  of  some  of  the  rims  is  shown  to  a  scale  of  |  on  the  type-sheet. 
L.  4,  for  instance,  is  about  70  cm.  diameter.  These  rim  fragments  are  usually  of  well-burnt  red, 
and  occasionally  of  buff,  ware  and  were  found  in  all  three  inhabited  strata  of  the  site.  Of  those 
drawn,  L.  1,  which  is  the  rim,  O.C.  3784,  PI.  CIII  B  1,  is  from  the  B  stratum  (sq.  K.  11,  L.  12); 
L.  2  and  L.  3  are  from  the  C  stratum ;  L.  4,  L.  7,  and  L.  8  are  of  unknown  provenance  (A.  2) ; 
L.  6  is  from  the  A  stratum,  and  the  remainder  are  all  from  the  B  layer.  There  are  others  of  the 
same  general  type  neither  drawn  nor  photographed.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  the 
complete  shape  of  any  of  these  large  pots.  They  were  not,  as  the  rim  sections  show,  all  of  a  standard 
shape  or  size,  but  clearly  most  of  them  must  have  bellied  out  to  a  diameter  greater  than  that  of 
the  rim.  The  shoulder  piece  1,  PI.  CIII  A,  is  that  of  a  pot  which  must  have  been  at  least  a  metre 
in  diameter  at  its  widest.  If  the  depth  of  these  vessels  were  at  all  commensurate  with  their  diameter 
they  must  have  been  really  enormous  pots,  and  must  have  presented  problems  both  in  making  and 

in  firing  which  have  been  overcome  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  origin 
of  the  string  and  grass  patterns  with  which  the  pots  are  adorned  may  well 
have  been  that  the  pots  at  one  time  were  bound  round  with  rope  or  woven 
~~M       mats  to  hold  them  in  shape  while  drying.  The  only  things  in  the  modern 
\      Sudan  at  all  comparable  with  these  large  pots  are  the  grain-bins  of  dried 
(but  unfired)  mud  used  by  some  tribes  in  the  south,  and  it  is  a  not  un- 
pot  'stand.011  °      reasonable  assumption  that  the  pots  themselves  may  have  served  a  similar 
purpose. 

Another  fairly  common  type  of  rim,  distributed  throughout  the  strata,  is  that  of  which  variants 
are  shown  at  M.  1  to  M.  7  on  the  type-sheet  and  of  which  a  few  typical  examples  are  illustrated 
in  PL  CIII  C.  These  are  of  red  or  pinkish-buff  ware  and  decorated  as  far  as  the  re-entrant  angle 
of  the  rim  with  a  rough  incised  or  rocked  design.  Here  again  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  re- 
cover the  exact  shape  of  the  pots  to  which  these  rims  belonged,  and  the  form  shown  in  dotted 
lines  at  M.  1  is  conjectural.  Yet  it  is  probably  not  far  from  correct,  for  pots  of  exactly  the  shape 
outlined,  if  smaller  in  size,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Kordofan.  The  Jebel  Moya  pots 
must  have  been  quite  large — some  40  cm.  in  diameter — and  may  have  been  used  for  household 
water  storage  just  as  a  burma  or  zir  is  used  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  rims  are  dis- 
coloured as  if  by  smoke,  suggesting  that  the  pots  were  cooking-pots;  but,  if  so,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  adapted  rather  to  the  preparation  of  communal  feasts  than  to  the  simple  daily  needs 
of  a  single  family.  It  is  even  remotely  possible  that  the  rims  were  not  those  of  complete  pots  at 
all;  they  may  be  fragments  of  stands,  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  115,  for  large  pots  such  as  J.  5.  Objects 
not  dissimilar  have  been  found  elsewhere.  In  this  case,  however,  it  might  be  expected  that  at  least 
one  fragment  showing  the  complete  section  of  the  stand  would  have  survived,  and  on  the  whole 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  rims  are  those  of  pots,  whatever  their  purpose. 

The  only  features  of  interest  in  types  N.  1  to  N.  5  (PL  XCII)  are  the  circumferentially  grooved 
rims  at  N.  3  and  N.  4.  The  pot  N.  3  is  shown  in  PL  CXII  2,  and  fragments  of  similar  rims  are  to 
be  seen  in  PL  CIII  D,  bottom  right.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  these  grooved  rims  are  all  from 
the  B  stratum,  but  the  small  rim  No.  5  is  from  the  C  layer  (section  267). 

The  pot,  type  O.  1,  is  the  largest  complete  pot  recovered  during  the  whole  of  the  excavation; 
it  is  65  cm.  high  and  61  cm.  in  diameter.  It  was  registered  at  the  end  of  1913  under  O.C.  2303, 
and  photographs  of  it  in  elevation  and  in  plan  are  given  in  PL  CXI  1  and  2.  It  is  of  burnished 
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red-brown  ware,  slightly  blackened  during  firing  on  one  side  and  at  the  bottom,  and  has  a  design 
encircling  the  shoulder  scratched  on  after  burnishing.  It  was  found  embedded  up  to  its  middle  in 
the  highest  "paving"  in  square  M.  5,  N.  6,  and,  writes  Dixon  in  his  diary,  "it  was  filled  with  a 
fine  redim — like  a  light  sand.  The  continual  rains  had  no  doubt  done  much  to  weaken  its  stability, 
and,  when  found,  the  best  part  of  the  top  above  the  pavement  had  fallen  inside. . .  .  The  thickness 
is  exactly  1  centimetre  and  is  preserved  throughout".  The  design  on  the  shoulder,  which  was 
lightly  dusted  over  with  chalk  before  the  photograph  of  the  pot  in  plan  was  taken,  is  clearly  visible 
in  the  photographs  and  no  special  description  is  necessary.  The  most  interesting  features  of  it  are 
the  two  cows  with  long  horns  and  elongated  necks  with  bells  or  tassels  hanging  from  them.  One 
of  these  animals  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  116.  Whether  this  scene  has  any  significance,  whether 


the  cows  are  sacrificial  animals,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  connected  with  the  cow  burials  or  the 
cows'  feet  found  with  the  bodies  in  some  graves,  are  subjects  for  speculation  which  need  not  be 
followed  up  here.  The  pot  itself  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  site,  for,  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found,  it  would  be  some  160  cm.  above  C  surface  and  40-50  cm.  below 
ground  surface.  It  is  in  some  ways  a  curious  pot.  It  appears  to  be  something  more  than  ordinary 
household  pottery,  and  in  shape  it  is  not  adapted  for  any  readily  identifiable  domestic  purpose. 
The  only  practical  use  for  ajar  of  this  size  would  be  for  storage,  yet  whatever  was  put  into  it  could 
not  be  poured  out  again  because  the  jar  would  be  too  heavy  to  lift,  neither  could  the  contents 
conveniently  be  ladled  out  through  the  comparatively  small  mouth.  The  negative  evidence,  then, 
suggests  that  the  pot  was  not  intended  for  domestic  use,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  show 
what  its  function  really  was.  The  design  on  the  shoulder,  if  it  could  be  correctly  interpreted,  might 
possibly  provide  the  answer.  Whether  or  not  this  pot  was  unique  at  Jebel  Moya  is,  for  reasons 
already  given,  impossible  to  say.  A  few  fragments  of  rim  were  found  which  could  quite  well  have 
belonged  to  pots  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  but  no  large  decorated  fragments  were  discovered 
and  it  seems  likely  that  our  pot  was  at  least  exceptional. 

All  the  rims  O.  2  to  O.  7  are  from  the  upper  levels.  O.  2  to  O.  5  were  found  during  the  first 
season,  O.  6  comes  from  the  A  stratum  in  square  M.  4,  N.  5,  and  O.  7  is  from  the  B  stratum  in 
square  J.  10,  K.  1 1.  The  rim  O.  3  may  well  have  belonged  to  a  pot  similar  in  shape  to  O.  1,  though 


Fig.  116.  Detail  of  cow  from  design  on  pot  O.C.  2303.  1 :2. 
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smaller  in  size.  O.  5  is  of  heavy,  coarse,  black  ware  with  four  little  decorative  protuberances  on 
the  shoulder.  The  bodies  shown  in  dotted  lines  at  O.  2,  O.  5,  and  O.  6  are,  it  will  be  noted,  marked 
with  a  query  and  may  be  left  at  that ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  possible  shapes. 
No  more  can  be  said,  either,  of  the  shape  P.  1.  The  neck  of  this  pot  is  from  a  level  only  10  cm. 
above  C  surface  in  square  O.  5,  P.  6. 

The  coarse  pot  R.  1,  PL  CXII  3,  from  grave  100/485,  calls  for  no  particular  comment,  but 
those  of  types  R.  2  and  R.  3  are  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
pots  from  Jebel  Moya.  With  these  we  are — or  for  a  time  we  appear  to  be — on  firm  ground.  They 
are  not  restored  types  which  "suggest"  forms  from  elsewhere;  they  are  complete  pots  almost 
identical  with  others  found  on  sites  to  the  north,  and  not  only  found  but  dated.  The  two  of  type 
R.  2  from  Jebel  Moya  are  shown  in  PL  CXIII  4  and  5;  both  are  of  fine,  dark-brown-polished  ware 
and  apparently  hand-made.  One  is  from  grave  100/2193  and  it  was  cracked  and  repaired  in  anti- 
quity, as  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  pot  as  found,  PL  XXXIV  2  and  3.  The  bottom  of 
the  grave  is  a  few  centimetres  below  C  surface  so  it  must  have  been  dug  from  somewhere  in  the 
B  stratum  and  the  pot  may  be  assigned  to  a  level  roughly  50  cm.  above  C  surface.  The  other  pot 
is,  unfortunately,  not  recorded  in  the  Object  Register.  The  number  392  painted  on  it,  since  it  fits 
neither  grave  nor  object  number,  must  be  assumed  to  refer  to  a  section,  and  section  392  is  the 
C  layer  in  square  I.  10,  J.  11.  The  pot  was  apparently  found  in  fragments  and  had  been  skilfully 
put  together  before  the  present  writer  took  over  the  work;  but,  since  the  fragments  must  have  been 
close  together,  there  is  the  possibility  that  this  pot  had  also  been  buried  in  a  grave,  one  of  the 
many  that  could  not  be  recognised.  In  this  case  it,  too,  would  be  referred  to  the  B  stratum  instead 
of  the  C  stratum  to  which  it  must  belong  if  the  number  392  is  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  Vases 
of  this  distinctive  shape  and  ware  are  not  common,  but  they  have  been  recorded  from  sites  remote 
from  Jebel  Moya.  One,  unpublished,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  found  by  Garstang  at 
Meroe.  Several  were  found  by  Griffith  in  the  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Faras1  and  dated  by  him  to 
period  "A-B".  "A"  is  defined  as  late  Ptolemaic  and  "B"  as  first  to  second  centuries  a.d.,  so 
that  the  pots  probably  fall  between  the  limits  100  B.C.  and  a.d.  100.  Another  pot  of  this  kind  was 
found  at  Karanog,2  north  of  Faras.  Painted  pots  of  the  same  shape  are  recorded  from  Gamai3 
and  Addendan,4  respectively  south  and  north  of  Wadi  Haifa.  The  painted  pot  from  Gamai  has 
a  Meroitic  inscription  on  the  shoulder  which  Griffith  suggested  is  a  name.  The  degeneration  which 
this  type  of  pot  suffered  during  or  soon  after  the  second  century  a.d.  is  well  shown  by  the  later 
types  from  the  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Faras  and  by  the  so-called  Romano-Nubian  incised  ware 
from  Buhen.5 

Two  photographs  of  the  fine  pot  R.  3  from  grave  100/2000  at  Jebel  Moya  are  shown  in  PL 
CXI  B  3  and  4,  and  it  is  fully  described  on  p.  91.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  is  35  cm.  below  C 
surface  and  the  pot  is  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  a  level  some  15-20  cm.  above  that  datum.  The 
photographs  show  clearly  how  this  pot  also  had  been  repaired  in  antiquity.  It  is  unique,  for  its 
type,  in  having  a  flat  base,  but  apart  from  this  it  is  essentially  the  same  type  of  pot  as  R.  2.  Pots 
of  this  kind  (i.e.  of  type  R.  3  but  without  the  flat  base)  have  been  found  at  Sennar,6  Kerma,7  and 


1  Annals,  vol.  XI,  PI.  XLII. 

2  Karanog,  The  Romano-Nubian  Cemetery,  by  C.  L.  Woolley  and 
D.  Randall  Maclver,  PI.  102. 

3  Excavations  at  Gammai,  by  Oric  Bates  and  Dows  Dunham, 
Harvard  African  Studies,  vol.  VIII,  p.  41  and  PI.  LXII  27. 


4  The  Excavations  and  Survey  between   Wadi  es  Sebua  and 
Adindan,  by  W.  B.  Emery  and  L.  P.  Kirwan,  PI.  38. 
6  Buhen,  by  C.  L.  Woolley  and  D.  Randall  Maclver,  PI.  69. 

6  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XVIII,  PI.  VI  10. 

7  Kerma,  by  G.  A.  Reisner,  Harvard  African  Studies,  vol.  V, 
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Gamai.1  That  from  Sennar  was  accidentally  discovered — in  fragments,  with  fragments  of  others — 
during  excavations  for  the  Sennar  Dam  in  1922,  and  provisionally  dated  by  its  context  to  a  period 
50  B.C.  to  a.d.  50.  The  pot  from  Kerma  was  found  in  grave  15  in  the  Meroitic  cemetery,  a  cemetery 
which  Reisner  at  the  time  attributed  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  a.d.  But  a  consideration  of 
more  recently  excavated  material,  including  that  discovered  by  Reisner  himself  at  Meroe,  would 
suggest  that  this  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Kerma  may  be  earlier  than  the  period  to  which  it  was 
originally  assigned.  Two  decorated  pots  were  found  at  Gamai1  in  the  same  grave  as  the  painted 
pot  referred  to  above,  and  the  early  limit  of  the  cemetery  of  which  this  grave  formed  part  was  set 
by  Bates  and  Dunham  at  a.d.  100.  The  rocked  decoration  on  the  pots  from  Jebel  Moya,  Sennar, 
and  Gamai  is  so  strikingly  similar  that  all  the  pots  might  almost  have  been  decorated  by  the  same 
hand.  On  one  of  the  pots  (115/3)  from  Gamai  two  giraffes  with  trees  are  depicted,  but  on  the  other 
(115/15)  two  animals  are  represented  which  Bates  and  Dunham  describe  as  follows:2  "The  animals 
are  longer  barrelled  and  shorter  legged  than  those  incised  on  the  neck  of  115/3  and  are  therefore 
perhaps  meant  to  represent  not  giraffes  but  cattle  despite  the  length  of  their  necks."  The  last  half- 
dozen  words  of  this  description  are  interesting  in  view  of  the  long-necked  cows  scratched  on  the 
neck  of  the  large  pot  0. 1  described  earlier.  To  quote  further  from  the  description  of  the  pot  from 
Gamai:  "Below  this  shoulder  zone  is  an  elaborate  lozenge  pattern  covering  the  whole  central 
portion  of  the  jar.  The  motive  here  is  plainly  suggested  by  such  string  or  leather  network  slings 
as  those  which  support  the  gourds  or  spherical  basket  jars  of  the  modern  Kabbabish  of  Kordofan. 
The  network  is  represented  by  lozenges,  the  bottom  points  of  which  are  tasselled,  exactly  as  in  the 
modern  nets:  and  this  motive  is  repeated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  fillers  placed  in  the  V-shaped 
interstices  immediately  below  the  bordering  top  line  of  the  whole  pattern."  This  filler  design  here 
described  is  identical  with  the  filler  pattern  of  tasselled  network  on  the  pot  R.  3  from  Jebel  Moya 
and  clearly  shown  in  PI.  CXI  3  and  4.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  Bates  and  Dunham  attribute 
a  southern  inspiration  to  the  pots  from  grave  1 1 5  at  Gamai. 

What  emerges  from  all  this  is  that  pots  practically  identical  with  types  R.  2  and  R.  3  from 
Jebel  Moya  have  been  found  hundreds  of  miles  from  that  site  and  have  been  dated  (that  from 
Kerma  excepted)  to  a  period  the  extreme  limits  of  which  must  be  100  B.C.  and  a.d.  200.  Whether 
the  pots  found  at  Jebel  Moya  were  actually  made  there  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty.  That  they  were  prized  above  the  ordinary  is  witnessed  by  the  efforts  made  in  anti- 
quity to  bind  up  the  cracks ;  clearly  they  were  not  common  domestic  pots  to  be  lightly  cast  aside 
when  broken.  Moreover,  they  were  buried  with  their  owners,  in  itself  an  unusual  circumstance  at 
Jebel  Moya,  and  the  burial  attitudes  of  the  bodies  are  not  common.  The  body  in  grave  100/2000 
is  contracted  (type  2.  B.  1)  and  that  in  grave  100/2193  is  flexed  (6.  A.  11);  both  these  are  early,  and 
therefore  at  the  time  of  burial  reactionary,  types  of  burial  attitude.  As  with  so  many  of  the  pottery 
types  from  Jebel  Moya  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  types  R.  2  and  R.  3  were,  or  were  not, 
exceptional.  No  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  others  of  type  R.  2  can  be  adduced,  but 
the  base  9,  PI.  CV  D,  which  comes  from  the  A  stratum,  looks  as  though  it  may  have  belonged  to 
another  pot  of  type  R.  3.  With  that  we  leave  these  pots  for  the  moment,  though  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  again. 

p.  54.  The  pot  in  question  was  found  in  fragments  and  had  not  1  hoc.  cit.,  PI.  LXIII  22,  26. 

been  reconstructed  at  the  time  of  publication.  It  has  now  been  2  Loc.  cit. 

made  up  and  is  on  view  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Type  R.  4  is  another  conjectural  restoration ;  just  how  conjectural  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  a  sherd  of  black-polished  ware  similar  to  1  in  PI.  CD.  R.  5  is  an  unusual  type. 
It  is  of  thin,  unpolished  black  ware,  and  was  found,  broken  and  incomplete,  in  section  412,  a 
B  section.  The  fragments  were  sufficient  to  show  its  exact  shape  and  it  has  been  restored  as  shown 
on  the  type-sheet  and  in  PI.  CXII  11. 

There  is  little  which  calls  for  remark  in  the  types  S.  1  to  S.  6.  S.  1  and  S.  3  are  illustrated  in 
PI.  CXII  4  and  10.  S.  2  is  one  of  the  undocumented  finds  of  the  1910-1911  season.  S.  4  (O.C. 
4518),  from  section  394,  is  of  heavy,  unpolished  black  ware;  S.  5  is  the  painted  pot  already  de- 
scribed on  p.  213,  and  S.  6  is  based  on  a  rim  found  in  1910-1911. 

Neither  do  the  necks  T.  2  to  T.  7  (PI.  XCIII)  offer  much  scope 
for  comment.  They  are  based  on  such  fragments  as  those  shown 
in  PI.  Oil  D,  of  which  many  were  found  in  the  A  and  B  strata  of 
the  site.  Clearly  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  bodies  could  be  fitted 
to  these  necks,  and  those  suggested  in  dotted  outline  at  T.  3  and 
T.  4  are  only  two  of  the  possibilities.  T.  1  is  a  somewhat  clumsily 
made  pot  of  thick  unpolished  ware,  unevenly  fired  so  that  the 
colour  is  black  "marbled"  with  red.    There  is  no  clue  to  its 
provenance  and  presumably  it  was  found  during  the  1910-1911 
season.  T.  8  and  T.  9  (PI.  CXIII  3  and  8)  are  the  large,  odd-looking 
pots  of  black-brown-polished  ware  from  grave  100/2264.  This 
grave  penetrated  the  D  stratum,  but  its  depth,  1  metre,  is  fortu- 
1  Pot  from^ebe/ivio  a  2  Pot   natety  on  record  and  shows  that  the  grave  was  dug  from  a  surface 
from  Sanam.  3.  Modern  Nuba  pot    10  cm-  below  C  surface;  this,  therefore,  is  the  level  to  which  the 
from  Debry.  pots  are  to  be  assigned.  The  function  of  these  pots  is  obscure. 

Each  has  a  deliberately  made  hole  in  the  bottom,  but  whether  the  holes  were  made  for  ritual 
purposes  at  the  time  of  burial  in  pots  which  had  already  served  some  domestic  purpose,  or  whether 
the  pots  are  specially  made  grave  furniture,  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  former  seems  the 
more  probable,  but  in  either  case  there  is  evidence  of  more  funerary  ceremony  than  usually  attended 
the  Jebel  Moya  burials.  The  nearest  known  approach  to  type  T.  8  in  ancient  times  is  a  pot  from 
the  cemetery  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom1  which  Griffith  describes  as  a  "black  hand-made  vessel  with 
semi-globular  moulded  (?)  bottom,  above  which  designs  of  incised  lines  filled  with  red".  The 
closest  modern  counterpart  of  T.  8  is  a  type  of  pot  made  at  Debry2  in  the  Kadugli  district  of  the 
Nuba  Hills.  The  resemblance  between  the  pots  from  Debry  and  that  from  Sanam  just  described 
has  been  observed  by  Crowfoot,3  and  now  the  pots  from  both  places  are  seen  to  have  affinities 
with  that  from  Jebel  Moya.  Outlines  of  the  three,  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  are  shown  together 
for  comparison  in  Fig.  117.  This  is  another  example  of  the  triangular  connection  between  Jebel 
Moya,  the  Nuba  Hills,  and  Napata  of  the  same  kind  as  has  been  traced  earlier  in  the  chapter 
(p.  217),  when  type  E.  4,  a  pot  from  Eliri,  and  a  different  pot  from  Sanam  were  under  consideration. 
Crowfoot's  comment,  partially  quoted  on  p.  218,  continues  as  follows:  "There  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  an  unbroken  tradition  connects  the  makers  of  the  two  pots  found  by  the  Oxford 
Expedition  in  the  Ethiopian  cemetery  at  Sanam  with  the  makers  of  the  similarly  shaped  pots  from 


1  Annals,  vol.  X,  PI.  XXXIV. 


2  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VII  (2),  Figs.  6  and  7,  opp.  p.  23. 
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3  Loc.  cit.,  p.  24. 


Debry  and  Eliri  to-day,  but  we  do  not  know  how  the  connexion  came  about;  the  Debry-Lifofa 
people  may  conceivably  have  lived  further  North  once,  or  women  from  their  groups  may  have 
been  taken  as  slaves  to  Napata,  or  the  pots  may  have  been  brought  from  the  South  just  as  Lifofa 
pots  are  carried  about  now."  The  large  pot  T.  9  does  not  come  quite  into  the  middle  of  this  picture, 
but  it  appears,  as  it  were,  just  on  the  edge.  While  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  an  exact  parallel  any- 
where— or  anywhere  known  to  the  writer — it  suggests  more  than  anything  else  a  type  of  dullang 
made  to-day  in  the  Kadugli  district  with  a  neck  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  body.  A  Kadugli 
pot  and  T.  9  are  compared  in  Fig.  118.  T.  9  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  T.  8  and  the 
modern  Nuba  pot. 

Types  T.  10,  T.  12,  and  T.  13  are  necks  with  raised  deco- 
rated collars  of  the  kind  mentioned  on  p.  212  and  illustrated 
at  3  in  PI.  CIV  B.  These  connect  on  the  one  hand  with 
modern  Nuba,  and  on  the  other  with  Meroitic,  pottery. 
Collars  are  to  be  seen  on  certain  types  of  long-necked  globular 
beer-jars  found  by  Garstang  at  Meroe,1  belonging  to  a  late 
period  of  the  site,  and  they  appear  to-day  on  pots  made  at 
Rashad2  and  Gedir2  in  the  Nuba  Hills.  The  dotted  restora- 
tion of  T.  10  on  the  type-sheet  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth,  because,  as  it  stands,  the  outline  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  a  pot  from  Gedir  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  Incidentally,  on  the  shoulder  of  this  pot  from 
Gedir,  below  the  collar,  are  four  projections  similar  to  those 
on  O.  5  from  Jebel  Moya  already  mentioned.  Types  T.  11, 
T.  14,  and  T.  15  are  sections  of  necks  representative  of  many 
found  at  Jebel  Moya.  The  necks  from  T.  10  to  T.  15  are  of 
red  or  buff  ware,  and  all  were  found  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
site.  Most  of  them  are  undocumented  finds  from  the  first  season's  work,  but  T.  14  is  from  square 
N.  6,  O.  7  and  may  be  assigned  to  a  level  about  50  cm.  above  C  surface.  The  type  of  pot  to  which 
these  necks  belonged  probably  therefore  reached  Jebel  Moya  comparatively  late  in  its  history. 

Types  U.  1  to  U.  5  on  the  type-sheet  are  examples  of  what  can  only  be  called  ladles;  all  are 
of  red  ware.  Two  complete  and  unbroken  specimens  are  shown  at  6  and  13  in  PI.  CXII,  and  a 
selection  from  a  number  of  handles — some  ornamental — from  these  utensils  is  displayed  in 
PI.  CV  B.  Precise  information  about  the  provenance  of  these  objects  is  singularly  lacking;  nothing 
is  known  of  those  drawn  on  the  type-sheet  except  that  U.  5  comes  from  Moya  New  Trench.  Of 
the  whole  ones  in  the  photograph,  PI.  CXII,  No.  6  is  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  "B  soil" 
and  No.  13  again  comes  from  Moya  New  Trench.  A  fragment  of  one  with  a  plain  handle  was 
found  in  the  filling  of  grave  100/303  in  the  East  Cemetery.  The  bottom  of  this  grave  was  30  cm. 
below  ground  surface,  and  this — if  the  position  of  the  grave  is  correctly  recorded  on  the  East 
Cemetery  plan — corresponds  to  a  level  about  75  cm.  above  C  surface.  Assuming  an  average  depth 
(50  cm.)  for  the  grave,  the  fragment  of  ladle  would  be  assigned  to  a  level  some  125  cm.  above  the 
datum,  but  this  figure  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Some  of  the  handles  in  PI.  CV  B  are  from  the 


J  cm. 


Fig.  118. 

Pot  from  Jebel  Moya.    2.  Modern 
Nuba  pot  from  Kadugli. 


1  Meroe,  The  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  Pis.  XLI  2,  3;  XLIII  8,  9,  and  10. 
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2  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  VIII,  Pis.  IX  and  X. 


B  stratum  and  one  can  be  fixed  at  a  level  about  55  cm.  above  C  surface.  Such  evidence  as  there 
is,  then,  shows  that  the  ladles  were  a  fairly  late  development  and  appeared  on  the  site  at  much  the 
same  period  as  the  necks  described  above.  Objects  similar  to  these  ladles  were  found  by  Seligman  at 
Faragab.1  They  were  broken  and  incomplete,  and  Seligman  suggested  a  restoration  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end;  but  the  unbroken  examples  from  Jebel  Moya  do  not  support  this  restoration. 

Types  U.  6  to  U.  8  are  spouted  feeding-cups,  five  examples  of  which  are  illustrated  in  PL  CXII 
5,  7,  8,  12,  and  14.  The  large  ones  are  of  hard,  black-brown  ware  and  the  smaller  are  grey  or  buff 
in  colour.  Altogether  seventeen  such  feeding-cups,  exclusive  of  small  models  (see  below),  were 
found,  and  they  display  a  wide  variation  both  of  size  and  in  quality.  Some  are  pleasing  and  well- 
made  objects  while  others,  by  comparison,  are  crude  and  ill  formed.  Five  were  found  in  graves, 
amongst  them  the  two  elegant  little  vessels  found  in  the  graves  of  the  twin  (?)  babies  100/1509-10 
(see  p.  88,  Fig.  63,  and  PL  XXXIV  1).  These  graves  just  penetrated  the  top  of  the  B  stratum  and 
were  discovered  during  Reisner's  trial  excavation.  (It  may  be  interjected  at  this  point,  although 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand,  that  Reisner  considered  these  infants  to  have  been 
buried  beneath  the  floor  of  a  hut.)  A  cup  almost  identical  with  these  was  found  in  grave  100/1654, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  one  in  grave  100/334  (p.  71,  Fig.  28).  Yet  another  (No.  8  in  PL  CXII) 
came  from  grave  100/1955. 

As  far  as  the  levels  at  which  they  were  found  can  be  determined,  these  tubular  spouted  cups 
belong  to  the  latest  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  site.  One,  O.C.  3881,  was  actually  found  on 
the  surface.  They  are  of  particular  interest  because  nothing  quite  like  them  has  been  found  else- 
where in  the  Sudan,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  yet  been  recorded.  The  feeding-cups  previously 
known  from  that  country  are  small  beakers  with  a  lip  shaped  for  pouring2  and  are  not  spouted 
as  are  those  from  Jebel  Moya.  The  appearance  of  these  latter  on  the  site  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  It  may  be  surmised  that  they  were  inspired  by  some  influence  from  the  north, 
but  the  source  of  this  influence,  and  the  channel  along  which  it  travelled,  cannot  be  traced.  The 
tubular  side  spout  itself,  though  not  common  in  Egypt,  appeared  there  at  an  early  date3  on  large 
open-mouthed  pots  intended  for  pouring.  A  longer  spout  occurs  sporadically  in  Western  Asia  in 
very  early  periods,  often  on  metal  vessels,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  spout  in  certain  cases  is  such 
that  it  cannot  have  been  intended  for  ordinary  pouring.4  But  strangely  enough,  the  closest  parallel 
which  the  writer  has  found  to  the  Jebel  Moya  feeding-cups  is  to  be  seen,  not  in  Africa,  but  in 
France.  A  cup  strikingly  similar  to  those  under  discussion  was  found  in  the  grave  of  a  child  on 
a  late  neolithic  site  (roughly  2000  B.C.)  at  Tours-sur-Marne.5  What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  is  doubtful.  It  is  an  exceedingly  tenuous  thread  which  would  connect  the  cups  from 
Jebel  Moya  with  vessels  so  far  removed  in  space  and  time  as  any  of  those  just  mentioned.6 


1  See  note  on  p.  201. 

2  e.g.  those  from  the  Meroitic  cemetery  at  Faras,  Annals,  vol.  XI, 
PI.  XXXI. 

3  Brunton,  Qau  and  Bac/ari,  vol.  I,  PI.  XVI,  and  vol.  II,  PI. 
LXXVIII. 

4  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  following  references:  "Forthe  tubular  side  spouton 
open-mouth  jar  or  globular  pot  shapes  see  M.  E.  L.  Mallowan's 
report  on  Nineveh,  Annals,  vol.  XX,  PI.  L  6  and  8  and  PI.  LI  7, 
described  p.  167.  Also  E.  A.  Speiser  and  others,  Excavations  at 
Tepe  Gawra,  vol.  I,  PI.  XXVIII  b,  5,  described  p.  44,  and 


PI.  LXV,  61-63,  described  p.  47." 

6  George  Goury,  U  Homme  des  cites  lacustres,  p.  463,  Fig.  211. 
The  writer's  attention  was  kindly  drawn  to  this  by  Mr.  Lacaille. 

6  Since  this  volume  went  to  press  the  writer  has  come  across  an 
illustration  which  shows  that  spouted  cups  were  used  by  the  Atwot 
in  the  Southern  Sudan  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  illustration  is  Fig.  33  in  the  Frontispiece  to  E.  de  Pruyssenaere's 
Reisen  und  Forschungen  im  Gebiete  des  Weissen  und  Blauen  Nil  in 
Petermann's  Erganzungsheft,  No.  5 1  (Part  2),  1877.  The  spouted  cup 
appears  in  a  group  of  objects  described  as  "Gefasse  und  Korbe 
der  Atwot". 
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Even  more  interesting  than  the  cups  with  single  spouts  is  one  which  had  twin  spouts.  The 
original  shape  of  this  strange  vessel  cannot  now  be  restored,  but  the  fragment  which  has  survived 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  119.  It  is  registered  under  O.C.  2502  as  coming  from  the  A  stratum  and  is 
now  in  Khartoum. 

U.  9  on  the  type-sheet  is  part  of  a  vessel  of  pebble-burnished  black-brown  ware  with  a  shaped 
lip.  It  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a  large,  squat  jug,  and  possibly  it  had  a  handle  although  there 
is  no  positive  evidence  of  this.  It  was  found  25  cm.  below  ground  surface  in  the  East  Cemetery. 

V.  1,  of  red  ware,  is  part  of  a  pot  with  the  handle  intact  but  with  the  front  part  missing.  It  has 
been  conjecturally  restored  with  a  spout  for  pouring  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  although 
spouts  of  the  kind  shown  in  dotted  lines  were  found  on  pots  from  Kerma.  This  fragment  is  also 
from  the  East  Cemetery  and  was  found  30  cm.  below  ground  surface.  Lack  of  data  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  refer  this  fragment  or  V.  1  to  the  C  surface  datum. 

V.  2  and  V.  3  are  variant  types  of  a  curious  object  resembling  a  fruit-dish.  One  is  shown 
restored  in  PI.  CXIII  6,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  has  a  flat  base  with  three  legs 
of  flat  section  rising  from  it  to  support  a  shallow  circular  saucer.  Not  one  of 
these  things  was  recovered  intact,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  fragments  that 
the  upper,  or  concave,  surface  of  the  saucer  was  decorated  with  an  incised  ( 
or  rocked  pattern,  and  that  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  legs  were  similarly  ^2 
decorated.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  fragments  were  found,  some  FlG 
during  the  first  and  second  seasons  and  others  in  the  A  and  B  strata  during  from  feeding-cup.  1 : 2. 
the  last  two  seasons.  More  are  recorded  from  the  A  than  from  the  B  stratum, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  fragments  occurred  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  latter.  The  levels 
of  only  two  fragments  can  be  even  approximately  determined,  and  these  work  out  at  120  cm. 
and  160  cm.  respectively  above  C  surface.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  dishes  belong  to  a  late 
period  of  the  occupation  of  the  site.  A  few  typical  fragments  are  shown  in  PI.  CV  C,  those  in 
the  bottom  row  being  fragments  of  legs  and  the  remainder  pieces  of  the  upper  parts.  From  the 
many  fragments  recovered  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that  two  variants  of  these 
articles  were  made.  In  one,  V.  2  on  the  type-sheet,  the  two  short  legs  are  parallel  in  plan  and  the 
third  support  curves  outward  like  a  handle  from  the  lip  of  the  saucer  and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
base.  In  the  other  type,  V.  3,  the  short  legs  are,  in  plan,  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  the  base  is 
correspondingly  wider  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the  third  support  curves  inwards  from  a 
point  under  the  lip  of  the  saucer  down  to  the  base.  The  diameter  of  the  saucer  part  varies  from 
15  cm.  to  20  cm.  Now,  however  high  a  degree  of  sophistication  we  may  impute  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Jebel  Moya,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  curious  pots  were,  in  fact,  dishes, 
whether  for  food  or  anything  else.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  were  stands  for  large  round- 
bottomed  pots  analogous  to  those  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Kadugli  district  to-day.  The 
modern  stands  resemble  four-legged  stools,  but  they  have  the  same  saucer-shaped  upper  part  as 
those  from  Jebel  Moya,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  both  are  functionally  the  same.  The 
stand  shown  restored  in  PI.  CXIII  is  of  type  V.  3.  Most  of  the  upper  part  and  the  base  are  original, 
though  they  may  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  object,  but  the  legs  are  modern ;  these  may  possibly 
be  too  long,  but  they  are  based  on  the  many  fragments  of  legs  found.  The  writer  has  seen  only 
two  stands  of  this  shape,  apart  from  those  at  Jebel  Moya;  both  are  from  Meroe  and  neither  is  as 
yet  published.  One  was  found  by  Garstang  and  is  now  in  Sir  Henry  Wellcome's  collection  at 
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Willesden;  the  other,  now  in  the  Khartoum  Museum,  is  from  Reisner's  excavations  and  comes 
from  grave  W.  258  in  the  Western  Cemetery,  a  grave  of  the  Meroitic  period.  Both  the  stands  from 
Meroe  are  of  a  greenish-buff  colour,  are  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  average  of  those 
from  Jebel  Moya,  and  have  legs  proportionately  shorter  than  those  in  the  restoration  in  PL  CXIII. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  these  stands  have  so  far  been  found  only  at  Meroe  and  Jebel  Moya. 

Not  many  flat  bases  were  found  amongst  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery.  W.  1  and  W.  2  on  the  type- 
sheet  are  sections  of  two  found  during  the  1910-1911  season,  and  some  others  are  shown  in  PL 
CV  D.  These  all  appear  to  have  been  hand-made,  but  W.  3  (PL  CV  D  1)  and  W.  4  are  sections 
of  the  bases  of  what  can  only  have  been  wheel-made  pots  and  which  must  have  been  imported. 

W.  3  is  of  black-polished  ware  and  its  provenance  is  given 
as  "A  walls".  W.  4  is  of  red  ware  from  section  184. 

X.  1  and  X.  2  are  fragments  of  perforated  red  ware 
pots  which  may  have  been  censers  or  colanders  and  which 
Kill      could  not  be  restored.  Such  fragments  were  rare. 
RjSPf  Fragments  of  two  curious  pots  which  could  not  be 

2      jib      \      restored  and  which  do  not  appear  on  the  type-sheet  are 
BM'       I    shown  in  the  photograph,  PL  CXII  15  and  16.  One 
appears  to  have  had  five  small  spouts,  and  the  other  six, 
Fig.  120.  Pottery  bells.  1:2.  all  surrounding  an  ordinary  open  mouth.  The  spouts 

of  the  former,  which  is  of  unpolished  grey  ware,  are 
buttressed  with  ribs,  giving  the  fragment  a  strange  resemblance  to  a  modern  metal  casting.  The 
other  pot  is  of  brown  ware  and  the  spouts  are  plain.  The  fragments  were  found  close  together 
and  are  registered  under  O.C.  5717  and  5717  b.  The  object  card  gives  their  provenance  as 
section  374,  a  C  section  in  square  J.  10,  K.  11;  but  the  photograph  of  the  fragments  in  situ  gives 
section  391,  a  B  section  in  square  I.  10,  J.  11.  The  discrepancy  is  of  no  moment,  as  these 
extraordinary  pots  have  no  parallel  within  the  experience  of  the  writer. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  the  pottery  types,  but  there  remain  a  few  miscellaneous  items 
still  to  be  considered.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  collection  of  model  pots,  some  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  PL  CXIV  A.  These  tiny  pots  are  for  the  most  part  very  well  made  and  finished, 
though  a  few  are  of  clumsier  workmanship.  Some  have  been  fired  and  others  are  unburnt.  All 
come  from  the  south-western  part  of  the  excavated  area  and  not  one  was  found  in  a  grave.  It 
seems  impossible  to  ascribe  any  ritual  or  magical  significance  to  these  models  and  the  most  rational 
explanation  of  their  presence  is  that  they  were  children's  toys.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Nos.  14  and  15  in  the  photograph,  shallow  dishes  or  ladles,  are  not  made  of  pottery:  they  are  the 
epiphyses  of  the  vertebra  of  a  young  animal,1  probably  a  calf,  of  which  several  have  been  preserved. 
The  concave  surfaces  are  smooth,  but  the  rough,  bony  structure  of  the  under  or  convex  faces  can 
be  seen  in  the  photographs. 

Other  interesting  objects  are  the  pottery  bells,  Fig.  120,  which  were  found  during  the  first 
season.  The  larger,  decorated,  one  is  incomplete,  but  the  smaller  has  survived  whole.  They  are 
the  only  two  on  record,  but  it  is  always  possible  that  others  may  have  been  made  and  broken  and 
their  fragments  have  escaped  recognition.  It  is  not  to  be  too  readily  assumed  that  these,  too,  were 


1  The  identification  was  kindly  made  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Hopwood  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
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children's  toys,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  they  were  actually  tied  round  the  necks  of  cows  as 
shown  on  the  pot,  Fig.  116.  Failing  either  of  these  uses  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  not  very  con- 
vincing hypothesis  of  a  ritualistic  or  magical  purpose.  Bates,  who  saw  the  larger  bell  in  Wigmore 
Street  and  who  comments  upon  it  in  his  diary,  associated  the  decoration  on  the  object  with  the 
rain  symbolism  mentioned  on  p.  209  and  pointed  to  instances  where  bells  are,  or  have  been,  used 
in  rain  ceremonies  in  France.  Petrie,  who  saw  the  bell  in  1912,  observes:  "Pliny  says  that  it  was 
customary  in  Egypt  about  800-700  B.C.  to  wear  them  as  amulets." 

Next  comes  a  series  of  jar  stoppers,  most  of  them  plain  but  a  few  decorated  as  shown  in  PI. 
CXIV  B.  The  plain  ones,  26  in  number,  are  mostly  of  much  the  same  size  and  have  the  same 


Fig.  121.  Pottery  crescent.  1:2.  Fig.  122.  Model  axe-heads  in  pottery.  1:2. 

limited  range  of  section  as  the  decorated  ones  in  the  top  row  in  the  plate.  They  all  come  from  the 
A  or  B  strata  of  the  site  and  horizontally  are  localised  in  two  limited  areas.  More  than  half  of 
them  were  found  in  the  north-eastern  area  in  the  40-metre  square  I.  9,  K.  11,  and  the  remainder 
are  from  the  large  square  M.  3,  O.  5  in  the  south-western  area.  (The  small  stoppers  7  and  8  in 
the  drawing  are  of  stone  and  not  pottery.) 

Yet  other  objects  of  pottery  are  the  bracelets  already  mentioned  briefly  on  pp.  131, 167.  Some 
of  them  imitate  the  heavy  stone  types,  but  the  kind  most  often  used,  to  judge  from  the  fragments 
found,  was  a  bracelet  of  a  light  triangular  section  (type  XXII,  PI.  LIII),  usually  made  of  red  pottery 
and  sometimes  painted  red.  Being  comparatively  fragile  not  one  of  these  ornaments  has  been 
preserved  intact.  They  were  never  found  in  situ  in  graves  and  do  not  seem  to  have  had  an  extensive 
vogue. 

No  comment  is  offered  on  the  strange  object  of  red  pottery — crescent  or  moulded  horns — 
shown  in  Fig.  121.  This  particular  one  is  of  unknown  provenance,  but  another  of  the  same  kind, 
O.C.  1026,  came  from  section  117,  and  a  third,  slightly  larger,  was  found  in  grave  100/455. 

There  seems  to  be  no  explanation,  either,  of  the  pottery  axe-heads,  Fig.  122.  They  all  imitate 
metal  types  which  were  not  found  at  Jebel  Moya  at  all.  The  largest,  O.C.  4135,  is  rough  and  poorly 
fired  and  comes  from  the  A  stratum  in  section  378.  The  broken  one,  No.  3,  O.C.  1815,  of  red 
pottery  is  from  section  244  and  was  found  100-150  cm.  below  ground  surface.  The  other  two  are 
unregistered  objects  from  the  1910-1911  excavations. 

Such,  then,  is  the  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya.  The  foregoing  description  should  have  made  it 
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plain  that,  while  there  are  connections  between  the  pottery  from  our  site  and  that  from  Napata, 
some  of  it  has  more  marked  affinities  with  modern  Nuba  pottery  and  with  that  from  Meroitic 
sites,  especially  with  that  from  Meroe  itself.  On  this  evidence  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  attribute 
a  comparatively  late  date  to  the  Jebel  Moya  settlement  and  to  conclude  that  the  period  of  occupa- 
tion must  have  extended  well  into  the  early  centuries  a.d.  It  is  therefore  important  not  to  overlook 
the  negative  evidence  and  to  notice  the  differences  between  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  and  that  from 
Meroe  and  the  sites  to  the  north.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  trace  at  Jebel  Moya  of  such  dis- 
tinctively Meroitic  pottery  as  the  cream  or  biscuit-coloured  stamped  ware,  or  the  characteristic 
painted  pottery,  or  the  wheel-made  jugs  and  vases,  all  reflecting  Mediterranean  influence.  This 
pottery  belongs  to  the  first  two  centuries  a.d.,  and  it  is  precisely  to  this  period  that  such  recog- 
nisable types  as  R.  2  and  R.  3,  when  found  in  Meroitic  cemeteries,  have  been  assigned.  Had  Jebel 
Moya  and  Meroe  shared  a  common  culture  during  this  period,  or  if  there  had  been  any  kind  of 
reciprocal  commerce  between  the  two  places  at  the  time,  it  would  surely  be  reasonable  to  expect 
to  find  at  Jebel  Moya  at  least  a  few  fragments  of  recognisably  Meroitic  pottery.  Yet  not  a  sherd 
was  found.  The  inference  is  plain:  there  can  have  been  no  cultural  contact  between  Jebel  Moya 
and  the  northern  Meroitic  sites  during  the  early  centuries  a.d.,  nor  was  there  any  movement  of 
trade  from  those  sites  into  Jebel  Moya  at  that  time.  The  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  Jebel  Moya  settlement  had  by  then  ceased  to  exist.  Such  pottery  as  is  common  to  Jebel  Moya 
and  Meroe  and  its  associated  sites  cannot  therefore  have  spread  southwards  from  Meroe,  but  must 
have  originated  somewhere  in  the  south — not  necessarily  at  Jebel  Moya  itself — and  have  been 
carried  northwards.  It  must,  moreover,  have  been  carried,  not  by  traders,  but  by  a  northward 
movement  of  tribes.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  evidence  that  certain  pottery  forms  have 
persisted  with  little  modification  for  centuries,  it  should  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that  types 
found  both  at  Jebel  Moya  and  on  northern  sites  must  be  contemporary.  They  may  have  been  in 
use  on  the  one  long  before  they  appeared  on  the  others.  With  this  realisation  the  pots  R.  2  and 
R.  3  cease  to  be  the  solid  landmarks  which  at  first  they  seemed  to  be,  for  to  base  the  dating  of 
the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  on  its  resemblance  to  analogous  types  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Gamai 
and  Faras  would  be  to  build  upon  a  foundation  of  dubious  stability. 

At  this  point  further  discussion  of  the  pottery  inevitably  becomes  involved  with  arguments 
concerning  the  dating  of  the  site,  and  a  strictly  logical  presentation  would  require  that  we  should 
now  turn  aside  and  consider  these.  They  are,  however,  fully  set  forth  in  Chapter  IX  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  they  lead,  in  the  writer's  view,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jebel  Moya 
settlement  was  founded  about  1000  B.C.  and  must  have  been  virtually  abandoned  not  long  after 
400  B.C.  All  the  pottery  from  the  A  and  B  strata,  and  that  from  the  upper  part  of  the  C  stratum, 
are  thus  of  Napatan  date. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  that  the  various  styles  of  pottery 
found  at  Jebel  Moya  are  unlikely  to  have  originated  on  the  site  itself.  The  internal  evidence  all 
tends  to  show  that  the  settlement  was  not  a  centre  of  culture  radiating  its  influence  outwards,  but 
was,  rather,  a  vortex  into  which  were  drawn  samples  of  the  cultures  already  existing  over  a  wide 
area.  The  forces  at  work  were  centripetal  and  not  centrifugal.  On  this  view  the  Jebel  Moya  pottery 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  collection  illustrative  of  the  varieties  of  pottery  made  by  different  ethnic 
groups  within  the  ambit  of  Jebel  Moya,  but  existing  independently  of  it,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  reason  of  the  unusual  situation  of  the  site,  perched  as  it  is  high  in  a  rocky  valley.  It  is 
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true  that  no  archaeological  evidence  from  outside  the  valley  can  as  yet  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  view ;  such  evidence  may  exist,  but  it  is  still  to  be  sought  in  the  wide  spaces  of  Kordofan  and 
the  dreary  plains  of  the  southern  Gezira. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Jebel  Moya  settlement  would  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  people 
living  at  the  time  in  these  areas,  and  the  pottery  would  continue  to  be  made  by  the  tribes  amongst 
whom  it  had  originated.  At  some  time  after  the  occupation  of  Jebel  Moya  had  ended,  though  not 
necessarily  as  a  direct  consequence  of  its  termination,  some  of  the  groups  may  have  moved  south- 
wards; others,  with  whom  we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  certainly  moved  to  the  north, 
taking  with  them  their  characteristic  and  traditional  pottery.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  latter  move- 
ments took  the  form  of  a  sudden  and  co-ordinated  mass  migration ;  more  probably  different  groups 
drifted  gradually  northwards  at  different  times,  not  all  by  the  same  route,  and  the  whole  series  of 
migrations  may  well  have  extended  over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Most  of  the  groups  did 
not  advance  beyond  Meroe,  but  at  least  one  must  have  penetrated  into  Lower  Nubia  north  of 
Addendan.  One  of  the  first  to  move  may  perhaps  have  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  at 
a  comparatively  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ordinary  domestic  pottery  of  the  people 
of  that  city  was  similar  to  much  of  that  found  at  Jebel  Moya.  This  is  the  pottery  found  on  the 
city  mounds,  which  would  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  dated  royal  tombs,  if  at  all,  until  long 
after  it  had  come  into  common  use  amongst  the  humbler  inhabitants. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  modern  Nuba  formed  one  of  the 
racial  elements  represented  at  Jebel  Moya  and  took  part  in  the  northward  advance.  The  tribes 
living  in  the  Nuba  Hills  to-day  are  not  a  homogeneous  race  nor  do  they  all  speak  the  same  language ; 
but,  if  some  of  their  progenitors  once  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jebel  Moya,  the  observed  affinities 
between  certain  of  the  modern  Nuba  pottery  and  the  ancient  wares  can  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  a  northward  migration  and  a  subsequent  withdrawal  to  the  south.  That  there  was  a  link  between 
Jebel  Moya  and  Napata  is  shown  by  the  beads,  amulets,  and  scarabs,  and  if  there  were  ancestral 
Nuba  living  at  Jebel  Moya  during  the  Napatan  Ethiopian  period  it  would  be  quite  natural  for 
occasional  examples  of  their  pottery  to  have  reached  Napata  in  just  the  manner  Crowfoot  has 
suggested  (p.  225).  The  pots  may  have  been  carried  there  along  the  trade  route  or  have  been  made 
at  Napata  by  women  taken  there  as  slaves.  The  pottery  types  E.  4  and  T.  8,  which  connect  the 
Nuba  with  Jebel  Moya  and  Napata,  are  not  characteristic  of  the  Meroitic  period,  and  it  therefore 
seems  likely  that  the  people  who  made  them  did  not  travel  far  to  the  north. 

The  groups  which  moved  to  the  region  of  Meroe  either  settled  there  for  some  centuries  or  one 
of  them  must  have  migrated  to  the  district  toward  the  end  of  the  Meroitic  period.  Some  of  the 
types  common  to  the  Jebel  Moya  and  Nuba  pottery,  and  some  of  the  features  seen  in  both,  such 
as  the  raised  collar  referred  to  on  p.  225,  are  found  at  Meroe  in  pottery  of  post-Meroitic  date, 
i.e.  later  than  a.d.  350.  The  southern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  Island  of  Meroe  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  racial  identity  and  must  at  some  time  have  returned  to  the  south.  Certain  dis- 
tinctive features  appear  in  the  pottery  at  Jebel  Moya,  are  observed  later  at  Meroe  or  near  it,  and 
do  not  reappear  until  modern  times  in  the  Nuba  Hills.  The  northward  tide  and  southward  ebb 
of  Nuba  peoples  which  has  been  postulated  satisfactorily  accounts  for  these  phenomena,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  actual  route  of  the  southward  movement  cannot  be — or  has  not  yet 
been — traced  archaeologically.  The  archaeological  evidence  may  exist,  but  it  must  lie  scattered 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country  as  yet  untouched  by  the  excavator  and  unlikely  for  some  time  to  come 
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to  be  covered  by  an  archaeological  survey.  The  withdrawal  to  the  south  may  have  begun  under 
pressure  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and  the  final  retreat  of  the  tribes  to  their  present  habitation  was 
probably  forced  on  them  by  the  slave-raiding  expeditions  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  for  such 
groups  as  the  Shawobna  and  the  Lifofa  are  comparatively  recent  immigrants  to  the  Nuba  Hills. 
But  what  happened  in  the  intervening  time  and  space,  both  of  them  considerable,  cannot  clearly 
be  discerned  in  the  uncertain  light  which  history  affords. 

The  pottery  types  common  to  Jebel  Moya  and  the  sites  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Sudan, 
especially  the  types  R.  2  and  R.  3,  do  not  reappear  in  modern  times  and  have  no  obvious  connection 
with  the  Nuba  of  to-day.  The  tribe  or  group  which  carried  these  pots  from  the  south  into  Lower 
Nubia  never  retraced  its  steps  and  probably  in  time  became  assimilated  with  the  local  population. 
The  degeneration  of  form  which  type  R.  2  suffered  soon  after  it  reached  Lower  Nubia  is,  as  already 
mentioned,  shown  by  the  examples  from  the  later  graves  at  Faras.  These  reveal  a  loss  of  skill  and 
a  deterioration  of  traditional  craftsmanship  in  their  makers  which  is  quite  consistent  with  a  loss 
of  racial  identity,  and  this  type  of  pot  ultimately  disappeared  altogether.  Given  a  Napatan  date 
for  the  Jebel  Moya  settlement,  there  appears  what  seems  at  first  to  be  a  startling  discrepancy 
between  the  date  of  the  pots  from  Jebel  Moya  and  that  of  their  northern  counterparts.  The  Jebel 
Moya  pots  are  to  be  dated  earlier  than  600  B.C.,  while  those  from  the  northern  cemeteries  have 
been  assigned  by  archaeologists  of  acknowledged  competence  to  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.d. 
But  this  discrepancy  is  seen  in  its  proper  perspective  alongside  the  fact  that  some  pottery  forms 
found  at  Jebel  Moya  have  survived  almost  unchanged  until  our  own  times;  that  a  type  should 
persist  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  does  not  then  appear  remarkable.  In  any  case,  pots  such  as 
R.  2  are  southern  types  which  must  have  taken  some  considerable  time  to  work  their  way  as  far 
north  as  Gamai  or  Faras  or  Addendan.  The  route  by  which  they — or  the  people  who  made  them — 
travelled  may  not  have  been  entirely  along  the  Nile.  It  is  probable  that  the  trade  route  which 
certainly  must  have  existed  between  Jebel  Moya  and  Napata  did  not  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
but  started  from  some  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White  Nile — perhaps  near  the  Abu  Zeid 
ford — and,  farther  north,  followed  the  Wadi  Mugaddam  for  most  of  its  length.  The  map  shows 
this  to  be  the  most  direct  and  obvious  route.  It  is,  then,  not  unlikely  that  a  northward  movement 
of  people  from  Kordofan  or  the  region  of  Jebel  Moya  may  have  taken  place  along  this  route  in 
later  times  and  reached  the  Nile  where  Debba  now  stands.  Certainly  there  is  a  curious  lack,  along 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  on  either  side  of  Abu  Hamed,  both  of  distinctively  Meroitic  pottery 
and  of  any  ware  that  can  be  connected  with  Jebel  Moya.  The  absence  of  southern  pottery  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  just  outlined.  As  for  the  lack  of  Meroitic  pottery  of  the  early 
centuries  a.d.,  it  may  well  be  that  the  route  from  Meroe  to  the  northern  provinces  crossed  the 
Bayuda  desert  from  somewhere  opposite  Meroe,  as  it  did  until  recent  times,  and  reached  the  river 
at  the  same  point  as  the  direct  route  from  the  south.  Beyond  that,  as  far  as  Kerma,  any  remains 
of  Meroitic  or  southern  pottery  have  probably  been  obliterated  by  the  centuries  of  Christian  and 
later  occupation,  or  deeply  buried  in  drifting  sand. 

The  relationships  between  the  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya  and  both  ancient  and  modern  Sudanese 
fabrics  has  now  been — it  is  hoped  with  some  show  of  reason — explained.  But  underlying  all  that 
has  been  written  is  the  assumption  that  a  culture  of  some  kind,  and  certain  basic  pottery  forms 
and  techniques  of  decoration,  existed  somewhere  within  reach  of  Jebel  Moya  before  the  first 
neolithic  settlers  set  foot  on  the  site.  The  impressed  ware  they  brought  with  them,  but  the  question 
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of  the  origin  of  the  other  pottery  has  been  left  on  one  side.  The  writer  might  evade  the  issue  by 
pleading  that  this  publication  is  primarily  a  record  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  Jebel  Moya, 
and  that  to  answer  the  question  is  the  task  of  some  future  investigator.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  no  definite  answer  is  possible  until  much  more  is  known  of  the  archaeology  of  Africa  than  is 
known  at  present.  That  some  form  of  culture,  independent  of  the  Egyptian,  existed  in  the  Sudan 
in  early  times  is  shown  by  Reisner's  excavations  at  Kerma,  but  whence  it  is  ultimately  derived  is 
a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  Africa  still  remains  "the  dark  continent". 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 

PLATE  XCIV 

Potsherds  with  impressed  decoration,  all  unpolished. 

A.  1.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Oxford.] 

2.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Red,  from  section  408  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Buff,  from  section  7  (C).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Red,  from  section  164  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

11.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

14.  Buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  1.  Red,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Yellow,  from  section  146  (C).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Buff,  from  section  168  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Red,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Oxford.] 

8.  Grey,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Grey,  from  section  361  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

C.  1.  Yellow,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Yellow,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Yellow,  from  section  164  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Pink,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

9.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
10.  Brown,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 
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D.  1.  Pink,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Red,  from  section  117  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Buff,  from  section  6  (C).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Buff,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XCV 

Potsherds  with  "rocked"  or  incised  decoration. 

A.  1.  Polished  black,  from  section  412  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  section  101  (A).  [Oxford.] 

3.  Burnished  red,  from  section  378  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  grey,  from  section  364  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  buff,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  buff,  from  section  108  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  grey,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Polished  buff,  from  section  107  (A).  [Khartoum.] 
10.  Polished  black,  from  Segadi  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

B.  1.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  section  107  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Unpolished  grey,  from  section  246  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  yellow,  from  section  200  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  buff,  from  section  390  (A).  [Oxford.] 

6.  Polished  black,  from  section  107  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  black,  from  section  211  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  red-brown,  from  section  200  (B).  [Oxford.] 

C.  1.  Polished  black,  from  section  229  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  black,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  black,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Burnished  black,  from  section  107  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  dark  brown,  from  section  362  (C).  [Oxford.] 

6.  Polished  black,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Burnished  red-brown,  from  section  364  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  red-brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Light  brown  ware  with  red  slip,  from  section  376  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  brown,  from  section  391  (B).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Burnished  red,  from  section  240  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  brown,  from  section  200  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  black,  from  section  240  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XCVI 

Potsherds  with  "rocked"  or  incised  decoration. 

A.  1.  Polished  black,  from  "Egyptian  Trench".  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
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3.  Burnished  buff,  from  section  364  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  black,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

5.  Polished  brown,  from  section  375  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  grey-black,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  1.  Polished  black,  from  1910-191 1  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  black,  from  section  87  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Polished  black,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  black,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

C.  1.  Polished  light  brown,  from  "Egyptian  Trench".  [Oxford.] 

2.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  brown,  from  section  347  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  grey,  from  section  367  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  black,  white  filled,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  black,  from  section  107  (A).  [Oxford.] 

D.  1.  Polished  black,  from  section  284  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Burnished  light  brown,  from  section  102  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  buff,  from  section  344  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  black,  from  section  208  (A).  [Oxford.] 

6.  Polished  light  brown,  from  section  184  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XCVII 

Potsherds  with  "rocked"  or  incised  decoration. 

A.  1.  Burnished  buff,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Grey-yellow,  top  polished,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  buff,  from  Sq.  R.  4,  S.  5  ground  surface.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  grey-black,  from  section  344  (A).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Polished  buff,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

B.  1.  Burnished  grey-buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  brown,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Polished  brown,  from  section  182  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Semi-polished  grey-buff,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  brown,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  brown,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

C.  1.  Polished  buff,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  buff,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  light  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  black,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

9.  Polished  black,  from  No.  1  trench.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Polished  black,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Polished  black,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Burnished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 
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D.  All  black-polished  sherds. 

1.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.]  • 

2.  From  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  From  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  From  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XCVin 

Potsherds  with  "rocked"  or  incised  decoration. 

A.  All  polished  sherds. 

1.  Red,  from  section  393  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Brown,  provenance  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Brown,  from  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Grey,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Yellow,  from  section  199  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Grey-buff,  from  section  211  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Brown,  from  section  390.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  All  polished  sherds. 

1.  Grey-brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Grey-brown,  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Grey-buff,  from  D  soil.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Grey-brown,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

C.  1.  Polished  brown,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Polished  black,  from  section  203  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  grey,  from  No.  1  trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  black,  from  section  119  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Burnished  grey,  from  section  394  (B).  [Oxford.] 

7.  Polished  black,  from  section  301  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Burnished  red-brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum]. 

2.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Burnished  buff,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Burnished  grey-buff,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

8.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Burnished  grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

10.  Burnished  grey,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Burnished  buff,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  XCIX 

Potsherds,  various. 

A.  1.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  435  (B).  [Khartoum.] 
2.  Polished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 
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3.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  180  (B).  [Oxford.] 

4.  Unpolished  red,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  yellow,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  167  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Unpolished  red,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

B.  1.  Polished  buff  (discoloured),  from  1910-191 1  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Burnished  red,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Burnished  grey-brown,  from  No.  1  trench.  [Khartoum.] 

C.  1 .  Polished  buff,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  buff,  from  section  375  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  320  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  red,  from  section  391  (B).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Polished  grey,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  grey,  from  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  black,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

D.  1.  Burnished  yellow,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  red  slip,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Buff  with  red  slip,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Burnished  brown,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Burnished  brown,  from  section  128  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  C 

Potsherds,  various. 

A.  All  unpolished  sherds. 

1.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Buff,  from  section  183  (C).  [Oxford.] 

3.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Buff,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Buff,  from  section  131  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Oxford.] 

12.  Buff,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Buff,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  1.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  black,  from  section  378  (A).  [Oxford.] 

3.  Polished  black,  from  section  209  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Unpolished  grey,  from  section  347  (A).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Unpolished  grey,  from  section  246  (A).  [Khartoum.] 
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C.  1.  Polished  buff,  from  S.  Gebel.  [Oxford.] 

2.  Polished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  brown,  from  D  soil.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Burnished  buff,  from  D  soil.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Burnished  grey,  white-filled,  from  Sq.  O.  7-P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Unpolished  red,  from  Sq.  O.  7,  P.  8  (D).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

10.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Burnished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  red  slip,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  brown,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Burnished  brown,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  brown,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  brown,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Burnished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
10.  Polished  grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 


PLATE  CI 

Potsherds  with  dry  scratched  decoration. 

A.  1.  Grey,  with  polished  light  red  slip  round  rim,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Red,  with  polished  red  slip,  from  Egyptian  trench.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Red,  with  polished  red  slip  round  rim,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

B.  1.  Polished  red,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Brown,  with  polished  top,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Brown,  with  polished  top,  from  section  211  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  brown,  from  section  107  (A).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Polished  grey-buff,  from  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

C.  1.  Polished  brown,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

2.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Red,  with  polished  red  slip  round  rim,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  red,  from  section  367  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Burnished  brown,  with  top  polished,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  red  slip,  from  section  288  (C).  [Oxford.] 

5.  Polished  grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Polished  red,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 
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PLATE  CII 

Potsherds  with  dry  scratched  decoration. 

A.  All  polished  sherds. 

1.  Discoloured  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

2.  Grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Black,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  1.  Black,  with  polished  red  slip,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Polished  yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  red,  from  section  92  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Burnished  red,  from  section  92  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

C.  1.  Polished  pink-buff,  from  section  211  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  grey,  from  section  394  (B).  [Oxford.] 

4.  Burnished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  red,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Polished  black,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  red,  from  later  siftings  of  Moya  New  Trench  rubbish-heaps.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Polished  red,  from  section  364  (B).  [Oxford.] 

4.  Burnished  blackened  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

5.  Burnished  yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Unpolished  buff,  with  yellow  slip,  from  section  117  (B).  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  Cin 

Rim  pieces  from  very  large  pots. 

A.  Rims  with  cord-impressed  patterns. 

1.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

2.  Burnished  brown  (discoloured),  from  section  332  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Burnished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  red,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Unpolished  grey,  from  S.  Gebel  area.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Unpolished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Polished  pink,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

10.  Unpolished  pink,  from  S.  Gebel  area.  [Oxford.] 

11.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Polished  pink,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  Burnished  yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  1 .  Unpolished  red,  from  section  364  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
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4.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Polished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Polished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

10.  Polished  grey,  from  section  180  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Burnished  grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Burnished  light  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Unpolished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

C.  1.  Burnished  red,  from  section  352  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Unpolished  red  (discoloured),  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Burnished  black,  from  section  326  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Burnished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Polished  red  slip,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  buff  (discoloured),  from  section  378  (A).  [Oxford.] 

9.  Polished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Burnished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Unpolished  pink,  from  section  361  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Unpolished  grey,  from  Egyptian  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Polished  black,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Burnished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  119  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Polished  brown,  from  section  367  (B).  [Oxford.] 

13.  Polished  black  (discoloured),  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
PLATE  CIV 

Potsherds  with  applied  ornament. 

A.    1 .  Polished  red,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  black,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Burnished  brown,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Unpolished  buff,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  buff,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Unpolished  red,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  buff,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

9.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Burnished  red,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 
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11.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Unpolished  black,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

13.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Carapace  of  tortoise  (?);  not  a  potsherd. 

17.  Unpolished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

B.  1.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

6.  Burnished  red,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  382  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Unpolished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

9.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

C.  1.  Polished  black,  exact  provenance  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  brown,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Burnished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Unpolished  black,  from  section  391  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Polished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Burnished  black,  from  section  199  (A).  [Oxford.] 

7.  Polished  black,  from  Segadi  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Polished  buff,  from  section  200  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Polished  grey,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Polished  black,  from  section  211  (A).  [Oxford.] 

11.  Polished  red  surface,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

D.  1.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  390  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  light  brown,  from  section  246  (A).  [Oxford.] 

3.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Unpolished  black,  from  section  284  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Burnished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Burnished  grey,  from  Moya  New  Trench.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Burnished  red,  from  section  378  (A).  [Oxford.] 

9.  Polished  yellow,  from  section  211  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Polished  red,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  CV 

Ground  potsherds. 

A.    1.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  219  (C).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Unpolished  buff,  exact  location  not  known.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  205  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Black  ware  with  yellow  burnish,  from  grave  100/192.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Burnished  red,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 


I  i 
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8.  Unpolished  grey,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Unpolished  buff,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

10.  Unpolished  grey,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Unpolished  grey,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  315  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Unpolished  yellow,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

14.  Buff  grey  slip,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  Burnished  red,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Unpolished  grey,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Oxford.] 

17.  Buff  ware  with  red  slip,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  Burnished  grey,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  Unpolished  red,  from  section  423  (B).  [Oxford.] 

20.  Burnished  red,  from  East  Cemetery  area.  [Khartoum.] 

B.  Pot  handles. 

1.  Burnished  black,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Burnished  buff,  exact  location  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

3.  Burnished  brown,  from  section  191  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Burnished  red,  exact  location  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

5.  Unpolished  yellow,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Burnished  black,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Burnished  red  (discoloured),  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum. 

8.  Burnished  buff,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Burnished  red,  from  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Burnished  brown,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Burnished  buff,  from  section  74  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Burnished  buff,  from  section  379  (B).  [Oxford.] 

13.  Burnished  brown,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 


C.  Fragments  of  pot  stands. 

1 .  Unpolished  yellow,  from  section  279  (C).  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Unpolished  red,  red-filled,  from  section  394  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Burnished  buff,  from  section  101  (A).  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Unpolished  buff,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  red,  red-filled,  from  section  394  (B).  [Oxford.] 

6.  Burnished  yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Burnished  red,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Red  slip,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Red  slip,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Unpolished  yellow,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

11.  Red  slip,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Red  slip,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

13.  Unpolished  yellow,  from  section  411  (A).  [Khartoum.] 


D.  Pot  bases. 

1.  Burnished  grey,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Unpolished  grey,  from  section  2  (C).  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Oxford.] 

4.  Unpolished  buff,  from  section  435  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Unpolished  buff,  from  1910-1911  excavations.  [Khartoum.] 
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6.  Burnished  grey,  exact  location  unknown.  [Oxford.] 

7.  Burnished  grey,  exact  location  unknown.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Polished  grey,  from  section  364  (B).  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Polished  black,  from  section  390  (A).  [Oxford.] 

10.  Unpolished  grey,  from  section  361  (B).  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  CVI 

Painted  pottery. 

A.  1-6.  O.C.  1489.  From  section  208  (A). 

7.  Provenance  not  recorded. 

8.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

9.  O.C.  1634.  From  section  243  (A). 

10.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

11.  From  Segadi  New  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

B.  Enlargement  of  fragment  No.  8  in  PI.  CVI  A. 


PLATE  CVII 

Painted  pottery. 

A.  1.  From  Moya  New  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

2.  Ground  surface,  exact  location  not  recorded. 

3.  O.C.  4123.  From  section  376  (B). 

4.  Provenance  not  recorded. 

5.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

6.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

7.  From  Egyptian  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

8.  Provenance  not  recorded. 

9.  From  Moya  New  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

10.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

11.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

B.  1.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

2.  From  No.  1  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

3.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

4.  From  Egyptian  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

5.  O.C.  4471.  From  section  345  (B). 

6.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

7.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

8.  Provenance  not  recorded. 

9.  From  Moya  New  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

10.  From  Segadi  New  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 

11.  O.C.  4227.  From  section  397  (A). 

12.  (a)  From  Segadi  New  Trench,  1910-1911  excavations. 
(b)  From  Section  391,  1914  excavations. 

FRONTISPIECE 

Portion  of  pot,  type  S.  5,  reconstructed  from  fragments  found  in  1910-1911. 
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PLATE  CVIII 

1.  Bowl,  type  A.  2,  provenance  unknown;  blackened  in  places,  unpolished  brown  ware,  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Bowl,  type  A.  3,  from  grave  100/450;  coarse,  unpolished,  discoloured,  red-brown  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Bowl,  probably  from  A  soil;  smooth  red  ware,  blackened,  hatched  incised  ornament  at  rim,  broken  and  repaired. 
[Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  3489.  Bowl,  type  A.  8,  from  section  345;  light  brown,  burnished,  blackened  and  discoloured;  broken  and 
reconstructed. 

5.  Bowl,  type  B.  2,  from  grave  100/2424  (O.C.  5855);  red  ware  with  red  slip  covering  outside  and  extending  from 
1  to  2  cm.  downwards  from  rim  inside.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Small  bowl,  type  A.  5,  found  1910-1911;  light  brown,  burnished;  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Black  polished  bowl  with  lugs,  found  in  1910-1911,  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Bowl,  type  B.  4,  from  grave  100/2221  (O.C.  5093);  thick  red  ware,  burnished  on  outside.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  5778.  Bowl,  type  B.  5,  from  grave  100/2139;  dark  brown  to  grey-brown  with  black  patches,  slightly  burnished. 
[Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  1306.  Beaker,  type  B.  7,  from  East  Cemetery  area;  fine  hard  grey-brown  ware  smoothed  well  inside,  incised 
decoration  outside,  red  paint  or  red  paste  applied  to  outside  surface  after  decorating.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Beaker,  type  B.  8,  found  1910-1911 ;  roughly  made  but  with  traces  of  red  paste  or  slip.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  2230.  Small  cup,  from  section  347;  light  red,  pebble-burnished,  incomplete.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Beaker,  type  B.  10,  provenance  unknown,  dark  grey  to  buff  ware,  pebble-polished;  broken  and  incomplete, 
restored.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  Beaker,  type  B.  9,  from  grave  100/2183  (O.C.  5856);  red  ware,  pebble-polished,  blackened  in  places,  found  broken 
and  incomplete,  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  Bowl,  restored  from  fragments  found  in  filling  of  grave  100/258;  thick  black  ware,  polished.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  Beaker,  type  B.  8,  from  grave  100/1962;  polished,  faded  to  grey,  found  broken  and  incomplete,  restored. 
[Khartoum.] 

17.  Cup,  type  D.  2,  from  grave  100/365;  red-brown  ware,  unpolished,  found  broken  and  repaired.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  Pot,  type  D.  4,  from  section  373;  black-polished,  incised  decoration,  found  incomplete  and  restored,  base  uncertain. 
[Khartoum.] 

PLATE  CIX 

1.  O.C.  2726.  Pot,  type  D.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area;  faded  grey-brown  ware,  scratched  decoration,  four  pairs  of 
holes  for  suspension.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  Pot,  type  D.  4,  from  section  394;  black-polished,  incised  decoration,  found  incomplete  and  restored,  base  uncertain. 
[Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  3343.  Bowl,  type  D.  5,  from  East  Cemetery  area  (Sq.  J.  10-K.  11);  light  brown,  pebble-polished,  broken  and 
reconstructed.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Pot,  type  E.  2,  from  section  394;  black-polished,  incised  decoration  round  rim,  incomplete  and  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Small  pot,  type  E.  1,  from  East  Cemetery  area;  red-burnished  ware,  broken  and  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Pot,  type  E.  2,  from  grave  100/2540  (O.C.  6501);  polished  black-brown  ware,  incised  decoration,  incomplete  and 
restored.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Pot,  type  E.  3,  from  grave  100/1785  (O.C.  5783);  polished  black-brown  ware,  four  pairs  of  holes  for  suspension, 
"rocked"  decoration.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  2101.  Bowl,  type  E.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area;  black-polished  with  four  pairs  of  holes  for  suspension, 
"rocked"  decoration.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  O.C.  5921.  Pot,  type  E.  4,  from  section  423;  thin  light  brown  to  grey-brown  ware,  burnished;  broken  and  restored. 
[Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  3714.  Bowl,  type  E.  4,  from  section  367;  red-brown  ware,  with  remains  of  bright  red  slip  on  outside;  found 
broken  and  incomplete,  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Bowl,  type  F.  2,  from  grave  100/192;  red  ware  with  traces  of  red  polishing,  paste  rubbed  in  with  a  pebble,  punched 
and  incised  ornament  round  rim;  found  broken  and  incomplete,  restored,  base  uncertain.  [Khartoum.] 
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12.  O.C.  3978.  Jar,  type  F.  5,  from  section  376;  black-polished,  incised  and  "rocked"  decoration,  found  in  pieces  and 
restored.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Jar,  type  F.  6,  from  East  Cemetery  area;  grey-brown  ware,  with  traces  of  burnish,  incised  decoration,  incomplete 
and  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

14.  Pot,  type  H.  1,  from  grave  100/345  (filling);  coarse  grey-brown  ware;  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

15.  O.C.  134.  Bowl,  type  H.  4,  from  section  15;  red  ware,  blackened  in  places,  pebble-smoothed.  [Khartoum.] 

16.  O.C.  3535.  Jar,  type  I.  2,  from  section  345;  dark  red  to  black,  pebble-burnished,  found  broken  and  reconstructed. 
[Khartoum.] 

17.  Bowl,  type  J.  3,  from  section  447;  thick  red  ware,  blackened  by  fire.  [Khartoum.] 

18.  O.C.  4274.  Bowl,  type  J.  3,  from  section  394;  coarse  light  brown  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

19.  Bowl,  type  J.  3,  from  grave  100/1357  (O.C.  4104);  black  ware,  traces  of  polish,  incised  decoration.  [Khartoum.] 

20.  O.C.  4304.  Bowl,  type  J.  3,  from  section  376;  rough  discoloured  red  ware,  two  pairs  of  holes  for  suspension.  [Khar- 
toum.] 

PLATE  CX 

1.  O.C.  5795.  Bowl,  type  A.  4,  from  grave  100/2247;  burnished,  restored:  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  1050.  Bowl,  type  A.  9,  from  section  120;  burnished  grey-brown  ware;  discoloured,  broken  and  partly  restored. 
[Khartoum.] 

3.  O.C.  5725.  Bowl,  type  G.  2,  from  section  370;  smooth  dark  brown  ware,  rim  portion  separately  applied  and  deco- 
rated with  incised  lines.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  O.C.  949.  Jar,  type  I.  3,  from  East  Cemetery  area;  fine  pebble-polished  brown  ware,  thin,  hard,  and  well  fired, 
blackened  by  firing  in  one  place;  found  broken  but  complete  and  reconstructed.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  4176.  Pot,  type  K.  5,  from  section  391 ;  very  thick  smooth  red  ware,  blackened  in  one  place  by  firing,  incised 
decoration  at  neck.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  Vase,  type  K.  3,  from  grave  100/2386;  hard  red  ware  with  traces  of  burnish,  found  broken,  incomplete  and  partially 
reconstructed.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  Pot,  type  K.  1,  from  grave  100/2631  (O.C.  5973);  somewhat  crudely  made  of  red  ware,  discoloured,  found  broken 
but  complete,  repaired.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  O.C.  4281.  Pot,  type  K.  2,  from  section  391 ;  thick  red  ware,  blackened  in  one  place,  crude  hatched  decoration  at 
rim,  remains  of  a  small  spout  not  fully  pierced.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Three-spouted  pot,  type  K.  6,  from  grave  100/130;  thick  smooth  brown  ware,  blackened  by  firing,  applied  decoration 
at  top.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  Part  of  pot,  from  grave  100/130;  unpolished  black  ware,  decorated  with  small  buttons  of  clay  stuck  on.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  Bowl,  type  J.  2,  from  grave  100/450;  coarse  red  ware,  crude  incised  decoration  round  rim.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  Bowl,  type  J.  2,  from  grave  100/841;  thick  smooth  brown  ware,  blackened  on  one  side,  unpolished.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Bowl,  type  J.  4,  from  grave  100/2865  (O.C.  6800);  plain  red  ware,  poor  finish,  found  in  fragments  and  reconstructed. 
[Khartoum.] 

PLATE  CXI 

1  and  2.  O.C.  2303.  Large  jar,  type  O.  1,  from  section  311;  burnished  red  ware,  found  broken  but  complete;  see  p.  221. 
[Khartoum.] 

3  and  4.  Decorated  vase,  type  R.  3,  from  grave  100/2000;  grey-brown  ware  with  trace  of  yellow  slip  orwash;  decoration 
applied  with  rockers  of  various  gauges  before  firing.  [Khartoum.] 

PLATE  CXII 

1.  Jar,  type  N.  2,  provenance  unknown;  discoloured  red  ware,  pebble-polished,  broken  and  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

2.  O.C.  3251.  Jar,  type  N.  3,  from  East  Cemetery,  probably  B  stratum;  black-brown  burnished,  broken,  incomplete 
and  restored.  [Khartoum.] 
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3.  Pot,  type  R.  1,  from  grave  100/485;  crude,  of  coarse,  thick,  red  ware;  vertical  slashes  down  sides,  three  buttons  stuck 
on,  originally  four.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Jar,  type  S.  3,  from  grave  100/2088  (O.C.  5099);  red-brown  polish,  blackened  on  one  side;  three  pairs  of  holes  for 
suspension.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  O.C.  3414.  Feeding-cup,  type  U.  6,  from  section  347;  buff  unpolished  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

6.  O.C.  2522.  Ladle,  from  B  layer;  plain  red  ware,  partly  blackened  by  firing.  [Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  1842.  Small  feeding-cup,  type  U.  7,  from  section  286;  plain  red  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Feeding-cup,  from  grave  100/1955  (O.C.  5820);  grey-brown  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

9.  Beaker,  type  D.  1 ;  thick  smooth  ware  with  traces  of  burnish;  found  in  1910-1911.  [Khartoum.] 

10.  O.C.  3322.  Vase,  type  S.  1,  from  section  344;  unpolished  red  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

11.  O.C.  5993.  Vase,  type  R.  5,  from  section  412;  black-brown,  pebble-polished,  faded;  found  broken  and  incomplete, 
restored.  [Khartoum.] 

12.  O.C.  3794.  Feeding-cup,  type  U.  8,  from  section  372;  grey-brown  polished,  broken  and  partly  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

13.  Ladle,  type  U.  5,  from  Moya  New  Trench,  1910-1911;  unpolished  brown  ware,  blackened  on  one  side. 

14.  O.C.  3881.  Feeding-cup,  type  U.  8,  from  section  375  (A  surface);  brown-polished,  incomplete  and  restored.  [British 
Museum.] 

15  and  16.  Fragments  of  multi-spouted  pots.  See  p.  228.  [Khartoum.] 


PLATE  CXIII 

1.  Jar,  type  I.  1,  from  pit  100/846;  smooth  red  ware,  traces  of  burnish;  found  in  fragments  and  reconstructed.  [Khar- 
toum.] 

2.  Bowl,  type  J.  1,  from  grave  100/2259;  coarse,  somewhat  crude  pot  of  discoloured  brown  ware;  found  broken,  and 
partially  restored.  [Khartoum.] 

3.  Pot,  type  T.  8,  from  grave  100/2264;  black  ware,  pebble-polished,  with  decoration  either  punched  or  made  with  a 
coarse  rocker;  deliberately  made  hole  in  bottom.  [Khartoum.] 

4.  Vase,  type  R.  2,  from  grave  100/2193;  thin  polished  brown  ware.  [Khartoum.] 

5.  Vase,  type  R.  2,  from  section  392;  black-polished,  discoloured,  found  broken  and  reconstructed.  [British  Museum.] 

6.  O.C.  2726.  Dish,  type  V.  3,  from  section  329;  unpolished  red  ware,  broken,  incomplete  and  considerably  restored. 
[Khartoum.] 

7.  O.C.  5974.  Neck  of  large  jar  of  unpolished  red  ware,  from  section  394.  [Khartoum.] 

8.  Pot,  type  T.  9,  from  grave  100/2264;  dark  brown  ware,  pebble-polished;  deliberately  made  hole  in  bottom.  [Khar- 
toum.] 


PLATE  CXIV 

A.  Model  pots. 

1.  O.C.  626.  Crude  grey-brown  ware,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

2.  O.C.  1434.  Crude  red  ware,  from  section  197. 

3.  O.C.  769.  Mud,  from  section  95. 

4.  O.C.  835.  Mud,  from  section  101. 

5.  O.C.  5800.  Red  ware,  from  section  429. 

6.  O.C.  1790.  Mud,  from  section  212. 

7.  O.C.  1643.  Red  ware,  blackened  by  firing,  from  section  243. 

8.  O.C.  1354.  Smooth  grey  ware,  from  section  193. 

9.  O.C.  930.  Rough  black  ware,  from  section  107. 

10.  O.C.  5846.  Smooth  grey  ware,  exact  provenance  unknown. 

11.  Black  ware,  exact  provenance  unknown. 

12.  O.C.  2494.  Black-brown  ware,  from  section  312. 

13.  O.C.  2372.  Red  ware,  from  section  311. 
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14.  O.C.  3199.  Epiphysis  of  animal  vertebra,  from  section  333. 

15.  O.C.  2837.  Epiphysis  of  animal  vertebra,  from  B  soil. 

16.  O.C.  840.  Red  ware,  from  section  99. 


Pot  stoppers. 

1.  O.C.  5932.  From  section  369. 

2.  O.C.  2060.  From  East  Cemetery  area. 

3.  O.C.  4341.  From  section  396. 

4.  O.C.  2226.  From  East  Cemetery  area. 

5.  O.C.  4474.  From  section  405. 

6.  O.C.  5969.  From  section  442. 

7.  Stone,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

8.  Stone,  from  1910-1911  excavations. 

9.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

10.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 

11.  From  1910-1911  excavations. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


DATING  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  date  of  the  settlement  at  Jebel  Moya  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
survey  very  briefly  the  historical  and  archaeological  context  of  the  site. 

The  modern  Sudan  corresponds  roughly  to  the  region  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  as 
Kush  and  to  the  classical  geographers  as  Ethiopia,  and  it  is  in  its  classical  connotation  that  the 
term  "Ethiopia"  will  be  used  in  this  note.  Little  is  known  of  its  prehistory,  and  for  occasional 
glimpses  of  its  early  history  we  are  dependent  on  Egyptian  sources.  There  are  records  of  military 
and  trading  expeditions  to  the  land  of  Kush  in  Old  Kingdom  times,  and  in  the  Middle  Kingdom 
period,  from  about  2000  B.C.  to  1700  B.C.,  the  country  as  far  south  as  Kerma  became  a  province 
of  Egypt  administered  by  an  Egyptian  viceroy.  Dr.  Reisner's  excavations  at  Kerma  have  shown 
that  this  first  Egyptian  occupation  ended  in  some  sort  of  catastrophe,  and  they  also  revealed  some- 
thing of  the  distinctly  un-Egyptian  customs  and  crafts  of  the  Africa  which  lay  beyond  the  borders 
of  Egyptian  civilisation.  During  the  New  Empire  period  the  country  was  again  occupied  by  the 
Egyptians,  this  time  as  far  as  Napata  and  Jebel  Barkal  and  possibly  even  farther  south;  but  their 
administration  weakened  and  relaxed  as  the  New  Empire  crumbled,  and  the  two  centuries  after 
about  1 100  B.C.  are  a  complete  historical  blank. 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom  begins  with  the  rise  of  the 
so-called  Ethiopian  dynasty  which  later,  for  a  time,  was  to  rule  Egypt  as  the  XXVth  dynasty. 
Reisner,  who  excavated  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  at  El  Kurru  and  Nuri,  and  later  at 
Begrawiya  (Meroe),  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  founded  by  a  family  of  Southern  Libyans 
who  descended  upon  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  Western  Desert  about  900  B.C.  and  settled  not  far 
from  Napata  at  a  place  near  the  modern  hamlet  of  El  Kurru.  One  reason  for  Reisner's  view  that 
these  immigrants  were  of  Libyan  origin  is  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  tumuli  at  El  Kurru  he  found 
"flint  and  chalcedony  arrow  heads  of  well-known  Libyan  types".1  A  second  reason  was  his  dis- 
covery in  a  tomb  at  El  Kurru  of  a  small  stela  in  the  name  of  Tabiry,  one  of  Piankhi's  queens,  who, 
according  to  Reisner's  reading  to  the  stela,  bore  among  other  titles  that  of  "  the  great  chieftainess 
of  the  Temehu".1  This  stela  is  in  the  Khartoum  Museum  and  has  not  yet  been  published,  so  that 
Reisner's  reading  of  it  has  not  so  far  been  subjected  publicly  either  to  criticism  or  confirmation. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  arrow-heads  from  Jebel  Moya  resemble  those  from  El  Kurru  more 
closely  than  these  latter  resemble  the  Libyan  types  to  which  Reisner  compared  them.2 

Whatever  its  origin,  this  "Ethiopian"  family  rapidly  grew  in  power — due,  no  doubt,  to  its 
control  of  the  gold-mines  and  the  trade  routes  between  Egypt  and  the  south — and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions obtained  the  dominion  first  of  Ethiopia  and  then  of  the  whole  Egyptian  Empire.  Its  rule 
over  Egypt  was  terminated  by  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  that  country  in  661  B.C.;  but  driven  back 
into  Ethiopia,  the  dynasty  continued  to  rule  its  own  territory  from  Napata  for  roughly  350  years 
longer.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Napatan  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  "  Then  ",  says  Reisner,  "  condi- 

1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  II,  p.  246.  2  Oric  Bates,  The  Eastern  Libyans,  pp.  145,  146. 
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tions  changed;  a  southern  branch  of  the  family  which  had  settled  at  Meroe  became  the  more 
powerful.  Probably  the  change  was  due  to  a  decline  in  trade  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold-mines 
in  the  north,  while  the  south,  fed  by  tropical  rains,  grew  rich  on  its  agricultural  produce  and  its 
herds  of  cattle.  A  king,  Nastasen,  was  selected  from  Meroe*  for  the  throne  in  Napata.  Thereafter, 
while  for  two  short  periods  Napata  had  a  monarch  of  its  own  and  divided  the  kingdom  with 
Meroe,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  persisted  uninterrupted  for  another  650  years."1 

The  city  of  Meroe  itself  had  been  founded  more  than  three  centuries  before  it  became  the  seat 
of  government.  Reisner's  excavation  of  its  pyramid  fields  showed  that  the  earliest  tombs  in  the 
"Southern"  cemetery  were  contemporary  with  the  pyramids  of  El  Kurru  and  Nuri,  and  that  the 
"Western"  cemetery,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  noble  families  and  minor 
royalties,  covered  the  whole  period  from  early  Napatan  to  late  Meroitic.  The  movement  of  the 
capital  from  Napata  to  Meroe  about  300  B.C.  did  not  therefore  involve  any  sudden  change  in 
material  culture,  and  the  Meroitic  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  Napatan 
Kingdom  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Ethiopian  culture  by  this  time  had  become  a  dimmed  and  clouded  copy  of  the  Egyptian 
culture  upon  which  it  had  originally  been  based.  The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
thoroughly  Egyptianised  during  the  period  1500-1100  B.C.  when  it  was  administered  by  the  vice- 
roys of  the  Egyptian  New  Empire ;  and  although  we  know  nothing  of  its  condition  during  the  two 
centuries  which  followed  this  period,  Ethiopia  still  remained  nominally  a  province  of  Egypt.  The 
cultural  impression  produced  by  so  long  an  association  with  Egypt  can  at  the  worst  have  been 
only  partially  effaced  at  the  time  the  Ethiopian  kings  came  to  power  and  revived  it.  These  kings, 
and  in  particular  Tirhaqa  (688-663  B.C.),  brought  Egyptian  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  to  Napata — 
masons,  sculptors,  faience  workers,  jewellers,  scribes,  and  the  like — and  founded  there  a  school 
of  crafts  in  which  the  traditions  of  Egypt  became  fixed.  But  they  could  not  be  maintained ;  once 
contact  with  Egypt  was  broken  there  was,  to  quote  Reisner  again,  "a  gradual  fading  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  arts  and  crafts  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  and  of  the  sacred  texts. 
For  a  century  or  so  the  degeneration  was  hardly  noticeable.  After  three  hundred  years  the  losses, 
especially  in  forms,  in  skill,  and  in  knowledge  of  Egyptian,  had  become  striking,  but  the  main 
features  of  the  old  culture,  although  blurred,  were  still  discernible."2  This  progressive  deteriora- 
tion in  craftsmanship  is  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer  in  the  series  of  objects  which  Reisner 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Napata. 

The  drift  from  Egyptian  tradition  continued  after  the  sovereignty  passed  to  Meroe.  The  use 
of  the  Egyptian  language  died  out,  and  by  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  country  had  developed 
its  own  demotic  and  hieroglyphic  script,  the  Meroitic.  This  language  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
interpreted  nor  have  its  linguistic  relationships  been  determined. 

The  early  centuries  of  the  Meroitic  period  were  contemporary  with  the  Ptolemaic  age  in  Egypt 
and  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  some  intercourse,  both  commercial  and  diplomatic, 
between  the  two  countries,  fluctuating  in  volume  according  to  the  political  situation.  The  Meroitic 
king  Ergamenes  is  known  to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  Ptolemy  IV,  and  Netekaman  of 
Meroe  (15  b.c.-a.d.  5)  is  supposed  by  Reisner  to  have  imported  Egyptian  workmen  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  his  temples  at  Nagaa.  Through  Egypt,  too,  the  Mediterranean  civilisations 

1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  V,  p.  196.  2  Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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had  their  effect  on  Ethiopia.  Many  objects  of  Greek  and  Roman  manufacture  were  found  by 
Reisner  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Meroe,  and  classical  influence  is  crudely  reflected  in  the  later 
Meroitic  art. 

The  close  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  is  obscure.  An  invasion  of  the  Axumites  from  Abyssinia 
about  a.d.  350  is  usually  considered  to  mark  its  downfall,  but  this  attack  was  only  the  final  blow 
to  a  fabric  already  in  the  last  stages  of  disintegration.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  last  kings  of  Meroe  held 
much  more  than  the  Island  of  Meroe1  alone,  and  the  country  may  already  have  been  split  up  into 
small  principalities.  The  northern  provinces  were  given  over  to  the  Nobatae  and  Blemmyes,  and 
negroid  tribes  from  the  south  had  surged  northward  into  the  Island  of  Meroe  even  before  the 
Abyssinian  conquest.  The  evidence  for  the  Abyssinian  raid  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription  of  the 
Axumite  king  Aeizana.2  This  inscription  records  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Meroites  and 
the  "Noba"  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  "both  those  built  of  brick  and  those  built  of  reeds". 
The  implication  is  that  Aeizana  found  the  grass  huts  of  the  "Noba"  side  by  side  with  the  Meroitic 
buildings  of  masonry.  He  further  records  the  advance  of  his  expedition  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
the  "  Red  Noba",  somewhere  north  of  the  river  Atbara.  About  a.d.  350,  then,  if  we  can  credit  the 
trumpetings  of  Aeizana,  we  are  to  envisage  the  (presumably  black)  Noba  occupying  the  Gezira 
and  the  Island  of  Meroe,  while  already  established  to  the  north  of  them  was  a  related  people, 
the  Red  Noba.  We  need  not  follow  the  history  of  the  Sudan  beyond  this  point,  though  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  "Noba"  again. 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  position  which  Jebel  Moya  should  occupy  in  the  his- 
torical framework  which  has  just  been  outlined.  The  evidence  for  dating  the  site  is  conflicting. 
We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  mass  of  pottery  which  on  the  face  of  it  might  be  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beads,  amulets,  and  scarabs  which  are  unquestionably  of 
Napatan  date.  These  Napatan  objects  are  distributed  throughout  the  B  stratum,  the  lower  part 
of  the  A  stratum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  C  stratum,  and,  as  these  strata  cannot  have  been  de- 
posited at  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  objects  enclosed  in  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  site  cannot  be 
"prehistoric"  in  the  sense  which  Sir  Henry  Wellcome  at  first  supposed.  If  the  beads  and  amulets 
be  assumed  to  have  reached  Jebel  Moya  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  they  were  made,  they  fix  the 
date  of  the  upper  levels  of  the  site  without  further  argument.  But  if  objects  of  this  kind  had  not 
been  present  on  the  site  at  all,  and  the  pottery  formed  the  sole  criterion  of  date,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  anyone  familiar  with  the  results  of  other  excavations  in  the  Sudan  would  have  ventured  to  date 
the  Jebel  Moya  pottery  as  early  as  500  B.C.  It  would  with  some  justification  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Meroitic  period  and  not  very  early  Meroitic  at  that ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  site  would  be 
considered  to  have  extended  well  into  the  early  centuries  a.d.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  impression 
of  lateness  conveyed  by  the  pottery  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  dismiss  the  beads  and  amulets 
out  of  hand  as  the  loot  of  a  later  age.  In  this  way  the  discrepancy  between  the  apparent  date  of 
the  pottery  and  that  of  the  Napatan  objects  could  easily  and  simply  be  resolved.  The  beads, 
amulets,  and  scarabs  are  not,  however,  to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of.  It  is  a  question  for  argument 
as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to  have  reached  Jebel  Moya  actually  during  the  Napatan  period  or 
were  taken  to  the  site  at  a  later  time. 

It  has  been  observed  in  Chapter  V  that  these  small  objects  belong  mostly  to  the  period  750-550 

1  Roughly,  the  country  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara. 

2  Littmann,  Deutsche  Aksum  Expedition,  vol.  IV,  p.  33,  translated  by  Budge  in  History  of  Ethiopia,  pp.  255-258. 
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B.C.  Reisner  has  shown  that  the  amulets  could  not  have  been  made  much  after  the  later  of  these 
dates  because  craftsmen  with  the  requisite  skill  no  longer  existed  in  Ethiopia.  If,  then,  these  objects 
reached  Jebel  Moya  during  the  Meroitic  period,  or  even  after  about  500  B.C.,  they  must  either  have 
been  found  lying  about  on  the  ground  at  Napata  or  Meroe,  or  have  been  plundered  from  earlier 
graves.  As  far  as  the  amulets  and  scarabs  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  them 
to  have  been  picked  up  here  and  there  from  the  sand.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  was  possible  occasionally  to  find  small  objects  of  this  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
site  of  Napata.  But  the  beads  are  so  numerous  and  so  small  that  it  seems  improbable  they  could 
all  have  been  chance  finds  of  this  sort.  Strings  of  300,  or  even  of  100,  perfectly  matched  quartz  or 
carnelian  beads,  such  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  Jebel  Moya  graves,  cannot  be  regarded  as  surface 
gleanings,  and  it  cannot  seriously  be  supposed  that  the  hundreds  of  tiny  faience  ring  beads  found 
at  Jebel  Moya  had  been  recovered  at  odd  times  from  the  dust  and  sand  of  Napata.  If  the  beads 
did  not  come  from  the  stock  of  the  Napatan  lapidary  or  faience  worker  they  must  have  been  the 
spoil  of  the  tomb  robber  of  a  later  period. 

The  tomb  robber,  of  course,  existed  in  Napatan  and  Meroitic  Ethiopia  just  as  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
but  the  evidence  is  that,  during  periods  of  stable  government,  he  confined  his  depredations  to  large 
underground  chambers  where  gold  was  known  to  form  part  of  the  funerary  equipment  and  where 
his  activities  would  be  unobserved.  At  Meroe,  beads  and  amulets  of  the  Napatan  period  were 
found  only  in  pit  graves  in  the  Western  cemetery,  and  the  plundering  of  ordinary  graves  of  this 
kind  for  objects  of  comparatively  trivial  value  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  while  any  semblance 
of  authority  remained  in  the  nearby  city.  The  objects  therefore  could  not  have  been  looted  from 
graves  at  Meroe  much  before  a.d.  300;  and  if  they  had  been  taken  from  Meroe  to  Jebel  Moya 
after  that  time,  contemporary  Meroitic  objects  would  have  been  taken  there  as  well.  None,  as  we 
have  seen  (Chap.  VIII),  were  found.  There  is  no  sure  evidence  of  any  connection  between  Meroe 
and  Jebel  Moya  at  any  time  during  the  Meroitic  period,  although  objects  of  indisputably  Meroitic 
date  were  found  not  far  away  at  Abu  Geili  and  on  a  site  still  nearer  the  Sennar  Dam.1  We  can,  then, 
eliminate  Meroe  as  the  source  of  the  beads  and  amulets  and  conclude — what  has  all  along  seemed 
more  probable — that  the  objects  came  from  Napata. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  when  the  city  of  Napata  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  but  it  probably 
never  recovered  from  its  destruction  by  the  Roman  Petronius  in  23  B.C.,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
such  cemeteries  as  that  excavated  by  Griffith  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom  had  become  neglected  and  un- 
tended  in  the  first  century  a.d.  From  this  time  onward  it  would  have  been  possible  for  objects 
from  plundered  Napatan  graves  to  have  reached  Jebel  Moya.  But  the  very  conditions  which  would 
make  this  possible  would  at  the  same  time  render  it  unlikely.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  fairly 
regular  communication  between  Napata  and  Jebel  Moya;  the  distribution  at  the  latter  place  of 
bodies  with  Napatan  beads  still  in  situ  upon  them  shows  that  supplies  of  these  ornaments  arrived 
at  frequent  intervals  spread  out  over  a  long  period  of  time.  This  long  connection  cannot  reasonably 
be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  Napata  at  the  time  was  deserted  or  that  the  beads  were 
plundered  from  graves.  One  or  two  lots  of  miscellaneous  and  obvious  loot  would  occasion 
no  surprise,  but  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  a  regular  traffic  in  looted  material,  always  of  the  same 
kind  and  date,  extending  over  some  centuries.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  connect  these  regular 


1  F.  Addison,  Antiquities  at  Sennar,  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  288. 
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appearances  of  Napatan  objects  with  the  periodic  visits  of  an  envoy  from  Jebel  Moya  to  the  capital, 
a  city  still  vigorous  and  the  residence  of  a  king  still  exercising  authority  in  distant  corners  of  his 
realm.  Such  an  envoy  may  well  have  been  the  man  buried  in  grave  100/263.  The  ornaments  found 
on  this  body  are  remarkably  homogeneous  in  character  and  are  such  as  to  date  the  grave  to  the 
reign  of  Tirhaqa  or  thereabouts.  Or  possibly  the  imported  objects  may  mark  the  occasional  visits 
to  Jebel  Moya  of  a  trader  from  Napata,  who  would  bring  with  him  what  visitors  to  central  African 
tribes  have  always  brought,  beads  and  trinkets  and  wire.  This  last  is  important  and  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  wire,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Jebel  Moya  took  the  form  of  copper  and  gold  coils. 
Now  it  was  shown  in  Chapter  V  that  the  metal  of  which  the  copper  coils  were  made  was  roughly 
of  the  same  composition  as  copper  from  the  Napatan  cemetery  at  Sanam  Abu  Dom,  yet  the  coils 
themselves  could  not  have  been  looted  from  graves.  Here  is  evidence,  not  conclusive,  perhaps, 
but  strong,  that  the  metal  coils  were  traded  to  Jebel  Moya  during  the  Napatan  period.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  small-scale  trade  in  beads  and  amulets,  iron  rings 
and  copper  coils  was  carried  on  at  the  time  the  things  were  actually  being  made  than  at  a  later  date. 

This  inference  is  supported  by  the  amulets.  The  levels  at  which  they  were  found  are  known  in 
only  a  few  cases,  and  not  very  accurately  at  that;  but  in  this  small  series  there  is  discernible  that 
steady  deterioration  in  craftsmanship  which  followed  the  separation  of  Ethiopia  from  Egypt  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  objects  of  the  best  workmanship  are,  on  the  whole, 
found  at  the  lowest  levels  and  those  of  the  poorest  at  the  top.  They  do,  in  fact,  form  a  sequence 
which  is  quite  consistent  with  their  having  reached  Jebel  Moya  about  the  time  they  were  made, 
but  which  is  unlikely  to  be  exhibited  in  a  chance  collection  of  a  later  time. 

Altogether  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  Napatan  objects  were 
ordinary  trade-goods  which  reached  Jebel  Moya  during  the  Napatan  period.  The  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  pottery  for  a  later  dating  of  the  site  has  already  been  examined  in  Chapter  VIII.  At 
first  it  appears  impressive  and,  but  for  the  inconvenient  presence  of  the  amulets,  etc.,  would  be 
uncritically  accepted.  Yet,  when  closely  scrutinised,  it  has  been  seen  to  rest  on  no  very  solid 
foundation.  In  the  writer's  view,  then,  the  balance  of  argument  is  in  favour  of  the  Napatan  objects 
and  against  the  pottery  as  a  basis  for  dating  the  site.  On  this  basis  the  A  and  B  strata  must  have 
been  deposited  during  the  Napatan  period,  and  the  settlement  must  have  been  abandoned  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Meroitic  period,  i.e.  before  300  B.C. 

This  conclusion,  although  it  has  here  been  reached  only  after  much  argument,  is  much  the 
same  as  that  formed  by  Reisner  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  In  one  of  the  few  permitted  published 
references  to  Jebel  Moya  he  wrote:1 

"The  last  century  or  so  of  the  occupation  of  the  ancient  village  of  Gebel  Moya  was  that  in  which  lived 
Tirhaqa,  Tanutaman,  and  the  kings  buried  at  Nuri  down  to  about  Aspalta.  The  objects  found  in  the  upper 
debris  prove  this  and  show  that  the  village  had  direct  trade  connections  with  Napata." 

Reisner  obviously  accepted  the  Napatan  objects  without  question  as  dating  the  site,  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  he  visited  Jebel  Moya  before  the  pots  of  types  R.  2  and  R.  3  from  graves  100/2193 
and  100/2000  had  been  found,  before  his  own  excavations  of  Meroitic  cemeteries  had  been  started, 
and  before  the  publication  of  the  result  of  Griffith's  excavations  at  Faras.  He  would  be  unaware 
of  the  conflict  of  evidence  which  has  confronted  the  present  writer  and  given  rise  to  so  much 

1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  H,  p.  65. 
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discussion.  All  the  same,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  Reisner  never  regarded  the  beads  and  amulets 
as  anything  but  contemporary  trade  goods. 

As  for  the  date  when  the  first  settlers  appeared  in  the  valley,  the  objects  found  on  D  surface 
and  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  C  stratum  provide  no  clue  since  they  cannot  in  themselves  be  even 
remotely  dated.  The  problem  of  finding  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  is  thus  to  be 
solved  on  mathematical  rather  than  on  archaeological  considerations. 

Referring  to  the  distribution  diagram  (Fig.  90)  of  the  beads,  amulets,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  them  are  found  dispersed  fairly  uniformly  between  a  lower  level  about  20  cm.  below  C 
surface  and  an  upper  level  about  130  cm.  above  that  datum.  There  are  a  few  outside  these  limits, 
but  these  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  uncertainties  of  data  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
mentioned.  Also,  some  of  the  upper  outliers  may  be  late  stragglers  on  to  the  site,  or  may  be  objects 
which  had  reached  Jebel  Moya  some  years  before  they  were  finally  lost  or  buried.  The  levels 
selected  strike  a  fair  average  and  must  correspond  approximately  to  the  date  limits  of  750  B.C.  and 
550  B.C.  for  the  amulets.  That  is,  we  can  date  the  level  of  130  cm.  above  C  surface  to  about  550  B.C. 
and  the  level  of  20  cm.  below  C  surface  to  roughly  750  B.C.  This  agrees  quite  well  with  the  evidence 
to  the  objects  from  the  rich  grave  100/263,  which  are  manifestly  of  early-XXVth-dynasty  date  and 
which  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  level  10-15  cm.  below  C  surface.  The  acceptance  of  these  dates 
means,  of  course,  that  150  cm.  of  deposit  accumulated  on  the  site  in  200  years.  This  is  a  consider- 
able amount;  but  considering  how  crowded  the  site  must  have  been  at  the  period  of  maximum 
population,  and  that  the  debris  included  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  this  rate  of 
accumulation  may  not  seem  excessive,  especially  to  those  who  have  any  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  native  villages.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  both  the  geologist  and  the  soil  chemist  came 
independently  to  the  conclusion  that  the  B  stratum  had  been  deposited  very  rapidly. 

Now  it  was  observed,  when  discussing  the  stratification  of  the  site  in  Chapter  I,  that  the  rate 
at  which  debris  of  occupation  is  deposited  must  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. In  short,  the  more  people  the  more  deposit.  The  passage  of,  say,  a  hundred  years  soon 
after  the  settlement  was  founded  would  be  represented  by  a  very  much  thinner  layer  of  debris  than 
that  accumulated  during  a  century  when  the  population  was  at  a  maximum.  Equal  intervals  of 
time  are  not  represented  by  equal  thicknesses  of  debris.  On  this  principle  a  time  scale  has  been 
constructed  in  Fig.  123.  In  this  diagram  the  curve  is  the  population  curve  {see  Fig.  10,  Chap.  II) 
and  the  distance  n  at  any  level  represents  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  on  the  site  when  the 
valley  floor  was  at  that  level.  The  diagram  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  strips  such  that  the 
depth  d  of  any  strip  is  proportional  to  the  distance  n  measured  along  its  middle  line.  If  these  strips 
are  regarded  as  layers  of  deposit  each  of  them  will  have  been  laid  down  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
so  that  the  vertical  line  on  the  right  of  the  figure  is  a  time  scale  showing  equal  intervals  of  time, 
whatever  these  intervals  may  be.  We  have,  however,  already  dated  the  level  130  cm.  above  datum 
to  550  B.C.,  and  the  level  20  cm.  below  datum  to  750  B.C.  The  space  between  them  represents 
200  years  and  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  must  represent  50  years.  The  whole  scale 
can  then  be  dated  as  marked  in  the  diagram,  and  it  shows  the  settlement  to  have  been  founded 
somewhere  about  1000  B.C.  From  the  nature  of  the  data  this  figure  cannot  be  regarded  as  accurate 
to  within  a  century  or  so  either  way,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  occupation  of  the  site  does 
not  stretch  back  into  remote  antiquity.  The  Jebel  Moya  settlement  was  not  a  pool  of  long-estab- 
lished neolithic  culture  left  behind  by  a  receding  tide.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  is  impossible 
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to  say  with  certainty  when  the  site  had  become  completely  deserted ;  the  shape  of  the  population 
curve  is  uncertain  in  the  higher  levels  for  reasons  given  in  Chapter  II.  The  decline  in  population 
began  soon  after  550  B.C.  and  the  site  must  have  been  virtually  abandoned  before  400  B.C.,  though 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  people  continued  to  live  there  for  some  indefinite  time  longer. 
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Fig.  123.  Diagram  showing  rate  of  deposit  of  strata. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  what  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  settlement.  The  occupation  did 
not  end  suddenly  and  catastrophically  as  a  result  of  hostile  attack  and  a  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; the  population  simply  declined  fairly  rapidly.  To  judge  from  the  Tomb  Plan  the  most 
natural  reason  for  the  beginning  of  the  decline  would  be  that  the  valley  had  become  uncomfortably 
crowded ;  the  people  needed  more  living-space.  Another  reason,  however,  might  be  that  the  north- 
ward drift  of  the  tribes  away  from  the  Jebel  Moya  area  had  already  begun.  In  Chapter  VIII  it 
was  assumed  that  this  northward  movement  began  after  the  abandonment  of  the  settlement,  but 
it  may  equally  well  be  that  the  abandonment  was  a  consequence  of  the  movement.  The  actual 
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sequence  of  events  is  not  important,  but  that  the  movement  took  place  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
of  the  pottery.  And  now  that  the  date  of  the  settlement  has  been  decided  it  may  be  well  to  see 
how  far  the  movement  can  be  substantiated  from  other  sources. 

We  left  the  historical  outline  at  a  point  where,  according  to  the  inscription  of  Aeizana,  the 
"Noba"  were  established  as  a  settled  but  separate  element  in  the  Island  of  Meroe.  The  record  of 
the  presence  of  these  "Noba"  intruders  is  interesting  confirmation  of  at  least  one  of  the  migrations 
postulated  in  Chapter  VIII.  The  predatory  raid  of  Aeizana  was  a  movement  of  an  altogether 
different  kind  and  probably  had  no  permanent  effect  on  conditions  in  the  Gezira  and  the  Island 
of  Meroe.  Confirmation  of  another  movement  comes  from  Eratosthenes,  writing  about  200  B.C. 
Quoted  by  Strabo  he  says:  "The  parts  on  the  left  side  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  Libya,  are 
inhabited  by  Nubae,  a  large  tribe  who,  beginning  at  Meroe,  extend  as  far  as  the  bends  of  the  river 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  Ethiopians  but  are  divided  into  several  kingdoms."  It  is  evident  that 
the  territory  of  these  Nubae  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bayuda  desert,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  identify  the  Nubae  with  the  group  which,  on  archaeological  grounds,  we  have  assumed  to  have 
made  its  slow  way  northwards  from  the  region  of  Jebel  Moya  along  the  line  of  the  Wadi  Mugaddam. 
By  the  first  century  B.C.  the  Nubae  are  numbered  by  Strabo  amongst  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
country  "to  the  north  of  Meroe  and  south  of  Syene".  This  is  a  long  and  ill-defined  stretch  of 
country,  but  the  mention  of  Syene  (Aswan)  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
advancing  Nubae  must  have  reached  a  point  beyond  what  is  now  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Sudan.  Strabo,  in  effect,  supplies  corroborative  evidence  of  a  northward  movement  which 
would  have  taken  pottery  of  Jebel  Moya  types  into  Lower  Nubia. 

Here  we  digress  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  far  the  "Noba",  the  "Nubae"  (who  are  not 
necessarily  the  people  who  in  early  Christian  writings  become  Nouboi,  Nobatae,  Nobades,  Nou- 
bades,  Anouba,  etc.),  and  the  Nubians  of  the  Nile  Valley  are  related  to  the  modern  Nuba  who 
have  figured  with  some  prominence  in  preceding  pages.  All  these  names  derive  from  a  common 
source  which  some  think  to  be  the  Egyptian  word  "Nub",  but  it  cannot  be  traced  earlier  than 
Eratosthenes,  and,  as  they  stand,  the  names  are  variants  of  his  original  "Nubae".  This  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  generic  term  to  designate,  not  a  particular  tribe,  but  the  whole  race  of  negroid 
peoples  who  came  from  the  south.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  define  the  terms  "Nubia"  and 
"Nubian"  as  used  to-day,  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  until  the  Arab  period  that 
the  name  Nubia  finally  replaced  the  older  Ethiopia  both  as  a  geographical  and  as  an  ethnic  term. 

"Nuba"  is  the  name  given  by  Arabs  and  Europeans  in  recent  times  to  the  negroid  people 
living  in  the  hills  of  southern  Kordofan.  The  negroes  thus  designated  are  not,  however,  a  homo- 
geneous race.  The  linguistic  evidence  suggests  that  there  are  in  reality  three  distinct  stocks,  and 
it  is  only  in  reference  to  one  of  them,  the  speakers  of  "Hill  Nubian",  that  the  name  Nuba  is 
historically  justified.  Both  the  archaeological  and  historical  evidence  support  the  view  that 
some  of  the  people  now  living  in  the  Nuba  Hills  are  the  remnants  of  the  "Noba"  of  the  Aeizana 
inscription. 

These  "Noba",  however,  are  not  quite  the  same  as  the  "Nubae"  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 
We  have  assumed  a  migration  from  the  Jebel  Moya  area,  along  the  Wadi  Mugaddam  and  thence 
along  the  Nile,  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  presence  of  identical  pottery  types  at  Jebel  Moya 
and  in  the  Meroitic  cemeteries  of  the  north.  This  hypothesis  cannot  be  proved  because  the  Wadi 
Mugaddam  and  Bayuda  desert  have  not  been  explored  by  archaeologists,  but  the  Nubae  fit  into 
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the  picture  remarkably  well.  Yet  they  cannot  on  archaeological  grounds  be  identified  with  the 
Nuba.  There  is,  however,  a  linguistic  connection.  It  was  observed  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
there  are  clear  affinities  between  the  language  spoken  by  certain  of  the  Nuba  and  the  Nubian 
language  spoken  by  the  Barabra  on  the  Nile — and,  be  it  noted,  on  just  that  stretch  of  the  Nile 
along  which  are  spaced  the  cemeteries  of  Gamai  and  Faras  and  the  rest.  Various  explanations  of 
the  affinities  have  been  offered,  but  that  which  is  best  supported  by  the  archaeological  evidence 
now  before  us  is  one  propounded  some  years  ago  by  Ernst  Zyhlarz.1  According  to  him,  Kordofan 
and  not  the  Nile  Valley  is  the  homeland  of  Nubian  speech  and  of  the  Nubian  race,  which,  on 
account  of  dialectical  differences,  could  be  separated  into  two  groups,  A  and  B.  He  traces  various 
migrations  of  Group  A,  one  to  the  west,  one  to  the  Nile,  and  a  later  one  to  the  Nile  by  way  of 
the  Wadi  el  Melik.2  The  Nilotic  Nubians  of  the  north  are,  in  his  view,  descended  from  successive 
waves  of  immigrants  belonging  to  Group  A.  At  a  later  date  Group  B,  which  had  so  far  remained 
in  the  homeland,  invaded  the  Gezira  and  the  Island  of  Meroe,  but  did  not  coalesce  with  the  more 
civilised  Meroitic  population  they  found  there.  In  later  years  the  Arab  conquest  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  linguistic  character  of  the  Nubian  population  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south  the  Nubian 
element  inevitably  receded  before  the  various  invaders  and  raiders  and  found  a  last  refuge  from 
annihilation  in  the  Nuba  Hills.  Such,  in  outline,  is  Zyhlarz's  theory  of  Nubian  migrations.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  Group  A  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  Nubae  and  Group  B  to  the  Noba.  Now, 
while  the  dates  and  one  of  the  routes  given  by  Zyhlarz  may  differ  somewhat  widely  from  those 
suggested  by  the  archaeological  evidence,  and  while  those  who  know  both  the  Barabra  and  the 
Nuba  may  find  it  difficult  to  see  any  racial  or  cultural  connection  between  them,  the  general  picture 
which  Zyhlarz  presents  is  very  similar  to  that  built  up  on  the  evidence  of  the  pottery.  Each  shows 
two  groups  originally  living  in  close  proximity,  one  of  which  migrated  as  far  north  as  Lower  Nubia 
but  did  not  return,  and  the  other  which  settled  in  the  Island  of  Meroe  and  was  forced  back  by 
stages  into  the  Nuba  Hills.  In  the  one  case  the  starting-point  is  Jebel  Moya  and  in  the  other  it  is 
assumed  to  be  somewhere  in  Kordofan;  and  as  it  has  been  plain  throughout  that  Jebel  Moya  is 
representative  of  a  variety  of  cultures  over  a  wide  area,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
places  of  origin.  It  can  be  said,  then,  that  while  the  Nubae  of  the  classical  writers  cannot  be 
actually  identified  with  the  modern  Nuba,  both  may  originally  have  come  from  the  same  region, 
and  have  spoken  cognate  languages. 

So  far  the  evidence  of  the  pottery  from  Jebel  Moya  has  led  us  to  assume  affinities  between  the 
inhabitants  of  that  settlement — or  some  of  them — and  the  people  who  in  Meroitic  times  lived  in 
the  Northern  Sudan.  But  when  we  consider  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Jebel  Moyans  as  re- 
vealed in  their  graves,  we  have  to  turn  for  affinities  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  to  wit,  to  the 
Southern  Sudan.  It  is  in  that  region  that  to-day  are  found  such  practices  as  the  wearing  of  lipstuds 
and  the  extraction  of  incisor  teeth ;  and  on  the  archaeological  evidence  it  seems  clear  that  some  of 


1  Ernst  Zyhlarz,  Zur  Stellung  des  Darfur-Nubischen,  Vienna, 
1928  (reprinted  from  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  vol.  XXXV).  Reviewed  by  S.  Hillelson  in  S.N.  &  R.,  vol. 
XIII,  p.  193,  under  the  title  Nubian  Origins.  The  present  writer 
offers  his  acknowledgements  for  having  drawn  freely  on  this  review. 

2  As  this  goes  to  press  I  have  seen,  somewhat  belatedly,  Ugo 
Monneret  de  Villard's  Storia  della  Nubia  Cristiana.  De  Villard,  in 
discussing  Zyhlarz's  theory  (p.  39),  makes  it  appear  that  this  north- 


ward migration  took  place  along  the  Darb  el  Arbain,  which  is  out 
in  the  desert  much  farther  west  than  the  Wadi  el  Melik.  There 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  here.  A  migration  along  the  Darb  el 
Arbain,  even  if  it  were  physically  possible,  would  not  suit  Zyhlarz's 
thesis  at  all;  for  this  route  reaches  the  Nile  at  Assiut,  far  to  the 
north  of  that  stretch  of  the  river  along  which  the  Barabra  dialect  is 
spoken.  The  Wadi  el  Melik,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  the  Nile 
approximately  at  the  point  where  Barabra  speech  begins.  [F.  A.] 
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the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  pagan  tribes  now  living  in  the  Southern  Sudan  must  at  one  time  have 
lived  at  Jebel  Moya.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  evidence  is  supported  by  that  presented  by 
the  human  remains,  for  the  work  of  the  physical  anthropologists  on  the  Jebel  Moya  skulls  is  not, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  complete.  But  even  if  a  racial  connection  between  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jebel  Moya  and  certain  modern  Nilotic  tribes  can  be  established,  it  does  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  central  problem  posed  by  the  founding  of  the  settlement.  It  would  merely  show, 
what  in  some  cases  we  already  know,  that  some  of  the  southern  tribes  in  earlier  times  lived  farther 
north  than  they  do  now.  It  has  already  been  noted  (Chap.  II)  that  the  persons  who  at  Jebel  Moya 
were  addicted  to  the  kind  of  customs  still  practised  in  the  pagan  south  were  predominantly  women, 
and  that  in  general  there  were  far  more  women  than  men  on  the  site.  The  various  styles  of  pottery 
decoration,  too,  have  been  explained  on  the  assumption  that  women  of  various  tribes — not  neces- 
sarily those  now  represented  in  the  south — had  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into  the  valley. 
The  more  the  evidence  is  examined  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the  Jebel  Moya  settlement  was 
founded  by  a  band  of  enterprising  and  possibly  predatory  people  who  enslaved  or  took  in  marriage 
women  of  all  the  tribes  into  whose  midst  they  had  forced  their  way.  Jebel  Moya  was  not  a  source 
from  which  anything  sprang,  whether  culture  or  tribes  or  customs.  On  the  contrary,  it  drew  into 
itself  samples  of  all  these  things  from  the  surrounding  country-side,  and  the  effect  is  as  if  a  net 
had  been  cast  far  and  wide  over  the  Gezira  and  the  resulting  catch  deposited  in  the  rock-bound 
valley  at  Jebel  Moya.  The  real  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  is,  then,  who  were  the  original 
settlers  at  Jebel  Moya  and  whence  did  they  come? 

The  available  data  are,  unfortunately,  insufficient  for  a  solution.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
intruders  were  a  people  with  a  purely  neolithic  culture,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  they  reached  Jebel  Moya  by  way  of  the  Nile  Valley.  It  is  improbable  that  a  race  which  had 
lived  for  centuries  in  the  Nile  Valley  could  have  retained  its  neolithic  culture  unimpaired.  Even 
if  such  a  race  could  have  remained  unaffected  by  the  tides  of  civilisation  washing  backwards  and 
forwards  over  it,  there  is  still  no  obvious  historical  reason  why  it  should  forsake  the  amenities  the 
river  afforded  for  the  austerities  of  Jebel  Moya.  There  was  nothing  to  drive  them  out.  At  the  time 
the  settlement  was  founded — if  the  writer's  dating  is  accepted — the  tendency  was  all  the  other  way. 
The  Egyptian  administration,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  feeble  and  its  hold  over  the  Sudan  precarious, 
and  conditions  were  such  that  it  would  be  much  more  natural  for  desert  people  to  come  into  the 
Nile  Valley  than  for  settled  inhabitants  to  leave  it.  It  was  just  such  a  descent  into  the  valley  of 
a  tribe  from  the  Western  Desert  that  resulted  in  the  rise  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  at  El  Kurru. 
There  may  have  been  at  that  time  a  general  movement  of  people  from  the  west  towards  the  Nile 
along  a  good  part  of  its  length  in  the  Sudan,1  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Jebel  Moya  settlement  was  a  result  of  a  movement  of  this  kind.  According  to  Reisner,  migrants 
from  the  west  reached  El  Kurru  about  900  B.C.,  and  there  is  no  serious  discrepancy  between  this 
date  and  the  round  and  approximate  figure  of  1000  B.C.  suggested  by  the  writer  for  the  arrival  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Jebel  Moya. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  evidence  to  claim  that  the  Jebel  Moya  settlers  were  actually  of 
the  same  tribe  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  The  Jebel  Moya  type  of  hollow-based 
flaked  stone  arrow-head  was,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  early  tumuli  at  El  Kurru,  but  in  these  same 

1  Flaked  stone  arrow-heads  of  the  same  kind  as  those  from  El  Amara,  as  were  also  greenstone  celts.  These  were  shown  at  the 
Kurru  and  Jebel  Moya  were  found  by  Fairman  on  the  surface  at         Egypt  Exploration  Society's  exhibition  in  1939. 
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tumuli  were  found  tanged  flaked  arrow-heads,  and  pigmy  lunettes  of  chalcedony,1  of  a  kind  which 
were  not  found  at  Jebel  Moya  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  close  correspondence  between  the  dates  of 
the  foundations  of  the  settlements  at  El  Kurru  and  at  Jebel  Moya  is  not  without  significance. 

On  general  grounds  the  writer  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  original  settlers  reached  Jebel  Moya 
from  the  west  after  fording  the  White  Nile.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  neolithic  occupation  in 
the  now  empty  and  largely  waterless  spaces  of  northern  Kordofan  and  the  Libyan  desert.  There 
is  the  site  on  the  Wadi  Howar  already  referred  to  (pp.  155, 160, 161),  a  site  probably  of  predynastic 
date  but  still  neolithic,  the  inhabitants  of  which  made  pottery  with  impressed  decoration  of  the 
same  general  type,  though  not  actually  of  the  same  pattern,  as  that  brought  by  the  first  settlers  to 
Jebel  Moya.  Farther  north,  in  the  south  Libyan  desert,  the  late  Dr.  Ball  came  across  "grinding 
stones  often  with  a  sort  of  stone  rolling-pin,  unpolished  celts,  knives  and  arrow  heads".  "Many 
of  the  grinding  stones",  he  observes,  "must  have  been  carried  for  a  considerable  distance,  for  they 
are  made  out  of  rocks  which  do  not  naturally  occur  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found."2 
Far  away  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  excavations  in  the  Gold  Coast  territory  reached  "a  most 
prolific  microlithic  industry  mostly  in  milk  white  quartz  obtained  from  a  gravel  near  by,  but  a 
few  artifacts  were  made  of  chert  from  farther  away.  This  industry  includes  petit  tranchet  forms, 
lunates  and  backed  blades,  burins,  as  well  as  cores,  rough  scrapers  and  points.  A  number  of  celts 
occurred,  mostly  short  and  stubby  with  elliptical  cross-section,  although  there  was  one  fairly  large 
example  flat  and  broad,  with  rounded  cutting  edge,  rounded  butt  and  slightly  curving  sides ;  these 
were  made  of  a  green  stone  imported  from  at  least  two  miles  away".3  In  Nigeria,  quartz  pounding- 
stones  "round  as  a  tennis  ball  and  about  that  size"4  reminiscent  of  those  from  Jebel  Moya  have 
been  found.  Between  the  coast  and  Jebel  Moya,  at  Zankor  in  western  Kordofan,  a  flaked  quartz 
arrow-head  has  been  picked  up.5 

The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  trace  any  direct  connection  between  these  remote  sites  and 
Jebel  Moya.  The  point  is  that  they  provide  evidence  that  a  neolithic  culture  strikingly  similar  to 
that  found  at  Jebel  Moya  was  at  one  time  widely  distributed  over  vast  areas  west  of  the  Nile,  or, 
what  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  people  possessing 
such  a  culture  roamed  widely  over  a  long  period  in  these  areas.  Similar  neolithic  settlements  have 
not  so  far  been  discovered  (though  they  may  exist  as  yet  unknown)  in  the  Nile  Valley  within  the 
Sudan  boundary.  Hence,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  people 
who  founded  the  Jebel  Moya  settlement  approached  the  site  from  the  west.  In  any  case,  if  a  group 
of  people  could  come  from  the  Western  Desert  and  settle,  as  they  did,  on  the  Nile  at  El  Kurru — 
a  group,  moreover,  with  sufficient  character  and  energy  to  dominate  the  local  riverain  population 
— it  is  equally  possible  for  a  similar  group  to  have  reached  Jebel  Moya  at  much  the  same  time. 

This  conclusion  is  not,  of  course,  based  on  any  actual  proof.  Whether  proof — or  disproof — 
is  possible  on  purely  archaeological  grounds  is  perhaps  doubtful.  It  would  in  any  case  entail,  as 
an  essential  preliminary,  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  subject  of  the  neolithic  period  in  North 
Africa,  including  sites  in  French  territory,  than  that  which  the  writer  has  made.  It  is  a  piece  of 
research  which  some  future  investigator  might  profitably  undertake. 


1  S.N.  &  R.,  vol.  II,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  1. 

2  John  Ball,  Problems  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  Geographical  Journal, 
September  1927,  p.  220.  The  present  writer  has  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  trace  the  implements  referred  to. 

3  C.  T.  Shaw,  A  Microlithic  Industry,  Gold  Coast,  Antiquity, 


vol.  XV,  p.  83. 

4  H.  S.  W.  Edwardes,  Primitive  Culture  in  Nigeria  and  Britain, 
Antiquity,  vol.  XV,  p.  287. 

6  J.  M.  Edmonds,  A  Quartz  Arrowhead  from  Zankor,  S.N.  &  R., 
vol.  XXIII,  p.  193. 
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What  evidence  the  conclusions  of  the  physical  anthropologists  will  provide  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  graves  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Jebel  Moya 
with  absolute  certainty,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  group  the  skulls  for  purposes  of  measurement  and 
calculation.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  original  settlers  would  soon 
become  modified  by  interbreeding  with  local  stocks.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a  ruling 
family  on  the  site  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  first  settlers  ran  comparatively  undiluted,  and  it 
is  the  members  of  this  local  aristocracy  who  would  be  most  likely  to  wear  the  beads  and  trinkets 
imported  from  Napata.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  skeletons  of  the  wearers  of  these  beads  that  non- 
negroid,  or  non-Nilotic,  characteristics,  if  they  exist,  are  most  likely  to  be  found.  Beyond  this, 
with  the  archaeological  material,  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  go. 
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APPENDIX  II 


REMAINS  OF  PRIMITIVE  ETHIOPIAN  RACES 
DISCOVERED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SUDAN 

By  Henry  S.  Wellcome 

[Read  before  the  Archaeological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  the  meeting  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  10th  September  1912] 

That  the  soil  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  has  been  the  burial-place  of  extremely  ancient  civilisations 
is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  student.  It  has  been  suggested  that  here  also  we  should  seek  the  veritable 
birthplace  of  human  civilisation  itself.  Do  the  sands  of  this  land  of  enigmas  still  hide  within  their 
depths  an  answer  to  the  eternal  enigma  of  man's  beginnings  and  a  record  of  his  first  steps  upon 
the  pathway  of  knowledge? 

Such  questions  have  for  many  years  aroused  my  keen  interest,  and  that  interest  was  quickened 
when  I  made  some  discoveries  of  neolithic  objects  during  my  expedition  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  in  the  winter  of  1900,  soon  after  Lord  Kitchener's  reconquest.  The  limited  time  then  at  my 
disposal  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  make  hasty  and  superficial  observations 
of  these  traces  of  an  early  primitive  race,  but  I  determined  to  conduct  further  researches  so  soon 
as  practicable.  ■ 

It  was  not  until  1910,  however,  that  I  could  spare  the  time  necessary  to  pursue  in  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  manner  the  investigations  which  I  contemplated.  Then,  encouraged  by  H.E. 
the  Governor-General,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  with  whom  I  had  discussed  my  earlier  discoveries 
and  impressions,  I  undertook  to  resume  the  researches. 

Chartering  a  dahabeah  at  Khartoum,  I  cruised  up  the  Blue  Nile  so  far  as  navigable  water 
permitted,  and  explored  both  the  eastern  and  western  banks  for  some  distance  inland,  finding 
several  sites  of  ancient  settlements.  On  my  return  journey,  I  halted  at  Sennar,  and  then  trekked 
westward  to  a  range  of  granite  hills,  known  as  Gebel  Moya,  lying  about  twenty-five  kilometres 
distant  from  the  Blue  Nile.  These  rugged  hills  are  of  considerable  height,  and  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plain.  They  consist  mainly  of  gigantic  boulders  and  ledges,  to  which  cling  a  few  scattered  trees 
of  acacia,  baobab,  and  ebony. 

Several  wells  within  the  recesses  of  the  hills  yielded  a  meagre  supply  of  brackish  water.  On  the 
failure  of  this  supply  most  of  the  natives  were  obliged  to  migrate  with  their  flocks  to  the  Blue  Nile, 
until  the  next  rainy  season.  Years  of  severe  drought  and  famine  have  caused  much  suffering. 

A  native  village  of  thatched  bee-hive  huts  stood  in  the  plain,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
range,  and  contained  on  my  arrival  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  while  in  the  vicinity  several 
nomad  tribes  were  encamped  with  their  herds. 

Amongst  other  things,  I  sought  for  caves  which  might  prove  to  be  ancient  dwelling-places. 
This  quest  excited  the  gravest  suspicion  of  the  native  Omdeh,  for  from  time  immemorial,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  the  caves  at  Gebel  Moya  had  been  the  refuge  of  outlaws  from  far  and  near. 
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These  hunted  criminals,  who  were  harboured  and  fed,  paid  exorbitantly  to  avoid  being  handed 
over  to  justice,  and  it  was  feared  my  investigations  might  endanger  this  substantial  revenue.  Hence, 
determined  efforts  were  made  from  the  first  to  prevent  me  from  exploring  the  hills,  and  to  render 
my  work,  or  even  my  stay,  impossible.  I  was  informed  that  no  caves  existed  and  at  first  no  one 
dared  to  assist  me.  I  resorted  to  stratagems  and  made  progress.  On  exploration,  I  found  not  only 
interesting  caves  but  also  a  large  basin  within  the  upper  hills.  This  basin,  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  square  metres,  was  encompassed  by  lofty  rugged  walls  of  rock,  forming  a  strong  natural 
fortress,  which  could  be  defended  by  a  few  against  greatly  superior  attacking  forces.  The  only 
approaches  were  through  steep  rocky  gorges  obstructed  by  large  boulders.  Research  in  this 
basin,  the  surface  of  which  was  covered,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  heaped,  with  loose  rocks, 
revealed  unmistakable  proofs  of  very  early  and  long-continued  human  habitation  and  industrial 
activities. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  real  importance  of  this  site,  I  applied  to  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment for  official  authority  to  carry  out  excavations.  This  was  granted. 

The  season  was  then  well  advanced,  and  to  accomplish  any  useful  work  it  was  imperative  to 
act  quickly.  I  foresaw  that  the  nature  of  the  Gebel  and  of  the  archaeological  remains  would 
necessitate  a  very  large  expenditure  of  labour  preparatory  to  excavating;  and  further,  that  the 
unique  conditions  on  every  hand  presented  many  problems. 

The  work  was  started  with  all  enthusiasm,  but  I  found  myself  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  labour.  The  Gebel  Moyans,  notorious  for  their  turbulence,  expended 
their  energies  in  hideous,  all-night  drunken  orgies.  Abject  poverty  prevailed  and  these  wretched 
people,  clad  in  mere  tatters,  presented  a  picture  of  pitiful  misery  and  degradation.  Habits  of 
industry  were  almost  unknown  and  no  one  really  desired  employment.  The  Omdeh,  whilst 
promising  every  assistance,  tried  secretly  to  thwart  me  at  every  turn.  The  natives  feared  him  and 
very  few  had  the  courage  to  risk  his  displeasure,  but  finally,  by  seductive  measures,  I  secured  the 
services  of  a  dozen  men  and  boys.  These  workers  were  carefully  trained  to  qualify  them  to  teach 
others,  and  their  number  was  gradually  increased.  I  personally  guided  the  excavations,  made 
frequent  demonstrations  as  to  methods  and  objects  to  be  sought  for,  and  instituted  a  system  of 
prizes  for  discoveries  and  excellence  of  work.  At  first  all  were  suspicious  and  demanded  payment 
of  their  wages  at  the  end  of  each  day,  but,  as  the  work  progressed,  their  interest  and  confidence 
grew  in  spite  of  strong  adverse  influences. 

With  greater  numbers  the  difficulty  of  supervision  increased.  The  control  and  direction  of 
these  men,  unaccustomed  to  discipline  and  habituated  to  unbridled  licence  and  acts  of  violence, 
taxed  me  to  the  utmost.  Crimes  were  prevalent,  and  sometimes  disturbances  occurred  which 
required  swift  and  decisive  action  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  the  whole  undertaking.  Many  of  my 
men  came  from  disloyal  villages  recently  punished  and  disarmed  by  the  government;  some  were 
fanatical  dervishes  from  the  army  of  the  Khalifa,  others  from  wild  pagan  tribes.  It  was  the  custom 
of  all  the  natives  to  carry  weapons  and  they  often  came  to  the  camp  intoxicated  and  in  a  riotous 
mood,  threatening  the  persons  and  even  the  lives  of  their  comrades,  their  raises,  and  sometimes 
of  myself.  Encounters  were  frequent  and  at  times  ferocious,  but  acting  promptly,  I  would  single 
out  the  ringleaders,  and  in  a  fearless  way  disarm  them  before  they  realised  it.  This  invariably 
secured  the  submission  of  their  followers.  The  carrying  of  weapons  I  prohibited  so  soon  as  I  had 
gained  sufficient  footing  to  do  so  effectually,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  contract  that  all  arms 
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brought  to  the  camp  without  permission  should  be  forfeited  and  the  bearers  made  liable  to  fines. 
I  had  not  even  a  policeman  to  guard  the  camp  and  was  solely  dependent  upon  my  own  resources 
for  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Practical  instruction  in  craftsmanship  was  given  in  every  section  of  the  works.  English  field 
sports  were  introduced,  and  I  taught  them  as  best  I  could  the  benefits  of  Christian  civilisation, 
whilst  holding  them  to  the  observance  of  the  moral  laws  of  their  Prophet,  Mohamet.  The  results 
justified  my  endeavours. 

Having  in  time  by  just  and  firm  methods  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  natives,  I 
was  enabled  to  influence  them  to  modify  their  habits  of  life.  They  trusted  me  to  adjust  their 
differences,  heal  their  feuds,  and  save  their  wages.  Gradually  drunkenness  and  conflicts  were 
lessened.  By  the  end  of  my  first  season  order  reigned,  bloodshed  and  other  crimes  became  rare, 
and  profligacy  gave  way  to  self-control,  industry,  and  thrift.  I  induced  most  of  my  workmen  to 
invest  their  earnings  in  animals  and  agriculture. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  first  season  I  was  single-handed.  Then  Professor  Garstang,  on 
closing  down  his  work  at  Meroe,  kindly  lent  me  the  services  of  Mr.  Schliephack,  and  some  of  his 
trained  Egyptian  excavators.  The  government  also  lent  me  a  Member  of  the  Survey  Department 
Staff. 

Having  gone  prepared  for  exploration  only,  I  was  without  implements  for  excavation,  so  that 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  work  I  was  obliged  to  make  all  the  excavating-tools  from  wood  with 
native  hatchets.  For  my  camel  transport  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  road  up  through  a  steep  gorge 
leading  to  the  site,  and  the  construction  of  this  road  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labour. 

The  temperature  ranged  from  40°  to  120°  F.  in  the  shade  and  dust-storms  were  frequent. 

As  a  preliminary  to  my  operations,  the  surface  of  the  site  was  cleared  of  rocks  and  experimental 
pits  were  sunk  throughout  the  area.  I  then  excavated  a  series  of  trenches,  in  all  cases  reserving 
causeways  of  unexcavated  earth  for  future  examination  and  control. 

The  work  steadily  progressed  and  the  force  of  workmen  increased  to  about  five  hundred,  many 
coming  from  far  away  across  the  desert  and  from  the  distant  forest  regions. 

Very  little  is  really  known  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Ethiopia.  Our  knowledge  of  their  influence 
upon  Egyptian  and  other  civilisations  is  meagre,  and  although  the  region  of  my  operations  is  said 
to  have  been  the  source  of  certain  religious  cults  adopted  by  Egypt,  we  know  not  the  origin  of 
these  beliefs,  nor  the  part  the  Ethiopians  took  in  their  formation. 

With  the  hope  that  something  might  be  found  which  would  help  to  form  links  in  the  broken 
chain  of  evidence  of  the  Great  Past,  and  throw  light  on  these  problems,  I  adopted  from  the  first 
stringent  precautions  to  ensure  that  every  object  found,  however  minute,  showing  the  use  or 
handiwork  of  man,  should  be  collected  unimpaired  and  conserved  for  study. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  Gebel  Moya  the  objects  discovered  included  the  following : 

An  extensive  series  of  stone  implements,  including  axes,  adzes,  chisels,  planes,  and  hammers, 
in  nearly  every  stage  of  evolution  from  the  most  primitive  natural  forms  to  perfectly 
worked  and  highly  finished  examples;  also  many  other  tools  of  various  materials,  used 
in  industries. 

Flaked  arrow-heads  of  various  stones. 

Pottery  in  great  variety — all  hand-made — ranging  from  crude  primitive  types  to  highly  finished 
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and  elaborately  decorated  examples  of  extraordinary  quality  and  grace,  mostly  in  frag- 
ments, but  some  entire.  The  decoration  is  almost  entirely  incised.  Very  few  examples  of 
painted  ware  have  been  found.  The  quantities  of  this  pottery  are  so  great  that  up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  impossible  completely  to  sort  and  examine  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  potters'  implements,  and  a  variety  of  pigments  and  pinches  of 
potters'  clay,  indicating  the  probable  location  of  potteries. 

Fragments  of  walls  and  floors  of  buildings. 

Rock  pictographs. 

Numerous  primitive  figurines  of  clay  representing  human  and  animal  forms. 

An  extensive  variety  of  beads,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments,  varying  from  those  of  primitive 

types  up  to  highly  finished  stones  of  a  more  precious  nature. 
Some  unique  objects,  including  lip,  ear,  and  other  ornaments  in  infinite  variety ;  many  of  these, 

being  found  in  situ,  conclusively  proved  their  purposes. 
Remains  of  workshops  containing  various  implements,  beads,  and  other  ornaments,  in  all 

stages  of  manufacture,  indicating  an  industrial  settlement. 
A  very  few  objects  of  copper,  bronze,  and  iron,  mainly  from  near  the  surface. 
Scarabs  and  small  plaques  bearing  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  cartouches  ranging  from  about 

700  B.C.,  and  numerous  other  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  objects,  which  are  still  under 

investigation. 

No  objects  from  this  site  have  been  identified  as  of  a  date  later  than  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
Thus  far,  everything  identified  as  of  a  dateable  nature  has  been  found  within  about  fifty  centi- 
metres of  the  surface.  The  stone  implements  and  other  primitive  objects  were  mainly  found  below 
fifty  centimetres. 

Most  of  the  graves  found  during  the  first  season  were  more  or  less  scattered,  suggesting  burial 
in  or  near  the  habitations.  Several  cemeteries  were  located,  but  not  excavated.  I  discovered 
several  other  archaeological  sites  in  this  region  which  I  have  reserved  for  future  investigation. 

During  the  second  season,  more  than  six  hundred  natives  were  employed,  and  I  successfully 
instituted  a  savings  bank  for  them.  My  operations  were  seriously  hampered  by  drought,  famine, 
and  cattle  plague.  Dhura,  the  staple  native  food,  rose  to  five  times  its  normal  value. 

I  dug  many  new  wells,  and  yet  much  of  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from  the  Blue  Nile.  How- 
ever, the  excavations  were  facilitated  by  more  complete  equipment  and  by  an  increased  staff, 
which  included  Major  Meldon,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Bates;  also,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Council 
of  University  College,  London,  I  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Douglas  Derry  as  medical  officer, 
and  to  carry  out  anatomical  and  anthropometrical  studies.  Dr.  Reisner  kindly  lent  me  the 
services  of  a  force  of  his  Egyptian  excavators  who  were  specially  trained  in  dealing  with  human 
remains. 

The  work  of  the  second  season  was  concentrated  on  the  excavation  of  two  cemeteries,  more 
than  seven  hundred  graves  being  opened.  The  human  remains  were  of  several  types  and  many  of 
them  indicated  a  race  or  races  of  large  stature.  They  were  found  buried  in  various  series  of  signi- 
ficant postures,  and  with  them  many  objects  of  interest  were  obtained  in  situ.  Some  animal 
burials,  including  those  of  cows,  were  also  discovered  in  these  cemeteries. 
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I  am  reserving  all  conclusions  until  the  excavations  are  sufficiently  complete  to  permit  of 
comprehensive  study,  and  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  are  fully  representative  of 
the  site. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Sudan  Government  for  many  helpful  courtesies ; 
especially  I  must  mention  the  kindness  of  H.E.  the  Governor-General,  the  Chiefs  and  Staffs  of 
Departments,  and  the  Governors  and  other  officials  of  the  Provinces  in  which  I  have  carried  out 
my  researches. 
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REGISTER  OF  GRAVES 


The  sex  of  the  bodies,  entered  in  column  9  of  this  register,  is  that  determined  at 
the  time  of  excavation  by  the  physical  anthropologists  working  on  the  site. 

The  grave  type  and  burial  attitude,  columns  6  and  8,  are  those  allotted  by 
Mr.  Kirwan. 

In  column  10,  headed  'Disturbance',  N  indicates  'No  disturbance';  P  signifies 
'Partly  disturbed',  and  Q  'Quite  disturbed'. 

Column  12  shows  the  museum  to  which  the  objects  found  in  the  various 
graves  were  allocated.  As  far  as  possible  complete  tomb  groups  were  sent  and 
separation  of  the  objects  from  one  grave  was  avoided.  Many  of  the  so-called 
tomb  groups,  however,  were  such  as  to  be  contained  easily  within  the  compass 
of  a  pill-box. 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 
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from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
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Orienta- 
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Burial 
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bance 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  d. 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet,  too  fragmentary  to  be  preserved.  On  pelvis,  a  broken  pottery  lipstud. 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 

1 

2 

3 

See  Chapter  II. 

4 

At  neck,  natrolite  earstud.  On  chest,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  a.  In  earth  under  legs,  piece  of  red  ochre.  In  filling, 
1  natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  e  (worn). 

Peabody 

5 

At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a  (?),  broken.  In  filling,  stone  implement,  III.  B.  b.  2. 
Near  neck,  fragment  of  shell  (not  preserved). 

Peabody 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

Under  body,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  b. 

Fragment  of  bark  clasped  in  R.  hand  (not  preserved).  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a. 

Khartoum 
Nairobi 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

14 
15 

On  pelvis,  1  nacre  pendant,  broken.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  stone,  A.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b. 

O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  2.  a.  1  natrolite  bead,  G.  3.  e.  A  polishing-pebble.  A  piece  of  pink  pigment. 
In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2,  broken. 
In  filling,  stone  implement,  III.  C.  d.  1 ,  broken. 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  b. 

Nairobi 

Nairobi 

Cambridge 

Nairobi 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5-6.  a.  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

Toronto 

21 
22 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  III.  B.  d.  2,  broken,  and  a  polishing-pebble. 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  2.  a,  D.  2.  a,  D.  5.  a.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  f,  H.  2.  b,  D.  2.  e.  2  stone  drills 
In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  c,  and  1  quartz  A.  2.  a. 

Toronto 

Khartoum 

Oxford 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

In  filling,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  broken. 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  c.  Pottery  figurine  (broken). 

Khartoum 
Peabody 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a.  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  D.  3.  b,  1  pottery  broken.  O.E.  shell 
beads,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a.  Red  ochre. 

In  filling,  polishing-pebble. 

In  filling,  stone  implements,  V.  d.  3,  broken,  VI.  p.  1,  fragment. 
Sherd  near  R.  arm. 

Peabody 

Toronto 
Toronto 

1 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

50 

K.  12,  L.  13 

10 

B 

+  80 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

51 

M.  11,  N.  12 

25 

C 

—  65 

SE. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

52 

Q.  12,  R.  13 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

P 

53 

M.  11,  N.  12 

C 

-  35 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  C.  2 

F.? 

N 

54 

55 

W. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

P 

8.  B 

F. 

9 

55 

M.  11,  N.  12 

15 

c 

-  50 

w. 

c. 

P 

(6  yrs.) 

56 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

c 

-  60 

w. 

F.? 

Q 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

57 

M.  11,  N.  12 

35 

c 

—  55 

E. 

Ad. 

Q 

F.? 

58 

M.  11,  N.  12 

45 

c 

-  50 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  B 

M.? 

P 

59 

K.  12,  L.  13 

35 

B 

+  90 

W. 

8.  - 

C. 

M.? 

P 

60 

K.  12,  L.  13 

35 

B 

+  90 

I.  b 

s. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

P 

61 

K.  12,  L.  13 

35 

B 

+  65 

Dog 

62 

K.  12,  L.  13 

30 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

M.? 

P 

63 

K.  12,  L.  13 

N. 

? 

M.? 

? 

P 

64 

M.  12,  N.  13 

90 

D 

—  90 

II 

W. 

8.  D 

M.? 

N 

65 

M.  11,  N.  12 

40 

C 

—  60 

I.  a 

w. 

6.  A.  9 

M.? 

N 

66 

M.  11,  N.  12 

20 

C 

—  25 

NE. 

C. 
Ad. 

P 

W. 

Ad. 

67 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

C 

—  55 

NW. 

F.? 

Q 

68 

M.  1 1,  N.  12 

15 

C 

—  25 

I.  b 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

69 

K.  12,  L.  13 

60 

B 

+  40 

E. 

C. 

N 

See  100/61. 

70 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

C 

—  15 

I.  b 

W. 

6.  B.  10 

Ad. 

P 

Ad. 

71 

M.  11,  N.  12 

40 

C 

—  45 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  B.  9 

M.? 

N 

72 

M.  11,  N.  12 

15 

C 

—  10 

E. 

8.  -.  9 

9 

P 

73 

M.  11,  N.  12 

50 

C 

—  65 

I.  a 

N. 

M. 

N 

74 

L.  11,  M.  12 

15 

C 

—  5 

W. 

F.? 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

75 

K.  12,  L.  13 

70 

B 

+  70 

s. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

Ad. 

tracted. 

76 

M.  11,  N.  12 

35 

C 

—  35 

w. 

F. 

P 

77 

M.  11,  N.  12 

25 

C 

-  20 

I.  b 

E. 

8.  B.  9 

M.? 

N 

78 

M.  11,  N.  12 

20 

c 

-  20 

W. 

F. 

Q 

Ad. 

79 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

c 

—  20 

E. 

M.? 

Q 

80 

R.  12,  S.  13 

40 

I.  b 

SE. 

9.  B 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

81 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

c 

—  25 

W. 

8.  B.  10 

F.? 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1V1.   11,  1~ .    1  — 

c 

—  i  s 
i  j 

T  h 

NW 

Ad. 

o 

83 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

c 

-  20 

w. 

Ad! 

P 

84 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

c 

-  10 

Lb 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

85 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

c 

-  20 

SE. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

? 

P 

86 

K.  12,  L.  13 

45 

B 

+  60 

N. 

8.  C.  9 

M.? 

N 

87 

K.  12,  L.  13 

40 

B 

+  70 

Not  a  grave.  Mass  of  shells 

in  hole. 

88 

R.  12,  S.  13 

35 

W. 

8.  - 

? 

Q 

89 

J.  12,  K.  13 

135 

C 

-  5 

I.  a 

SE. 

6.  A.  8 

M. 

N 

90 

L.  11,  M.  12 

50 

C 

-  45 

NW. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

P 

Ad. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

2  Pila  shells,  1  on  pelvis  and  1  on  R.  leg. 

Cambridge 

50 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  Polishing-pebble.    2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  5.  c,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a  (?), 

Khartoum 

51 

broken. 

Between  legs,  stone  implement,  III.  B.  b.  2. 

Oxford 

52 

53 

55 

Natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  c,  position  not  recorded. 

v_d.muriuge 

DO 

D  / 

58 

59 

ftO 

ft1 
OI 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  D.  7.  a,  H.  3.  a,  H.  4.  a.  On  arm,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads, 

Nairobi 

63 

G.  3.  d.  1  broken  natrolite  lipstud,  the  position  of  which  was  not  recorded. 

C              A            U   A     A                          r       U     A    nu  u 

scattered  over  body  A,  many  carnelian  beads  (these  have  not  so  iar  been  traced). 

OO 

o  / 

68 

in  lining,  j  iipaLuua.  i  iiiaiuic,  /\.  o.  q,  i  neuronic,  /\.  z.  c,  i  poiiery,  \j.  id.  a,  DroKen,  i  poiiery,  o.  i.  d,  i  poiiery, 

jviidriourn 

F.  2.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a,  and  1  unfinished.  Animal  figurine.  Stone  drill.  Bone  point. 

70 

On  R.  arm,  fragment  of  pottery. 

71 

72 

73 

•• 

74 

in niung,  j  upsiuas.  i  poiiery,  or.  ij.  d,  i  poiiery,  v-.  h.  d,  i  poiiery,  o.  y.  c.  iNatrojue neau, o.  i.  o.  onen penua.ni, 

Peabody 

7^ 

P  c  ft 

j ii  lining,  pieces  ui  ivuiy  urctecict,  iuo  1 1  a^iiieiiuiry  10  ue  preserveu. 

/o 

77 

78 

In  filling,  cowrie  bead.  Broken  celt.  Small  sherd. 

Toronto 

79 

/\i  mouin,  i  poiiery  upsmu,  vj.  o.  a. 

JS.IldrLOUUl 

SI 

ox 

82 

In  filling,  fragments  of  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Cowrie  shell. 

Toronto 

83 

84 

85 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  1.  a.  Shell  fragment.  Polishing-pebble. 

86 

Mass  of  shells.  (PI.  LVIII  B  16.) 

87 

In  filling,  pottery  earstud.  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  15.  b  and  F.  2.  b. 

Khartoum 

88 
89 

90 

N  n 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

91 

M.  II,  N.  12 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

Is..  IZ,  13 

1  in 

1  3U 

T> 
D 

1  c 

-r  J 

T  o 

1.  a. 

IN. 

CAS 
o.  A .  o 

i. 

XT 
IN 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

93 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

25 

—  15 

N. 

8.  - 

2  Ads. 

Q 

94 

Q.  12,  R.  13 

70 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

95 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

1  c 

Z5 

—  15 

N. 

F.? 

Q 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

96 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

25 

c 

—  15 

NW. 

? 

Q 

97 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

30 

/— 1 

—  20 

W. 

2  Ads. 

Q 

98 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

25 

c 

—  10 

w. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

N 

99 

K.  12,  L.  13 

60 

B 

+  65 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

i  aa 
100 

J.  1 1,  K.  12 

60 

B 

+  80 

N. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

(c.  20  yrs.) 

101 

J.  1 1,  K.  12 

60 

B 

1  OA 

+  80 

N. 

C. 

P 

(4-5  yrs.) 

102 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

C 

-  40 

S. 

7.  B.  13 

Ad. 

P 

103 

M.  11,  N.  12 

45 

D 

-  75 

w. 

? 

P 

104 

IX     11     T  IT 

K..  1 1,  L.  Iz 

OA 
80 

is 

1  £A 

4-  60 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

105 

K.  11,  L.  12 

40 

A 

4-100 

W. 

6.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

Central  lower  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

106 

K.  12,  L.  13 

30 

A 

4-100 

NE. 

F.? 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

107 

R.  12,  S.  13 

105 

E. 

8.  A.  10 

F.? 

N 

All  lower  teeth  except  molars 

A  A 

Ad. 

extracted. 

IUo 

v  1  i  t    i  *a 
Iv.  IZ,  L.  13 

1.  a 

6.  B.  y 

r. : 

XT 

IN 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

109 

K.  11,  L.  12 

40 

A 

4-100 

N. 

M.? 

p 

110 

R.  12,  S.  13 

35 

sw. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

111 
111 

T     11     V  10 

J.  11,  Jv.  IZ 

60 

is 

1  OA 

+  80 

T  .. 

1.  a 

c  I 

OA  11 
5.  A.  11 

r . 

XT 
JN 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

11Z 

\y    11    t  11 
K..  1 1 ,  L.  \l 

1  1  A 
1  10 

B 

i       1 A 

+  30 

I.  a 

NW. 

6.  B.  11 

M. 

XT 

IN 

,  ii/i 
Grave  cutting  into  No.  114. 

1 1  'I 
lio 

1       1  1      AyJ     1  1 

L.  11,  JV1.  IZ 

3  J 

/~i 
v. 

—  ZU 

A  A 

ACl. 

✓~< 

114 

K.  11,  L,.  IZ 

1  AA 
100 

is 

1       A  A 

+  40 

T 

1.  a 

E. 

c 

r . 

XT 

JN 

• 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

lie 
113 

T       11      A  K  11 

L.  1 1 ,  M.  IZ 

A  Z 

45 

/-i 
l_ 

—  30 

r\ 

Q 

llo 

C*     1  1     T"  1/1 

a.  13,  1.  14 

1  1  A 
1  10 

W. 

O     f~*  A 

8.  C  9 

JVL. 

XT 

IN 

1 1  *7 
11  / 

\A     11     XT     1  1 
M .    11,   IN .    1 Z 

4U 

£A 

—  jU 

8.  is 

AQ. 

1  > 

r 

llo 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

35 

C 

—  15 

NE. 

r  ) 

r 

119 

L.  11,  M.  12 

25 

c 

—  5 

c. 

Q 

J.  1 1,  K.  12 

85 

B 

+  55 

SE. 

C.  (F.?) 

XT 
IN 

i  ■  • 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

(c. 5  yrs.) 

tracted. 

1Z1 

J.  1 1,  K.  12 

55 

B 

4-  85 

N. 

5.  B.  11 

F. 

XT 

IN 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1  T> 

II 

1      11     A/fl     1  1 

L.  1 1,  M.  IZ 

55 

C 

—  35 

IN  W. 

Q     A     1 A 
O.  A.  1U 

i 

r. 

T> 

r 

1  71 

T       11      A/I     1  1 

L.  11,  M.  IZ 

CA 

50 

—  jj 

XTT? 

A  A 
AO. 

A  /T 
AO. 

124 

L.  11,  M.  12 

c 

Ad. 

Q 

125 

J.  11,  K.  12 

35 

A 

+  100 

w. 

C.  (M.?) 

P 

(c.  6  yrs.) 

IZO 

T     11     IS  11 

J.  1  1,  K..  IZ 

C  A 

50 

is 

+  85 

XTT} 

Q    (~~*     1 A 

o.  C  1U 

i 

r. 

XT 
IN 

All  1 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1Z/ 

T     11      ~\S  11 
J.    1  1,   K.  12 

100 

B 

+  35 

N. 

O      A  A 

8.  a.  y 

i  ■ 
r. 

XT 

IN 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

128 

L.  11,  M.  12 

50 

c 

—  50 

N. 

8.  B 

F.? 

p 

129 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

C 

-  35 

N. 

Q 

130 

60 

Q 

Body  removed. 

131 

J.  11,  K.  12 

70 

B 

+  65 

N. 

c. 

N 

(c.  6  yrs.) 

132 

R.  11,  S.  12 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

133 

R.  11,  S.  12 

50 

NE. 

C? 
C. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

(c. 5  yrs.) 

tracted. 

134 

R.  11,  S.  12 

45 

E. 

8.  D.  9 

F. 

N 

135 

R.  11,  S.  12 

35 

SW. 

8.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

136 

R.  11,  S.  12 

25 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

Tn  fillinff  nofterv  linstnd  P  ?  a    OF  shell  head*;  TT  4  a 
See  Chapter  II. 

"Na  i  rnhi 

Khartoum 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  natrolite,  D.  6.  b.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  1.  b.  Ivory  bead,  D.  3.  f 
(PI.  XL VI  B  4).  Carnelian  bead,  A.  6.  c.  Stone  implement,  II.  D.  b.  3.  Fragment  of  ring  re-used  as  a  celt. 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  VIII.  G.  n.  Polishing-pebble.  Stone  ring,  unfinished  and  broken.  Red  pigment. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

Nairobi 
Khartoum 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  15.  f  (PI.  LIV  A  16). 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  4.  a.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2.  Bone  implement. 

At  mouth,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  5.  a.  In  rilling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  4.  d,  1  natrolite, 
A.  1.  a. 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  a.  Fragments  of  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Polishing-pebble. 

Khartoum 
Cambridge 

Nairobi 
Khartoum 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  D.  9.  a,  natrolite,  H.  2.  b, 
D.  4.  b.  Shell  disk. 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  15.  c,  1  quartz,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Stone 
celt,  broken.  2  iron  rings  (PI.  LX  B  6).  Pottery  ring  fragment.  Stone  drill. 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  E.  7.  a.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  b.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Peabody 

Oxford 

Khartoum 
Peabody 

114 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
120 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  7.  b,  B.  3.  a,  D.  1.  d.  In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  E.  2.  a,  B.  2.  e. 

Peabody 

121 
122 
123 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  S.  2.  e.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Grey  stone  bead,  G.  3.  d. 
Stone  drill.  Red  ochre. 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  B.  3.  b. 

Peabody 
Khartoum 

124 

125 

126 
127 

See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  7.  a.  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  2.  a.  Bone  awl. 

Khartoum 
Oxford 

128 
129 
130 
131 

At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  6.  h.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  15.  d.  3  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  1.  e.  3  pottery 

lipstuds,  F.  2.  a. 
At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  b.  In  filling,  polishing-pebble. 

Nairobi 
Peabody 

132 
133 

On  R.  shoulder,  3  shell  pendants:  1,  P.  s.  5  (PI.  LVIII  B  7)  and  the  other  2  broken. 

Nairobi 

134 
135 
136 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Di \tnnrp 

iO  inline 

below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Di \tnncp 
ffOtYl 

C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

137 

R.  11,  S.  12 

30 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

F.? 

N 

138 

S.  12,  T.  13 

45 

N. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

139 

J.  11,  K.  12 

120 

B 

+  15 

E. 

C. 

N 

(4-5  yrs.) 

140 

L.  11,  M.  12 

65 

C 

-  65 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

141 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

C 

-  20 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

142 

L.  11  M.  12 

40 

Q 

—  20 

NE. 

? 

o 

143 

I.  a 

NE. 

7.  A.  6? 

? 

N 

Cows'  feet  in  grave. 

144 

R.  11,  S.  12 

25 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

145 

R.  11,  S.  12 

40 

s. 

8.  C.  11 

C. 
M. 

N 

146 

S.  11,  T.  12 

35 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

P 

Ad. 

Ad. 

147 

S.  11  T.  12 

50 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

p 

N 

Thrf^f*     1  nu/pr     inni  core  py. 

tracted. 

148 

S.  11,  T.  12 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

149 

S.  11,  T.  12 

C. 

P 

150 

R.  11,  S.  12 

30 

SW. 

6.  B.  11 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

151 

J.  12,  K.  13 

120 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

152 

J.  12,  K.  13 

130 

B 

+  5 

N. 

6.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

153 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

Ad. 

Q 

154 

S.  13,  T.  14 

90 

NW. 

8.  B 

M. 

N 

155 

S.  13,  T.  14 

90 

E. 

6.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

156 

S.  11,  T.  12 

45 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

157 

R.  11,  S.  12 

50 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

158 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

c 

-  15 

E. 

? 

Q 

159 

S.  11,  T.  12 

90 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  15 

M. 

p 

All  lower  incisors  of  F.  ex- 

SW. 

6.  A.  9 

F. 

p 

tracted. 

160 

S.  11,  T.  12 

55 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

M.? 

N 

161 

R.  11,  S.  12 

40 

I.  b 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

162 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

-  15 

NW. 

C. 

Q 

163 

S.  11,  T.  12 

I.  a 

SW. 

7.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  of  F.  ex- 

F. 

tracted. 

164 

R.  11,  S.  12 

25 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F.? 

P 

165 

L.  11,  M.  12 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  of  F.  ex- 

Ad. 

tracted. 

166 

R.  11,  S.  12 

60 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

167 

R.  11,  S.  12 

35 

I.  b 

N. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

Ad. 

Ad. 

168 

S.  11,  T.  12 

45 

SW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

P 

169 

J.  11,  K.  12 

100 

B 

+  40 

N. 

C. 

P 

(4-5  yrs.) 

170 

L.  11,  M.  12 

25 

C 

-  15 

C. 

Q 

171 

S.  1 1,  T.  12 

90 

N. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

XT 

N 

172 

R.  11,  S.  12 

45 

S. 

8.  -.  10 

M.? 

P 

173 

R.  11,  S.  12 

60 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

174 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

C 

-  20 

N. 

F.? 

Q 

175 

50 

I.  b 

NE. 

8.  - 

? 

P 

176 

40 

I.  b 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

177 

J.  11,  K.  12 

90 

B 

+  50 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  13 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

178 

J.  11,  K.  12 

55 

B 

+  85 

I.  a 

SW. 

6.  A.  9 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

At  mouth,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  b.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  b.  5  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  E.  2.  a,  unfinished, 

1  pottery,  G.  15.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  c,  2  pottery,  broken. 
At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  6.  h. 

Toronto 
Khartoum 

137 
139 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  1,  C.  3.  a  and  1  broken.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 
Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Pottery  figurine. 

At  mouth  of  B,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  1 ,  A.  4.  a  and  1  broken. 

Khartoum 
Peabody 

Oxford 

140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  D.  3.  c,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a.  Bone  point. 

Cambridge 

145 
146 

At  mouth,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  2  type  E.  2.  c,  1  type  G.  16.  a,  1  type  D.  3.  c.  In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  F.  2.  c 
and  1,  E.  2.  c.  Beads:  natrolite,  H.  4.  b,  and  O.E.  shell,  unfinished.  Stone  implements,  I.  F.  b.  2  and  I.  E.  e.  2. 
In  filling,  pottery  mould  (?).  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  e. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  bone,  A.  6.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  d,  and  1  pottery  broken.  Stone  imple- 
ment, II.  B.  d.  2. 

In  filling,  2  broken  quartz  lipstuds.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  G.  3.  d.  Stone  implement,  III.  C.  b.  2.  Cowrie  bead. 
In  filling,  1  stone  lipstud,  A.  1.  b.  Stone  implement,  III.  D.  a.  2. 
Fallen  from  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  6.  d. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  2.  f,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  and  1  broken  quartz.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  stone  pick. 

At  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  2  type  B.  3.  b,  1  broken,  1  type  A.  3.  c,  1  type  F.  2.  b.  In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds: 

1  type  C.  6.  b  and  1  broken. 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken.  Stone  implement,  I.  F.  b.  2. 
In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  types  B.  2.  b  and  G.  11.  a.  Two  bone  points. 

Cambridge 

Khartoum 
Nairobi 

Khartoum 
Peabody 
Cambridge 
Peabody 

Khartoum 

Toronto 
B.M. 

147 

148 
149 

150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 

157 

158 
159 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  10.  a.  Stone  implement,  I.  C.  a.  2. 
1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  f  (position  unrecorded). 

1  ivory  lipstud,  G.  13.  b  (position  unrecorded). 

Oxford 
Khartoum 

Nairobi 

160 
161 
162 
163 

Near  L.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  g.  1 . 

In  filling,  faience  beads,  E.  8.  a.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 

Toronto 
Cambridge 

164 
165 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  4.  a,  G.  3.  b. 

Peabody 

166 
167 

In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  16.  b,  G.  10.  a,  B.  2.  b,  broken  and  no  type,  and  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  4.  d.  O.E. 
shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b.  In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  6.  c,  B.  1.  a. 

Nairobi 
Toronto 

168 
169 

170 
171 
172 
173 

See  Chapter  II. 

Peabody 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  2.  a,  D.  5.  a.  Faience  pendant, 

P.  b.  1.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  An  iron  ring.  An  iron  implement  (PI.  LX  D  2). 
At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  E.  1.  a,  1  quartz,  unfinished.  In  filling,  beads;  natrolite,  H.  5.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a. 

4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  natrolite,  broken. 

See  Chapter  II. 

Toronto 
Cambridge 

Khartoum 

174 

175 

176 
177 

178 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

179 

L.  11,  M.  12 

60 

C 

—  30 

E. 

8.  B 

M. 

P 

180 

R.  11,  S.  12 

25 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  of  F. 

M.? 

extracted. 

181 

1 1A 

120 

N. 

F. 

N 

In  mandible  both  L.  incisors 

(c.  14  yrs.) 

and  R.  \.  extracted.  Cen- 

tral R.  broken  off. 

182 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

C 

-  25 

E. 

8.  C.  9 

? 

P 

E. 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

? 

183 

L.  11,  M.  12 

70 

c 

-  55 

W. 

F.? 

Q 

184 

L.  11,  M.  12 

70 

c 

-  45 

N. 

8.  B.  1 

F. 

P 

185 

L.  11,  M.  12 

80 

c 

-  55 

3  Ads. 

Q 

186 

S.  11,  T.  12 

110 

I.  a 

SW. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

187 

1  ia 
130 

III.  b 

SE. 

6.  A.  1 

F.? 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

188 

S.  11,  T.  12 

110 

N. 

F.? 

P 

189 

L.  11,  M.  12 

100 

D 

-  75 

W. 

Ad. 

Q 

190 

L.  12,  M.  13 

1  c 

35 

B 

+  io 

N. 

A  A 

Ad. 

Q 

191 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

C 

-  45 

E. 

7.  B.  9 

? 

N 

192 

T     1  1      \/      1  1 

J.  11,  K..  12 

Not  a  grave. 

193 

J.  11,  K.  12 

60 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ol  F. 

M.? 

extracted. 

194 

L.  11,  M.  12 

60 

C 

—  30 

NW 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

195 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

i  aa 
100 

D 

—  80 

E. 

"7     A  A 

/.  a.  y 

"C  0 

r. : 

r> 

r 

196 

t     n    a  it    1 1 
L.  12,  M.  13 

40 

1  A 

—  10 

5  Aas. 

Q 

197 

T      1  "\     A  H     1  1 

L.  12,  M.  13 

1  c 

15 

rs 

1        1  C 

+  15 

c  I ; 

/.  rs.  13 

r.  ! 

if 

A  11 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

198 

T       11     A  It  11 

L.  12,  M.  13 

c 

bfc. 

o 

0.  - 

M.  : 

T> 

r 

199 

L.  11,  M.  12 

85 

c 

—  65 

SW. 

O     Z"1  11 
5.  C  11 

r. 

r 

200 

A  If      11      XT  1 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

c 

—  60 

N. 

O     z"1  11 

s.  C  ll 

A  It 

M. 

1 1 

A  A 

Aa. 

201 

120 

E. 

7.  A.  6 

M.? 

N 

Animal's  foot  between  ankles, 

an  animal's  foot  at  each 

side  of  head. 

202 

L.  12,  M.  13 

1  c 

35 

/-  ■ 
c 

1  A 

—  10 

T  U 

1.  b 

NW. 

0      A      1 A 

o.  A.  10 

M. 

XT 
JN 

203 

L.  12,  M.  13 

a  a 

40 

-  10 

T  U 

1.  b 

N. 

"7  A 
/.  A 

A  A 
AG. 

l> 

r 

204 

L.  12,  M.  13 

15 

B 

+  30 

E. 

is.  C 

IV  Jt 

M. 

XT 

205 

L.  12,  M.  13 

1  c 

25 

B 

+  5 

at. 

T> 

r 

206 

L.  12,  M.  13 

35 

—  5 

JNW. 

T) 

r 

207 

L.  11,  M.  12 

15 

B 

+  20 

E. 

t?  0 

r. : 

Q 

A  A 

Aa. 

208 

L.  12,  M.  13 

15 

B 

+  5 

1    A  A,. 

L  Aas. 

Q 

209 

J.  11,  K.  12 

I.  a 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

210 

M.  1 1,  N.  12 

20 

c 

—  55 

N. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

211 

M.  m,  N.  11 

20 

D 

-  80 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

212 

L.  12,  M.  13 

40 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  D 

F.? 

P 

213 

L.  12,  M.  13 

15 

B 

+  10 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

214 

L.  12,  M.  13 

25 

C 

5 

Lb 

W. 

8.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

215 

L.  12,  M.  13 

60 

C 

-  10 

I.  a 

w. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

216 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

B 

+  10 

w. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

217 

L.  12,  M.  13 

40 

C 

-  10 

E. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

218 

L.  12,  M.  13 

25 

C 

5 

NW. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

219 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

B 

+  10 

E. 

M. 

Q 

F.? 

220 

L.  11,  M.  12 

25 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

Ad. 

P 

278 


Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 


In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  E.  b.  2. 

Cambridge 

179 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  B.  2.  e,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  b.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  a.  2. 

Nairobi 

180 

See  Chapter  II. 

Oxford 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  B.  4.  a. 

Edinburgh 

186 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

187 

188 

189 

Under  chin,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a.  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  12.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b.  Beads:  O.E. 

Toronto 

190 

shell,  D.  6.  a,  jasper,  H.  7.  e,  carnelian,  L.  5.  b,  L.  6.  b.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Ivory  bracelet  fragment.  Iron 

ring  (?)  fragment.  Cowrie  shell  beads. 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  4.  c,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  5.  a.  Copper  coil  fragments,  U.  3.  c. 

Khartoum 

191 

Iron  bracelet. 

Stone  implements,  III.  B.  b.  3,  VIII.  B.  c,  IX.  b,  VIII.  B.  d.  Potsherds.  Ivory  ring  fragment.  2  broken  mullers. 

192 

Red  ware  bowl  (PI.  CIX  11). 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  both  type  B.  1.  b.  In  filling,  2  lipstuds,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b. 

Toronto 

193 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds,  1  quartz,  A.  2.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7-3.  a.  Natrolite  bead,  E.  6.  c. 

Cambridge 

194 

Faience  bead,  E.  8.  a.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  5  stone  drills. 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Fragments  of  an  ivory  bracelet. 

Oxford 

195 

196 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  d. 

Khartoum 

197 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

198 

199 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  A.  4.  e,  1  pottery,  broken.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  faience,  D.  4.  b. 

Khartoum 

200 

201 

t      nil'            -t                          1*       <      _i     i         i               j-\      i       i      11  i           i  r 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

Nairobi 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5-3.  a,  natrolite,  D.  4.  e,  D.  7.  b. 

Khartoum 

207 

208 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  D.  3.  c,  1  pottery, 

Peabody 

209 

C.  6.  d,  1  pottery,  broken.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3  (?),  broken.  Yellow  pigment. 

jui  iiimig,  j  npMuub.  i  quai  lz,  uiuKcii  aiiu  uiiiiinsneu,  i  punery,  i^.  z.  o,  i  pottery,  v^.  i.  g. 

1  UlUIltU 

11U 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  1.  b.  Carnelian  bead,  G.  6.  c.  Cowrie  bead. 

Nairobi 

211 

In  filling,  bone  implement.  Polishing-pebble.  Fragment  of  pot-stand. 

Oxford 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  2  pottery,  C.  3.  a.  Chalcedony  bead,  A.  4.  c. 

Paris 

220 
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G  l  Cl  ve 
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RpfYlfll'h'  ? 

221 

L.  11,  M.  12 

15 

B 

+  10 

w. 

c. 

N 

222 

L.  12,  M.  13 

25 

C 

5 

NW.? 

2  Ads. 

Q 

223 

L.  11,  M.  12 

c 

Q 

224 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

B 

+  10 

3  Ads. 

Q 

225 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

B 

+  5 

I.  b 

W. 

7.  B.  4 

Ad. 

N 

226 

L.  12,  M.  13 

15 

B 

+  5 

SE. 

Ad. 

Q 

227 

L.  11,  M.  12 

20 

B 

+  15 

Ad. 

Q 

228 

L.  11,  M.  12 

110 

D 

-  80 

S. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

229 

L.  11,  M.  12 

75 

C 

-  40 

Ad. 

Q 

Ad. 

230 

L.  11  M.  12 

75 

c 

—  40 

NW.? 

P 

231 

L.  11,  M.  12 

95 

c 

-  65 

Ad. 

Q 

232 

M.  10,  N.  1 1 

20 

D 

-  70 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

233 

L.  10,  M.  11 

30 

C 

-  60 

NE. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

P 

234 

L.  10,  M.  11 

45 

C 

-  65 

SE. 

8.  C 

M. 

P 

235 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

C 

0 

W. 

7.  A.  6 

M. 

N 

236 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

p 

237 

L.  12^  M.  13 

25 

B 

+  10 

SE. 

8.  - 

C. 

P 

238 

L.  11,  M.  12 

20 

B 

+  10 

2  Ads. 

Q 

239 

L.  12,  M.  13 

20 

B 

+  20 

S.? 

Ad. 

P 

240 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

B 

-|-  5 

w. 

6.  A.  9 

Ad. 

p 

241 

L.  11,  M.  12 

50 

C 

10 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

242 

L.  12,  M.  13 

E.? 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

243 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

B 

4-  5 

NW.? 

Ad. 

p 

244 

L.  Ill  M.  12 

30 

C 

0 

NW. 

8.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

245 

L.  11,  M.  12 

25 

B 

+  5 

W. 

C. 

N 

246 

L.  11,  M.  12 

25 

B 

+  10 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

247 

L.  10,  M.  11 

25 

C 

-  55 

W. 

8.  - 

F. 

P 

248 

L.  10,  M.  11 

25 

C 

-  35 

NE. 

8.  - 

M.? 

P 

249 

L.  10,  M.  11 

20 

c 

—  15 

E. 

7.  _ 

Ad. 

p 

250 

L.  11,  M.  12 

110 

D 

-  80 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

251 

L.  11,  M.  12 

35 

c 

o 

E. 

7.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

252 

K.  11,  L.  12 

40 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

F.? 

P 

253 

L.  11,  M.  12 

50 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

C. 

P 

254 

J.  12,  K.  13 

60 

B 

+  70 

N. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

255 

K.  11,  L.  12 

35 

B 

+  30 

O 

256 

J.  12,  K.  13 

60 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

SW. 

8.  A.  10 

Ad. 

257 

L.  10,  M.  11 

40 

C 

-  65 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

2  Ads. 

P 

258 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

C 

0 

S. 
SE. 

4  Ads. 

N 

„ 
» 

7.  B.  9 

7.  - 

259 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

C 

5 

SE. 

8.  B.  10 

Ad. 

P 

260 

L.  10,  M.  11 

30 

C 

-  50 

NE.? 

Ad. 

P 

261 

L.  10,  M.  1 1 

25 

C 

-  50 

SW. 

F.? 

N 

262 

L.  10,  M.  11 

50 

C 

-  55 

E. 

8.  A.  9 

M.? 

N 

263 

L.  11,  M.  12 

100 

C 

-  65 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

264 

L.  11,  M.  12 

60 

C 

-  30 

SE. 

7.  B.  9 

4  Ads. 

N 

265 

K.  11,  L.  12 

Ad. 

Q 

266 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

C 

0 

W. 

8.  - 

3  Ads. 

P 

280 


Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

221 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  2.  b. 

uxtora 

222 

223 

In  filling,  unfinished  O.E.  shell  bead.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Khartoum 

224 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken. 

Cambridge 

Tiff 

225 

ZZo 

22  / 

.               j                               1.                                             U        1               1             *'               A1              1                                        1                XT        '     V         1           J     T"-v      1  1 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  c  (:),  broken,  1  pottery,  A.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  1.  a.  Natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

225 

onen  on  skuh  oi  a. 

Zzy 

In  filling,  1  natrolite  bead,  A.  5.  b.  1  faience  bead,  I.  8.  a.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Stone  drill. 

XT  •     ,  • 

Nairobi 

2jU 

2j1 

232 

233 

234 

In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  H.  5.  b.  Stone  implement,  VIII.  G.  n. 

Khartoum 

ZjO 

237 

Zjo 

*  * 

Ajy 

In  falling,  2  lipstuds;  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  8.  a. 

Oxford 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  g,  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  2—6.  a,  and 

<J\toru 

24 1 

1  unfinished,  natrolite,  D.  2.  b. 

m  ninng,  i  kj.ii.  snen  oeau,  d.  h.  a. 

Z42 

Z43 

in  ninng,  z  iron  oraceiets  (ri.  i^a  t>  i  anu  oj.  i  Li.rs.  snen  ueao,  i-/.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

244 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  unfinished.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c,  broken. 

Uxford 

245 

lNdironxe  earpin  \ri.  llv  d  /). 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

247 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  d.  O.E.  shell  beads, 

Toronto 

248 

D.  2  and  7.  a. 

Nacre  shell  at  neck. 

249 

250 

Between  knees,  nacre  shell.  In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  1.  d,  G.  1.  c.  2  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  1  milk  quartz 

Nairobi 

251 

bead,  G.  6.  d.  1  pottery  earstud. 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  4.  a. 

Toronto 

252 

253 

Z34 

Kjn  Douy,  stone  ring,  vi.  k.  i  \ri.  laa  /\  anu  r>         j  snen  lragmenis.  ui  ujiuig,  j  upsiuus.  i  cnaiceuony, 

r caDUUy 

zero 

l.  a,  i  pottery,  i^.  y.  c,  i  ponery,      j.  a.  oiuue  inipienieiii,  ajul.  jo.  d.  z.  jruiicry  carsiuu. 

in  skuii  oi  rs,  z  npstuus.  1  quartz,  r>.  z.  a,  i  pottery,  o.  o.  a. 

JNairobi 

^Z>  / 

In  filling,  polished  black  ware  pot  (PI.  CVIII  15).  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken.  Stone  implement,  111.  D.  b.  3. 

Khartoum 

75» 
Z5o 

259 

In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3-7.  a,  faience,  C.  3.  d,  C.  5.  d,  E.  7.  a,  carnelian,  L.  7.  b,  clear  quartz,  L.  7.  b, 

Khartoum 

260 

jasper,  H.  7.  e,  natrolite,  H.  6.  d,  H.  4.  a,  quartz,  H.  4.  g.  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  E.  2.  c,  1  pottery,  broken. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  6.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  broken, 

Khartoum 

261 

1  bone,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Shell  pendant,  broken.  Stone  implement, 

III.  H.  f.  2.  Stone  drill. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds :  1  pottery,  B.  2.  d,  1  pottery,  C.  2.  b,  2  pottery,  broken.  Iron  ring  fragment. 

Peabody 

262 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

263 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  h,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a.  Animal  figurine. 

Oxford 

264 

265 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  6.  b.  Natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  c.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Shell  disk.  Red  pigment. 

Khartoum 

266 

281 


Grave 
no. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
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surface 
cm. 
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Distance 
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C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
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Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

Zo7 

K.  li,  L.  lz 

<n 
50 

h> 

1     1  n 

W . 

9 

j  Ads. 

Q 

268 

M.  11,  N.  12 

50 

c 

-  20 

9 

Q 

269 

L.  11,  M.  12 

50 

c 

-  15 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

270 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

c 

-  10 

s. 

? 

3  Ads. 

P 

JN  W.  : 

1*71 

Z/l 

f     t  1     T  1 

Iv.  1 1,  L.  1Z 

7H 

zu 

n 

D 

i  fin 

£. 

0  l> 

o.  r> 

M.  : 

IN 

777 

Z  /Z 

f    11    T      1  *5 
IV.  11,  L.  1Z 

IS 

D 
X> 

c 
o. 

0.  D.  1U 

M. 

XT 

JN 

771 

Z/J 

T    11            1  *5 
J.  J  1,  Iv.  1Z 

OU 

T> 

r> 

+  /J 

rs  W. 

Q    T\  Q 

o.  u.  y 

M. 

XT 

IN 

77.4 

V     11     T  10 
IV.  1 1,  L.  1Z 

OU 

Q 
D 

i  in 
+  1U 

IN  W. 

o    rj    1  f\ 
0.  D.  1U 

i ; 

r. 

XT 

JN 

Three    lower    incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

275 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

c 

-  20 

s. 

6.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

77£ 
Z  /O 

V    ii    t  n 
Iv.  11,  1Z 

AH 

D 
D 

_l  1  n 

w . 

c  a   1  n 

o.  A.  1U 

JV1.  : 

XT 
JN 

777 

z/  / 

XT    1 7    T  17 
K .  1  Z,  L.  1  J 

1C\ 

l\) 

D 

r> 

-\-  4U 

SW. 

/r    r>  ii 
D.  D.  11 

IVl. 

XT 

JN 

Z  /o 

T    11    V  17 
J.  11,  XV.  1Z 

03 

P 

15 

i  7c 

T  'J 

S). 

C  Q 

o.  y 

XT 
IN 

(c.  1 1  yrs.) 

A  A 
AG . 

770 

z 

TiT    1  1     T  17 

rv.  11,  JL.  1Z 

4U 

T> 
ii 

-|-  OU 

n. 

Q    ft  11 
O.  K,.    1  1 

A/I  9 
IVl.  : 

XT 
IN 

Eower  central  and  3  upper 

incisors  extracted. 

ZoU 

iv.  1 1,  L.  1Z 

o  < 

OJ 

—  4j 

XT 
IN. 

o.  is.  1U 

T7 

r. 

T> 

r 

Cut  into  oy  rso.  zoi. 

781 
Zo  B 

1^    1  1    T  17 
IV.  11,  L.  1Z 

/J 

7^ 

—  Zj 

w. 

o.  r>.  1 

p 

r 

7Q7 
ZoZ 

T      11     \4    1 7 
L.  11,  1V1.  1Z 

7  ^ 

/  J 

7H 

St. 

q    A  in 
o.  A.  IV 

A/f 

M. 

T> 

r 

• 

All  lower  incisors  ol  r.  ex- 

W. 

H7 
r. 

r\ 

tracted. 

NW. 

M. 

Q 

283 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

B 

+  5 

Ad. 

Q 

284 

L.  10,  M.  11 

30 

C 

-  45 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

285 

L.  10,  M.  11 

50 

C 

-  45 

8.  B.  10 

3  Ads. 

p 

-  45 

-  25 

T     1  1    AA    1 7 

11,  IVl.  1 Z 

oU 

V^ 

An 

—  4U 

IN  W. 

r. 

p 

r 

7Q7 

Zo  / 

T      1  1     \/t    1 7 

L, .  11,  JVI .  1 Z 

\A7 
W. 

o.  ii.  1U 

M. 

XT 

JN 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

Zoo 

V    1 7    T  11 
JV.  1Z,  L.  Ij 

Oj 

D 
D 

T"  ~>U 

LOW 

p 

r 

289 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  30 

F. 

Q 

Three  lower  incisors  of  F. 

? 

extracted. 

Ay\j 

T      1 A    T\/T    1  1 
JL.  1U,  M.  1 1 

1 ;  9 

r. ; 

Q 

ZV1 

T      11     \A    1  0 
L.  11,  M.  1Z 

^n 

A  ^1 
AU. 

{ i 

V 

T      1  1     \yf     1  0 

ij.  11,  M.  1 Z 

xi. : 

A  ,1 
AU. 

/  \ 

V 

293 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

Im. 

p 

294 

K.  11,  L.  12 

SE. 

6.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

295 

K.  11,  L.  12 

50 

C 

-  5 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

M.? 

N 

W. 

8.  A.  10 

M.? 

296 

L.  11,  M.  12 

70 

C 

-  25 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

297 

L.  11,  M.  12 

50 

C 

-  40 

NW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

P 

NW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

298 

J.  11,  K.  12 

50 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M.? 

P 

W. 

8.  -.  11 

Ad. 

299 

J.  12,  K.  13 

30 

A 

+  100 

s. 

9.  B.  10? 

Ad. 

P 

300 

L.  10,  M.  11 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

C. 

282 


Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

267 

268 

On  pelvis,  nacre  shell.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

269 

270 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  1  pottery,  D.  3.  c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a  (PI.  XLI B  4).  1  quartz  bead, 

Cambridge 

271 

D.  6.  b.  Cowrie  beads. 

On  L.  arm,  above  elbow,  ivory  bracelet.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  faience  beads,  E.  7.  a.  In  filling,  1  pottery 

Toronto 

272 

lipstud,  G.  1.  b. 

273 

At  mouth,  3  quartz  lipstuds,  all  type  G.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

274 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  9.  e,  1  pottery,  B.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  quartz,  A.  2.  a.  Beads:  O.E.  shell, 

Peabody 

275 

D.  6.  a,  faience,  E.  8.  a,  milk  quartz,  A.  3.  c. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  7.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  1  jasper  bead, 

Khartoum 

276 

H.  7.  e  (PI.  XLVI  B  22).  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Polishing-pebble.  Natrolite  earstud  (PI.  LIV  B  15). 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  e.  1  natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  b.  1  faience  bead,  A.  2.  c. 

Oxford 

277 

At  mouth  of  A,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  f. 

B.M. 

278 

279 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  1  natrolite  earstud. 

Peabody 

280 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  6.  d,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  pottery,  broken.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  carnelian, 

Cambridge 

281 

A.  2.  c,  milk  quartz,  A.  3.  c,  jasper,  H.  7.  e,  faience,  H.  7.  e.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  2  pottery,  C.  3.  a.  Jasper  bead,  H.  7.  e.   Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6 

Toronto 

282 

(PI.  LVIII  A  28). 

283 

284 

285 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  a.  2  bone  points.  1  stone  drill. 

Khartoum 

286 

In  filling,  8  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  7.  a,  2  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  3  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  a. 

Cambridge 

287 

Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  8-3.  a,  natrolite,  H.  2.  b,  D.  5.  b.  Stone  implements,  III.  D.  b.  1,  VIII.  B.  d. 

288 

On  body  A,  shell.  In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a. 

Peabody 

289 

1  O.E.  shell  bead,  D.  7.  a.  Cowrie  bead. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  b,  1  marble,  broken,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads, 

Khartoum 

290 

D.  6.  a,  natrolite  pendant,  P.  a.  3  (PI.  XLIV  B  1).  Stone  drill. 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  A.  2.  b  (?),  broken.  Beads:  clear  quartz,  L.  7.  b,  natrolite,  H.  7.  d,  faience,  G.  8.  d, 

Khartoum 

291 

carnelian,  L.  7.  b,  H.  6.  f,  L.  6.  c  (PI.  XLVIII  B  8). 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  H.  2.  e,  H.  3.  c,  D.  3.  e,  D.  3.  d,  D.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads: 

Paris 

292 

H.  4.  b,  D.  3.  b,  D.  5.  b. 

In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  D.  4.  b. 

293 

In  filling,  hammer-stone,  X.  1. 

294 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  e.  Beads :  O.E.  shell,  E.  7.  a,  and  1  unfinished,  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  carnelian, 

Peabody 

295 

A.  2.  c,  A.  3.  c,  milk  quartz,  A.  3.  c. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  15.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  broken.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a,  D.  6.  a, 

Nairobi 

296 

carnelian,  G.  8.  c,  faience,  E.  7.  a.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  3.  Animal  figurine. 

297 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  G.  1.  e,  1  pottery,  G.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b. 

Toronto 

298 

299 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  D.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Cambridge 

300 

283 
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Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

301 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

c 

-  5 

E.? 

Ad. 

Q 

302 

J.  11,  K.  12 

75 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(c.  7  yrs.) 

303 

K.  11,  L.  12 

35 

B 

+  75 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

304 

L.  11  M.  12 

85 

c 

—  45 

E. 

8.  B.  lOr 

Ad. 

N 

305 

J.  11,' K.  12 

110 

B 

+  20 

NE. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

306 

K.  11,  L.  12 

45 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

M.? 

N 

307 

M.  11,  N.  12 

65 

D 

-105 

E.? 

? 

Q 

308 

M.  11,  N.  12 

E.? 

? 

Q 

309 

M.  11,  N.  12 

30 

C 

-  60 

2  Ads.? 

Q 

310 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

C 

-  15 

W.? 

Ad. 

Q 

311 

J.  12  K.  13 

85 

B 

4-  40 

E.? 

C. 

o 

312 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  35 

W. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

313 

L.  11,  M.  12 

30 

C 

-  40 

Ad. 

Q 

314 

L.  11,  M.  12 

65 

C 

-  45 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

315 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

B 

+  10 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

p 

316 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

317 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  30 

E. 

8.  B 

2  Ads. 

P 

318 

K.  12,  L.  13 

100 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

7.  B.  13 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

319 

K.  12,  L.  13 

75 

B 

+  45 

NE. 

7.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

320 

K.  12,  L.  13 

60 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

321 

L.  11,  M.  12 

120 

D 

-  85 

E. 

6.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  of  F.  ex- 

' 

SW. 

8.  C.  10? 

F. 

tracted. 

322 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

C 

-  45 

Q 

323 

L.  10,  M.  11 

70 

D 

-  70 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

NW. 

C. 

(4-5  yrs.) 

324 

L  1 1   M  12 

65 

c 

—  50 

N. 

C. 

P 

NW. 

? 

9 

? 

? 

? 

325 

L.  10,  M.  11 

35 

C 

-  45 

w. 

? 

P 

326 

K.  11  L.  12 

95 

B 

+  10 

N. 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

(c. 14  yrs.) 

tracted. 

327 

L.  11,  M.  12 

140 

D 

-100 

S. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

Cow's  foot  in  grave. 

328 

K.  11,  L.  12 

85 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

329 

T    10  M  II 

J — i .    1 V,   IVl .    L  1 

75 

c 

—  55 

SE.? 

Ad. 

O 

330 

L.  10,  M.  11 

70 

c 

-  55 

w. 

? 

P 

331 

L.  10,  M.  11 

65 

D 

-  80 

N. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

332 

L.  10,  M.  11 

60 

C 

-  55 

W. 

F. 

P 

333 

L.  11,  M.  12 

35 

c 

-  25 

N.? 

2  Ads. 

P 

334 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

B 

+  20 

W. 

8.  C.  11? 

F. 

P 

335 

K.  12,  L.  13 

85 

B 

+  30 

Dog 

N 

336 

K.  11,  L.  12 

65 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

337 

K.  11,  L.  12 

85 

C 

-  60 

E. 

5.  A.  3 

M.? 

N 

338 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

B 

+  5 

N. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

339 

L.  10,  M.  11 

65 

D 

-  80 

W. 

M. 

N 

Three  lower,  one  upper,  in- 

cisors extracted. 

340 

J.  12,  K.  13 

95 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

341 

L.  10,  M.  11 

65 

D 

-  70 

SW. 

8.  B 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

301 
302 

See  Chapter  II. 

Peabody 

303 

See  Chapter  II. 

Under  head,  1  alabaster  (?)  lipstud,  A.  6.  h.  In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  1.  d,  F.  2.  a,  G.  1.  d.  Natrolite  bead, 

D.  3.  e.  Bone  implement. 
In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  1  quartz,  broken.  Carnelian  beads,  L.  7.  b. 
In  filling,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  16.  b,  C.  7.  a  D.  3.  b  C.  4.  b  C.  9.  b  C.  9.  c.  1  cowrie  bead. 
In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  a,  G.  13.  a,  G.  10. 'a. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  13.  a,  2  pottery,  B.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  10.  d,  1  quartz,  A.  2.  b,  1  quartz,  unfinished. 
In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  10.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a. 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 

Peabody 

Oxford 

Khartoum 

Nairobi 

Oxford 

304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 

315 
316 
317 

See  Chapter  II. 

Cambridge 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  b.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  E.  6.  a,  faience,  E.  8.  a.  Natrolite  pendant,  P.  a.  3.  Copper 

coil,  U.  3.  c. 
See  Chapter  EL 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e,  G.  3.  d.  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  a  (position  not  recorded). 

Khartoum 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  A.  6.  b.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  2-6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

318 
319 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  3  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  2  quartz,  G.  3.  b.  In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads, 

D.  6.  a. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Oxford 

320 

Khartoum 

321 

At  mouth  of  A,  3  pottery  studs,  type  C.  3.  a.  At  waist  of  B,  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  1,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  In 
filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  7.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  4.  a,  1  quartz,  broken. 
Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  1  pottery  earstud. 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  broken.  Animal  figurine. 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 

322 
323 

324 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  e,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Cambridge 

325 
326 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

At  pelvis,  natrolite  bead,  H.  3.  d.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b, 
1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  d.  In  filling,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  b.  Fragment  of  shell  ornament, 
P.  e.  1  (?).  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  G.  4.  d,  H.  4.  b. 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  a,  G.  3.  c.  Beads:  natrolite,  G.  3.  e,  D.  4.  d,  H.  3.  c,  H.  3.  f,  faience,  C.  2.  c 
(PI.  XLV  A  10).  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  type  G.  1.  b.  Broken  stone  ring,  VI.  t.  1.  Polishing-stone. 

At  mouth,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a. 

Khartoum 
Peabody 

Oxford 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 

327 
328 

329 

330 
331 
332 
333 

334 
335 
336 
337 
338 

339 

340 
341 

In  filling,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  17.  a,  G.  10.  a,  G.  1.  a,  G.  3.  a,  C.  9.  c,  C.  3.  a.  Beads:  jasper,  H.  8.  e.  Faience 

pendant,  P.  b.  8  (PI.  XLIV  C  19).  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Iron  bracelet. 
See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  a  stone  palette,  broken. 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 
Cambridge 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a.  In  filling,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  18). 

Animal  figurine  (PI.  LXI  A  11). 
In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  unfinished,  1  pottery,  D.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a.  Broken  shell 

pendant. 

At  mouth,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  c.  In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  A.  3.  b. 
At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  5.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b.  Human  figurine, 
broken. 

Oxford 

Khartoum 

Peabody 
Khartoum 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

342 

L.  11,  M.  12 

1A 
/0 

C  C 

  JJ 

Q 

o. 

Jr. 

T> 

r 

N. 

M. 

343 

~V     11     T  11 

K.  11,  JL.  12 

"75 

15 

—  Zj 

Oil. 

q       1 1 

o.  l^.  11 

JV1. 

XT 

344 

K.  11,  L.  12 

75 

C 

-  15 

N. 

M. 

P 

1  AC 

345 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

oU 

T> 
D 

i  in 

-J-  ZU 

XT 

IN. 

A  A 

Ad. 

XT 

IN 

346 

J.  12,  K.  13 

70 

B 

i  en 

c 

0.  — 

A  ^1 

Ad. 

XT 

IN 

c 

o 

0.  — 

A  A 

Ad. 

Ti 

r 

34/ 

T     11    V  11 

J.  12,  Jv.  13 

_D 

i  /in 

XT 

XT 
IN 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

348 

J.  12,  K.  13 

110 

B 

+  20 

E. 

8.  - 

M.? 

N 

(c.  12  yrs.) 

349 

K.  11,  L.  12 

175 

D 

-110 

sw. 

2.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

1C  A 

35U 

T      11     A  fl  11 

L.  11,  M.  12 

Group  of  boulder  stones. 

Superstructure  above 

grave? 

351 

J.  12,  K.  13 

100 

B 

+  20 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

o>Z 

t  11  v  n 
J.  12,  K.  13 

oil 

T> 

x> 

+  65 

W.  .' 

T> 

r 

(4-5  yrs.) 

353 

J.  12,  K.  13 

100 

B 

+  30 

s. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

354 

W     11     T      1  ") 

Jv.  1 1,  JL.  IZ 

1  1A 

1 11) 

—  23 

XI  w/ 
IN  W. 

M. ; 

n 

r 

jjj 

T     11    y  n 

JL.  11,  JM.  IZ 

7f> 

/u 

—  3U 

Jc,. 

A  rl 
/\Q. 

p 

r 

35o 

T       1  A     hi  11 

JL.  1U,  M.  1 1 

1  1  A 

l  lu 

1J 

AC 

—  93 

b. 

A  If 
M. 

ij 
r 

357 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

"7  5 

—  15 

W. 

F. 

XT 

rs 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

358 

L.  11,  M.  12 

70 

c 

-  30 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

ICO 

35V 

T      11     A  K  11 

jL.  11,  M.  12 

OA 

90 

5A 

—  50 

ah.. 

A/f  0 

T> 

r 

3oU 

T      11      A  X  11 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

c 

—  55 

w. 

Q    /~*  11 

o.  C  11 

T 

r. 

r  j 

r 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M.? 

361 

L.  11,  M.  12 

65 

c 

-  55 

SE. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

36Z 

T     11              1  1 

J.  11,  K.  12 

85 

+  45 

W. 

O    T>  A 
O.  U.  9 

A  /I 

M. 

XT 

IN 

*           -  .  .  .  "  •* 

363 

J.  12,  K.  13 

80 

B 

+  70 

w. 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

364 

L.  11,  M.  12 

65 

C 

1  c 

—  25 

sw. 

O      A      1 A 
0.  A.  10 

M.? 

XT 
IN 

365 

30 

A  1 

M. 

300 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

1  1  A 
1  10 

L) 

"7A 

—  70 

w. 

Ad. 

XT 

IN 

3o7 

T      11      A  A  11 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

1  1  A 

1  lu 

r 

U 

"7A 

—  70 

w. 

A  J 

M. 

XT 

IN 

3oo 

T       in     A  yf  11 
L.   10,   M.    1  1 

"7  C 

/5 

CA 

—  50 

XTT? 

Nh. 

r. : 

T> 

r 

30^ 

T     11     I/"  11 

J.  12,  K..  13 

AT 
N. 

i  ; 

r. 

XT 

IN 

• 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

370 

L.  10,  M.  11 

65 

D 

-  75 

w. 

F. 

p 

Three    lower    incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

371 

L.  11,  M.  12 

100 

C 

-  60 

E. 

M. 

N 

372 

L.  11,  M.  12 

90 

C 

-  65 

NW. 

F. 

P 

373 

L.  11,  M.  12 

90 

c 

-  60 

NW. 

Ad. 

N 

374 

L.  11,  M.  12 

C 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

375 

L.  11,  M.  12 

60 

C 

-  40 

N. 

? 

P 

E. 

? 

E. 

? 

376 

L.  11,  M.  12 

N. 

C. 

N 

(c.  7  yrs.) 
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See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  7.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads, 

D.  4.  a.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  e.  2. 
In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a,  clay,  A.  0.  b. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e.  Natrolite  pendant,  P.  4.  a  (PI.  XLII  A  6).  On  arm,  ivory  bracelet.  In 
filling,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a  (PI.  XLI  B  5),  and  1  unfinished.  Stone  drill.  Bone 
point.  Grey-brown  ware  pot  (PI.  CIX  14). 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  a. 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  5.  a,  D.  5.  a,  natrolite,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  b.  On  L.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  p.  2. 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4-6.  a.  At  waist,  many  fragments  of  O.E.  shell.  Near  pelvis,  1  pila  shell.  2  pottery 

lipstuds,  C.  9.  c,  C.  3.  b  (position  not  recorded). 
On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  7.  a.  Clear  quartz  bead,  A.  3.  c.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Copper  crescent  ear-ring. 


At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  In  filling,  red  pigment. 


In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  e,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a. 
Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3-6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  4.  b,  I.  6.  b,  jasper,  H.  8.  e,  faience,  E.  7.  a,  G.  7.  d.  Broken  shell 
ornament.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Crescent  copper  ear-ring.  Iron  pin  (PI.  LX  D  5). 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a.  Beads:  carnelian,  L.  7.  b,  jasper, 
H.  7.  e,  M.  5.  a,  faience,  M.  5.  a  (PI.  XLVIII A  1).  O.E.  shell  pendant,  unfinished.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Silver  (?) 
coil,  U.  3.  c.  Fragment  of  black  polished  bowl. 

In  filling,  12  lipstuds:  3  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  e,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  3  pottery,  B.  3.  b, 
1  pottery,  B.  7.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  10.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  e,  D.  2.  e,  H.  2.  e,  H.  3.  d,  H.  4.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4-6.  a  (position  unrecorded). 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Near  ear,  ivory  earstud  (?),  unfinished.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  E.  2.  b. 

On  arm,  ivory  bracelet.  On  body,  ivory  pendant.  In  filling,  ivory  beads,  stuck  together,  A.  3.  c  (?).  1  clear  quartz 

bead,  A.  3.  c.  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  b. 
See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  B.  1.  b,  G.  12.  c,  B.  2.  d. 

On  R.  arm,  ivory  bracelet  (PI.  LV  A).  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  c.  Shell  ornament, 
P.  e.  1  (PI.  LIX  A  14). 

At  mouth,  6  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  3  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  2  pottery,  G.  1.  b. 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  c.  Iron  ring  fragment. 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  d.  Fragments  of  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Polishing-stone. 

In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  faience,  E.  7.  a.  Stone  implements,  I.  B.  a.  2,  I.  D.  b.  2.  Pottery  figurine, 
broken. 


Grave 

Where  sent 

No. 

Khartoum 

342 

Khartoum 

343 

Toronto 

344 

Khartoum 

345 

B.M. 

346 

Nairobi 

347 

Khartoum 

348 

Oxford 

349 

350 

351 

Toronto 

352 

353 

Oxford 

354 

355 

356 

h p rfniim 

358 

Peabody 

359 

360 

Peabody 

361 

362 

JVllal  IUU1I1 

Cambridge 

364 

Khartoum 

365 

366 

Nairobi 

367 

B.M. 

368 

369 

Khartoum 

370 

Cambridge 

371 

Nairobi 

372 

373 

374 

Cambridge 

375 

376 
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Grave 
No. 


Square 


377 

378 

379 
380 
381 
382 
383 

384 


385 
386 
387 
388 

389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 


397 

398 

399 
400 
401 
402 
403 


404 

405 
406 

407 

408 
409 
410 


411 

412 

413 

414 
415 


L.  11,  M.  12 

J.  11,  K.  12 

K.  12,  L.  13 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
J.  11,  K.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 

M.  11,  N.  12 


L.  10,  M.  11 
L.  10,  M.  11 
L.  10,  M.  11 
J.  11,  K.  12 

J.  11,  K.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
M.  11,  N.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 


L.  11,  M.  12 

L.  11,  M.  12 

L.  11,  M.  12 
M.  11,  N.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 

L.  10,  M.  11 

L.  10,  M.  11 
J.  11,  K.  12 

J.  11,  K.  12 

L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 
L.  11,  M.  12 


L.  11,  M.  12 

L.  11,  M.  12 

L.  11,  M.  12 

L.  11,  M.  12 
K.  11,  L.  12 


Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 


105 

85 

135 

100 
100 

40 


65 
65 
75 
100 


70 
60 
80 
45 
65 
60 


80 

65 

70 
80 

50 


90 
105 


110 

70 

100 

40 
135 
70 


80 

75 

80 

65 
110 


Stratum 


D 


C 
D 
D 
B 

B 

C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


c 

c 

c 
c 


D 

D 

C 


C 
D 

C 


c 

c 

c 

c 
c 


Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 


115 


+  50 


-  60 
+  40 


15 


-  45 

-  75 

-  70 
+  30 

+  60 

-  40 

-  30 

-  50 

-  15 
-  35 

-  30 


-  50 

-  30 

-  35 

-  40 

-  20 


-  80 

-100 

-  20 

+  40 

-  15 

-  90 

-  40 


40 

35 

35 

30 
50 


Grave 
Type 


Orienta- 
tion 


N. 

SW. 

N. 
S.? 
N. 
W. 


E. 
S. 
E. 
W. 

NW. 

N. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

N. 

N. 


N. 

NE. 

E. 

SE. 
SW. 

N. 


E. 
E. 
W. 
N. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

s. 
w. 

NE. 
SW. 
SE. 
N. 


Burial 
attitude 


8.  C.  9 
8.  B.  lOr 
5.  A.  3 


6.  B.  11 


8.  D 


C.  11 


6.  B.  9 


Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

M. 

N 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

P 

M. 

N 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

Q 

Grave  destroyed  before  re- 

corded. 

M. 

Q 

F. 

Ad. 

F. 

P 

M.? 

P 

Q 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

M. 

N 

See  No.  459. 

M.  i 

r  > 

Jr 

Im. 

p 

M. 

N 

M. 

Q 

M.? 

Q 

F. 

p 

F.? 

p 

F. 

p 

Ad. 

2  Ads. 

Q 

F. 

N 

M. 

r 

F.? 

P 

? 

Q 

M. 

P 

F. 

Ad. 

C. 

P 

Ad. 

? 

N 

C. 

P 

(c.  12  yrs.) 

M. 

N 

M. 

P 

? 

N 

3  Ads. 

P 

C. 

M. 

P 

F. 

F. 

P 

C. 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  of  M. 

F. 

extracted. 

M. 

N 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 
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In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  2.  a.  Faience  pendant,  P.  b.  1  (PI.  XLIV  C  2).  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Crescent 

copper  ear-ring. 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  b.  Polishing-pebble. 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a. 


Under  body,  stone  implement,  I.  C.  b.  3. 


Near  body  A,  1  pottery  lipstud,  A.  6.  a. 


In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Pottery  earstud.  Iron  ring  fragment. 

At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  5  (PI.  LVIII B  6).  Natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d,  G.  4.  d,D.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6-7.  a. 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6-7.  a.  Under  body,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  b.  In  filling,  jasper  bead,  H.  8.  e. 

2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  1.  a,  C.  9.  b. 
Near  body,  beads:  jasper,  H.  8.  e,  carnelian,  G.  7.  c,  faience,  B.  I.  b,  G.  III.  d,  L.  III.  b  (PI.  XLVI  A  16).  Chert 

pendant,  P.  a.  2  (PI.  XLIV  B  9).  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 
Under  bodies,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  8.  a,  G.  15.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  h.  1  (PI.  LLX  A  9).  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud, 

C.  9.  c.  Broken  shell  pendant.  Bone  point. 
At  neck,  beads:  jasper,  H.  6.  e,  faience,  E.  9.  a  (PI.  XLVI  A  18). 

In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  e,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  D.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a. 
In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  quartz,  broken.  1  pottery  earstud. 


In  filling,  beads:  natrolite,  H.  4.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a. 


At  head,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d.  Pottery  lipstud  (this  has  not  been  traced).  On  R.  arm,  2  ivory  bracelets.  On  L. 
arm,  2  ivory  bracelets. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c.  Broken  pottery  figurine. 


Under  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  3.  a. 

At  pelvis  of  A,  shell  with  stone  implement,  III.  B.  b.  2,  resting  in  it.  At  head  of  A,  small  gold  ring  (PI.  XLIX  A  5). 

Under  head  of  B,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  a. 
At  neck  of  A,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b.  At  pelvis  of  A,  polishing-pebble.  At  mouth  of  B,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  a. 

In  filling,  beads:  faience,  E.  7.  a,  carnelian,  L.  7.  b,  G.  7.  c,  G.  8.  c  (PI.  XLVIII  B  7). 

At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b. 


Peabody 

Khartoum 

Oxford 


Cambridge 


Oxford 


Cambridge 
Toronto 


Khartoum 

Peabody 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 
Cambridge 


Toronto 

Oxford 
Nairobi 

B.M. 

Peabody 

Cambridge 

B.M. 
Oxford 


Pp 
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Gi'civc 
No. 

Sauat'C 

Distance 
below 
ground 

SID' fQC  6 
Cffl. 

St  rot u  in 

Distance 
from 

C  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Tvoe 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

416 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

-  90 

N. 

M. 

p 

417 

L.  10,  M.  11 

170 

D 

-160 

NE. 

C. 

N 

418 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

c 

-  50 

W. 

8.  C.  2 

M. 

N 

419 

K.  11,  L.  12 

NW. 

6.  - 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

420 

L.  11,  M.  12 

65 

c 

-  45 

E. 

M. 

P 

421 

L.  10,  M.  11 

95 

D 

-  75 

N. 

F. 

N 

422 

L.  10,  M.  1 1 

60 

c 

-  30 

W. 

M. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  of  M.  ex- 

N. 

Ad. 

tracted. 

423 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

c 

-  20 

SE. 

M. 

P 

M. 

424 

K.  11,  L.  12 

75 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

425 

J.  12,  K.  13 

110 

B 

+  25 

S. 

6.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

426 

L.  11,  M.  12 

70 

c 

-  35 

N. 

M.? 

P 

427 

L.  11,  M.  12 

45 

c 

-  15 

SE. 

M. 

P 

NW. 

F. 

428 

L.  11,  M.  12 

40 

c 

—  10 

E. 

M. 

p 

F. 

429 

L.  10,  M.  11 

70 

c 

-  50 

N. 

F. 

P 

M.? 

430 

L.  11,  M.  12 

70 

c 

-  25 

NE. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

431 

80 

W. 

F.? 

P 

432 

K.  11,  L.  12 

? 

Broken  up  by  truck  before 

recording. 

433 

60 

SE. 

3  Ads. 

Q 

434 

L.  1 1,  M.  12 

75 

c 

—  50 

E. 

C. 

p 

435 

L.  10[  M.  11 

80 

c 

-  65 

W. 

F. 

P 

436 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  20 

E. 

M. 

N 

437 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

C 

F. 

Q 

438 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  20 

E. 

F. 

N 

439 

K.  U,  L.  12 

130 

C 

-  20 

NW. 

? 

N 

440 

L.  11,  M.  12 

65 

C 

-  25 

NE. 

? 

P 

441 

L.  10,  M.  11 

100 

C 

-  65 

NW. 

? 

Q 

442 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

c 

5 

N. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

443 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  55 

W. 

? 

P 

444 

K.  11,  L.  12 

100 

C 

-  45 

NW. 

F. 

N 

445 

L.  11,  M.  12 

80 

Q 

—  55 

N. 

Ad. 

O 

Central  lower  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

446 

L.  10,  M.  11 

80 

D 

-  95 

N. 

M. 

N 

447 

80 

W.? 

p 

448 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

C 

10 

E. 

M. 

N 

f     11     T       1  ") 

K..  1 1,  L.  12 

1 10 

C 

—  45 

NW. 

TV  It 

M. 

i  > 

r 

450 

K.  11,  L.  12 

95 

c 

-  40 

W. 

6.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

451 

L.  10,  M.  11 

60 

c 

40 

N. 

7 

N 

452 

L.  10,  M.  11 

70 

c 

-  55 

N. 

M.? 

N 

453 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

? 

P 

454 

K.  11,  L.  12 

75 

B 

+  30 

E. 

? 

N 

455 

K.  11,  L.  12 

65 

B 

+  50 

E. 

6.  B.  9 

M. 

P 

F. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

416 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  4.  b  (PI.  XLIII  B  10).  In  filling,  fragment  of  bone  bracelet,  stained  red  in  places. 
At  waist,  many  beads:  clear  quartz,  G.  6.  c,  carnelian,  G.  6-8.  c,  A.  4.  c,  chalcedony,  A.  4.  c  (Pis.  XLVII  B  1, 

XLVIII  B  9).  Between  thighs,  a  shell.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a.  Copper 

coil,  U.  3.  c.  Copper  crescent  ear-ring. 
At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  quartz,  broken.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  8.  a.  Beads:  natrolite, 

I.  6.  b  (PI.  XLIII  B  2).  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a.  1  cowrie  bead. 
In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  carnelian,  L.  7.  b,  L.  7.  c.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Peabody 
Khartoum 

Khartoum 
Oxford 

417 

418 

419 

420 
421 
422 

423 

424 

In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  Jasper  bead,  L.  4.  f  (PI.  XL VI  B  7).  Piece  of  bone. 

Khartoum 

Under  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  b,  B.  2.  b.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  broken. 

Khartoum 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud  (incised  stem),  broken. 

In  filling,  7  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  2  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  2  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  b.  O.E.  beads,  E.  7.  a. 

Nairobi 
Khartoum 

425 
426 
427 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  a,  G.  13.  a.  Iron  ring  fragment.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 

Toronto 

428 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  15.  f,  B.  1.  b.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

429 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  G.  4.  a,  G.  3.  b. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  e,  1  pottery,  broken. 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  8.  a.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b. 

Peabody 
Toronto 
Khartoum 

430 
431 
432 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  b,  1  quartz,  A.  3.  b,  1  stone,  unfinished.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 
In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  h,  1  stone,  B.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  d. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  natrolite,  G.  3.  c,  2  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  2  pottery,  G.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads, 

D.  6.  a.  Nacre  shell  (PI.  LVIII  B  9). 
At  head,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  1  quartz,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  e.  At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3.  At 

waist,  5  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  1.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6-7.  a,  H.  3.  a  (PI.  XLVII  B  2).  In  filling,  ivory  bracelet 

fragments.  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  2  pottery,  C.  3.  b. 
In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  G.  2.  b.  Beads:  faience,  E.  8.  a,  O.E.  shell,  H.  7.  a,  D.  7.  a.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 
In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  B.  3.  a,  F.  2.  a. 

Nairobi 

Khartoum 

Toronto 

Cambridge 

Toronto 
Oxford 

433 
434 
435 
436 

437 

438 
439 
440 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  7.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Stone  implements,  I.  B.  b.  2, 

broken,  I.  B.  b.  2.  Stone  ring  fragment,  VI.  t.  3.  Bone  point.  Fragments  of  elephant's  tusk. 
In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  6.  b,  G.  12.  a.  Faience  beads,  C.  0.  c  (PI.  XLV  A  1).  1  broken  bone  point. 
At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  D.  3.  b,  1  natrolite,  broken,  1  marble,  A.  6.  h. 

Cambridge 

Khartoum 
Cambridge 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  15.  f,  2  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b. 

Bone  point.  Yellow  pigment. 
In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  b,  C.  6.  b  (PI.  LIV  A  20),  G.  12.  c. 
In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  15.  c,  C.  7.  c,  B.  7.  b,  F.  2.  a.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Toronto 
Khartoum 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 
Khartoum 

446 
447 

448 

44V 

450 
451 
452 

In  filling,  21  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  6.  h  (?),  broken,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  3.  a, 
2  pottery,  B.  5.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  c,  5  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  3  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c, 
1  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  e,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b.  Natrolite  beads:  G.  3.  e,  D.  3.  e. 
Jasper  pendants,  P.  b.  6  (PI.  XLIV  B  19  and  20).  Broken  celt. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  2.  a,  3  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  e,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a.  Stone  implements: 
III.  F.  d.  3,  I.  C.  b.  3,  I.  C.  b.  2  (broken).  Fragments  of  3  stone  rings:  VI.  k.  1,  VI.  1.  1,  VI.  k.  1. 

Infilling, 4 lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  a,  3  pottery,  F.  2.  a.  Beads:  carnelian,  L.  7.  b (PI. XLVIII B  14),  jasper,  H.  8. e, 
limonite,  A.  3.  c.  Stone  implement,  I.  A.  b.  2  (broken).  Pottery  horns  (?). 

Khartoum 

Nairobi 
Oxford 

453 

454 
455 

291 


Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 

UUllii 
Hit  JUL  c 

cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 

C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

\y  1  icf  1 1  CI 

tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur 
bance 

Remarks 

456 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  40 

N. 

? 

N 

457 

K.  11,  L.  12 

65 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

F. 

N 

458 

L.  10,  M.  11 

55 

C 

-  30 

NW. 

F. 

P 

459 

K.  11,  L.  12 

100 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

F. 

N 

See  No.  389. 

t    in  u  ii 

-L.  1U,  1V1.  1  1 

fx\ 

DU 

IN  VV  . 

1111. 

D 

r 

461 

L.  10,  M.  11 

85 

C 

-  50 

N. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted , 

462 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

C 

30 

E. 

M. 

P 

463 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  55 

W. 

? 

P 

464 

K.  11,  L.  12 

120 

C 

-  20 

sw. 

M. 

N 

One  upper,  and  central  lower 

incisors  extracted. 

465 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

9 

P 

466 

J.  11,  K.  12 

75 

B 

+  50 

N. 

? 

P 

467 

J.  11,  K.  12 

70 

B 

+  65 

E. 

? 

N 

468 

J.  11,  K.  12 

80 

B 

+  45 

E. 

? 

P 

469 

J.  11  K.  12 

60 

g 

+  80 

W. 

9 

in 

470 

J.  \\\  K.  12 

60 

B 

+  75 

W. 

? 

P 

471 

J.  11,  K.  12 

100 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

? 

P 

472 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

473 

J.  11,  K.  12 

75 

C 

-  20 

E. 

F. 

Q 

474 

t  in  m  11 

J_.   1 W,  1V1 .    1  1 

80 

c 

V... 

SE. 

M.? 

P 

SE. 

M. 

475 

L.  10,  M.  11 

65 

C 

-  35 

E. 

N 

476 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

C 

-  55 

E. 

M.? 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

477 

L.  10,  M.  11 

100 

D 

-  70 

N. 

F. 

P 

478 

J.  11,  K.  12 

150 

C 

-  20 

N. 

? 

N 

479 

J.  11,  K.  12 

90 

B 

+  40 

S. 

? 

P 

480 

J.  11,  K.  12 

90 

B 

+  40 

W. 

F. 

P 

481 

K.  11,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  75 

E. 

M.? 

N 

482 

K.  11,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  80 

E. 

M.? 

P 

483 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

C 

-  20 

E. 

M. 

N 

I  .  ; 

484 

L.  10,  M.  11 

100 

C 

-  55 

E. 

M. 

N 

485 

J.  11,  K.  12 

90 

B 

+  50 

Apparently  not  a  grave. 

486 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

B 

+  45 

W. 

F. 

P 

487 

K.  11,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  80 

W. 

8.  C' 

F. 

P 

Two  L.  lower  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

48K 
too 

K   1  1    T    1 1 

IV .   11,  1_.  Iz. 

x> 

[  > 

w 
w . 

1ST 

IN 

489 

M.  10,  N.  11 

60 

D 

-  95 

SW. 

? 

p 

490 

L.  10,  M.  11 

60 

D 

-  80 

s. 

F. 

p 

491 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

B 

+  35 

sw. 

9 

N 

492 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

B 

+  35 

w. 

F. 

N 

493 

J.  11,  K.  12 

120 

B 

+  10 

w. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

494 

J.  11,  K.  12 

130 

B 

+  5 

NE. 

C. 

P 

495 

K.  11,  L.  12 

170 

D 

90 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

Calf's  feet  in  grave. 

496 

K.  11,  L.  12 

120 

C 

-  40 

NW. 

? 

N 

497 

1 

K.  10,  L.  11 

80 

B 

+  30 

E. 

? 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

In  filling,  8  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  G.  6.  a  (PI.  LIV  B  14),  2  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  12.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c, 
1  pottery,  C.  3.  c,  1  quartz,  broken.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  b.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c  (fragments).  Copper  crescent 
ear-ring. 

In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  3.  c,  B.  3.  c,  C.  3.  c,  C.  9.  c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  E.  6.  a. 

Cambridge 
Nairobi 

456 

457 
458 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Pebble  pierced  for  use  as  a  pendant  (PI.  XLIV  A  12). 
Cowrie  bead. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  12.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  c,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  a, 
1  pottery,  C.  9.  c.  Beads  (PI.  XLV  B  3):  carnelian,  G.  8.  c,  L.  7.  b,  faience,  G.  7.  d.  3  faience  pendants,  P.  b.  1. 
Stone  implements:  I.  B.  a.  2,  I.  C.  a.  3,  I.  A.  b.  2,  I.  D.  a.  2.  Stone  ring,  VI.  t.  2. 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 

459 
460 

461 

463 

464 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  4.  d,  1  quartz,  A.  6.  d,  2  pottery,  B.  5.  b.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  b. 

1  bone  implement. 
Under  jaw,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  6.  b.  In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  I.e. 

Khartoum 
Nairobi 

4o5 
466 
467 

468 
469 

Inside  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  b.  In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a,  carnelian,  G.  6.  c. 
In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  1.  a,  C.  1.  a.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c  (fragment).  Broken  shell  pendant.  2  shell  orna- 
ments, P.  e.  3  (?),  broken.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2,  one  broken  celt. 
In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  La,  C.  9.  c.  Stone  drill.  Bone  implement  (broken). 

Peabody 
Toronto 

Khartoum 

470 
471 
472 

473 
474 

Bone  bracelet  (position  unrecorded)  (PI.  LV  B  2). 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  a,  G.  1.  b.  Carnelian  beads,  L.  6.  b.  Stone  drill. 

Khartoum 
Peabody 

475 
476 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  12.  a,  1  quartz,  D.  2.  c.  Faience  bead,  C.  3.  c.  Broken  O.E. 
shell  pendant.  Fragment  of  iron  bracelet.  Stone  implements,  I.  B.  a.  2, 1.  B.  b.  2.  Natrolite  nodule. 

Cambridge 

All 
478 

In  filling,  1  ivory  lipstud,  A.  6.  f. 

In  falling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  b.  Natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  b  (PI.  XU1I  B  6). 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  b,  G.  2.  b,  C.  9.  a.  1  pottery  earstud.  Stone  implement,  III.  B.  b.  2.  Polishing- 
pebble. 

B.M. 

Toronto 

Toronto 

479 
480 
481 
482 

483 

See  Chapter  II. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 
Khartoum 

484 
485 
486 
487 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  b,  B.  2.  e,  G.  3.  b.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  6.  b.  Iron  ring  fragment. 

Peabody 

488 
489 

Tn  fillincr   Q  UnctnHQ*  1  rniiirt?   hmV^n    'X  nnttprv   (~r    1    n    1  nnttf^rv   (~r    10  fl    1  nnttffv   P   1    n    1  nottprv   R   0  c\ 

All  lllllllji,  y  lipalUUi.    1    t.JUall/,   Ulv»A.Cll,  J  JJtJllVlY,  VJ .    1.           I    LJVJLLtl^,  VJ .    1U.  U,    1   JJVJllCIy,  J.  .    1.           1           1. 1^1  j  ,  JJ.  Z..  kx  , 

1  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  e. 
In  filling,  8  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  quartz,  unfinished,  4  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  7.  a,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  a. 

Stone  implements,  I.  B.  b.  2, 1.  C.  e.  3. 
At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  5.  a. 

PpnhnH v 

Toronto 

490 
491 

492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 

In  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud  (this  has  not  so  far  been  traced).  Under  body,  stone  ring,  VI.  h.  1  (PI.  LXX  A  and  B  9). 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  7.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a. 
Under  body,  4  pottery  lipstuds,  all  type  G.  1.  a.  3  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  6,  P.  s.  1,  P.  s.  8  (PI.  LVIII  A  12  and  14). 

O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a,  1  pottery  lipstud,  D.  3.  c. 
In  filling,  7  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  5.  c,  3  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  5.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a. 

Natrolite  bead,  D.  4.  f.  Stone  implements,  III.  F.  b.  2,  I.  B.  a.  2.  Polishing-pebble. 

Cambridge 
Khartoum 
Khartoum 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

498 

K.  11,  L.  12 

130 

C 

-  20 

NE. 

F. 

N 

499 

K.  11,  L.  12 

45 

B 

+  95 

E. 

Ad. 

N 

500 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  85 

W. 

F. 

N 

501 

K.  11,  L.  12 

50 

B 

+  80 

W. 

F. 

P 

502 

K.  11,  L.  12 

150 

D 

-  95 

S. 

M. 

N 

503 

K.  11,  L.  12 

170 

D 

-110 

NE. 

M. 

N 

Ox  foot  near  shins. 

504 

K.  11,  L.  12 

45 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

M.? 

N 

505 

K.  11,  L.  12 

50 

B 

+  90 

W. 

C. 

N 

506 

K.  11,  L.  12 

170 

C 

—  25 

N. 

7 

N 

507 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

75 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

M.? 

P 

508 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

—  105 

NW. 

F. 

N 

509 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

—  100 

N. 

C. 

N 

510 

J.  11,  K.  12 

130 

C 

—  5 

S. 

M. 

N 

511 

L.  10,  M.  11 

30 

C 

—  5 

s. 

M. 

N 

512 

J.  11,  K.  12 

120 

B 

+  10 

sw. 

M. 

N 

513 

J.  11,  K.  12 

130 

B 

+  5 

NE. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  of  F. 

NE. 

C? 

extracted. 

514 

J.  11,  K.  12 

120 

B 

+  5 

S. 

F. 

N 

Three    lower   incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

515 

J.  11,  K.  12 

130 

C 

0 

N. 

C. 

N 

516 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

110 

C 

0 

W. 

? 

N 

517 

K.  11,  L.  12 

200 

D 

—  135 

N. 

M. 

N 

518 

L.  10,  M.  11 

50 

C 

—  50 

N. 

? 

P 

519 

50 

E. 

9 

P 

520 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

90 

B 

+  30 

W. 

F. 

P 

521 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

85 

C 

—  35 

E. 

9 

P 

522 

J.  11,  K.  12 

200 

C 

-  60 

W. 

F. 

N 

523 

J.  11,  K.  12 

110 

B 

+  25 

E. 

C. 

N 

524 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

70 

C 

—  25 

E. 

9 

N 

525 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

c 

—  45 

W. 

9 

N 

526 

L.  10,  M.  11 

40 

B 

+  5 

E. 

F.? 

P 

527 

L.  10,  M.  11 

50 

C 

—  20 

N. 

9 

P 

528 

K.  10,  L.  11 

50 

C 

0 

N. 

9 

P 

529 

L.  10,  M.  11 

40 

C 

—  5 

N. 

M.? 

P 

530 

L.  10,  M.  11 

30 

C 

—  20 

E. 

C. 

N 

531 

L.  10,  M.  11 

40 

C 

—  25 

E. 

F.? 

N 

532 

L.  10,  M.  11 

50 

C 

—  10 

W. 

9 

P 

533 

K.  11,  L.  12 

100 

B 

+  30 

N. 

F. 

N 

534 

J.  11,  K.  12 

210 

D 

—  85 

I.  a 

N. 

9 

N 

535 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

80 

C 

—  15 

E. 

8.  D.  15 

F.? 

P 

536 

T    in  m  11 

w 

vv . 

9 

N 

537 

J.  11,  K.  12 

140 

C 

5 

sw. 

M. 

N 

M. 

538 

J.  11,  K.  12 

90 

B 

+  50 

s. 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

539 

J.  11,  K.  12 

100 

B 

+  40 

w. 

M. 

N 

540 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

B 

+  40 

w. 

M. 

N 

541 

K.  10,  L.  11 

165 

C 

-  55 

w. 

M. 

N 

542 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

c 

10 

NW. 

5.  A.  3 

? 

P 

w. 

? 

543 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

c 

-  20 

E. 

? 

N 

544 

L.  10,  M.  11 

60 

c 

-  50 

SE. 

M.? 

N 
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Faience  bead,  E.  4.  a.  Unfinished 


In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  a,  C.  9.  c,  G.  3.  c. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  10.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  b,  1  marble,  broken. 

O.E.  shell  pendant.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  1  (broken). 
In  filling,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  3.  b,  G.  6.  a,  G.  15.  f,  C.  2.  b,  B.  5.  c,  G.  1.  c.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a  (PI. 

XLI  B  2),  natrolite,  H.  4.  d  (PI.  XLIII  B  13).  Stone  implements,  I.  B.  b.  2,  II.  C.  b.  2.  Bone  point. 
In  filling,  stone  implements,  VIII.  F.  1,  broken  celt. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  5.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  c,  1  quartz,  broken.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 
Cowrie  beads. 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  B.  5.  c,  2  pottery,  G.  La. 

On  L.  wrist,  6  ivory  bracelets.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  2  pottery,  B, 
In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  6.  c,  G.  13.  a,  C.  3.  b,  C.  9.  e.  Stone  implements,  I. 

fragment,  VI.  r.  1. 
In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  quartz,  worn,  no  type. 


2.  b. 

B.  a.  2, 1.  F.  b.  1 .  Stone  ring 


In  filling,  stone  implement,  VIII.  B.  c  (PI.  LXXII  A  14). 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  e,>2  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  a. 

Carnelian  bead,  A.  5.  c.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c  (fragment).  Stone  drill.  Green  stone  earpin  (?),  broken. 
In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a.  Unfinished  natrolite  bead.  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  2-4.  a  (PI.  XLI  B  1).  Stone 

implement,  I.  D.  b.  2. 

At  mouth  of  A,  quartz  lipstud,  A.  6.  h.  At  neck  of  B,  natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  b.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  E.  5.  d 
(PI.  XLIII  B  3). 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6.  Polishing- 
pebble. 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  c,  G.  1.  e. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  c.  Stone  implements,  I.  B.  d.  2,  I.  F.  a.  2. 
Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a,  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  G.  3.  d  (position  unrecorded). 

In  filling,  7  pottery  lipstuds:  B.  5.  c,  C.  9.  d,  C.  9.  c,  A.  2.  a,  A.  2.  f,  B.  2.  f,  F.  2.  c. 

On  each  ankle,  an  iron  ring.  In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  d,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  pottery, 
G.  8.  b.  Stone  implement,  VIII.  C.  e. 

Beads:  chalcedony,  G.  7.  c,  faience,  E.  8.  a,  E.  9.  a,  G.  7.  e,  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  E.  8.  a,  E.  9.  a  (position  not  re- 
corded). 

See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  b. 
See  Chapter  II. 


In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  10.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b,  1  pottery,  broken,  1  marble,  A.  1.  b  (?),  broken.  Stone 

implements:  I.  D.  b.  3,  I.  B.  d.  1,  broken. 
2  large  shells,  position  unrecorded.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  2.  a,  H.  3.  a. 
See  Chapter  II. 


In  filling,  3  lipstuds :  2  pottery,  B.  2.  f,  1  pottery,  D.  1 .  b.  . 
In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  a,  B.  5.  a,  F.  2.  b,  B.  5 


In  filling,  beads:  clear  quartz,  G.  7.  c,  faience,  G.  6.  c,  G 


Jasper  bead,  H.  8.  e.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2,  broken, 
b.  Natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  c. 


7.  c,  E.  7.  a.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c  (fragments). 


Grave 

Where  sent 

ISO. 

Toronto 

498 

Peabody 

499 

Cambridge 

Oxford 

501 

Khartoum 

502 

503 

Khartoum 

504 

Khartoum 

505 

Cambridge 

506 

Nairobi 

507 

508 

509 

Cambridge 

510 

Peabody 

511 

Cambridge 

512 

Peabody 

513 

Nairobi 

514 

Oxford 

515 

Oxford 

516 

Khartoum 

517 

518 

Cambridge 

519 

Cambridge 

520 

Peabody 

521 

Khartoum 

522 

Khartoum 

523 

Khartoum 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

Khartoum 

533 

Cambridge 

534 

Khartoum 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

Toronto 

540 

Oxford 

541 

542 

Paris 

543 

544 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

t  J  l  .i  llAflLL. 

below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

545 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

-105 

S. 

? 

P 

546 

L.  10,  M.  11 

100 

D 

-120 

S. 

6.  B.  3 

? 

N 

547 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

-  70 

W. 

F. 

N 

548 

L.  10,  M.  11 

140 

D 

-140 

SE. 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

549 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

C 

-  20 

E. 

? 

N 

550 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

C 

-  5 

W. 

C. 

N 

551 

K.  11,  L.  12 

100 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

? 

N 

552 

K.  11,  L.  12 

110 

C 

0 

NW. 

? 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

553 

J.  11,  K.  12 

170 

C 

-  40 

N. 

? 

N 

554 

J.  11,  K.  12 

255 

D 

-115 

NW. 

M. 

N 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

555 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

B 

+  55 

W. 

F. 

N 

556 

K.  11,  L.  12 

170 

C 

-  60 

w. 

C. 

N 

(8-9  yrs.) 

557 

K.  11,  L.  12 

120 

C 

-  25 

s. 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

558 

L.  10,  M.  11 

110 

D 

—  80 

w. 

? 

N 

559 

L.  10i  M.  11 

90 

C 

-  60 

N. 

? 

P 

560 

L.  10,  M.  11 

75 

C 

-  45 

NE. 

? 

P 

561 

K.  10,  L.  11 

100 

C 

-  20 

NW. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

(c.  1 7  yrs.) 

562 

K.  10,  L.  11 

75 

C 

0 

Not  a  grave.  Pottery  vessels 

about  0-5  m.  from  feet  of 

grave  No.  561. 

563 

J.  11,  K.  12 

140 

C 

-  15 

F.? 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

564 

K.  10,  L.  11 

110 

B 

+  10 

sw. 

? 

N 

565 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

c 

—  25 

NE. 

? 

N 

566 

L.  10,'  M.  1 1 

120 

D 

-100 

NW. 

? 

N 

567 

L.  10,  M.  11 

170 

D 

—  150 

NW. 

F.? 

p 

568 

L.  10,  M.  11 

100 

D 

-  70 

N. 

? 

N 

569 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-140 

SW. 

? 

P 

570 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-115 

N. 

M. 

N 

Burnt  animal  bones  at  feet. 

571 

K.  10,  L.  11 

80 

C 

0 

SW. 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

(c. 12  yrs.) 

tracted. 

572 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

B 

+  45 

w. 

F. 

P 

573 

K.  11,  L.  12 

150 

C 

-  20 

E. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

574 

K.  11,  L.  12 

130 

B 

+  30 

N. 

M. 

N 

575 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

-  70 

S. 

Dog 

N 

576 

v    in    t  11 

K..  10,  L.  1 1 

150 

C 

—  20 

SW. 

6.  B.  10 

7 

N 

577 

K.  10,  L.  11 

170 

C 

-  30 

w. 

F. 

P 

578 

K.  10,  L.  11 

160 

c 

-  45 

NW. 

F. 

N 

579 

K.  11,  L.  12 

120 

D 

-  70 

E. 

? 

N 

580 

K.  11,  L.  12 

135 

D 

-  90 

N. 

C. 

N 

581 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-  75 

W. 

7 

N 

582 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-  95 

W. 

7 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  b,  G.  4.  a. 

in  ruling,  5  pottery  iipstuas.  o.  s.  t>,  r.  z.  a,  c  9.  c.  roiisning-pebble. 

Toronto 

545 
546 
547 
548 

.. 

In  filling,  broken  animal  figurine.  Broken  pottery  pot-stopper. 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  7.  a.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  H.  3.  b,  faience,  H.  3.  b.  Cowrie  shell. 

Stone  implements:  I.  B.  b.  3,  III.  F.  d.  2,  III.  H.  f.  3  (broken). 
At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  1.  a,  F.  1.  d.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  12.  d,  1  quartz, 

broken.  1  unfinished  stone  bead. 
At  throat,  a  fragment  of  metal. 
On  R.  wrist,  an  ivory  bracelet. 

Peabody 
Oxford 

Khartoum 
Oxford 

549 
550 
551 

552 

553 
554 

In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  2.  f,  1  pottery,  F.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  6.  b,  1  pottery,  broken,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a. 
In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds,  B.  5.  c.  Natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  d. 

Peabody 
Nairobi 

555 
556 

In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  3  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  I.e.  Bone  bracelet. 

Peabody 

557 
558 
559 

560 
561 

562 

In  filling,  7  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  1.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  1  bone,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  7.  a, 
1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  broken.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  f,  H.  2.  d,  D.  3.  b.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Iron  ring. 
Iron  ring  fragment.  Stone  implement,  II.  D.  d.  e. 

Paris 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

Under  body,  ivory  implement  (PI.  LVII  A  3).  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b.  O.E. 
shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Stone  implements:  I.  B.  b.  3, 1.  D.  b.  2. 

Cambridge 

563 
564 

565 
566 
567 

568 
569 
570 

On  top  of  head,  natrolite  beads,  G.  1.  d,  G.  2.  d. 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  marble,  broken.  Beads:  natrolite,  D.  4.  e,  D.  3.  a,  limonite,  A.  3.  c, 
O.E.  shell,  D.  2-5.  a,  and  some  unfinished.  2  O.E.  shell  pendants,  unfinished.  1  blue-grey  stone  earpin  (PI. 
LIV  B  8). 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  4.  c,  H.  5.  b. 

Peabody 
Cambridge 

Khartoum 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  a,  1  quartz,  B.  2.  h,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite, 
D.  4.  b,  D.  5.  e,  carnelian,  G.  7.  d.  Fragment  of  shell  ornament.  Stone  implement,  I.  D.  b.  1. 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  Stone  implements,  I.  B.  a.  2,  III.  F.  b.?  (broken), 
polishing-pebble. 

On  R.  arm,  6  shells  (PI.  LVIII B  1  and  17).  In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  2  pottery, 

C.  9.  c.  Natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  e. 
In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  broken,  3  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a.  Shell 

pendant,  P.  s.  8  (PI.  LVIII  A  21).  Human  pottery  figurine. 

Peabody 
Oxford 
Nairobi 
Khartoum 

571 

572 

573 

574 

575 
576 

577 
578 
579 
580 

581 
582 

On  R.  forearm,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  g.  1  (PI.  LXX  A  and  B  6).  On  L.  forearm,  2  ivory  bracelets.  In  filling,  4  lipstuds: 
1  natrolite,  A.  6.  h,  1  pottery,  D.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a, 
natrolite,  D.  3.  a,  bone,  no  type.  Shell  pendants,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  27),  S.  5.  f,  S.  4.  e,  and  1  unfinished  (PI. 
LVIII  A  3).  Diorite  pendant,  P.  a.  2.  Pottery  human  figurine,  broken.  Bone  point.  Red  pigment. 

In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  a.  5  bone  points.  Pottery  disk. 

In  filling,  fragment  of  stone  ring,  VI.  n.  2. 

Oxford 

Peabody 
Toronto 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  broken.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a,  H.  3.  b, 
pottery,  U.  0.  b,  faience,  C.  2.  c.  Stone  ornament,  broken.  Stone  implements:  I.  B.  b.  2,  III.  B.  d.  2.  Bone 
point. 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  A.  4.  d,  2  pottery,  B.  2.  f. 

Toronto 
Nairobi 

Qq 
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Gi Yd  VQ 

No. 

f^niinvp 

JurloltlfiLt: 
hp  JnxA) 

t/C  IU  YV 
Ull/ICl 
ollf  J  utc 

ij  1 1  HI  HI 1 1 

Div  in  nrp 

C.  surf. 

Grave 

T 

1  ype 

Dripti  tn- 

v^s i  tan  it 
tlOJl 

Tin  i"  in  1 

JJltl  tut 

nttituHp 

C(  /  (  1 1  UttC 

Sc  x 

JLS I  l>  (  H 1 

bcificc 

JVC  /Y 114 1  /vi> 

583 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-105 

NE. 

? 

N 

584 

K.  10,  L.  11 

130 

C 

-  40 

W. 

? 

N 

585 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-115 

NW. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

586 

L.  10,  M.  11 

60 

C 

-  50 

N. 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

587 

K.  10  L.  11 

1  80 

—  55 

0  vv  . 

1  . 

p 

588 

K.  lo'  L.  11 

230 

D 

-110 

w. 

? 

P 

589 

L.  10,  M.  11 

90 

D 

-  70 

NW. 

7 

N 

590 

L.  10,  M.  11 

80 

C 

-  35 

N. 

7 

N 

591 

K.  11,  L.  12 

250 

D 

-120 

III.  b 

E. 

5.  B.  11 

7 

N 

592 

K.  11,  L.  12 

140 

C 

0 

W. 

F. 

N 

593 

L.  10,  M.  11 

150 

D 

-110 

W. 

? 

N 

594 

L.  10,  M.  11 

160 

D 

-120 

N. 

? 

N 

595 

L  10  M  11 

100 

—  70 

N. 

7 

P 

596 

150 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

597 

160 

w. 

M. 

N 

598 

K.  11,  L.  12 

190 

D 

-  95 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  3 

M. 

N 

599 

K.  10,  L.  11 

170 

— 120 

S. 

7 

N 

600 

K.  \Q,  L.  11 

170 

D 

-120 

N. 

? 

P 

601 

150 

N. 

? 

N 

602 

90 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

? 

N 

603 

160 

N. 

? 

N 

604 

140 

W. 

? 

P 

605 

J.  10,  K.  11 

90 

B 

+  70 

W. 

F. 

N 

606 

J.  10,  K.  11 

70 

B 

+  80 

E. 

4.  B.  1 

M. 

N 

607 

J.  10,  K.  11 

70 

B 

+  75 

SE. 

? 

P 

608 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

70 

g 

4-  40 

w 

vv . 

c 

IN 

609 

120 

oc. 

c 

V  . 

NT 

IN 

610 

120 

N. 

? 

N 

611 

220 

T  Q 

IN  J_,. 

? 

in 

612 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  45 

w. 

8.  A.  14 

? 

N 

613 

130 

SW. 

? 

N 

614 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

120 

B 

+  30 

E. 

M. 

Q 

615 

J.  10,  K.  11 

110 

B 

+  40 

E. 

M. 

P 

616 

(c.  12yrs.) 

J.  10,  K.  11 

120 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

M.? 

P 

617 

J.  10,  K.  11 

70 

B 

+  90 

W. 

C. 

P 

618 

J.  10,  K.  11 

110 

B 

+  50 

W. 

? 

P 

619 

K.  10,  L.  11 

85 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

? 

N 

620 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-  80 

N. 

F. 

N 

621 

L.  10,  M.  11 

NW. 

? 

P 

Xf     1  Ct    T  11 

90 

C 

—  40 

W. 

C. 

N 

623 

(4-5  yrs.) 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  10 

s. 

7 

N 

624 

K.  10,  L.  11 

60 

B 

+  15 

w. 

? 

N 

625 

L.  10,  M.  11 

140 

D 

-  95 

NE. 

4.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

626 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

-  10 

SE. 

7 

N 

627 

J.  10,  K.  11 

160 

C 

-  15 

w. 

F. 

N 

628 

K.  10,  L.  11 

100 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

7 

N 

629 

K.  10,  L.  11 

140 

D 

-  95 

NE. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

630 

L.  10,  M.  11 

80 

C 

-  60 

W. 

C. 

N 

631 

K.  10,  L.  11 

120 

D 

-  70 

w. 

M. 

N 
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Beads:  natrolite,  H.  3.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a  (position  not  recorded). 


See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  ivory  bracelet  fragments.  Stone  implement,  I.  B.  a.  2.  Stone  ring  fragment,  VI.  h.  3. 
See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds :  G.  1 .  a,  G.  1 .  b,  G.  1 .  c.  Natrolite  bead,  G.  4.  e. 

Beads:  O.E.  shell,  E.  8.  a,  E.  9.  a,  faience,  E.  8.  a,  E.  9.  a,  E.  9.  g,  H.  8.  f  (position  not  recorded)  (PI.  XLVIII A  6). 
At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a. 
See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  a,  C.  3.  b,  C.  9.  c,  C.  9.  b,  G.  8.  a.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a,  natrolite,  H.  3.  c. 
Ivory  bracelet  fragments.  Stone  implements,  III.  F.  d.  2,  II.  E.  a.  2. 


At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  3.  c. 


In  filling,  12  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  B.  5.  c,  1,  broken,  4,  C.  9.  c,  1,  C.  9.  d,  1,  F.  2.  b,  1,  F.  2.  c,  1,  B.  1.  b,  1,  G.  3.  c, 
1,  A.  2.  a. 

In  filling,  10  pottery  lipstuds:  2,  B.  5.  b,  2,  C.  3.  b,  1,  F.  2.  a,  1,  C.  9.  e,  1,  G.  1.  e,  1,  C.  1.  c,  1,  C.  9.  c,  1,  broken. 

Stone  implement,  I.  B.  a.  2. 
In  filling,  8  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  8.  a,  C.  9.  e,  G.  9.  e,  F.  2.  a,  G.  10.  d,  B.  5.  a,  G.  4.  c,  C.  9.  a. 
On  L.  ankle,  iron  ring.  At  waist,  cowrie  beads.  In  filling,  1  pottery  lipstud,  A.  2.  a.  Beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  5.  a, 

carnelian,  A.  3.  c,  red  jasper,  H.  6-8.  e,  faience,  E.  8.  a,  I.  4.  b  (PL  XLVI  A  1).  Fragment  of  iron  ring. 
O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  5-6.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  broken. 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  2.  a,  B.  1.  a.  Stone  implements:  I.  B.  a.  2,  I.  F.  b.  2. 
At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  broken. 

In  filling,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  B.  5.  a,  1,  C.  6.  b,  1,  B.  3.  b,  1,  G.  15.  a,  1,  B.  2.  b,  broken,  1,  broken.  Stone  imple- 
ment, III.  B.  d.  1,  broken.  Ivory  point,  broken.  Iron  ring  fragment. 
In  filling,  8  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  G.  1.  a,  3,  F.  2.  a,  1,  C.  3.  b,  3,  broken.  Stone  implement,  III.  B.  c.  2. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  2.  f,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  c,  1  quartz,  unfinished.  Stone  implements:  III.  B.  c.  2, 

III.  C.  b.  2.  Bone  bracelet.  3  bone  points.  1  shell. 
In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  marble,  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b  (?),  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  a.  Stone 

implements:  I.  B.  b.  2, 1.  B.  a.  2.  Pottery  jar-stopper.  Small  pottery  ladle,  handle  missing. 
In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  d,  1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a. 

Cowrie  beads. 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  e,  G.  12.  c.  Carnelian  beads,  L.  6.  b.  Fragments  of  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 
In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  G.  4.  d,  D.  3.  e. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  b,  H.  4.  b. 


In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  3.c,  1  natrolite,  C.  2.  b,  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  b.  Broken  celt.  Stone  disk. 
In  earth  near  feet,  3  fragments  of  calcined  animal  bone.  In  filling,  unfinished  shell  pendant.  O.E.  shell  beads, 
D.  6.  a. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  3.  a,  C.  4.  a,  B.  2.  a.  Scapula  of  a  large  animal. 

Green  felspar  (?)  lipstud,  position  not  recorded.  At  mouth,  1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a  (PI.  LIV  A  3  and  22). 


Grave 

Where  sent 

No. 

Khartoum 

583 

584 

585 

586 

Khartoum 

587 

Oxford 

588 

589 

590 

591 

Khartoum 

592 

593 

Khartoum 

594 

Paris 

595 

Oxford 

596 

597 

Khartoum 

598 

599 

600 

601 

Oxford 

602 

603 

604 

Cambridge 

605 

Peabody 

606 

B.M. 

607 

Khartoum 

608 

609 

610 

Peabody 

611 

Cambridge 

612 

Nairobi 

613 

Nairobi 

614 

Nairobi 

615 

Khartoum 

616 

Peabody 

617 

Khartoum 

618 

Nairobi 

619 

Khartoum 

620 

621 

Oxford 

622 

623 

624 

Nairobi 

625 

Toronto 

626 

Khartoum 

627 

628 

Khartoum 

629 

630 

631 

299 


Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

632 

J.  10,  K.  11 

190 

C 

—  35 

I.  a 

N. 

9.  A.  12 

? 

N 

633 

J.  10,  K.  11 

250 

D 

—  90 

III.  b 

NE. 

6.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

634 

225 

III.  b 

NW. 

2.  A.  1 

? 

N 

635 

K.  10,  L.  11 

100 

C 

0 

N. 

? 

N 

636 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

C 

—  10 

NW. 

9 

P 

637 

60 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

638 

60 

N. 

F. 

N 

639 

30 

N. 

6.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

640 

45 

SW. 

6.  C.  4 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

641 

40 

NE. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

642 

70 

NE. 

F.? 

N 

643 

100 

N. 

m: 

P 

644 

K.  10,  L.  11 

80 

c 

-  20 

S. 

? 

Q 

645 

L.  10,  M.  11 

110 

D 

—  95 

W. 

9 

N 

646 

K.  10,  L.  11 

185 

C 

—  35 

SE. 

9 

N 

647 

J.  11,  K.  12 

170 

C 

-  35 

N. 

? 

N 

648 

K.  10,  L.  11 

100 

C 

-  40 

N. 

8.  B 

F. 

P 

649 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  5 

W. 

9 

P 

o5u 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

1  1  A 

1  lu 

a 

+  50 

r  • 
fc. 

r 

651 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

100 

c 

—  45 

w. 

8.  B.  10 

9 

N 

652 

K.  10,  L.  11 

100 

c 

—  40 

N. 

N 

653 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

120 

D 

—  70 

NE. 

6.  B.  3 

M.? 

N 

654 

90 

W. 

N 

655 

J.  10,  K.  11 

220 

C 

-  60 

III.  b 

S. 

2.  A.  1? 

? 

N 

656 

K.  10,  L.  11 

195 

D 

—  85 

SW. 

N 

657 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

185 

D 

—  75 

NE. 

8.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

Bones  of  an  unborn  child  at 

pelvis. 

658 

K.  11,  L.  12 

190 

D 

—  130 

I.  a 

S. 

9.  A.  5 

N 

659 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

75 

B 

+  5 

W. 

9 

P 

660 

J.  10,  K.  11 

110 

B 

+  30 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

? 

N 

SW. 

8.  - 

7 

661 

K.  10,  L.  11 

200 

C 

—  65 

III.  b 

s. 

6.  B.  4 

9 

N 

662 

K.  10,  L.  11 

150 

D 

—  100 

s. 

9 

N 

663 

K.  10,  L.  11 

120 

C 

—  60 

N. 

9 

N 

664 

I.  11,  J.  12 

150 

C 

—  20 

SE. 

6.  B.  11 

N 

665 

I.  10,  J.  11 

165 

C 

—  30 

NW. 

N 

666 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

—  30 

III.  b 

W. 

6.  B.  11 

9 

N 

667 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

230 

D 

—  90 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

668 

I.  10,  J.  11 

190 

C 

—  55 

I.  a 

NE. 

9 

N 

669 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

-  15 

E. 

9 

N 

670 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  10 

NE. 

? 

N 

671 

K.  10,  L.  11 

120 

C 

-  30 

S. 

? 

N 

672 

K.  10,  L.  11 

120 

C 

-  25 

W. 

9 

N 

673 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  10 

w. 

8.  B 

? 

P 

NW. 

9 

674 

I.  11,  J.  12 

165 

C 

-  35 

E. 

9 

N 

675 

I.  11,  J.  12 

145 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

c. 

N 

676 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

130 

C 

-  30 

N. 

? 

P 

677 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

100 

C 

0 

N. 

9 

N 

678 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

145 

D 

-  75 

III.  b 

NW. 

7.  B.  13 

9 

N 

679 

K.  9,  L.  10 

130 

C  | 

-  65 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  11  1 

? 

N 

300 


In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  1.  a,  C.  9.  c.  Stone  implement,  II.  B.  f.  3.  Bone  point.  Fragment  of  ivory  bracelet. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  4.  a,  G.  8.  a,  F.  2.  a.  Carnelian  bead,  A.  3.  c.  2  unfinished  shell  ornaments. 
Stone  implements:  I.  B.  b.  2,  polishing-pebble.  Bone  point. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  bone,  G.  13.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  c.  Pottery  pendant,  P.  s.  3.  Stone  imple- 
ments: I.  B.  f.  3, 1.  C.  b.  2.  Celt,  broken  and  reused  as  polisher. 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  5.  c,  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  quartz,  B.  2.  g,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds: 
1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  17.  a.  Bone  point. 

See  Chapter  II. 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  a.  Stone  implement,  III.  C.  b.  1. 


In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  f,  D.  2.  e.  Pottery  earstud  (PI.  LIV  B  9).  Stone  implement,  III.  D.  f.  3  (PI.  LXIX 
A  35). 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b.  Broken  O.E.  shell  pendant. 
At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

At  waist,  6  shell  pendants:  1,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  23),  5,  P.  s.  1.  Beads:  faience,  E.  4.  a,  O.E.  shell,  D.  4-6.  a. 

In  filling,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  d. 
At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  b,  1  quartz,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a. 
In  filling,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  3,  C.  9.  c,  1,  F.  2.  a,  1,  C.  3.  b.  Stone  implements:  III.  B.  b.  2,  I.  C.  b.  2,  broken 

celt,  polishing-stone. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  c,  F.  2.  a,  C.  3.  b.  Faience  pendant,  P.  b.  1  (PI.  XLIV  C  5).  Shell  ornament, 

P.  e.  3  (?),  broken.  Carnelian  beads,  A.  3.  c.  Stone  implement,  III.  B.  d.  3.  Ivory  implement,  broken. 
Beads:  faience,  E.  8.  a,  O.E.  shell,  E.  8.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3-8.  a,  natrolite,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e,  G.  3.  d,  D.  3.  e.  Position  not  recorded. 
Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  c.  Natrolite  beads, 
H.  4.  c,  H.  5.  b. 

In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  1.  d,  2  pottery,  B.  7.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  5.  b,  1  marble,  A.  1.  a.  Stone  implements: 
III.  C.  f.  3,  VIII.  F.  m. 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  a.  Beads:  red  jasper,  H.  7.  e,  O.E.  shell,  H.  2-5.  a.  3  stone  pins. 
Unfinished  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  b.  Position  not  recorded. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Fallen  from  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a.  In  filling,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  3.  a,  G.  12.  b,  C.  3.  a,  F.  2.  a,  G.  12.  c, 

1  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  b.  Natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  e.  Decorated  shell  ornament,  P.  e.  3  (?),  broken. 
At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  2  pottery,  G.  15.  a. 


In  filling,  broken  and  unfinished  stone  ring.  Stone  ring,  VI.  g.  2,  fragment.  Stone  implements:  III.  B.  d.  2, 
I.  B.  b.  1,  I.  A.  b.  2. 

O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a,  D.  5.  a.  Carnelian  pendant,  P.  b.  2  (PI.  XLIV  B  3).  Position  not  recorded. 

Beads:  faience,  E.  4.  a,  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a,  D.  6.  a,  H.  7.  a,  D.  8.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 
On  L.  forearm  of  B,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  t.  1  (PI.  LXX  A  and  B  14). 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  16.  b. 


On  R.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  h.  1.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  2.  e. 


Grave 

Where  sent 

No. 

Cambridge 

632 

Peabody 

633 

Nairobi 

634 

Khartoum 

635 

Khartoum 

636 

Oxford 

637 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

Nairobi 

645 

Toronto 

646 

Toronto 

647 

Peabody 

648 

Edinburgh 

649 

Toronto 

650 

Peabody 

651 

Paris 

652 

Khartoum 

653 

Oxford 

654 

Khartoum 

655 

656 

Khartoum 

657 

Cambridge 

658 

659 

Khartoum 

660 

Cambridge 

661 

662 

Khartoum 

663 

Oxford 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

Oxford 

669 

Nairobi 

670 

671 

Toronto 

672 

Cambridge 

673 

Cambridge 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 

Nairobi 

679 

301 


Grave 

Nn 

OljUUf  c 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 

' 

l_) i r  Lt luff i 

7")  7 \tnyirf> 

Is lo  1141 (LC 

from 
C.  surf 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 

nttittifip 

Lit  1 I 1  It UC 

Sex 

Distur- 

ULtflL.  C 

l\Cffll4f  t\iJ 

680 

K.  10,  L.  11 

135 

c 

-  25 

SE. 

? 

P 

681 

K.  9,  L.  10 

90 

c 

-  30 

W. 

? 

p 

t  in  ^  11 

1  70 

c 

  i  * 

—  i  j 

w 

vv . 

9 

p 

683 

I.  11,  J.  12 

180 

C 

-  50 

NE. 

? 

N 

684 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

c 

-  45 

W. 

? 

N 

685 

K.  10,  L.  11 

210 

D 

-125 

III.  b 

E. 

6.  B.  1 

? 

N 

686 

I.  11,  J.  12 

190 

C 

-  60 

NW. 

6. - 

? 

N 

687 

J.  10,  K.  11 

125 

B 

+  15 

sw. 

? 

N 

Immediately  under  No.  660. 

688 

J.  10,  K.  11 

140 

B 

+  10 

NE. 

? 

P 

689 

J.  10,  K.  11 

140 

B 

+  5 

SE. 

? 

Q 

690 

I.  11,  J.  12 

195 

C 

-  65 

I.  a 

NE. 

6.  A.  11 

? 

N 

691 

I.  11,  J.  12 

235 

D 

-105 

NW. 

Cow 

T    1 A    V  11 
J.  1U,  JV.  1  1 

1  so 

v_ 

90 

N 
i  ^ . 

O.  V^.    1  J) 

9 

M 
rN 

693 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

-  10 

NE. 

? 

P 

694 

J.  10,  K.  11 

190 

c 

-  50 

W. 

7.  A.  6 

? 

N 

Head  and  feet  raised. 

695 

J.  10,  K.  11 

230 

D 

-  75 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

696 

J.  10,  K.  11 

175 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

? 

N 

697 

J.  10,  K.  11 

175 

C 

-  40 

N. 

8.  B.  lOr 

? 

N 

698 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

C 

-  55 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  B.  lOr 

F. 

N 

Three    lower    incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

699 

J.  10,  K.  11 

230 

D 

-  70 

III.  b 

N. 

5.  A.  6 

? 

N 

700 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  40 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

? 

N 

701 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  45 

N. 

? 

N 

702 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

C 

-  20 

E. 

? 

P 

703 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

NW. 

6.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

704 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

220 

D 

-115 

III.  b 

W. 

6.  A 

? 

P 

K   in  I  11 

n 

 10S 

« 

o. 

8.  C.  9 

9 

N 

706 

J.  10,  K.  11 

275 

D 

-115 

N. 

? 

P 

707 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

195 

C 

-  35 

SW. 

c. 

N 

Red  staining  on  skull. 

708 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

C 

-  60 

NE. 

c. 

N 

709 

J.  10,  K.  11 

215 

D 

-  75 

NW. 

8.  C.  6 

? 

N 

710 

N.  9,  O.  10 

20 

C 

-  30 

F. 

Q 

/ll 

10 

9 

712 

N.  9,  O.  10 

15 

C 

-  20 

c. 

Q 

713 

N.  9,  O.  10 

5 

C 

-  5 

E. 

F.? 

P 

714 

N.  9,  O.  10 

15 

C 

-  5 

W. 

M. 

P 

715 

N.  8,  O.  9 

45 

C 

-  10 

C. 

N 

716 

N.  8,  O.  9 

20 

B 

+  25 

SW.? 

M.? 

P 

717 

N.  8,  O.  9 

35 

B 

+  15 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

718 

N.  8,  O.  9 

20 

B 

+  15 

S. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

P 

719 

N.  8,  O.  9 

30 

B 

+  10 

s. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

720 

N.  8,  O.  9 

20 

B 

+  25 

w. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

P 

721 

N.  8,  O.  9 

50 

B 

0 

? 

Q 

722 

N.  8,  O.  9 

40 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

6.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

723 

N.  8,  O.  9 

20 

B 

+  40 

N. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

724 

N.  8,  O.  9 

10 

B 

+  55 

N. 

8.  B.  10 

Ad. 

P 

Feet  cut  off  by  No.  726. 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

725 

N.  8,  O.  9 

20 

B 

+  45 

N. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

P 

Feet  cut  off  by  No.  726. 

726 

N.  8,  O.  9 

40 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

727 

N.  8,  O.  9 

30 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

9.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

728 

N.  8,  O.  9 

10 

C 

5 

N.? 

? 

P 

729 

N.  8,  O.  9 

10 

C 

5 

W.? 

? 

P 

730 

M.  8,  N.  9 

55 

B 

+  10 

SW. 

8.  - 

M. 

P 

302 


Gl'Q  vc 

KSUJ  tl  to 

Where  sent 

No. 

In  filling,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  b.  Piece  of  elephant's  tusk. 

Nairobi 

680 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  G.  10.  c,  2,  broken.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Peabody 

681 

In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  b,  G.  12.  a,  F.  2.  a,  G.  1.  a.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a.  Broken  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

682 

683 

684 

685 

Natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  e,  D.  3.  e.  Position  not  recorded. 

Ldm  unuge 

OoO 

687 

At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  H.  2.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a.  In  filling,  unfinished  quartz  lipstud.  Stone  imple- 

Toronto 

688 

ment,  II.  A.  b.  2.  Fragment  of  stone  ring,  VI.  k.  1 . 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  5.  a.  Red  ware  pottery  bead,  D.  1.  b.  Stone  implements:  I.  B.  a.  2,  III.  B.  d.  2. 

Khartoum 

689 

690 

691 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  c,  C.  3.  c.  Beads:  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  D.  5.  b,  E.  4.  c,  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a.  Stone 

Oxford 

692 

implements:  III.  B.  a.  2,  III.  D.  d.  3. 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  4.  c,  G.  6.  a,  B.  2.  f.  Pottery  animal  figurine. 

Khartoum 

693 

In  filling,  stone  implements:  I.  B.  b.  2,  polishing-pebble. 

Nairobi 

694 

At  R.  ear,  shell  ornament,  P.  h.  3  (PI.  LIX  A  8). 

Khartoum 

695 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  III.  B.  b.  2. 

Khartoum 

696 

697 

Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a.  In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  12.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a.  Shell  pendant, 

Toronto 

698 

P.  s.  6.  Bone  point. 

O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

699 

At  pelvis,  stone  implement,  I.  C.  c.  1 .  At  head,  on  chest,  and  by  L.  thigh,  animal  bones.  In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds : 

Cambridge 

700 

2,  F.  2.  a,  1,  F.  1.  b.  Natrolite  beads,  H.  4.  d. 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  1.  b. 

701 

702 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  2.  a. 

Nairobi 

703 

704 

705 

706 

O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  2.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

707 

In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  e. 

Nairobi 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

Oxford 

715 

Fallen  from  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  3.  b.  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  F.  1.  d,  1  pottery,  B.  3.  b.  Beads: 

Peabody 

716 

O.E.  shell,  D.  8.  a,  natrolite,  G.  2.  e,  G.  2.  d,  H.  4.  b.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4  (PI.  LVIII  A  31). 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Toronto 

717 

718 

719 

720 

Above  L.  elbow,  ivory  bracelet.  At  neck,  many  O.E.  shell  and  natrolite  beads.  (All  these  objects  were  left  in  posi- 

721 

tion  and  cannot  now  be  traced.) 

722 

723 

724 

725 

From  under  ribs,  1  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

726 

727 

728 

729 

Under  hips,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  All). 

Cambridge 

730 
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Kjt'QVC 

No. 

o  tf  mil  c 

IsljitltlLc 

below 
ground 

air  r  fif/y 
Sill J  HC  c 

cm . 

vf  r/7 1 1 1111 
Ljlt  til  It  I ll 

7l  1  C  t  /I 1 7 

LsljlLltlLt. 

from 
C .  surf, 
cm . 

Kjro  vc 
Type 

Clvioiitfi— 
\y t  Icfltll 

Burial 

HI  l  LI  ULIC 

Sex 

Distur 
bciuce 

/? pmnvls  c 

IxcrrlLIt  rvA 

731 

M.  8,  N.  9 

20 

B 

+  65 

W. 

8.  B.  10 

? 

N 

732 

M.  8,  N.  9 

20 

B 

+  70 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M.? 

N 

733 

N.  8,  O.  9 

40 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

734 

N.  8,  O.  9 

45 

B 

+  45 

NE. 

8.  C.  1 1 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

735 

M.  8,  N.  9 

15 

B 

+  95 

E. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

736 

N.  8,  O.  9 

30 

B 

+  70 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

737 

N.  8,  O.  9 

25 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  D.  9 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

738 

N.  8,  O.  9 

15 

B 

+  70 

sw. 

8.  - 

? 

P 

739 

N.  8,  O.  9 

25 

B 

+  70 

s. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

740 

N.  8,  O.  9 

20 

B 

+  75 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

741 

M.  8,  N.  9 

20 

B 

+  60 

sw. 

7 

P 

Slightly  over  cow  burial  No. 

742. 

742 

M.  8  N.  9 

30 

-1-  50 

p 

743 

M.  8'  N.  9 

35 

B 

+  40 

w. 

6.  -? 

7 

P 

744 

M.  8,  N.  9 

25 

B 

+  65 

w. 

8.  B.  16 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

745 

M.  8,  N.  9 

35 

B 

+  75 

E. 

8.  C 

F. 

P 

746 

M.  8,  N.  9 

40 

C 

-  5 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

747 

N.  8,  O.  9 

50 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

8.  B.  lOr 

M. 

N 

748 

N.  8,  O.  9 

60 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

6.  A.  9 

Ad. 

N 

749 

M.  8,  N.  9 

35 

B 

+  45 

E. 

6.  A.  5 

Ad. 

N 

750 

M.  8,  N.  9 

35 

B 

+  50 

S. 

8.  A.  10b 

M.? 

P 

751 

M.  8,  N.  9 

20 

B 

+  75 

N. 

5.  B.  3 

F. 

N 

752 

M.  8,  N.  9 

20 

B 

+  70 

S. 

7.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

753 

N.  8,  O.  9 

55 

B 

+  55 

SW. 

7.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

754 

N.  7,  O.  8 

40 

B 

+  85 

sw. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

P 

755 

N.  7,  O.  8 

55 

B 

+  70 

SE. 

7.  B.  9? 

F. 

P 

756 

N.  7,  O.  8 

50 

B 

+  75 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

757 

N.  7,  O.  8 

95 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

758 

N.  7,  O.  8 

95 

B 

+  65 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

759 

N.  7,  O.  8 

60 

B 

+  75 

SE. 

8.  B.  4? 

F. 

P 

760 

N.  8,  O.  9 

65 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

6.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

761 

N.  8,  O.  9 

25 

B 

+  85 

NW. 

8.  B.  16 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

762 

N.  8,  O.  9 

40 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

763 

N.  8,  O.  9 

50 

B 

+  5 

SW. 

6.  A.  9 

F. 

P 

764 

N.  9,  O.  10 

10 

C 

0 

sw. 

6.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

765 

N.  9,  O.  10 

25 

C 

-  15 

NE. 

7.  A.  9 

Ad. 

N 

Calves'  feet  in  grave. 

766 

N.  9,  O.  10 

10 

C 

0 

W. 

9.  A.  11 

M. 

P 

767 

N.  8,  O.  9 

5 

C 

5 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

768 

N.  7,  O.  8 

75 

B 

+  75 

sw. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

P 

769 

N.  7,  O.  8 

60 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

Several  gallstones  in  ab- 

domen. 

770 

55 

C. 

P 

Close  to  head  of  No.  739  and 

about  30  cm.  deeper. 

771 

N.  7,  O.  8 

110 

C 

-  25 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

772 

N.  7,  O.  8 

125 

B 

+  35 

sw. 

7.  A.  10 

F. 

P 

773 

N.  8,  O.  9 

45 

C 

-  40 

NE. 

M. 

P 

774  • 

N.  8,  O.  9 

Not   a   grave.    Group  of 

objects. 

775 

N.  7,  O.  8 

Not  a  grave.  Group  of  pot- 

sherds. 

776 

M.  8,  N.  9 

5 

B 

+  40 

E.? 

Ad. 

P 

777 

N.  8,  O.  9 

45 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

7.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

778 

N.  7,  O.  8 

85 

B 

+  75 

S. 

6.  A.  9 

? 

N 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

731 

From  L.  elbow,  ivory  bracelet  fragments. 

Toronto 

732 

From  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  F.  1.  d,  3  pottery,  G.  7.  c,  C.  5.  a,  C.  6.  b.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  1. 

Khartoum 

733 

734 

735 

T          I'll'  ">    1'  i  1  _  .     1  i.  A        ^      1—       1     i  T — '      1        J       1  _  ii  „          /*1      A      1_         /—v    1  '       _1  "11    1_  _  _  J  _      T"v      C      „         ~T?>  T  —  ~-  — 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  d,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  Piece  ot 

• 

Nairobi 

736 

worked  natrolite. 

In  filling,  6  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  2  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  d,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b. 

Toronto 

737 

O.E.  shell  beads,  F.  6.  a.  Stone  implements:  I.  B.  a.  2,  broken  rubber. 

In  filling,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3  (?),  broken. 

Oxford 

738 

Under  head,  broken  pottery  lipstud. 

Khartoum 

739 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  a.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  d,  G.  3.  e.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  33). 

Oxford 

740 

741 

742 

See  Chapter  II. 

Peabody 

743 

Under  head,  natrolite  pin,  A.  3.  b.  3  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a.  At  chin,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  a,  G.  1.  a. 

Khartoum 

744 

From  under  skull,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  4,  B.  2.  b,  1,  F.  2.  a,  1,  broken. 

Nairobi 

745 

TTJ1J*                       "I  ■           .          1  k 

Unaer  head,  ivory  lipstud,  A.  6.  f. 

B.M. 

746 

On  L.  arm  at  elbow,  bone  armlet.  On  R.  forearm,  bone  armlet. 

Oxford 

747 

On  breast,  natrolite  beads,  H.  1.  f,  D.  2.  e  (PI.  XLII  A  8). 

Khartoum 

748 

Under  chin,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  2,  C.  3.  b,  1,  C.  9.  c,  1,  G.  15.  a,  1,  C.  9.  a.  Ivory  knife. 

Peabody 

749 

750 

751 

At  mouth,  6  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  6.  b.  On  R.  forearm,  bone  armlet  (PI.  LV  B  1). 

Cambridge 

752 

On  R.  arm  above  elbow,  2  ivory  bracelets.  On  L.  wrist,  3  ivory  bracelets.  In  filling,  8  pottery  lipstuds :  2,  F.  1 .  d, 

B.M. 

753 

2,  G.  17.  a,  2,  G.  8.  a,  1,  B.  5.  b,  1,  G.  1 .  c.  Spoon  made  of  ammal  s  bone. 

754 

See  Chapter  II. 

Peabody 

755 

756 

T        f»  11  *                  <                 *             1                    i      T  J 

In  nllmg,  stone  implement,  I.  C.  d.  3. 

Khartoum 

757 

In  filling,  miscellaneous  sherds.  Broken  stone  rubber. 

Khartoum 

758 

At  mouth,  1  lipstud  (left  in  position  and  cannot  now  be  traced). 

759 

760 

Under  head,  2  natrolite  lipstuds :  A.  4.  d,  B.  2.  g. 

Peabody 

761 

Under  chin,  2  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  G.  13.  b  (PI.  LIV  A  11),  1  quartz,  A.  6.  f  (PI.  LIV  A  15). 

Toronto 

762 

At  waist,  several  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  9.  Near  feet,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a.  Broken  ivory  bead,  D.  2.  a. 

Khartoum 

763 

764 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  d,  H.  3.  d,  H.  2.  b,  D.  3.  e. 

Nairobi 

765 

Under  head,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  F.  1.  a,  B.  2.  c,  unfinished. 

Khartoum 

766 

In  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  7.  b. 

Toronto 

767 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  c,  1  ivory,  G.  13.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  1.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  a. 

Oxford 

768 

769 

770 

By  head,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  natrolite,  H.  4.  e.  Bone  point.  Broken  bone  implement. 

Khartoum 

771 

At  chin,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  8.  a.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  H.  4.  b. 

Oxford 

772 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

773 

774 

775 

776 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  broken.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

777 

At  breast,  ivory  pendant,  broken. 

Toronto 

778 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

779 

N.  7,  O.  8 

90 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

6.  B.  9 

Ad. 

N 

780 

N.  7,  O.  8 

90 

B 

+  80 

sw. 

M. 

P 

Cut  in  hall  by  No.  779. 

781 

N.  7,  O.  8 

100 

B 

+  80 

sw. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

782 

N.  7,  O.  8 

70 

B 

+  85 

NW. 

7.  A.  10 

Ad. 

N 

783 

N.  7,  O.  8 

70 

B 

+  70 

s. 

9.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

784 

N.  7,  O.  8 

85 

B 

+  80 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

785 

N.  7,  O.  8 

110 

B 

+  65 

N. 

6.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

786 

N.  7,  O.  8 

125 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

707 

10  I 

788 

N.  7,  O.  8 

135 

—  2j 

I.  a 

s. 

6.  A.  9 

F. 

N. 

toy 

N.  8,  O.  9 

oU 

—  JJ 

T 

1.  a 

XT 

N. 

0.  C  9 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

790 

N.  8,  O.  9 

5U 

A 
U 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

791 

N.  8,  O.  9 

75 

/-I 

c 

—  25 

SW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

lyZ 

XT     "7     I  O 

IN.  /,  U.  0 

91) 

r> 

+  70 

NW. 

C. 

P 

7Q1 

XT    7    O  8 

1  zu 

D 

£5 

1  in 
+  jU 

0.  c  11 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

ly'* 

XT    1    C\  Q 
IN.  /,  L>.  0 

T> 
D 

-f-  jU 

w. 

0.  B.  lUr 

Jr. 

N 

■  •    .  . 
All  upper  incisors  missing. 

/  J  3 

M   7   O  8 

1  no 

1  UU 

R 

1  f.(\ 

-\-  DU 

0.  k.  y 

1 

r. 

XT 
IN 

From  its  position  No.  795  is 

earlier  than  No.  792  and 

later  than  No.  794. 

796 

N.  7,  O.  8 

100 

B 

+  75 

SW. 

6.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

ion 

ly  1 

XT    *7    r\  Q 

IN.  /,  U.  0 

55 

+ 130 

sw. 

C. 

P 

fyo 

IN.  /,  O.  0 

/u 

c. 

Q 

lyy 

XT    "7     /"\  O 

IN.  /,  U.  0 

123 

B 

1       A  C 

+  45 

N. 

9.  C.  9 

9 

N 

NT    "7    M  Q 
IN .  / ,  KJ .  0 

Layer  of  stones  20  to  30 

cm.  thick,  lying  at  height 

of  about  40  cm.  above 

layer  B.   Deposited  after 

No.  759  as  stones  passed 

over  legs. 

oUl 

XT    *7    /"~\  O 

JN.  /,  U.  0 

105 

B 

+  55 

sw. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

802 

N.  7,  O.  8 

85 

B 

+  60 

sw. 

F. 

P 

xt  0  n 
JN.  0,  U.  y 

50 

C 

0 

I.  b 

w. 

N 

804 

N.  6,  O.  7 

50 

c 

-  40 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

805 

N.  6,  O.  7 

70 

c 

-  60 

w. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  of 

F. 

body  B  extracted. 

0U0 

XT    "7    r\  Q 

IN.  /,  U.  0 

1 10 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

*ift7 

XT    7  Q 
IN:  /,  U.  0 

1UU 

B 

+  80 

8.  B.  10 

P 

IN.  0,  U.  / 

130 

B 

+  35 

s. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

809 

N.  7,  O.  8 

135 

c 

—  45 

I.  b 

NW. 

8.  B.  4 

M. 

N 

810 

N.  7,  O.  8 

125 

C 

-  40 

M. 

Q 

811 

N.  6,  O.  7 

140 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 
F. 

N 

812 

N.  6,  O.  7 

130 

B 

+  45 

W. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

813 

N.  6,  O.  7 

135 

B 

+  45 

SW. 

? 

Q 

814 

N.  6,  O.  7 

135 

B 

+  40 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

815 

N.  6,  O.  7 

150 

B 

+  15 

s. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

816 

N.  6,  O.  7 

125 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

F. 

Q 

817 

N.  6,  O.  7 

150 

B 

+  20 

C. 

Q 

306 


At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  In  filling,  stone  borer 


Fallen  from  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  c,  C.  9.  c,  G.  1.  a.  Under  chin,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a. 
At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  c.  At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  7. 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  b.  Under  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a.  On  skull,  piece  of  shell. 

At  mouth,  1  lipstud  (preserved  in  position  and  cannot  be  traced). 

Under  head,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  c.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 


At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  7.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  3.  b.  On  R.  upper  arm,  potsherd. 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  bead,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite  beads,  E.  4.  c.  At  pelvis,  natrolite 

beads,  H.  1.  b,  D.  3.  b  (PI.  XLII  A  9). 
At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  2.  b,  G.  2.  d,  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a.  On  L.  upper  arm,  1  ivory  bracelet.  On  L.  forearm, 

2  smaller  ivory  bracelets. 
Under  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  17.  a. 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  b.  Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  2.  b.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a, 

D.  6.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet  (fragments).  Near  chin,  broken  shell. 
At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  B.  2.  b,  G.  17.  a,  G.  8.  a. 
See  Chapter  II. 

Near  chin,  piece  of  coarse  pottery. 


At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  E.  2.  a,  1  marble,  broken. 


In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Under  head,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  B.  2.  f,  3,  D.  3.  a,  1,  G.  17.  a. 


At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  D.  3.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  b.  From  head,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  4.  b,  G.  3.  b,  O.E. 
shell,  D.  2.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  armlet.  On  L.  upper  arm,  a  piece  of  shell.  Bone  pin,  near  neck. 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  B.  2.  f,  G.  1.  b.  Behind  head,  natrolite  beads,  G.  3.  d. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  a.  Under  head,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  3,  C.  3.  a,  1,  C.  4.  b. 

At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  4.  b,  G.  8.  d,  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads, 

D.  6.  a.  4  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  1  (PI.  LVIII  B  14). 
At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  g,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  4.  b, 

H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b.  Natrolite  pendant,  P.  a.  4.  2  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  20).  On  R.  wrist,  2  bone 

armlets. 

Near  head,  natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  e. 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  4.  a. 

On  R.  wrist,  bone  armlet. 
At  head,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  Ivory  needle. 

At  neck  of  A,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  E.  7.  a,  E.  8.  a,  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  G.  3.  d,  G.  4.  d.  Several  shell  pendants,  P.  g.  1 

(PI.  LIX  A  16),  S.  3.  f,  S.  4.  f.  On  wrist  of  B,  bone  armlet. 
Under  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  1.  b,  C.  9.  c. 
At  feet,  red  pigment. 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  Bone  beads,  no  type.  Ivory  pendant.  Near  feet,  ivory  bracelet. 
At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  4.  d  (PI.  XLIII  B  11).  6  ivory  bracelets  (4  on  R.  arm,  2  on  L.  arm)  which  were  pre- 
served in  position  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  In  filling,  broken  pottery  lipstud. 


Grave 

Where  sent 

No. 

Khartoum 

779 

780 

Khartoum 

781 

Cambridge 

782 

Khartoum 

783 

784 

Nairobi 

785 

786 

787 

Khartoum 

788 

Oxford 

789 

Cambridge 

790 

Nairobi 

791 

Toronto 

792 

Khartoum 

793 

Khartoum 

794 

795 

Nairobi 

796 

797 

Peabody 

798 

Khartoum 

799 

800 

Khartoum 

801 

802 

803 

Toronto 

804 

Oxford 

805 

Khartoum 

806 

Khartoum 

807 

Nairobi 

808 

Khartoum 

809 

Khartoum 

810 

Oxford 

811 

Toronto 

812 

Cambridge 

813 

Cambridge 

814 

815 

816 

817 
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Gt'QVB 

No. 

Square 

Di \tntirp 

IS  1 13  /(//ill 

/(?  VI' 

ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 

J  1  Will 

C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Tvve 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Renicivks 

818 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  45 

sw. 

C. 

p 

819 

N.  6,  O.  7 

145 

B 

+  20 

I.  a 

sw. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

820 

N.  8,  O.  9 

25 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

6.  A.  10 

F. 

P 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

821 

N.  8,  O.  9 

35 

B 

+  35 

w. 

6.  A 

F. 

P 

822 

N.  8,  O.  9 

35 

B 

+  35 

sw. 

8.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

823 

N.  8,  O.  9 

45 

B 

+  20 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

824 

N.  8,  O.  9 

60 

C 

0 

sw. 

8.  A.  10,1 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

825 

N.  8,  O.  9 

30 

B 

+  85 

N. 

6.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

826 

N.  8,  O.  9 

45 

B 

+  40 

N. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

827 

N.  8,  O.  9 

35 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

extracted. 

828 

N.  7,  O.  8 

10 

A 

+  115 

F.? 

Q 

829 

N.  8,  O.  9 

40 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

C. 

N 

830 

N.  8,'  O.  9 

60 

B 

+  30 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

831 

N.  7,  O.  8 

50 

B 

+  60 

? 

Head  of  100/831  resting  on 

abdomen  of  100/832. 

832 

N.  7,  O.  8 

50 

B 

+  60 

Cow 

833 

N.  7,  O.  8 

80 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

Dog 

N 

834 

N.  7,  O.  8 

80 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

835 

N.  7,  O.  8 

90 

B 

+  25 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

836 

N.  7,  O.  8 

50 

B 

+  40 

S. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

837 

N.  7,  O.  8 

60 

B 

+  30 

W. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

Q 

M. 

N 

838 

N.  6,  O.  7 

200 

C 

-  35 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

839 

N.  7,  O.  8 

90 

B 

+  85 

E. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

840 

N.  7,  O.  8 

95 

B 

+  35 

N. 

F. 

P 

841 

N.  7,  O.  8 

130 

C 

0 

W. 

6.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

842 

N.  8,  O.  9 

95 

c 

—  15 

I.  a 

NW. 

C. 

N 

843 

N.  1,  O.  8 

90 

C 

0 

SW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

844 

M.  8,  N.  9 

30 

B 

+  15 

E. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

Cow's  foot  in  right  hand. 

845 

M.  8,  N.  9 

50 

C 

0 

N. 

C. 

P 

846 

M.  8,  N.  9 

65 

C 

0 

SW. 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  of  F.  ex- 

M. 

tracted. 

847 

M.  7,  N.  8 

20 

B 

+  40 

s. 

? 

P 

848 

M.  7,  N.  8 

30 

B 

+  25 

sw. 

8.  -.  10 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

849 

M.  7,  N.  8 

25 

B 

+  35 

s. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

P 

850 

M.  7,  N.  8 

15 

B 

+  50 

sw. 

7.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

851 

M.  8,  N.  9 

25 

C 

0 

NW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

852 

M.  7,  N.  8 

35 

B 

+  45 

C. 

P 

853 

M.  7,  N.  8 

35 

B 

+  30 

sw. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Three    lower    incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

854 

M.  7,  N.  8 

25 

B 

+  50 

w. 

C. 

P 

Off 

855 

M.  7,  N.  8 

55 

B 

+  40 

sw. 

9.  B.  10 

F. 

P 

856 

M.  7,  N.  8 

65 

B 

+  25 

sw. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

857 

M.  7,  N.  8 

60 

B 

+  45 

sw. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

858 

M.  7,  N.  8 

25 

B 

0 

sw. 

F. 

P 

859 

M.  7,  N.  8 

20 

B 

0 

Cow 

Q? 

860 

M.  7,  N.  8 

90 

C 

0 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

861 

M.  7,  N.  8 

85 

C 

-  10 

sw. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

862 

M.  7,  N.  8 

30 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

6.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

863 

M.  7,  N.  8 

35 

C 

-  35 

w. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

864 

M.  8,  N.  9 

C 

865 

M.  7,  N.  8 

120 

C 

-  40 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

818 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a.  Shell  pendants,  S.  4.  e. 

Peabody 

819 

820 

821 

Under  head,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  A.  4.  b. 

V_-Cll.ll  Ul  lUgt- 

822 

823 

824 

825 

To  R.  of  pelvis,  large  shell. 

826 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  6.  d,  G.  8.  a. 

B.M. 

827 

828 

829 

At  neck,  broken  natrolite  bead. 

Khartoum 

830 

831 

832 

In  pit.  Broken  pottery  lipstud.  Broken  natrolite  bead.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Ivory  pendant.  Ivory  point. 

Nairobi 

833 

834 

835 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  e,  2  pottery,  G.  15.  b,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  D.  8.  a. 

Oxford 

836 

Near  head,  4  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  c,  1  ivory,  A.  6.  c,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a. 

Khartoum 

837 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a  (PI.  LIV  A  4),  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell 

Khartoum 

838 

beads,  D.  5.  a. 

839 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

840 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

841 

842 

843 

844 

845 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

846 

847 

848 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a,  natrolite,  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b.  Near  feet,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  7.  c. 

Peabody 

849 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  broken,  2,  C.  9.  c.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  7 

Khartoum 

850 

(PI.  LVIII  A  4). 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  G.  2.  b,  D.  6.  a,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e  (PI.  XLII  A  3).  Ivory  pendant,  broken.  On 

Cambridge 

851 

R.  arm,  bone  armlet. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  quartz,  broken.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  H.  4.  b. 

Toronto 

852 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  1.  h. 

Nairobi 

853 

Under  chin,  piece  of  pierced  shell. 

854 

On  R.  leg,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  5. 

J  oronto 

On  R.  wrist,  bone  armlet. 

Oxford 

856 

857 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  c.  Near  body,  ivory  bracelet  fragments.  Shell  fragments. 

Khartoum 

858 

859 

860 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  Shell  fragments  behind  hips. 

Peabody 

861 

862 

863 

864 

865 

309 


Grave 
No. 

i)  i  c  //7  nfo 

L/ClUrV 

<ryn  i  in  ft 

LrltflCl 

Ol-tf y  ULC 

i~j  1 1 1  f  1 1 1  >  1 1 

fro  ft  J 
C  surf. 

Ctfl. 

Gt'QVQ 
Tvdp 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distiif- 

866 

M.  7,  N.  8 

25 

B 

+  40 

sw. 

M. 

P 

867 

M.  7,  N.  8 

60 

C 

-  15 

s. 

C. 

N 

868 

M.  7,  N.  8 

105 

C 

0 

9 

869 

M.  7,  N.  8 

60 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

870 

M.  7,  N.  8 

25 

B 

0 

s. 

F. 

P 

Broken  cows'  bones  in  grave. 

871 

M.  7,  N.  8 

130 

C 

0 

s. 

C. 

N 

872 

M.  7,  N.  8 

75 

C 

5 

w. 

6.  A.  10 

F. 

P 

873 

M.  7,  N.  8 

65 

B 

+  15 

sw. 

7.  A.  6 

F. 

P 

874 

M.  7,  N.  8 

90 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

o  tj 

M  7  N  8 

85 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

C. 

P 

876 

M.  7,  N.  8 

110 

C 

0 

s. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

877 

M.  7,  N.  8 

85 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

878 

M.  7,  N.  8 

70 

C 

-  25 

N. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

879 

M.  7,  N.  8 

75 

C 

-  30 

SW. 

8.  B.  6 

Ad. 

N 

880 

M.  7,  N.  8 

130 

C 

-  35 

s. 

6.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

881 

M.  7,  N.  8 

125 

B 

+  25 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

882 

M.  6,  N.  7 

105 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

883 

M.  6,  N.  7 

120 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

8.  - 

F. 

P 

884 

M.  6  N.  7 

140 

B 

SW. 

p 

p 

885 

M.  6,  N.  7 

145 

B 

+  40 

w. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

886 

N.  7,  O.  8 

110 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

887 

M.  6,  N.  7 

150 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

888 

M.  6,  N.  7 

130 

C 

5 

NE. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

P 

889 

M.  6,  N.  7 

135 

C 

-  10 

I.  a 

S. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

890 

M.  5,  N.  6 

110 

B 

+  60 

E. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

891 

M.  6,  N.  7 

180 

C 

-  25 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

892 

N.  6,  O.  7 

115 

B 

+  85 

SW. 

F. 

P 

893 

N.  6,  O.  7 

155 

C 

-  5 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

894 

M.  6,  N.  7 

140 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

895 

M.  7,  N.  8 

60 

C 

-  15 

I.  a 

s. 

9.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

896 

M.  6,  N.  7 

60 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

897 

M.  6,  N.  7 

75 

B 

+  20 

sw. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

898 

N.  6,  O.  7 

195 

B 

+  5 

sw. 

C. 

N 

Calf's  foot  under  head  and 

another  at  waist  as  if  held 

in  R  VinnH 

111  IV .    J  Kl  1  III . 

899 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  15 

sw. 

8.  -.  9 

F. 

N 

900 

O.  6,  P.  7 

140 

C 

-  10 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

901 

902 

O.  6,  P.  7 

135 

C 

-  10 

SW. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

903 

O.  6,  P.  7 

140 

C 

-  10 

w. 

7.  B 

M. 

P 

904 

O.  6  P.  7? 

100 

B 

4-   1  S 

w. 

8.  B 

p 

N 

905 

O.  6,  P.  7 

125 

B 

+  30 

w.? 

7.  - 

F. 

P 

906 

N.  6,  O.  7 

140 

B 

+  20 

sw. 

8.  - 

Ad.? 

P 

907 

M.  6,  N.  7 

225 

D 

70 

I.  b 

E. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

908 

O.  7,  P.  8 

150 

B 

+  5 

s.? 

Ad.? 

Q 

909 

O.  7,  P.  8 

125 

B 

+  15 

SW. 

Ad.? 

Q 

910 

O.  7,  P.  8 

120 

C 

0 

Lb 

S. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

911 

O.  6,  P.  7 

125 

C 

-  5 

w. 

7.  B.  2 

M. 

N 

Calf's  foot  in  grave. 

912 

N.  7,  O.  8 

125 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

Ad.? 

P 

913 

O.  7,  P.  8 

100 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  r 

F. 

N 

914 

O.  7,  P.  8 

85 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

6.  A.  9  a 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

915 

O.  7,  P.  8 

100 

B 

+  15 

SE. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

oOO 

Rf>7 

oOo 

''                                         r    ' "'       „  .  ,  , 
At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  t.  On  body,  quartz  lipstud,  unfinished. 

D.1V1. 

UAQ 
0O7 

0  /u 

©"71 
8/1 

0 12. 

0  15 

'  '                                             TTJU                 11-1-            JA/1UA              1        t!   11            A  n 

At  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  8.  a.  Under  breast,  1  natrohte  lipstud,  A.  4.  b.  At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  7 

Nairobi 

/Dl    T  WITT  A  1£\ 
(rl.  LVill  A  ZOJ. 

"  ■ . 

5  /3 

'  '             J        T      A      £    U      1       A      1          /T>1     T  rW                     XT  U 

At  mouth,  3  quartz  lipstuds:  2,  A.  6.  h,  1,  A.  3.  a  (PI.  LIV  A  1).  Near  breast,  bone  point. 

Cambridge 

0/0 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  F.  1.  d. 

Peabody 

O/l 

On  scapula,  natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  f. 

Khartoum 

0  /o 

At  L.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet  (fragments). 

Toronto 

879 

880 

0?$1 

00Z 

At  mouth,  4  pottery  lipstuds,  P.  2.  c.  At  waist,  O.P.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Nairobi 

«o  .-a 

At  mouth,  7  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  4  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  7.  b. 

Cambridge 

oor 
OoD 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  g,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite  beads, 

uxiord 

oou 

D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b. 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  On  L.  wrist,  2  ivory  bracelets. 

Nairobi 

887 

OOO 

' '                   „T1.            ..    ,     " '          ,  . 
At  mouth,  bone  lipstud,  P.  2.  b.  In  tilling,  natrolite  beads,  rl.  4.  b,  rl.  3.  c.  otone  implement,  1A.  g. 

Peabody 

oov 

At  moutn,  j  lipstuds.  J  maroie,  a.  o.  n,  4  pottery,  r.  5.  a,  u.  j.  o,  u.  z.  a,  ±>.  z.  i. 

uxiord 

oVU 

891 

At  necK,  beads:  o.t.  shell,  u.  o.  a,  natrolite,  rl.  J.  b,  1J.  z.  b.  At  waist,  u.xi.  sneii  beads,  u.  o.  a. 

Khartoum 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  r.  i.  b.  At  necK,  u.xi.  sneii  beads,  u.  I.  a.  z  sneu  pendants,  r.  s.  o  (rl.  Lvixi  A  to 

uxtord 

and  25).  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a. 

"  ■ 

QO/fl 

Near  head,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Cambridge 

873 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  c,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  armlet,  broken. 

Peabody 

oyo 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  I.e. 

Khartoum 

on"7 

sy  / 

oy» 

iNear  nead,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  x>.  i.  a.  At  necK,  Deads,  ij.t.  sneii,  u.  j.  a,  natroute,  l>.  j.  d,  xj.  z.  r,  l».  5.  i. 

V 

rvhartoum 

yuz 

y\)j 

'  "                     atui                  t-^                        ■      UAr\Tnunr\^:        c'  t\ 

At  head,  2  hpstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a.  At  waist,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  O.  6.  a,  taience,  O.  s.  a, 

Nairobi 

natrolite,  G.  6.  d,  G.  5.  b,  H.  3.  b.  At  hips,  small  piece  of  decorated  pottery. 

905 

906 

907 

Near  head,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  3,  C.  9.  c,  1,  G.  1.  b.  At  L.  wrist,  natrolite  bead,  G.  2.  e.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell 

Toronto 

908 

beads,  D.  6.  a. 

909 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  quartz,  broken. 

B.M. 

910 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  e,  D.  3.  e,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  c. 

Oxford 

911 

Near  chin,  8  lipstuds:  1  marble,  B.  2.  g,  4  natrolite,  A.  4.  c,  2  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c. 

Peabody 

912 

At  mouth,  3  natrolite  lipstuds:  A.  4.  a,  A.  3.  c,  A.  3.  a.  At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  7.  On  R.  wrist,  broken  bone 

Oxford 

913 

armlet. 

914 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  marble,  B.  2.  g,  1  marble,  A.  6.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

915 
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N 
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OJ 

R 
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IN 
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Qn 

B 
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IN 
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B 
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F 

JT . 

N 
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R 
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N 

IN 
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50 

B 
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F 
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925 

N.  7,  O.  8 

55 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

O  7  P  8 

85 

B 

7^   1  j 

W. 

AH 

AU. 

p 

927 

O.  1,  P.  8 

120 

C 

5 

N. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

928 

O.  7,  P.  8 

125 

C 

-  10 

W. 

9.  D.  10 

M. 

N 

Under  L.  thigh-bone,  foot  of 

a  calf.  Cow's  tail  behind 

head. 

929 

O.  7  P.  8 

95 

Q 

0 

cw 

0  vv . 

8  A    1  1 

O.  r\ .   1  1 

M 

1V1. 

N 

IN 

930 

O.  7-  P.  8 

80 

B 

+  25 

N. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

931 

O.  7,  P.  8 

35 

B 

+  55 

NE. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

P 

932 

O.  7  P.  8 

35 

B 

4-  SO 
\  ju 

W. 

s  r  11 
0.      1 1 

p 

N 

IN 

933 

O.  7  P.  8 

100 

Q 
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p 

N 

IN 
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M. 
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45 
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8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

938 
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N 
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60 

B 
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S. 
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p 
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75 
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IN 
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r 
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R 
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Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  7.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  c,  D.  3.  c,  D.  3.  f,  D.  4.  e,  H.  2.  b. 
At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  f.  In  filling,  1  quartz  lipstud,  broken. 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  10.  b,  C.  9.  b.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  b. 
At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  d,  D.  3.  b. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  1.  d. 

On  R.  upper  arm,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  b. 

At  head,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  2,  G.  12.  b,  2,  G.  1.  b. 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  1.  a,  C.  3.  b. 


At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d,  G.  3.  d. 
In  front  of  head,  natrolite  bead,  G.  2.  e. 

At  head,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  4.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  3.  b. 

At  head,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  A.  3.  b.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  G.  1.  d.  At  waist,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  5.  b, 
O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  1  (PI.  LVIII  B  11).  Round  ankles,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite, 
E.  5.  b. 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4  (PI.  LVIII  A  34).  Fragment 
of  pottery. 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  b.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b.  At  waist,  O.E. 

shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  feet,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 
At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a. 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

At  mouth,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  3,  C.  9.  c,  1,  C.  9.  d,  1,  C.  4.  b,  1,  C.  3.  b. 
See  Chapter  II. 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  G.  4.  a,  G.  3.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  L.  4.  b. 
See  Chapter  II. 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  c.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  natrolite,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  b.  At  head, 
pottery  earstud.  On  L.  wrist,  6  ivory  bracelets. 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3-6.  a. 

At  mouth,  lipstud  (removed  in  position  and  cannot  be  traced). 
Under  head,  4  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  G.  13.  b,  3  pottery,  G.  8.  a. 
Under  head,  natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  b. 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  d.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  L.  5.  b,  G.  3.  d. 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  C.  4.  a.  Over  head,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b. 
At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b. 
At  mouth,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  b.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3-6.  a. 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a,  natrolite,  D.  2.  f,  D.  3.  f,  D.  3.  b.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a. 
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110 

C 

-  40 

NE. 

8.  D.  9 

M. 

N? 

972 

O.  6,  P.  7 

75 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

9.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

973 

O.  6,  P.  7? 

125 

C 

-  50 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

974 

O.  6,  P.  7 

110 

C 

-  30 

W. 

8.  B.  10  r 

F. 

N 

975 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  25 

s. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

P? 

976 

N.  6,  O.  7 

145 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

F. 

P? 

977 

M.  6,  N.  7 

230 

C 

-  65 

SW. 

Ad. 

N 

978 

N.  6,  O.  7 

190 

C 

5 

NW. 

7.  A.  3 

Ad. 

N 

979 

N.  6,  O.  7 

230 

C 

-  45 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

980 

N.  6,  O.  7 

225 

C 

-  30 

NW. 

9.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

(c.  22  yrs.) 

981 

N.  6,  O.  7 

85 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

982 

N.  6,  O.  7 

100 

C 

0 

S. 

8.B.  10  r 

M. 

N 

983 

N.  6,  O.  7 

125 

c 

-  20 

s. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

984 

N.  6,  O.  7 

130 

B 

+  20 

SE. 

8.  B.  9 

M? 

P 

985 

N.  6,  O.  7 

170 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  r 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

986 

N.  6,  O.  7 

145 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N? 

987 

N.  6,  O.  7 

175 

C 

-  20 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

988 

O.  6,  P.  7 

210 

c 

-  55 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

989 

M.  6,  N.  7 

190 

B 

0 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

990 

M.  6,  N.  7 

135 

C 

0 

s. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

991 

M.  6,  N.  7 

100 

C 

-  10 

NNW. 

Ad. 

P 

992 

N.  6,  O.  7 

225 

C 

-  15 

W. 

F.? 

N? 

993 

M.  5,  N.  6 

65 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

994 

M.  5,  N.  6 

65 

B 

0 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

Three    lower    incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

995 

M.  5,  N.  6 

65 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

F. 

P 

996 

N.  6,  O.  7 

150 

B 

+  70 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

997 

M.  5,  N.  6 

75 

C 

-  25 

SW. 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

998 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

6.  A.  9  a 

Ad. 

P 

999 

K.  10,  L.  11 

110 

C 

-  40 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1000 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

D 

I.  a 

w. 

F. 

N 

1001 

N.  6,  O.  7 

105 

C 

0 

N. 

7.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1002 

M.  6,  N.  7 

235 

D 

-  70 

S. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

1003 

N.  6,  O.  7 

140 

B 

+  70 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(c.  8  yrs.) 

1004 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  50 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1005 

N.  6,  O.  7 

165 

B 

+  45 

SW 

7.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1006 

N.  6,  O.  7 

150 

B 

+  55 

w. 

R? 

P 

1007 

N.  6,  O.  7 

155 

B 

+  50 

E. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

P 

1008 

N.  6,  O.  7 

170 

B 

+  40 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

P 

1009 

K.  10,  L.  11 

190 

D 

90 

I.  a 

E. 

9.  D.  10 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

(c.  18  yrs.) 

Cow's  tail  to  L.  of  head. 

Cow's  foot  to  L.  of  thighs. 

1010 

O.  6,  P.  7 

110 

C 

-  30 

SE. 

7.  A.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1011 

O.  6,  P.  7 

110 

C 

-  20 

E. 

8.  D.  3 

Ad. 

P 

1012 

O.  6,  P.  7 

130 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

8.  D.  3 

M.? 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1013 

O.  6,  P.  7 

140 

C 

-  10 

SW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

P 

1014 

O.  6,  P.  7 

170 

c 

-  45 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

P 

1015 

O.  6,  P.  7 

215 

D 

-105 

w. 

8.  B.  9 

Ad. 

P 

1016 

O.  6,  P.  7 

205 

D 

-  90 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

P 

314 


Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

964 

965 

966 

At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  30). 

Nairobi 

967 

968 

Under  head,  broken  natrolite  bead.  Bone  pendant. 

Cambridge 

969 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  F.  1.  d.  At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  3.  e,  D.  4.  e,  O.E.  shell,  D.  3-6.  a.  At  waist, 

970 

O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  2.  a,  D.  5.  a. 

971 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  c. 

Cambridge 

972 

973 

Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  A.  1.  b. 

Toronto 

974 

975 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  a,  B.  2.  f,  C.  9.  a. 

B.M. 

976 

See  Chapter  II. 

U.C. 

977 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  15.  a.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  3.  b,  1  ivory,  A.  3.  b,  1  ivory,  A.  3.  a. 

Khartoum 

978 

979 

980 

At  neck  and  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a. 

Cambridge 

981 

982 

983 

On  breast,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  7  (PI.  LVIII  A  19). 

Cambridge 

984 

See  Chapter  II. 

B.M. 

985 

986 

At  mouth,  6  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

Khartoum 

987 

988 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  3.  b. 

Nairobi 

989 

990 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  A.  6.  b. 

Peabody 

991 

At  mouth,  broken  quartz  lipstud. 

Toronto 

992 

993 

See  Chapter  II. 

Oxford 

994 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  3.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  b. 

Cambridge 

995 

996 

997 

Near  head,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  a. 

Oxford 

998 

999 

1000 

1001 

Fallen  from  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a  (PI.  LIV  A  7). 

Khartoum 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  a. 

Khartoum 

1006 

IUU  / 

1008 

See  Chapter  II. 

Toronto 

1009 

1010 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  f,  D.  3.  e,  E.  3.  b,  D.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

1011 

In  filling,  5  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  1.  a,  3  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c. 

Nairobi 

1012 

1013 

1014 

At  mouth,  3  quartz  lipstuds:  G.  3.  c. 

B.M. 

1015 

1016 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

• 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 



Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1017 

O.  6,  P.  7 

C 

0 

1 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1018 

O.  6,  P.  7 

175 

D 

-  75 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

(c.  23  yrs.) 

1019 

M.  5,  N.  6 

135 

B 

+  35 

w. 

7.  A.  10 

F.? 

N 

1020 

M.  5,  N.  6 

155 

B 

+  35 

w. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1021 

N.  7,  O.  8 

60 

B 

+  15 

w. 

F. 

P 

1022 

N.  6,  O.  7 

120 

B 

+  80 

w. 

8.  B.  10  r 

M. 

N 

1023 

N.  6,  O.  7 

117 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

1024 

O.  7,  P.  8 

120 

C 

—  20 

SE. 

8.  -.  9 

F. 

P 

1025 

O.  7,  P.  8 

135 

C 

—  35 

NE. 

8.  D.  9 

P 

1026 

N.  7,  O.  8 

130 

D 

—  70 

? 

1027 

Not  a  grave. 

1028 

O.  7,  P.  8 

140 

C 

—  60 

I.  a 

SE. 

C. 

N 

(10-12  yrs.) 

1029 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  50 

Cow  &  dog 

1030 

M.  6,  N.  7 

30 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

F. 

P 

Upper  and  lower  central  in- 

cisors extracted. 

1031 

O.  7,  P.  8 

105 

C 

Ad. 

Q 

1032 

M.  6,  N.  7 

85 

C 

—  45 

NW. 

C. 

N 

1033 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  45 

W. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1034 

O.  6,  P.  7 

105 

C 

—  10 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

1035 

N.  6,  O.  7 

190 

B 

+  30 

SW. 

8.  A.  10  b 

M. 

N 

1036 

N.  6,  O.  7 

160 

B 

+  40 

w. 

9.  A.  10 

M. 

P 

1037 

N.  6,  O.  7 

165 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

8.  D.  9 

Ad. 

P 

1038 

M.  6,  N.  7 

40 

B 

+  70 

N. 

8.  A 

M. 

P 

1039 

N.  6,  O.  7 

175 

B 

+  40 

E. 

7.  A.  8 

M. 

P 

1040 

N.  6,  O.  7 

190 

B 

+  30 

SW. 

7.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1041 

N.  6,  O.  7 

165 

B 

+  50 

W. 

8.  A.  10 

Ad. 

P 

1042 

M.  6,  N.  7 

150 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

Ad. 

P 

1043 

N.  6,  O.  7 

200 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1044 

M.  6,  N.  7 

170 

B 

+  10 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

P 

1045 

O.  6,  P.  7 

130 

C 

—  20 

SE. 

8.  B.  1 

9 

N 

1046 

M.  6,  N.  7 

115 

C 

—  15 

S. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

1047 

N.  6,  O.  7 

145 

B 

+  70 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1048 

N.  6,  O.  7 

175 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

1049 

N.  6,  O.  7 

200 

B 

+  10 

SW. 

8.  B.  10  b 

M. 

P 

1050 

N.  6,  O.  7 

240 

C 

—  35 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1051 

M.  6,  N.  7 

55 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(6-8  yrs.) 

1052 

O.  6,  P.  7 

230 

D 

-110 

SW. 

8.  C.  17 

? 

N 

At  back  of  head  and  mixed 

with  ivory  fragments  was 

some  red  pigment. 

1053 

N.  6,  O.  7 

215 

C 

—  20 

N. 

F. 

P 

1054 

O.  6,  P.  7 

140 

C 

-  40 

E. 

8.  A.  8 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1055 

M.  6,  N.  7 

150 

C 

-  30 

NE. 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

IUjO 

V^.  D,  r.  / 

T-v 
1  i 

c 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

1057 

N.  6,  O.  7 

260 

C 

-  55 

w. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

C. 

N 

1058 

O.  6,  P.  7 

255 

D 

-105 

NW. 

9.  B.  8 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1059 

O.  6,  P.  7 

260 

D 

-100 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

1060 

O.  6,  P.  7 

180 

D 

-  75 

SW. 

8.  B.  1 

M. 

N 

1061 

N.  6,  O.  7 

170 

Ad. 

Q 

Removed  before  recording. 

1062 

N.  6,  O.  7 

260 

C 

-  50 

I.  b 

w. 

8.  B.  10  b 

M. 

N 

1063 

M.  5,  N.  6 

100 

B 

+  10 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1064 

M.  5,  N.  6 

90 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 
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(Jbj6CtS 

Wiwi'6  scut 

\jl  CI  V6 
JVC. 

1017 

1018 

uiiucr  iitau,  z  quartz  iipsiuus,  kj.  *t.  a. 

Peabody 

1U1V 

1020 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  a. 

Khartoum 

1021 

At  month    rw~\f tprv  linctnH    KrolrAn      At  n^r"lr         Th    cVh^II  KatHc  a 
m  iiiuuui,  uulici y  iij»miki,  uiuft.cn.    r\i  iilln,  W.C.  milii  UtaUo,  1-/.  D.  a. 

Nairobi 

At  mouth,  6  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c. 

Khartoum 

1023 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  5.  a,  H.  6.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4. 

1024 

1025 

In  pit.  Many  potsherds. 

1026 

In  pit.  Potsherds,  clay  figurine,  quartz  bead,  from  A  soil.  Many  sherds,  lipstuds,  and  a  stone  rubber  VIII.  H.  f, 

1027 

from  B  soil.  Potsherds,  beads,  broken  points,  &c,  from  C  soil. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  d. 

Toronto 

1028 

1029 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  B.  3.  a.  On  L.  side  of  face,  potsherd. 

Khartoum 

1030 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a.  In  filling,  shell  ornament,  P.  f.  1  (?),  broken. 

Peabody 

1031 

Fallen  from  mouth,  1  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  b.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

1032 

At  mouth,  6  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  d,  2  ivory,  A.  6.  f,  1  bone,  A.  6.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  b,  1  quartz,  broken. 

Nairobi 

1033 

Fallen  from  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b,  3  pottery,  C.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

1034 

1035 

1036 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a,  D.  5.  a,  natrolite,  D.  2-4.  b,  G.  3.  e.  In  filling,  broken  shell  pendant. 

Khartoum 

1037 

1038 

At  neck,  broken  pottery  lipstud.  In  filling,  broken  piece  of  shell. 

1039 

rvi  ucck,  yj.c  snen  Deaus,  u.  o.  a. 

Peabody 

lUlU 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

1041 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  6.  h,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  b. 

Oxford 

1042 

Fallen  from  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  8.  b,  G.  15.  e. 

Nairobi 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  b.  In  filling,  unfinished  O.E.  shell  bead.  Broken  shell  ornament,  P.  f.  1. 

Khartoum 

1047 

1048 

1050 

1051 

1UJ1 

l.  dim,  iiagincius  ui  y  ivory  Draceicis  vceninu  neau,  wun  oraceicis,  were  signs  01  reu  ocnre^. 

rNallUDl 

1053 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  g,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  a. 

B.M. 

1054 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  E.  1.  a,  2  pottery,  B.  2.  f,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a.  At  neck  and  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads, 

Oxford 

1055 

D.  6.  a. 

At  neck,  natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  e. 

Cambridge 

1056 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  7.  c. 

Peabody 

1057 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  b. 

Toronto 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  3.  c,  G.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

1062 

1063 

At  mouth,  green  stone  lipstud,  I.  a  (PI.  LIV  B  17). 

Khartoum 

1064 
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1065 

M.  5,  N.  6 

80 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.  A 

M. 

P 

Ad. 

Q 

1066 

M.  5,  N.  6 

120 

B 

0 

W. 

8.  B.  10  r 

F. 

N 

1067 

M.  5,  N.  6 

85 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

Ad. 

Q 

1068 

M.  5,  N.  6 

80 

B 

+  65 

sw. 

F. 

P 

1069 

N.  5,  O.  6 

200 

B 

+  20 

s. 

M. 

P 

1070 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

1071 

N.  5,  O.  6 

160 

B 

+  45 

N. 

F. 

P 

1072 

M.  5,  N.  6 

130 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

9.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(c.  6  yrs.) 

1073 

M.  5,  N.  6 

1 10 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

N 

Animal's  foot  near  pelvis. 

1074 

N.  5,  O.  6 

170 

B 

+  45 

SW. 

8.  C.  15 

M. 

N 

1075 

M.  5,  N.  6 

125 

B 

+  20 

NE. 

8.  B.  10  b 

F. 

N 

1076 

M.  5,  N.  6 

140 

B 

+  50 

W. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

1077 

N.  5,  O.  6 

165 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

7.  B.  6 

M. 

N 

1078 

N.  5,  O.  6 

170 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

1079 

N.  5,  O.  6 

190 

B 

+  40 

w. 

6.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1080 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1081 

N.  5,  O.  6 

200 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

F. 

N 

SW. 

C. 

(Im.  16-20 

yrs.) 

1082 

N.  5,  O.  6? 

170 

B 

+  30 

SW. 

9.  A.  10 

F. 

P 

1083 

M.  6,  N.  6? 

180 

B 

+  30 

E. 

7.  B.  4 

F. 

N 

1084 

N.  5,  O.  6 

205 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1085 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  25 

S. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1086 

N.  5,  O.  6 

150 

B 

+  50 

w. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M.? 

N 

1087 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

P 

1088 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  40 

E. 

6.  A.  10 

M. 

P 

(16-18  yrs.) 

1089 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

7.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

S. 

M. 

P 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

1090 

N.  5,  O.  6 

215 

B 

+  10 

E. 

8.  A.  4 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1091 

M.  5,  N.  6 

175 

C 

0 

W. 

8.  B.  10  b 

F. 

N 

1092 

N.  5,  O.  6 

240 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

Two  gallstones  in  abdomen. 

1093 

N.  5,  O.  6 

245 

C 

-  25 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1094 

N.  5,  O.  6 

210 

C 

-  5 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1095 

M.  5,  N.  6 

200 

B 

+  35 

W. 

M. 

N 

1096 

O.  5,  P.  6 

70 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

1097 

1> .  J,  \J.  u 

c 

1  n 

IN  w . 

7    A  6 

r . 

in 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1098 

O.  5,  P.  6 

180 

C 

-  50 

w. 

6.  D.  3 

M. 

N 

1099 

O.  5,  P.  6 

175 

c 

-  65 

NW. 

7.  B.  8 

F. 

N 

1100 

O.  5,  P.  6 

110 

c 

30 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

1101 

N.  5,  O.  6 

245 

c 

-  30 

I.  b 

NW. 

7.  B.  10 

M. 

N 

1102 

N.  5,  O.  6 

240 

c 

-  25 

W. 

9.  A.  10 

? 

N 

1103 

M.  5,  N.  6 

180 

B 

0 

w. 

8.  A.  101 

Ad. 

P 

1104 

M.  5,  N.  6 

200 

C 

-  45 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

1105 

N.  5,  O.  6 

235 

c 

-  35 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1106 

N.  5,  O.  6 

230 

c 

-  20 

NE. 

7.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

1107 

O.  5,  P.  6 

190 

D 

-  70 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

P 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

i 

Pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  b.  Position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

1  AAA 

On  breast  of  B,  a  broken  bone  point. 

Khartoum 

1  HAT 

At  head,  5  lipstudsi  2  pottery,  r.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  O.  1.  a,  1  pottery,      9.  c,  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  d.  On  L.  torearm, 

"eabody 

iuoo 

2  ivory  bracelets.  On  R.  forearm,  bone  bracelet. 

■ 1 

1  AAO 

Stone  Jipstud,  A.  4.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

Cambridge 

i  H7n 
iu  /u 

At  mouth,  marble  lipstud,  A.  4.  d,  broken. 

Nairobi 

1 A71 
1U  / 1 

/\l  neau  01  /\,  z  npsiuus.  i  riiarDic,  v_-.  i.  a,  i  quartz,      j.  c. 

dvfr\rr\ 

v/xiorci 

107? 
1U  /z 

1073 

v-/.x_..  snen  oeaus,  n.  o.  a.  .rosiiioii  noi  rccorucu. 

1U  /*t 

Above  R.  elbow,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  e,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Cambridge 

1076 

1077 

_   .  " ' 

1ft7» 
1U  /o 

/\i  mouin,  z  npsiuus.  i  nauuiiie,  d.  /.  a,  i  cjuaiiz,  o.  h-.  a. 

.Paris 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  8.  b. 

Khartoum 

i  nan 

At  head  of  A,  3  Quartz  lipstuds:  1,  A.  1.  a,  1,  B.  2.  e,  1,  broken.  At  head  of  B,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  b, 

Nairobi 

1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Fallen  from  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  a. 

B.M. 

1082 

1083 

1084 

On  L.  upper  arm,  1  ivory  bracelet.  On  L.  wrist,  3  ivory  bracelets.  At  R.  elbow,  1  ivory  bracelet. 

Oxford 

1085 

At  t-»-\/-\i  t  + Vi    ^}  lli-\cti  i  A  c  •   1   n  o  1 1  t*a     A     t-\    h     1   r\f~ttt<*r\r    C~~*    1    c     CI  n  l"\r\H\/    KpqHc  •               chf*ll           S    Q    r\^tvr\\itp>  fourth 

/\l  mourn,  z  npsiuus.  i  naironie,  /\.  o.  n,  1  puuciy,      i.  c        uuuy,  ueaus.  v-/.i-.  micii,  yj.  o.  a,  nauuiiie,  luugn 

1  UI  UIUU 

IUOO 

and  unfinished. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  3.  a,  1  pottery,  Cr.  i.  b. 

rcaDUuy 

lUoo 

At  moutn  ot  x>,  3  pottery  npsiuus.  i,  r.  l.  a,  z,  i^.  j.  d.  /\i  neaa  oi      ponery  npsiuu,      j.  u. 

l^allODI 

i  nan 

At  right  side  of  jaw,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  C.  3.  a.  1  natrolite  earstud.  At  nose,  stone  pin,  C.  I.e.  At  neck  and 

Khartoum 

1091 

waist,  natrolite  beads,  L.  3.  d,  L.  3.  e  (PI.  XLIII  B  1). 

Natrolite  lipstud,  C.  3.  c.  Position  not  recorded.  Under  head,  bone  point. 

rcdouuy 

1U7J 

At  mouth,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  A.  6.  h.  Under  head,  natrolite  bead,  H.  4.  b,  showing  signs  of  stain  from  red 

Khartoum 

ochre. 

„     ■ ' 

t~\       1                                             1                 i     \7TTT      r»  „ 

On  legs,  stone  implement,  VIII.  B.  c. 

Cambridge 

1097 

1098 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a,  natrolite,  D.  3.  d,  D.  3.  f,  D.  3.  b,  H.  2.  b  (PI.  XLII  A  5). 

Peabody 

1099 

1100 

1101 

Fallen  from  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Peabody 

1102 

1103 

1104 

Under  chin,  ivory  lipstud,  A.  6.  h  (PI.  LIV  A  2). 

Khartoum 

1105 

1106 

1107 
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Gr  e 
No. 

Slnunrp 

Lsl&lLlflLt 

r\£>  IrtVi} 
UfzlUYV 

<y  }•  i~\  nil /i 
gf  Ulttlll 

oltf  J  utc 

CJtftm 

Sti'QtlllYl 

/")/ c  t  n  tiro 
jr  urn 

C.  surf. 
Ctrl. 

Grave 

Tvne 

Orient 'a~ 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

1108 

O.  5,  P.  6 

190 

B 

+  15 

s. 

7.  B 

M. 

N 

1109 

N.  5,  O.  6 

240 

C 

-  25 

w. 

M. 

N 

? 

Ad. 

1110 

N.  5,  O.  6 

230 

C 

-  15 

I.  b 

N. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

P 

1111 

N.  5,  O.  6 

240 

C 

-  25 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

(16-18  yrs.) 

1112 

N.  5,  O.  6 

250 

c 

-  35 

N. 

M. 

N? 

1113 

N.  5,  O.  6 

260 

c 

-  35 

SW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

1114 

N.  5,  O.  6 

160 

B 

+  60 

E. 

M. 

N 

1115 

M.  7,  N.  8 

80 

C 

0 

NE. 

C. 

N 

(10-12  yrs.) 

1116 

N.  5,  O.  6 

265 

C 

-  60 

I.  b 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1117 

O.  5,  P.  6 

170 

B 

+  30 

SW.? 

Ad. 

P 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

P 

1118 

O.  5,  P.  6 

210 

C 

5 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1119 

O.  5,  P.  6 

185 

D 

-  85 

III.  a 

S. 

2.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

1120 

O.  5,  P.  6 

120 

C 

-  10 

SE. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

1121 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

M. 

P 

1122 

O.  5,  P.  6 

180 

B 

+  25 

SE. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

Buccal  surface  in  mandible 

filed  down. 

1123 

O.  5,  P.  6 

180 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1124 

O.  5,  P.  6 

235 

D 

-110 

III.  b 

NE. 

2.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

1125 

M.  6,  N.  7 

70 

C 

-  10 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1126 

O.  5,  P.  6 

230 

D 

-  75 

I.  b 

W. 

9.  A.  5? 

F. 

N 

Cow's   foot   on   L.  wrist. 

Cow's  foot  in  R.  hand. 

1127 

O.  5,  P.  6 

260 

D 

-  85 

w. 

8.  C.  15 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

C. 

tracted. 

(4-5  yrs.) 

1128 

O.  5,  P.  6 

255 

D 

-  90 

NW. 

C. 

P 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1129 

O.  5,  P.  6 

280 

D 

-  90 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1130 

O.  7,  P.  8 

115 

C 

-  35 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1131 

N.  7,  O.  8 

20 

C 

-  35 

NW. 

F.? 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1132 

O.  5,  P.  6 

90 

C 

-  20 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

, . 

1133 

O.  5,  P.  6 

140 

C 

-  35 

NW. 

5.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1134 

O.  5,  P.  6 

250 

C 

-  60 

W. 

C. 

P 

(5-6  yrs.) 

1135 

O.  5,  P.  6 

230 

D 

-  75 

I.  b 

NE. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1136 

O.  5,  P.  6 

180 

C 

-  20 

NE. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

1137 

O.  5,  P.  6 

285 

D 

-  95 

SW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

1138 

O.  5,  P.  6 

70 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1139 

N.  7,  O.  8 

100 

C 

-  40 

SW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

P 

1140 

O.  5,  P.  6 

260 

C 

-  55 

I.  b 

s. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1141 

O.  5,  P.  6 

200 

C 

-  65 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

1142 

N.  5,  O.  6 

170 

B 

+  40 

s. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

(12-18  yrs.) 

1143 

N.  5,  O.  6 

170 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

6.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

1144 

N.  5,  O.  6 

170 

B 

+  45 

I.  b 

NW. 

7.  A.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1145 

O.  5,  P.  6 

120 

B 

+  35 

W. 

Cow 

P 

1146 

M.  5,  N.  6 

120 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

6.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1147 

M.  5,  N.  6 

150 

B 

+  10 

I.  c 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1148 

N.  5,  O.  6 

B 

SW. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

? 

P 

1149 

O.  5,  P.  6 

30 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

Cow's  feet  on  pelvis  and  be- 

tween thighs.  At  R.  foot 

a  calf's  foot. 

1150 

O.  5,  P.  6 

80 

C 

-  20 

NW. 

C. 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

Under  R.  elbow,  stone  implement,  VIII.  B.  c. 

Nairobi 

1108 

i  1 09 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

1110 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  7.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3-5.  b  (PI.  XLIII  A  3). 

Oxford 

1111 

1112 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  b,  2  pottery,  G.  3.  b.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  bead,  D.  4.  a. 

Oxford 

1113 

1114 

1115 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  b  (PI.  XLIII  B  9). 

Paris 

1116 

1117 

1118 

See  Chapter  II. 

1119 

1120 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  H.  3.  e. 

Khartoum 

1121 

Under  head  6  linstnds*  1  marble  A  4  c  3  noftprv  P  9  a   1  nnttprv  (~r  1  p  1  notterv  broken 

B.M. 

1122 

1123 

1124 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  B.  a.  3. 

Oxford 

1125 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  d,  D.  4.  d.  Round  L.  thigh,  O.E.  shell  beads,  rough,  no  type.  At  R.  ear,  green- 

Toronto 

1126 

stone  earstud. 

1127 

1128 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b.  Natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e. 

Khartoum 

1129 

1130 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

1131 

1132 

1133 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  b.  At  head,  2  shell  pendants:  P.  s.  6,  P.  s.  5  (PI.  LVIII  A  35). 

Oxford 

1134 

1135 

1136 

1137 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  d. 

1138 

At  head,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  d,  1  pottery,  B.  7.  b.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a, 

Peabody 

1139 

D.  6.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4.  Fragment  of  shell.  Fragment  of  ivory.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a, 

D.  6.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  4  ivory  bracelets. 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  1,  F.  1.  a,  1,  broken.  Through  top  of  L.  ear,  bone  pin. 

Oxford 

1140 

1141 

At  neck  and  waist,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4-6.  a,  natrolite,  H.  5.  b.  In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b,  1  natro- 

Peabody 

1142 

lite,  A.  3.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  chalcedony,  broken. 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a. 

Nairobi 

1143 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  A.  4.  c.  In  filling,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

1144 

1145 

1146 

1147 

1148 

At  L.  forearm,  stone  implement,  VIII.  B.  d.  On  pelvis,  base  of  large  pot. 

Nairobi 

1149 

1150 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1151 

N.  5,  O.  6 

25 

c 

—  25 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisor's  PYtrnrfpd 

1152 

N.  5,  O.  6 

210 

B 

+  5 

I.  b 

SW. 

6.  A.  3 

F. 

N 

1153 

N.  5,  O.  6 

210 

C 

5 

I.  a 

W. 

7.  B.  10? 

F. 

P 

NW. 

8.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

1154 

N.  5,  O.  6 

250 

C 

-  45 

I.  c 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1155 

N.  5,  O.  6 

250 

C 

-  45 

L  a 

N. 

7.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

1156 

N.  5,  O.  6 

190 

B 

+  15 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

1157 

M.  5,  N.  6 

220 

B 

+  20 

I.  a 

w. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1158 

M.  5,  N.  6 

90 

B 

+  55 

I.  b 

w. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

1159 

M.  5,  N.  6 

130 

B 

+  50 

I.  b 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

F.? 

N 

1160 

M.  5,  N.  6 

160 

B 

+  25 

I.  a 

w. 

7.  B.  ? 

M. 

P 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1161 

M.  5,  N.  6 

170 

B 

+  5 

I.  a 

w. 

8.  B.  10  r 

C. 

N 

(10-12  yrs.) 

1162 

M.  5,  N.  6 

140 

B 

+  55 

SW. 

C. 

N 

1163 

M.  5,  N.  6 

150 

B 

+  15 

I.  a? 

w. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

P 

w. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

P 

1164 

M.  5,  N.  6 

100 

B 

+  50 

I.  b 

E. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1165 

O.  5,  P.  6 

130 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

8.  B.  6 

Ad. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1166 

N.  5,  O.  6 

155 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

1167 

M.  5,  N.  6 

205 

C 

-  10 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  A.  8 

F. 

N 

1168 

M.  5,  N.  6 

170 

B 

+  15 

I.  d 

SW. 

6.  A.  1 1 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1169 

M.  5,  N.  6 

180 

B 

+  15 

SW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

(18  yrs.) 

1170 

M.  5,  N.  6 

180 

B 

+  5 

s. 

9.  B.  8 

F. 

N 

1171 

M.  5,  N.  6 

175 

B 

+  15 

I.  a 

SW. 

F. 

N 

1172 

M.  5,  N.  6 

165 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

6.  A.  11? 

Im. 

P 

1173 

M.  5,  N.  6 

190 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  A.  11  r 

M. 

P 

1174 

N.  5,  O.  6 

225 

C 

-  15 

Cows 

1175 

N.  5,  O.  6 

215 

C 

-  15 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  D.  17? 

Ad. 

N? 

1176 

O.  7,  P.  8 

120 

C 

-  35 

SW. 

6.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

1177 

O.  6,  P.  7 

100 

B 

+  5 

w. 

Im. 

P 

SW. 

8.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

1178 

N.  5,  O.  6 

225 

C 

—  5 

s. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

P 

NW. 

8.  C.  11? 

M. 

P 

IN.  5,  (J.  6 

180 

B 

+  35 

SE. 

Ad. 

N 

1 1  ?» 

U  11  i»i> 

IN.  J,  D 

i  j 
a 

+  30 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

n  Hon 

llol 

IN.  j,  U.  o 

250 

c 

—  50 

I.  c 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

118? 

rN .  j,  \j .  o 

zuu 

—  20 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1  1  Q1 
118.5 

XT     C     /"\  s 

N.  5,  (J.  6 

200 

C 

-  20 

S. 

C. 

N 

(c.  5-6  yrs.) 

1184 

N.  5,  O.  6 

205 

B 

+  15 

I.  b 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

I.  b 

SE. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1185 

N.  5,  O.  6 

160 

B 

IN  w . 

c. 

Q 

1186 

O.  5,  P.  6 

200 

B 

+  10 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

(16-20  yrs.) 

1187 

O.  5,  P.  6 

210 

B 

0 

N. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

N 

1188 

O.  5,  P.  6 

210 

D 

-  80 

SE. 

8.  A.  9 

C. 

N 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1189 

M.  5,  N.  6 

120 

B 

+  20 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1190 

M.  5,  N.  6 

90 

B 

+  50 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1191 

M.  5,  N.  6 

110 

B 

+  5 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

Im. 

N 

(18-20  yrs.) 

1192 

M.  5,  N.  6 

90 

B 

+  65 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

1151 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  C.  9.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c. 

Khartoum 

1152 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  3  marble,  A.  6.  h,  1  marble,  A.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  12.  c. 

Toronto 

1153 

I15'l 

oee  Cnapter  11. 

Khartoum 

1155 

1156 

1157 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b.  Under  head,  9  natrolite  pendants,  P.  a.  2  (PI.  XLIII  B  12). 

Khartoum 

1158 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  1.  d. 

Peabody 

1159 

At  waist  oi  d,  u.fc,.  sneii  Deads,  u.  o.  a,  t.  o.  a.  under  nead  ot  u,  natrolite  Deads,  ti.  z.  t>,  (J.t.  sneii  beads,  u.  j.  a. 

Uxiord 

1IOU 

1161 

1162 

At  mouth  of  A,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  C.  1.  b,  2,  F.  2.  a,  1,  C.  3.  b,  broken.  Under  head  of  B,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery, 

Oxford 

1163 

broken,  1  quartz,  broken  and  reused. 

1164 

1165 

1166 

At  neck,  ivory  pendant. 

Toronto 

1167 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  c,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  c.  At  waist,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  a. 

Cambridge 

1  "1  /ZQ 
llO© 

At  neck,  broken  natrolite  bead,  G.  2.  e. 

Khartoum 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

Fallen  from  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  B.  5.  a. 

Nairobi 

1175 

1176 

In  filling,  ivory  pin. 

Khartoum 

1177 

At  neck  of  B,  natrolite  beads,  G.  1.  d,  G.  2.  d,  D.  2.  b,  D.  4.  b,  D.  5.  b.  18  natrolite  pendants,  15,  P.  a.  3,  2,  P.  a.  2, 

Peabody 

1178 

i,  a  .  a.  t  ^n,  .^lii  /\  etj.        eacn  arm  ui  15,  ail  ivory  Diaceiei. 

1179 

A  +  tVI/"\i  if"  ri      1  f\o.+ 1 jirir  Imctnnp     TJ     0     1"\       In   fillmrr     Kponc  •   11  Th     Pnpll     Tl     A     Q     niti"Alitp     Tl     n  n 

rvi  iiiuuui,  z  puiiery  npsiuus,  15.  z.  0.  in  lining,  Dcaus.  kj.c.  sneu,  lj.  0.  a,  iiaiiuiiic,  lj.  u.  u. 

Khartoum 

1 180 

1  lou 

1181 

rVl  IIK'UUI,  UallUllie  lipMUU,  13.  Z.  U.    /\t  WalSl,  w.C  SUCH  UCaUo,  LJ .  J.  a. 

\C  norlni ir*n 

IVIlallUUlII 

IIS? 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  H.  3.  b. 

Peabody 

1183 

At  mouth  of  A,  5  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  quartz,  broken,  1  pottery,  F.  2i  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery, 

Nairobi 

1  1  it  fl 

11<V4 

B.  5.  c.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  5.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6. 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  2  potsherds. 

Khartoum 

1185 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  B.  2.  g. 

Khartoum 

1186 

1187 

At  mouth,  ivory  lipstud,  A.  6.  d. 

B.M. 

1188 

1189 

Under  R.  hand,  natrolite  lipstud,  C.  3.  c.  At  neck,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  5  (PI.  LVIII  B  3). 

Cambridge 

1190 

Fallen  from  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  b.  Natrolite  earstud. 

Cambridge 

1191 

In  filling,  broken  pottery  lipstud.  Ivory  pin.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4.  Piece  of  shell.  O.E.  shell  bead,  D.  5.  a. 

Cambridge 

1192 
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Grave 
No. 

c 

OQUQK€ 

below 
grow  id 

ctri. 

Ljlful  lift  I 

ft  i  c  tftmf*o 
UldlUHL  t 

from 
C.  surf, 
cm . 

Gra  e 
lype 

1  iC  III  H 

±JIAI  III! 

nttitii/ip 

It  l  1 1 1  ttnc 

S€X 

Distur- 
bance 

j\€morKs 

1193 

O.  7,  P.  8 

135 

D 

-  95 

F. 

N 

Cow's   foot   in   R.  hand. 

Cow's    foot    on  pelvis. 

Cow's  foot  between  knees. 

Cow's  tail  on  edge  of  grave. 

1194 

N.  5,  O.  6 

220 

C 

-  10 

sw. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1195 

O.  6,  P.  7 

190 

B 

+  25 

sw. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

P 

SE. 

M. 

P 

1196 

M.  5,  N.  6 

90 

B 

+  30 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1197 

N.  5,  O.  6 

210 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

W. 

F. 

P 

1198 

N.  5,  O.  6 

225 

C 

-  5 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

1199 

N.  5,  O.  6 

235 

B 

0 

N. 

C. 

N 

(10-12  yrs.) 

1200 

O.  5,  P.  6 

210 

C 

-  40 

S. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

SW. 

M. 

P 

1201 

N.  5,  O.  6 

200 

B 

+  25 

SE. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1202 

M.  5,  N.  6 

110 

B 

+  30 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

1203 

M.  5,  N.  6 

100 

B 

+  20 

sw. 

9.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1204 

M.  5,  N.  6 

65 

B 

+  5 

w. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

P 

1205 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

B 

+  35 

s. 

8.  B.  4 

F. 

N 

Calf's  foot  in  grave. 

1206 

O.  5,  P.  6 

290 

D 

-100 

w. 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

1207 

O.  4,  N.  5 

260 

C 

-  35 

I.  a 

sw. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1208 

N.  5,  O.  6 

180 

C 

-  35 

NW. 

6.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

1209 

N.  5,  O.  6 

280 

C 

-  55 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

Bones  of  calf  at  R.  side. 

Ad. 

P 

1210 

N.  6,  O.  7 

220 

c 

-  10 

w. 

C. 

N 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1211 

N.  6,  O.  7 

240 

c 

-  25 

I.  a 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1212 

N.  5,  O.  6 

220 

c 

0 

s. 

8.  C.  11? 

F. 

P 

1213 

N.  5,  O.  6 

240 

c 

-  20 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

(18-20  yrs.) 

1214 

N.  6,  O.  7 

240 

c 

-  25 

C. 

P 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1215 

N.  5,  O.  6 

250 

c 

-  20 

SE. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1216 

N.  5,  O.  6 

240 

c 

-  10 

NW. 

C. 

N 

1217 

N.  5,  O.  6 

200 

c 

0 

SE. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

N. 

8.  C.  11? 

F. 

P 

1218 

M.  4,  N.  5 

155 

B 

0 

I.  a 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

(18-25  yrs.) 

1219 

M.  4,  N.  5 

C 

NE. 

M. 

P 

A.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

NE. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

tracted. 

(18-20  yrs.) 

B.  Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

W. 

8.  C.  6 

Ad. 

P 

tracted. 

C.  All   lower  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1220 

M.  4,  N.  5 

110 

c 

-  50 

W. 

8.  B.  10  r 

M. 

P 

1221 

M.  4,  N.  5 

180 

c 

-  30 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

Cow's  foot  in  grave. 

ILLL 

O.  4,  P.  5 

140 

B 

+  80 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  9? 

F. 

P 

I.  a 

S. 

8.  B.  9? 

F. 

N 

1223 

M.  4,  N.  5 

130 

B 

+  5 

8.  D.  15 

F. 

N? 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1224 

M.  4,  N.  5 

145 

C 

-  15 

Lb 

N. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1225 

O.  4,  P.  5 

145 

B 

+  55 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1226 

N.  5,  O.  6 

220 

B 

+  5 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  B.  8 

F. 

N 

1227 

N.  4,  O.  5 

200 

B 

+  15 

w. 

8.  C.  1 1 

F. 

N 

1228 

O.  4,  P.  5 

150 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

6.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1229 

N.  4,  O.  5 

220 

C 

-  10 

SW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1230 

N.  4,  O.  5 

250 

C 

-  40 

NW. 

8.  A.  8 

F. 

N 

1231 

N.  4,  O.  5 

270 

.C 

-  50 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

B.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 
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It  A  i  f>    f  p 

rr  flCf  c  Jcni 

Grave 
No. 

(In  D    Tf\v&**mm    n'/inr  /-•oiiit- 
v-'ii  iv.  lurcdrm,  ivory  Draceiei. 

1 101 

On  body,  quartz  lipstud,  C.  8.  b. 

Toronto 

1194 

At  mouth  of  A,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  6.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  f. 

Khartoum 

1195 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  C.  1.  f,  G.  3.  c.  On  body,  natrolite  earstud.  Between  knees,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  5. 

Toronto 

1196 

At  mouth  of  A,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  b. 

Nairobi 

1197 

To  R.  and  L.  of  thighs,  fragments  of  a  large  pot. 

1198 

Fallen  from  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  C.  9.  e. 

Oxford 

1199 

io  iv,  ui  ned.u  ui  is,  lung  Done  pin. 

Toronto 

JZUU 

uiiuci  iicau,  h-  iipaiuus.  i  iiauuiiic,  /\,  *+.  o,  i  puiicry,  r.  z.  a,  z  pottery,  O.  1.  a. 

J3.1V1. 

1202 

1203 

1204 

At  npr1!^   natmlttf1  hf^Hc   1-T  S  V\   D  4  h 

rNallUUl 

1206 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  G.  3.  c,  G.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

1207 

In  filling,  broken  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  4.  d.  O.E.  shell  bead. 

1208 

Under  head  of  B,  natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  b. 

Oxford 

1209 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a,  D.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

1210 

1211 

At  mouth,  ivory  lipstud,  G.  13.  b.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  bead,  F.  6.  a. 

Nairobi 

1212 

At  head,  natrolite  lipstud,  B.  2.  g. 

Peabody 

1213 

1214 

1215 

At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  H.  3.  b,  beryl  (?),  L.  4.  b. 

Khartoum 

1216 

1217 

In  filling,  2  potsherds,  rubbed  smooth. 

Khartoum 

1218 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

1219 

At  nose,  quartz  lipstud,  C.  I.e.  Fallen  from  head,  2  natrolite  earstuds. 

Peabody 

1220 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds,  2  marble,  B.  2.  g,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a. 

Cambridge 

1221 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

1222 

See  Chapter  II. 

B.M. 

1223 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  b,  H.  3.  d. 

Toronto 

1224 

Under  head,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  B.  2.  e,  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  e,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b. 

Khartoum 

1225 

In  filling,  some  pieces  of  ivory. 

Khartoum 

1226 

1227 

At  neck,  ivory  pendant.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  H.  6.  d. 

Peabody 

1228 

1229 

1230 

Body  B.  At  mouth,  4  natrolite  lipstuds:  1,  C.  3.  a,  2,  C.  6.  d,  1,  C.  1.  g.  At  nose,  1  green  stone  lipstud,  C.  2.  b.  At 

1231 

neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  e.  Under  L.  arm,  stone  implement,  VIII.  A.  a. 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

1232 

N.  4,  0.  5 

210 

c 

0 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1233 

N.  4,  O.  5 

190 

B 

+  40 

I.  b 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(4—6  yrs.) 

1234 

N.  4,  O.  5 

210 

c 

-  5 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  -.  9 

F. 

P 

1235 

N.  4,  O.  5 

210 

C 

-  5 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1236 

N.  4,  O.  5 

220 

c 

—  15 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

P 

6.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1237 

M.  4,  N.  5 

120 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1238 

N.  4,  O.  5 

240 

C 

-  30 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1239 

N.  4,  O.  5 

230 

C 

-  40 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1240 

N.  4,  O.  5 

220 

c 

—  15 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

(18-20  yrs.) 

1241 

N.  4,  O.  5 

215 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  D.  9 

M. 

N 

1242 

O.  4,  P.  5 

150 

B 

+  60 

Cow 

1243 

N.  6,  O.  7 

280 

D 

-  70 

I.  b 

SW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

P 

1244 

M.  4,  N.  5 

220 

D 

-  85 

I.  b 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

C. 

N 

(12-14  yrs.) 

1245 

M.  4,  N.  5 

240 

C 

—  25 

N.? 

8.  C.  11? 

M. 

P 

W. 

9.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

1246 

M.  4,  N.  5 

250 

c 

-  40 

I.  a 

W. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

(18  yrs.) 

1247 

M.  4,  N.  5 

180 

B 

+  10 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1248 

M.  4,  N.  5 

255 

c 

-  55 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1249 

M.  4,  N.  5 

180 

C 

-  15 

I.  a 

s. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1250 

M.  4,  N.  5 

180 

c 

-  30 

I.  a? 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

1251 

M.  4,  N.  5 

190 

c 

-  40 

I.  a 

NE. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

1252 

M.  4,  N.  5 

190 

c 

-  50 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

1253 

N.  4,  O.  5 

215 

B 

+  5 

E. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

1254 

N.  4,  O.  5 

170 

c 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1255 

O.  4,  P.  5 

210 

C 

-  60 

SE. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

P 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1256 

O.  4,  P.  5 

90 

C 

-  10 

SW. 

9.  C.  11 

F.? 

N 

1257 

M.  4,  N.  5 

170 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1258 

M.  4,  N.  5 

240 

C 

-  60 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1259 

M.  4,  N.  5 

130 

B 

+  40 

W. 

7.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

1260 

M.  4,  N.  5 

160 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1261 

M.  4,  N.  5 

155 

B 

+  20 

NW. 

C. 

P? 

(9-10  yrs.) 

1262 

N.  4,  O.  5 

190 

B 

+  5 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

P 

1263 

N.  4,  O.  5 

250 

c 

—  30 

E. 

7.  B.  8 

M. 

N 

1264 

N.  4,  O.  5 

175 

B 

+  30 

N. 

C. 

N 

(1-2  yrs.) 

1265 

N.  4,  O.  5 

200 

B 

+  25 

NE. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1266 

M.  4,  N.  5 

190 

B 

+  10 

E. 

Calf 

N 

1267 

M.  4,  N.  5 

230 

C 

-  30 

I.  c 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1268 

M.  4,  N.  5 

250 

c 

-  50 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(10-12  yrs.) 

1269 

M.  4,  N.  5 

240 

C 

-  40 

I.  a? 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1270 

N.  4,  O.  5 

220 

C 

-  15 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  A.  1 1 

F. 

N 

1271 

O.  4,  P.  5 

110 

C 

-  40 

NE. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1272 

M.  5,  N.  6 

130 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

F. 

P 

1273 

N.  4,  O.  5 

270 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  6.  9 

M. 

N 

1274 

O.  4,  P.  5 

150 

D 

-  70 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

1275 

M.  4,  N.  5 

250 

C 

-  50 

SW. 

6.  A.  12 

F. 

N 

1276 

M.  4,  N.  5 

250 

C 

-  50 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

C. 

P 

(c.  13  yrs.) 

1277 

M.  4,  N.  5 

260 

D 

-105 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad.? 

N 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C 

M. 

P 

Remarks 


All  lower  incisors  extracted. 


All  lower  incisors  extracted 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

1232 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Nairobi 

1233 

At  neck,  2  shell  pendants.  At  mouth,  3  lipstuds.  (None  of  these  objects  can  now  be  traced.) 

1234 

At  mouth,  1  natrolite  lipstud,  B.  c. 

Nairobi 

1235 

1236 

At  R.  arm,  stone  implement,  VIII.  C.  f. 

Peabody 

1237 

Behind  hips,  long  ivory  knife.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  b.  Broken  ivory  knife. 

Cambridge 

1238 

1239 

1240 

Fallen  from  head,  shell  ornament,  P.  f.  1  (?),  broken. 

1241 

1Z4Z 

1243 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a. 

Oxford 

1244 

1245 

•• 

1246 

1247 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  2  ivory,  G.  8.  a,  1  ivory,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  b. 

Khartoum 

1248 

1249 

At  mouth  of  B,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  a,  1  natrolite,  broken  and  reused,  1  pottery,  B.  5.  c. 

Peabody 

1250 

1251 

1252 

At  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  4,  C.  9.  d,  I,  B.  5.  c.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  In  filling,  4  pottery  lipstuds: 

Khartoum 

1253 

1,  G.  16.  c,  2,  C.  3.  b,  I,  G.  1.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4.  Natrolite  bead,  H.  8.  d. 

Near  head,  pottery,  C.  9.  a.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  E.  5.  d. 

Oxford 

1254 

At  mouth  of  B,  ivory  lipstud. 

1255 

1256 

1257 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  B.  4.  a,  B.  12.  b,  G.  3.  c.  Bone  pin. 

Cambridge 

1258 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  marble,  A.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a. 

Uxtord 

1259 

Fallen  from  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  Fallen  from  head,  3  natrolite  earstuds. 

Peabody 

1260 

1261 

1262 

1263 

1264 

1265 

1266 

1267 

At  mouth,  ivory  lipstud,  A.  3.  b.  In  filling,  decorated  potsherd. 

Khartoum 

1268 

In  filling,  rubbed  potsherd. 

Nairobi 

1269 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  15.  a. 

Toronto 

1270 

At  mouth,  6  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  1  marble,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  2  pottery,  F.  2.  b. 

B.M. 

1271 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds. 

1272 

1273 

1274 

At  mouth,  2  ivory  lipstuds,  G.  8.  a. 

Khartoum 

1275 

At  head,  3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  G.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  b,  1  marble,  A.  6.  h. 

Nairobi 

1276 

1277 
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Orave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 

C  .     Sill J. 

cm. 

(jrave 
Type 

#1 1*  J/?  (1  fry 

tion 

Duricil 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1278 

M.  4,  N.  5 

220 

D 

-  70 

SE. 

8.  A.  8 

F. 

N 

1279 

M.  4,  N.  5 

290 

D 

-  95 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  A.  9 

Ad. 

N 

1280 

M.  4,  N.  5 

200 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  B.  10  r 

F. 

N 

1281 

O.  4,  P.  5 

210 

C 

-  45 

sw. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

1282 

M.  4,  N.  5 

200 

C 

-  35 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1283 

M.  4,  N.  5 

160 

C 

5 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1284 

M.  5,  N.  6 

140 

B 

SW. 

3.  A.  1 

F? 

N 

1285 

M.  5,  N.  6 

160 

C 

-  20 

W. 

8.  -.  11 

Ad. 

P 

1286 

M.  5,  N.  6 

150 

B 

0 

NW. 

7.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

(16-18  yrs.) 

1287 

M.  5,  N.  6 

160 

B 

0 

W. 

8.  B.  10  r 

M. 

P 

1288 

O.  4,  P.  5 

240 

C 

-  30 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  r 

F. 

N 

1289 

N.  4,  O.  5 

210 

B 

+  15 

NE. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1290 

O.  4,  P.  5 

200 

C 

-  10 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

1291 

M.  4,  N.  5 

210 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

F. 

N 

1292 

M.  4,  N.  5 

230 

D 

-  75 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1293 

M.  4,  N.  5 

230 

C 

-  50 

I.  a 

w. 

7.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

1294 

M.  4,  N.  5 

120 

C 

-  50 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

1295 

O.  4,  P.  5 

120 

D 

-  70 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1296 

N.  4,  O.  5 

250 

C 

-  40 

w. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1297 

N.  4,  O.  5 

220 

C 

-  15 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(c.  7  yrs.) 

1298 

N.  4,  O.  5 

250 

C 

-  30 

NW. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1299 

N.  4,  O.  5 

220 

B 

0 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1300 

M.  4,  N.  5 

C 

NW. 

8.  D.  9 

F. 

N 

1301 

M.  4,  N.  5 

270 

D 

-  75 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  b 

F. 

N 

1302 

N.  4,  O.  5 

230 

C 

-  5 

I.  b 

W. 

9.  C.  11? 

M. 

P 

1303 

N.  4,  O.  5 

160 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

8.  B.  11? 

F. 

P 

N. 

8.  C.  11? 

F. 

N 

1304 

N.  4,  O.  5 

150 

B 

+  70 

S. 

6.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1305 

N.  4,  O.  5 

160 

B 

+  45 

w. 

6.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

SW.? 

C. 

P 

(7-8  yrs.) 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1306 

N.  4,  O.  5 

160 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1307 

O.  4,  P.  5 

150 

B 

+  55 

I.  a 

S. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1308 

O.  4,  P.  5 

150 

B 

+  40 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

1309 

O.  4,  P.  5 

130 

B 

+  75 

SW.? 

C. 

Q 

1310 

O.  4,  P.  5 

130 

B 

+  70 

NE. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1311 

O.  4,  P.  5 

110 

D 

-  80 

w. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1312 

M.  4,  N.  5 

230 

C 

-  30 

8.B.  10  r 

Ad. 

N 

1313 

M.  4,  N.  5 

200 

C 

-  40 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1314 

N.  4,  O.  5 

300 

D 

-  75 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

extracted. 

1315 

N.  4,  O.  5 

170 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1316 

N.  4,  O.  5 

190 

B 

+  20 

w. 

8.  C.  6 

Im. 

N 

(c.  19  yrs.) 

1317 

O.  4,  P.  5 

160 

D 

-  90 

N. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1318 

M.  4,  N.  5 

170 

C 

-  10 

SW. 

8.  - 

Im. 

P 

(c.  20  yrs.) 

1319 

M.  5,  N.  6 

120 

B 

0 

N. 

6.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1320 

N.  4,  O.  5 

170 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

5.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1321 

N.  4,  O.  5 

190 

C 

-  25 

NE. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

N 

1322 

N.  4,  O.  5 

180 

B 

+  30 

S. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

1323 

N.  4,  O.  5 

150 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

7.  C.  13 

F. 

N 

1324 

N.  4,  O.  5 

180 

C 

-  15 

NE. 

C. 

N 

(c.  15  yrs.) 

1325 

O.  4,  P.  5 

90 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  D.  2.  a. 

Cambridge 

1278 

1279 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  a,  C.  6.  d,  C.  3.  b.  At  nose,  pottery  stud,  C.  2.  a. 

Peabody 

1280 

1281 

In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  unfinished:  O.E.  shell  beads  D.  3.  a. 

Khartoum 

1282 

1283 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  2.  d. 

Oxford 

1284 

1285 

1286 

In  filling,  near  head,  4  lipstuds:  2  quartz,  F.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  5.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead, 

Cambridge 

1287 

G.  0.  d.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  8.  a.  Ivory-bracelet  fragments.  Ivory-knife  fragments.  Shell  fragments. 

1288 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b,  1  marble,  broken. 

Khartoum 

1289 

In  filling,  piece  of  decorated  potsherd. 

1290 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Peabody 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c. 

Peabody 

1296 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a. 

Oxford 

1297 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  f,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a. 

Nairobi 

1298 

1299 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  7.  c. 

Khartoum 

1300 

1301 

Fallen  from  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  a  (?),  broken. 

B.M. 

1302 

At  mouth  of  A,  broken  pottery  lipstud.  At  mouth  of  B,  broken  natrolite  lipstud.  At  waist  of  B,  natrolite  beads, 

Nairobi 

1303 

G.  4.  e  G.  3.  d.  On  R.  wrist  of  B,  ivory  bracelet. 

1304 

Body  C.  Fallen  from  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  8.  a,  B.  2.  b.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  armlet.  In  filling,  natrolite 

Toronto 

1305 

bead,  D.  4.  f. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  D.  2.  a,  1  marble,  A.  6.  d. 

Cambridge 

1306 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  5.  c,  2  pottery,  C.  5.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b. 

Toronto 

1307 

1308 

1309 

At  nose,  shell  ornament,  P.  e.  2  (PI.  LIX  A  6). 

Khartoum 

1310 

1311 

1312 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  1.  d. 

Khartoum 

1313 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

1314 

• 

1315 

On  breast,  natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

1316 

Shell  pendant  above  L.  shoulder. 

1317 

1318 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds. 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

At  mouth,  broken  marble  lipstud. 

Nairobi 

1323 

1324 

1325 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 
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100 

1  y 

 mn 

O. 

7   A  1 

F 

N 

IN 

1344 

t  in  m  ii 

i—i.    1 V/,   1VJL.    1  1 

sn 

  sn 

ou 

N 

IN . 

v.  . 

N 

IN 

1345 

i   m  m  ii 

.Lj.    1VV,   1V1.    1  1 

sn 

/u 

I , . 

N 

IN 

C 1  7    1  <C  vrc  \ 

1346 

t  in  m  ii 

1  V/,      IV1.       1  1 

i  in 

1  1U 

7S 

T  a 
1.  a 

S1F 

7  R  Q 
/ .  13.  y 

F 

N 
IN 

1347 

M.  4  N.  5 

1 7n 

R 

4-  in 

r  JU 

O 

7  R  fi 

/ .  J3.  U 

F 
F. 

N 
IN 

1348 

L  10  M  11 

140 

—  105 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

p_ 

N 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1349 

T     11    M   1 7 

JL>.    11,   IV1.    1 L. 

1 1  n 

1  1  u 

I  J 

T  1->? 
I.  D  : 

NF 
1NJC. 

7   C  fi 

F 

r. 

N 
IN 

/\n  luwcr  iiiciauio  CALiciCicu. 

^a\»;'c   Yf\t\t  Iqi^I             ct  1? 

lurcallll. 

1350 

K.  1 1  L.  12 

fin 

OU 

R 

_i_  ofi 
~r  jU 

NF 

S   R  fi 
J.  15.  0 

F 

N 
In 

1351 

t  m  m  ii 

1  .    1U,   1V1.    1  1 

on 
yyj 

fin 
—  ou 

XTF 

Q   C  11? 

1V1. 

N 
IN 

LOW  o  lUUl  clL  L.  lup  allU. 

knee. 

1352 

N.  4,  O.  5 

180 

R 

+  35 

W 

VV  ■ 

7.  B.  11 

p 

N 

1353 

M.  4  N.  5 

i  sn 

1  JU 

R 
I J 

T  ^U 

fi  R  1 
0.  13.  j 

IVI. 

N 
IN 

LOW  o  lccl  111  glaVC. 

1354 

M  4  N  S 

ivi.          IN.  J 

i  fin 

1  OU 

R 

l      1  fi 

VV . 

8           1 0 
o.  l^.  1U 

F 
r. 

IN 

1355 

N.  4  0.  5 

1 7n 

1  /u 

R 
I J 

-1-  so 

-f-  JU 

8    A  10 
o.  /\.  1U 

F 

N 
IN 

i  1  8    7  S  urc  ^ 

1  6—j.j  yrs. j 

1356 

M  d  N  S 

1V1.  *-r,  IN.  J 

1 7n 

1  /u 

V 

i  n 

—  1U 

o  W. 

7    R  Q 
/.  ±3.  y 

F 

r. 

P 

1357 

JV1 .  'T,  IN.  J 

1  sn 

1  OU 

R 

A 

U 

INC. 

F 

r. 

N 
IN 

1358 

L.  10,  M.  11 

110 

D 

-  90 

III.  a 

E. 

5.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1359 

L.  10,  M.  11 

180 

D 

-170 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1360 

L.  10,  M.  11 

D 

III.  b 

N. 

4.  B.  1 

M. 

N 

1361 

L.  10,  M.  11 

110 

D 

-  85 

SE. 

6.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

1362 

L.  9,  M.  10 

100 

C 

-  60 

S. 

C. 

N 

(c.  2  mths.) 

1363 

L.  11,  M.  12 

135 

D 

-115 

III.  a 

NE. 

5.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1364 

N.  4,  O.  5 

200 

B 

+  10 

8.  C.  10 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1365 

M.  4,  N.  5 

135 

B 

+  30 

SE. 

8.  A.  10 

N 

1366 

N.  4,  O.  5 

150 

B 

+  70 

I.  a 

SE. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1367 

M.  4,  N.  5 

180 

B 

+  10 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1368 

M.  4,  N.  5 

190 

B 

+  10 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1369 

M.  4,  N.  5 

170 

C 

-  20 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

330 


Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  C.  1.  c,  1  quartz,  A.  2.  a. 

Oxford 

1326 

1327 

1328 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  3.  c. 

B.M. 

1329 

" 

1330 

At  neck  of  B,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  e,  D.  3.  c  (PI.  XLII  B  5).  At  neck  of  C,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  On  R. 

IChartoiim 

*  .  1 1 .  i  j  i   i .  1 1 

1331 

arm  of  C  2  ivorv  bracelets    Tn  fillins?  O  P  shell  heads        9—4  a 

ill  Ml    ^/l             ~   IT  V/Aj    Ul  UWVlVl^i      ill   lllllllg,  ' — /  ■  1  it    ollVU    I        1       ' .,    1  / .    _     "T.  fl. 

1332 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  b.  At  neck,  beads :  O.E.  shell  D.  6.  a  natrolite  D.  3.  b. 

K  hartoum 

1      l  li  l  l  IUU111 

1333 

Spp  Chanter  TI 

•  K  (      V    1  111  |  M  V  1  lli 

1334 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  3.  a,  B.  5.  c. 

Khartoum 

1335 

1336 

1337 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  C.  3.  c. 

Peabody 

1338 

At  mouth,  broken  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  e  (?).  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a.  Behind  head,  stone  implement, 

1339 

VIII.  B.  c,  broken. 

At  npplr   nntrolitp  hpnH    1-T   ^   h     At  T     pi  1~io\a/   ivnrv  npnHant 

Oxford 

1340 

1341 

At  npplr   natrolitp  hpanV   7-T  4  h 

/  \  t    1  iC  L  l\  ,    lid  11  L  '  1  1  I  C     1  '\.  I  i  LI  >  ,     II.    ~T  .    1  >  . 

r"1  n  m  hr  i  n*  ctp 

1342 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

1343 

1344 

At  neck  O.E.  shell  beads  D.  4.  a. 

ram  hridffe 

1345 

At  npf*V   hpafta'  O  P   ^hpll   T-T  4  ji   plpfir  muirt'7  T    7  h 

i  rohi 

l^*  dll  KJ  Ul 

1346 

At  month  9  natrolitp  lirwtnd'i*  A   ^  n   A  4  c    At  T    plhow  notshf^rd  "nippp  of shpll    On  R   wri*it  ivorv  hrarplpt 

ill  11  l\J  11  111  ,    —  1  Itl  LI  VJ11  l\f  11Ui31UU>j  •    i\,    _J  ,  CI,   /  i.     i  .  w  •     /  »  I            VlU  w  VV      UWIjIIVIU.   UlvVV  KJl   ollvll.     \  S  1  1    IV..    WllOL,  IV  vl  V  Uluwvlvli 

mhriHiJp 

V_.dlll  Ul  lUgL/ 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

1352 

At  L.  shoulder,  ivory  knife.  To  R.  of  pelvis,  ivory  pin. 

Oxford 

1353 

1354 

T^n llpn  from  month    S  lirwtnrta *  *k  na troh tp    A    ^  h    1  nntrolitp   R  0  h    1  r^ottprv   R  0   o     At  u/ai'^t    O  P    <hpl  1 

X  ill  IL  1  1    llclll    111CU.111,    J    IJL^ol  LIUo  .    J    lid  11  Ullll,    ri .  J.   U,    1    lid  11  Wlllt,    i->.  — .  11,    1    L_/Ly  I  Itl  j' ,    JJ.  —  .  g .      /T.  L    VYdlo  L,    V_y .  L.  ollt'll 

X(  hn  rtoi  1m 

l\  lldl  IUU111 

1355 

hf?iii<\  O  6  a   T")  7  a    On  T    forparm   ivorv  hracplpt    On  R   forparm  hont*  hrfirflpt 

At  month    ^  lirwtnn*c*  1  mi^irt7   f~i   ^   h    1  marhlp    A    J.   1 1     1  hrnVpn  nottpru   <^   R  s 

/v  L  IMUUlll,   J  lllJaLUUo  .    1    C|>.iiU  I/,   vj.  J.   U,    1    IIUll  Ull,  rt .  'T,  U,    1    Ul\JlvCll  jJUllClj',  vJ .  O.  d 

i  rnhi 

1356 

Oct:  v^llcl^JlCI  11. 

\£  h a rtriiim 

JVlldL  IUL411I 

1357 

1358 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Oxford 

1359 

1360 

1361 

1362 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet  (fragments).  On  L.  wrist,  3  ivory  bracelets. 

Peabody 

1363 

At  mouth,  6  lipstuds:  3  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b,  2  ivory,  B.  2.  g. 

Khartoum 

1364 

At  waist,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d,  G.  3.  d.  On  body,  bone  pin. 

Oxford 

1365 

At  waist,  beads:  natrolite,  H.  2.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  8.  a. 

Cambridge 

1366 

1367 

1368 

1369 
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yJf'Cl  V€ 
J\U. 

oQUare 

UlSlQUCC 

below 
ground 
surface 

CTYl. 

isytfuiuifi 

from 

C  surf 
\s .  our J . 

1 

Grave 

T 

lype 

(~)vtpn  ffi- 

KS 1  ICfllLt 

JjUi  ICit 

nftitiirlp 

Sex 

Distur* 
bcifice 

D  1 

1370 

O.  4,  P.  5 

110 

c 

-  15 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

1371 

M.  4,  N.  5 

110 

B 

+  10 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

Im. 

P 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1372 

L.  10,  M.  11 

120 

D 

-  85 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

1373 

L.  11,  M.  12 

110 

D 

-  70 

C. 

N 

Small  calf's  foot  along  legs, 

(5-6  yrs.) 

below  knees. 

1374 

L.  11,  M.  12 

130 

D 

-115 

III.  a 

4.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

1375 

L.  10,  M.  11 

110 

D 

-  85 

4.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

1376 

L.  10,  M.  11 

115 

D 

-  85 

III.  b 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

Ad. 

1377 

K.  10,  L.  11 

105 

C 

-  5 

C. 

N? 

1378 

K.  11,  L.  12 

125 

C 

-  15 

E. 

F. 

N 

1379 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  35 

Q 

1380 

K.  10,  L.  11 

45 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

1  381 

K    10  T  11 

40 

g 

4-  60 

—  Uv 

w 

vv . 

7  j}  3 

AH 

p 

J7 

" 

w. 

c. 

N 

E. 

F. 

P 

1382 

K.  10,  L.  11 

110 

D 

-110 

E. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

P 

1383 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

110 

D 

-110 

N. 

6.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1384 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

120 

D 

-105 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1385 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

40 

B 

+  85 

W. 

8.  C.  6 

Ad. 

P 

1386 

K.  10,  L.  11 

20 

B 

+  80 

E. 

Ad.? 

P 

1  387 

K   10  T  11 

IV.    IV/,   1— .    1  I 

30 

p, 

4-  70 

JLj. 

8  TJ  1 

AH 

p 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

1388 

N.  4,  O.  5 

175 

B 

+  45 

W. 

8.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

1389 

K.  10,  L.  11 

65 

B 

NW. 

8.  B.  1 

F. 

P 

1390 

K.  10,  L.  11 

40 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

v_ . 

F. 

P 

1391 

K.  10  L.  11 

30 

i>  vv . 

8  R 

O.  D 

AH 

p 

1392 

K.  10,  L.  11 

40 

B 

+  80 

I.  d 

w. 

F. 

P 

1393 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

B 

+  40 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

P 

1394 

K.  10,  L.  11 

50 

B 

+  60 

8.  C.  6 

Ad. 

N 

1395 

K.  10,  L.  11 

40 

B 

+  60 

3  Ads. 

P 

1396 

K.  10,  L.  11 

50 

B 

+  60 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1397 

K.  10,  L.  11 

50 

B 

+  80 

I.  a 

NE. 

9.  - 

F. 

P 

North  side  of  grave  com- 

posed of  large  stones. 

1398 

K.  11,  L.  12 

50 

B 

+  100 

SE. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

1399 

M  4  N  S 

1  8S 

I  O  J 

c 

v.- 

T  r 

w 

8  Tl    1  1 

0.  D.   1  1 

p 
r . 

XT 

IN 

1400 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

B 

+  45 

w. 

8.  A 

F. 

P 

1401 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

B 

+  40 

Ad. 

P 

Ad. 

? 

1402 

K.  10,  L.  11 

70 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

Ad. 

N 

SE. 

F. 

1403 

K.  10,  L.  11 

80 

B 

+  30 

I.  b 

E. 

M. 

N 

1404 

K.  10,  L.  11 

110 

C 

-  30 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

P 

/lO    O ^  xrro  >i 

1405 

K.  11,  L.  12 

100 

D 

-  90 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1406 

L.  11,  M.  12 

90 

D 

-  95 

NW. 

F.? 

P 

1407 

N.  4,  O.  5 

260 

C 

-  45 

I.  a 

sw. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1408 

N.  4,  O.  5 

260 

C 

-  45 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1409 

K.  10,  L.  11 

80 

B 

+  30 

I.  d 

E. 

8.  B.  6 

M. 

N 

1410 

N.  4,  O.  5 

190 

C 

-  30 

SE. 

7.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

1411 

N.  4,  O.  5 

175 

B 

+  35 

S. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  filed. 

1412 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1413 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

90 

B 

w. 

8.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

(18-25  yrs.) 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

1370 

1371 

1372 

1373 

1374 

At  jaw,  8  lipstuds.  Shell  pendant.  (None  of  these  objects  can  now  be  traced.) 

1375 

1376 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a,  D.  4.  a. 

Nairobi 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1380 

1381 

1382 

1383 

On  breast,  piece  of  broken  shell. 

1384 

1385 

1386 

1387 

1388 

1389 

1390 

1391 

1392 

1393 

1394 

At  mouth  of  A,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  c. 

Khartoum 

1395 

1396 

1397 

On  L.  forearm,  beads:  chalcedony  and  green  jasper,  L.  4.  f,  faience,  L.  IV.  b,  G.  5.  c,  A.  3.  c,  G.  3.  b,  G.  3.  d 

Khartoum 

1398 

(PI.  XLVII  A  1).  In  filling,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  e. 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  6.  d,  1  natrolite,  C.  9.  a,  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  b.  In  filling,  pottery  earstud,  7.  a. 

Toronto 

1399 

Piece  of  burnt  shell. 

1400 

1401 

On  L.  wrist  of  B,  ivory  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

1402 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

1403 

1404 

At  neck,  natrolite  bead,  D.  2.  f.  In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4-6.  a.  Bone,  E.  4.  e  (PI.  XLVI  A  6),  blue  stone, 

Khartoum 

1405 

G.  6.  d.  Ivory  pendant,  P.  s.  8.  Ivory-ring  fragments. 

1406 

1407 

1408 

At  R.  knee,  piece  of  shell. 

Peabody 

1409 

1410 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  c,  C.  9.  d. 

Peabody 

1411 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b. 

Toronto 

1412 

1413 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1414 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

C 

0 

y.  c  y 

T  ; 

r . 

XT 

IN 

■ 

^io-Z5  yrs.) 

1415 

K.  9,  L.  10 

60 

B 

0 

N. 

7.  A.  4 

M. 

N 

1416 

K.  9,  L.  10 

40 

B 

+  35 

E. 

6.  - 

Ad. 

p 

1417 

K.  9,  L.  10 

20 

B 

+  60 

t. 

A  A  0 

Ad. : 

r 

1418 

M.  4,  N.  5 

290 

C 

—  10 

N  W. 

O    Tj  A 

5.  B.  9 

F. 

XT 
IN 

1419 

L.  10,  M.  11 

95 

D 

—  75 

III.  b 

5.  A.  4 

F. 

N 

1420 

K.  9,  L.  10 

80 

C 

-  25 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1421 

K.  9,  L.  10 

60 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1422 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

C 

—  15 

St. 

5.  Jo.  11 

A  A 

Ad. 

XT 
JN 

1423 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

C 

—  10 

\\7 

W. 

O    ID     1 A  « 

o.  is.  10  a 

IV  If 

M. 

XT 
JN 

1424 

K.  9,  L.  10 

75 

c 

A 

1 .  B.  0 

i 

r. 

XT 

JN 

1425 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

100 

B 

+  5 

XT 

IN. 

o.  B.  10  a 

I ; 

r. 

XT 

IN 

1426 

K.  10,  L.  11 

1  1  A 
1  10 

B 

+  5 

oW. 

O    TJ  11 

6.  ii.  11 

A  A 
AU. 

XT 

IN 

1427 

K.  10,  L.  11 

100 

B 

+  15 

0.  13.  15 

E  ; 
r . 

o 
r 

1428 

K.  11,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  40 

ceo 

T> 

r 

sh. 

r. 

I" 

9 

T> 

r 

XT  1 

A  ,1 

Ad. 

T> 

r 

W. 

o.  B.  0 

A  A 

Ad. 

T> 

r 

1429 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  60 

\\7 
W. 

r 

(.12  yrs.) 

A  A 

Ad. 

14jU 

V     11     T  1 

Jv.  1 1,  L.  1Z 

5U 

i » 
t> 

!  OA 
-f-  SO 

1431 

K.  11,  L.  12 

30 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

1432 

K.  11,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  45 

N. 

8.  B.  4 

Ad.? 

N 

1433 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

1  1  A 
1  10 

0 

T  A 

1.  a 

JN  W. 

o.  is.  o 

r? 

r. 

XT 

JN 

1  A 1 A 

1434 

K.  9,  L.  10 

125 

c 

—  15 

w. 

o.  is.  10  a 

Jr. 

"vr 
JN 

(1d-1o  yrs.) 

Q    T>  1 

o.  is.  1 

r. 

1435 

K.  9,  L.  10 

1 10 

c 

—  10 

sw. 

o   r~*  ii 
8.  C  11 

TV  Jf 

M. 

JN 

1436 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

B 

+  15 

"7      A  1 

/.  A.  1 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

1  All 

1437 

v    A   T     1  a 

Jv.  9,  L.  10 

IV 

B 

+  10 

JNJtl. 

OA  11 

8.  A.  11 

r*. 

XT 

IN 

1  AIO 

1438 

JV.  9,  JL.  10 

OA 

oO 

r  > 

is 

+  10 

JN  W. 

AO. 

Q 

r. 

(  1 

V 

i  A 

1439 

K.  9,  L.  10 

85 

C 

—  15 

NE. 

O     1  > 

8.  B 

Ad. 

Tj 
V 

1  A  A  A 

1440 

K.  9,  L.  10 

A  A 

40 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

O  11 

8.  C  II 

r. 
rr 
r. 

T> 

r 

1AA1 

1441 

K.  9,  L.  10 

yl  A 

40 

B 

+  20 

N. 

8.  B.  II 

n?  0 
r. : 

XT 
IN 

144Z 

K.  9,  L.  10 

OA 
80 

C 

—  10 

w. 

O     Z"1     1  c 

8.  C  15 

TT 

r. 

XT 
IN 

V"   O   T  in 

Jv.  y,  l.  m 

/  5 

—  ZU 

XT 
JN. 

O     A  Q 

o.  A.  y 

1_7 

r. 

XT 

IN 

1444 

K.  9,  L.  10 

55 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

p 

1445 

K.  9,  L.  10 

60 

B 

SE.? 

8.  C.  6 

Ad. 

p 

1440 

tv"  n  i    1  a 
Jv.  9,  L.  1U 

OO 

B 

+  40 

XT\17 
IN  W. 

o.  (_.  1j 

H? 

r*. 

T> 

r 

1447 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

B 

+  35 

E. 

C 

P 

(7  yrs.) 

"1  A  AO 

1448 

K.  9,  L.  10 

50 

B 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1449 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

B 

+  20 

NW. 

8.B.  11  r 

Ad. 

P 

1450 

K.  9,  L.  10 

80 

B 

NW. 

Ad. 

N 

NE. 

F. 

1451 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

B 

+  10 

N. 

C. 

P 

(l  yr.) 

NW. 

M.? 

P 

1452 

K.  9,  L.  10 

70 

B 

+  10 

NE. 

c. 

N 

(7-8  yrs.) 

Infant 

1453 

K.  9,  L.  10 

55 

C 

-  50 

N. 

Ad. 

P 

1454 

K.  9,  L.  10 

40 

B 

+  70 

W. 

C. 

N 

1455 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

95 

B 

+  5 

SW. 

8.  C.  10  b 

Ad. 

N 
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G  reive 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

Under  head,  3  Iipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b. 

Oxford 

1414 

1415 

1416 

1417 

Under  pelvis,  stone  implement.  Mass  of  red  ochre  under  head.  In  filling,  shell. 

Cambridge 

1418 

Mass  of  red  ochre  above  head. 

1419 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a,  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  G.  1.  d,  G.  2.  d.  At  L.  elbow,  ivory  bracelet. 

B.M. 

1420 

Fallen  from  mouth,  2  natrolite  Iipstuds:  A.  3.  b,  A.  6.  d.  At  waist,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  1. 

Toronto 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

1425 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  c.  Under  head,  4  shell  pendants:  2,  S.  5.  f,  2,  S.  3.  e.  At  R.  arm,  stone  imple- 

Nairobi 

1426 

ment,  VIII.  B.  c. 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

1427 

At  neck  of  A,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  pelvis  of  C,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1432 

In  filling,  faience  (?)  beads,  I.  9.  a  (PI.  XLVIII  A  4).  Silver  coil,  U.  3.  c  (PI.  XLIX  A  29).  Iron  anklet. 

Khartoum 

1433 

At  head  of  B,  3  Iipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  2.  b,  2  pottery,  C.  3.  a.  From  waist  of  B,  O.E.  shell  beads:  D.  3.  a,  D.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

1434 

On  R.  wrist  of  A,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  2  natrolite  Iipstuds:  A.  1.  a,  A.  2.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  F.  4.  a. 

1435 

1436 

1437 

At  neck,  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  On  R.  wrist,  copper  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

1438 

1439 

1440 

1441 

On  L.  forearm,  6  ivory  bracelets.  On  R.  forearm,  2  ivory  bracelets. 

Nairobi 

1442 

At  mouth,  3  Iipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  h,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  8.  a.  On  R.  forearm,  bone  bracelet. 

Oxford 

1443 

1444 

1445 

1446 

At  neck,  beads:  clear  quartz,  A.  3.  c,  natrolite,  H.  2.  e,  D.  6.  f,  L.  5.  b,  I.  3.  b,  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b,  diorite,  H.  6.  e, 

Khartoum 

1447 

D.  6.  f,  chert,  O.  6.  f,  cowrie  shell.  On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

1448 

1449 

1450 

1451 

1452 

1453 

1454 

At  mouth,  3  natrolite  Iipstuds:  A.  3.  b,  A.  4.  d,  A.  6.  d.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  In  filling,  pottery 

Cambridge 

1455 

horns  (?). 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1456 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

105 

B 

+  25 

S. 

M. 

P 

1457 

K.  11,  L.  12 

25 

B 

+  135 

W. 

8.  C.  2 

F. 

P 

1458 

K.  11,  L.  12 

75 

B 

+  75 

w. 

7.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

1459 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

F. 

Q 

F.? 

Ad. 

1460 

K.  11,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  50 

w. 

8.  A.  10  r 

Ad. 

N 

1461 

K.  11,  L.  12 

75 

B 

+  75 

SE. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

NW. 

7.  A.  1 

Im. 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1462 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

B 

+  70 

E. 

C. 

N 

(2  yrs.) 

1463 

K.  10,  L.  11 

B 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  C.  2 

M. 

N 

1464 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

105 

B 

+  10 

S. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1465 

K.  9,  L.  10 

80 

B 

+  25 

E. 

F. 

F. 

P 

(c.  15  yrs.) 

1466 

K.  9,  L.  10 

95 

B 

+  20 

W.? 

8.  - 

Ad. 

N 

1467 

K.  9,  L.  10 

65 

B 

+  45 

SE.? 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1468 

K.  9,  L.  10 

B 

Ad. 

N 

1469 

K.  9,  L.  10 

55 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

N 

1470 

K.  9,  L.  10 

95 

B 

+  5 

SE. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1471 

K.  9,  L.  10 

80 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

P 

1472 

K.  9,  L.  10 

85 

B 

+  5 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

NW. 

F. 

P 

1473 

K.  9,  L.  10 

80 

B 

0 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(8  yrs.) 

1474 

K.  9,  L.  10 

60 

B 

+  15 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

1475 

K.  9,  L.  10 

50 

B 

0 

W. 

F.? 

P 

Buried  with  cow  100/1476. 

1476 

K.  9.  L.  10 

50 

B 

0 

Cow 

Burial  with  100/1475. 

1477 

K.  9,  L.  10 

65 

B 

+  5 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1478 

K.  9,  L.  10 

55 

B 

+  35 

SE. 

F. 

P 

1479 

K.  9,  L.  10 

75 

B 

+  20 

E. 

9.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

1480 

N.  4,  O.  5 

300 

D 

-  90 

I.  a 

8.  B.  6 

M. 

N 

1481 

N.  4,  O.  5 

280 

D 

-  70 

I.  a 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1482 

K.  9,  L.  10 

160 

D 

-  90 

NW. 

8.  B.  11  r 

M. 

N 

1483 

K.  9,  L.  10 

115 

C 

-  45 

SW. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1484 

K.  9,  L.  10 

95 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(8-9  yrs.) 

1485 

K.  9,  L.  10 

90 

C 

—  15 

NW. 

8.  C 

F. 

N 

1486 

K.  9,  L.  10 

155 

D 

-  85 

III.  b 

NE. 

2.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  central 

incisors  extracted. 

1487 

K.  9,  L.  10 

140 

D 

-  80 

S. 

C. 

N 

(5  yrs.) 

1488 

K.  9,  L.  10 

105 

c 

—  65 

NW. 

8.  B.  11  r 

M.? 

N 

1489 

K.  9,  L.  10 

170 

D 

-  90 

I.  a 

SW. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1490 

K.  11,  L.  12 

115 

B 

+  40 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1491 

K.  11,  L.  12 

105 

B 

+  50 

8.  B.  6 

C. 

N 

(c.  11  yrs.) 

1492 

K.  11,  L.  12 

100 

B 

+  55 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1493 

K.  11,  L.  12 

115 

B 

+  35 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

1494 

K.  11,  L.  12 

85 

B 

+  60 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

1495 

K.  11,  L.  12 

75 

B 

+  70 

8.  C.  11 

M.? 

N 

1496 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  75 

8.  B.  1 

M. 

N 

1497 

K.  9,  L.  10 

120 

C 

-  55 

w. 

7.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

1498 

K.  11,  L.  12 

45 

B 

+  75 

w. 

C. 

N 

(2  yrs.) 

1499 

K.  9,  L.  10 

100 

C 

-  10 

SW. 

8.  - 

M. 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

At  mouth,  4  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  c.  Under  head,  O.E.  shell  bead,  H.  4.  a. 

Peabody 

1456 

1457 

1459 

1460 

Near  face  of  B,  silver  bead,  K.  2.  f  (PI.  XLIX  A  22).  In  filling,  2  natrolite  lipstuds:  A.  4.  a,  A.  4.  c. 

Oxford 

1461 

1462 

1403 

In  filling,  9  Lipstuds:  6  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

1464 

Near  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

B.M. 

1465 

1466 

1467 

1468 

1469 

1470 

At  R.  ear,  2  pottery  studs:  C.  6.  d,  C.  16.  d. 

B.M. 

1471 

At  mouth  of  B,  2  long  lipstuds. 

1472 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  b,  H.  2.  b, 

Nairobi 

1473 

H.  3.  b,  G.  3.  d.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

1474 

At  head,  9  studs:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  3  natrolite,  A.  2.  c,  3  quartz,  A.  2.  c,  2  green  stone,  A.  2.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite 

Cambridge 

1  A1E 

1475 

beads,  H.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b.  2  natrolite  pendants,  P.  s.  4,  P.  s.  6.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  In  filling, 

6  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  A.  6.  d,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  2  pottery,  C.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  a. 

t  Ana 

1477 

On  L.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Nairobi 

1479 

1480 

1481 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  H.  3.  a. 

Khartoum 

1482 

1483 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  f,  D.  3.  e. 

Oxford 

1484 

1485 

1486 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  b.  On  R.  forearm,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  16.  c. 

B.M. 

1487 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a.  On  arm,  ivory  armlet.  On  face,  pottery  earstud. 

Oxford 

1488 

At  mouth,  broken  pottery  lipstud,  G.  12.  c  (?). 

Khartoum 

1490 

1491 

At  R.  wrist,  natrolite  beads,  H.  0.  b,  H.  1.  b,  H.  2.  b.  In  filling,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  e, 

Oxford 

1492 

H.  2.  b,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  b,  H.  4.  e,  H.  3.  a,  H.  4.  a.  Green  stone  earpin  (PI.  LIV  B  1). 

1493 

1494 

1495 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  VIII.  C.  f,  broken. 

Oxford 

1496 

1497 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  B.  c.  2. 

Toronto 

1498 

1499 

X  X 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
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Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1500 

K.  9,  L.  10 

135 

C 

—  65 

"V  TO 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

(18-25  yrs.) 

extracted. 

1501 

K.  9,  L.  10 

110 

c 

—  20 

NW. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1502 

K.  11,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  85 

N. 

8.  C.  3 

F. 

P 

SE. 

F. 

N 

F. 

Q 

1503 

K.  11,  L.  12 

50 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

7.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

1504 

K.  11,  L.  12 

65 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

1505 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

1506 

K.  10,  L.  11 

230 

D 

— 115 

I.  a 

sw. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1507 

K.  10,  L.  11 

60 

B 

+  60 

I.  c 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

1508 

v    tn   1  11 

K.  10,  JL.  1 1 

"1-5  n 

Z3U 

r\ 
LJ 

1  OA 

—  lzU 

Ad. 

Q 

NE. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1509 

M.  3,  N.  4 

A 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(3  mths.) 

1510 

Ti  if     1     XT  A 

M.  3,  JN.  4 

A 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(3  mtns.) 

1511 

J.  11,  K.  12 

65 

B 

+  80 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

Im. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

1512 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

60 

B 

+  70 

SE. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

N 

1513 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

140 

C 

—  10 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1514 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

120 

B 

+  20 

8.  B.  6 

M.? 

N 

Cow's  foot  on  face.  Animal 

bone  lying  along  length  of 

body. 

1313 

If    11    T  1 
Jv.  1 1,  JL.  1Z 

10  J 

r> 

+  25 

T  'i 

l.  a 

W. 

1m. 

XT 

JN 

(16  yrs.) 

1310 

IT    1  1    T      1  0 
IV.  1  1 ,  JL.  1Z 

c  c 

J  J 

Jt> 

JN  W. 

o.  c  iu  a 

r  ; 

r. 

XT 
JN 

1517 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

55 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1518 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

C 

—  10 

8.  B 

F. 

N 

1519 

K.  11,  L.  12 

40 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

3  Ads. 

See  No.  1547. 

1520 

K.  11,  L.  12 

40 

B 

+  60 

Ad. 

P 

7.  B.  6 

M. 

N 

1521 

K.  10,  L.  11 

210 

D 

— 100 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

Cow's  foot  just  below  knees. 

U  in  t  ii 

IV.  IU,  i-i.  1 1 

1  Rfl 

1  OU 

—  DU 

T  K 
I.  0 

w. 

o.  y 

i , 

Jr. 

XT 
JN 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1523 

K.  10,  L.  1 1 

170 

C 

—  60 

W. 

c. 

N 

Cow's  tail  in  front  of  face. 

(5  yrs.) 

1524 

K.  10,  L.  11 

130 

C 

—  40 

I.  a 

N. 

F. 

N 

(14-15  yrs.) 

1525 

K.  10,  L.  11 

85 

B 

+  5 

SW. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

N 

1526 

K.  9,  L.  10 

100 

C 

—  10 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1527 

K.  9,  L.  10 

B 

SE. 

8.  B.  9 

M.? 

N 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

F.? 

1528 

K.  9,  L.  10 

75 

B 

+  20 

F. 

1529 

K.  9,  L.  10 

155 

C 

—  55 

W. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

Cow's  foot  between  knees 

aim  aiiLHiici   ai  iv .  uppci 

arm. 

1530 

K.  9,  L.  10 

140 

c 

-  45 

SW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1531 

K.  9,  L.  10 

110 

c 

-  30 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

1532 

K.  9,  L.  10 

140 

c 

-  40 

III.  b 

NE. 

4.  A.  3 

F. 

N 

1533 

K.  10,  L.  11 

90 

c 

0 

SE. 

7.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

1534 

J.  11,  K.  12 

55 

B 

+  100 

NW. 

8.  B.  6  a 

Ad. 

N 

1535 

J.  11,  K.  12 

55 

B 

+  95 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

1536 

J.  11,  K.  12 

70 

B 

+  80 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

NE. 

7.  C.  6 

M. 

P 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  F.  1.  b.  On  R.  forearm,  bone  bracelet.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a  (PI. 

Peabody 

1500 

XLI  B  3). 

Under  head,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  b.  On  R.  forearm,  bone  bracelet.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Peabody 

1501 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  D.  b.  3. 

Cambridge 

1502 

1503 

1504 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a. 

Nairobi 

1505 

1506 

1507 

At  neck  of  B,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  5.  b,  carnelian,  H.  3.  b,  jasper  and  chalcedony,  H.  3.  c,  H.  4.  c  (PI.  XLVI  B  6). 

Khartoum 

1508 

Green  and  white  stone,  H.  3.  c. 

See  Chapter  II. 

Wellcome 

1509 

Historical 

Medical 

Museum 

See  Chapter  11. 

\  l  7  11  

Wellcome 

1510 

Historical 

Medical 

Museum 

1511 

1512 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  B.  b.  2. 

Peabody 

1513 

1514 

1515 

1516 

1517 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3.  a,  D.  4.  a. 

Cambridge 

1518 

1519 

In  filling,  beads:  faience,  G.  8.  e,  chalcedony,  G.  7.  c,  L.  6.  b,  quartz,  G.  7.  c. 

Khartoum 

1520 

Near  chin,  pottery  ring.  In  front  of  knees,  potsherd. 

Khartoum 

1521 

In  filling,  beads:  natrolite,  D.  3.  e,  O.E.  shell,  D.  4.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  1. 

Nairobi 

1522 

1523 

1524 

1525 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Cambridge 

1526 

1527 

1528 

1529 

1530 

1531 

1532 

1533 

1534 

Near  head,  ivory  lipstud,  B.  3.  b.  At  R.  temple,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  At  waist,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  8.  a,  carnelian, 

Khartoum 

1535 

A.  3.  c,  clear  quartz,  A.  3.  c,  lapis,  A.  3.  c,  faience,  G.  3.  b,  G.  4.  b,  H.  5.  c,  natrolite,  H.  5.  b,  pink  stone,  A.  3.  c 

(Pis.  XLVI  B  14  and  XLVII  A  5). 

1536 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1537 

J.  11,  K.  12 

TA 
/O 

is 

1  OA 
+  80 

o  W . 

o.  c  io  a 

i  ■ 
r . 

XT 

IN 

1538 

J.  11,  K.  12 

/5 

i  > 
ii 

+  75 

"MW7 

JN  W. 

OA  11 
8.  A.  11 

A  ^1 
Au. 

XT 

IN 

1539 

Jv.  1 1,  L.  12 

OA 
80 

n 

a 

+  OJ 

XT\\7 

rs  w. 

Q     P     1  1 

o.  L,.  11 

i*. 

XT 

JN 

1540 

K.  1 1,  L.  12 

1  A  C 

145 

c 

—  Zj 

T 

i.  a 

aW. 

"7     A  C 

1 .  A.  6 

M.  ; 

XT 

IN 

1541 

ry     11     t      i  t 

JV.  11,  L.  12 

1  1A 

lzo 

c 

U 

TTT  U 
111.  D 

XTW7 

IN  W. 

<     A  & 

5.  A.  0 

A  A 
Au. 

XT 
JN 

1542 

iy    ii    t  11 
Jv.  1 1,  L.  12 

1  "7A 
1  /O 

c 

f  A 

—  jU 

T  o 

i.  a 

JN  W. 

1 .  C  o 

M. 

XT 
IN 

1543 

tX     11      J  11 

JV.  1 1,  L.  12 

00 

is 

+  55 

JN  W. 

A  A 
AO. 

I  > 

r 

1544 

ly     1 A    T  11 

K.  1U,  L.  11 

1  "7  A. 
1  /O 

"3A 
—  JV 

JN. 

"7  D 

/.  Jts 

I VI. 

rj 

r 

1  f  AC 

1545 

Ty     1 A    T  11 

Jv.  10,  L.  1 1 

1  OA 

jyo 

JJ 

net 

—  IV 

C\X7 

o  W. 

O           1  1 

JV1. 

XT 

JN 

1546 

IX     1 A    T  11 
IV.  10,  L.  1  1 

1  <A 
1  50 

"2A 
—  .50 

JN  W . 

OA  11 

o.  A.  11 

A  A 
AO. 

XT 

JN 

1547 

17"     1 A    T  11 

Jv.  ID,  L.  1 1 

1  OA 

1ZO 

A 
0 

\X7 

w. 

O  D 

o.  is 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

RT    1(1  T    1  1 
IV.  1U,         1  1 

71  <; 

Zl  J 

i ) 

1  7S 

—  J  Z3 

D.  O 

AH 

XT 

134y 

"IX      11      T  IT 

JV.  11,  L.  IZ 

T  1  A 

Z  1  o 

is 

L  QA 

-f-  JO 

TTT  K 
111.  D 

AAA 

o.  a.  y 

im. 

XT 

JN 

133U 

\7T   /I    XT  ^ 
M.  4,  IN.  J 

1  A  A 
1 40 

is 

_1  1A 

-+-  j\J 

T  o 

i.  a 

Q     A  11 
o.  A.  11 

i1. 

XT 

JN 

T    11    ts    1 1 
J.  11,  IV.  IZ 

1  /I  A 
140 

is 

1      1 A 

+  10 

JN  W. 

O    A     1 A 

y.  a.  io 

T  ; 
r. 

XT 

JN 

133Z 

Til     Ty  IT 

J.  11,  IV.  1Z 

11^ 
1 1 J 

is 

1  -JA 

+  JO 

oW. 

OA  11 
5.  A.  11 

JV1. 

XT 

JN 

1  SSI 
133  J 

T    11     V    1  1 
J.  11,  IV.  1Z 

11^ 
1 1 J 

A 

IN  W. 

A          1  1 
O.  t..  11 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

1 

1334 

T    11    V     1  1 
J.  11,  JV.  1Z 

cc 

J  J 

i> 

1    1  AA 

+  100 

oil. 

7  1J  c 

/.  is.  o 

A  A 
AO. 

XT 

IN 

1333 

T   11    T/"  n 
J.  11,  IV.  1Z 

1  AA 
100 

is 

+  60 

JN  W. 

*7     A  1 
/.  A.  1 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

1330 

T    11    IX  n 
J.  11,  IV.  1Z 

OO 

Ji 

1    1  AA 

■+- 100 

ail. 

o.  C  13 

I  ; 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

133  / 

T^"    11    1  11 
IV.  1 1,  J-j.  1Z 

/O 

i  > 

J5 

+  55 

JN  W. 

A  A 
AO. 

I) 

r 

1  SCO. 
133o 

~K    11    T  17 
JV.  11,  L.  1 Z 

yy) 

is 

+  65 

t. 

C 

XT 

JN 

(6  yrs.) 

133y 

I   1()   if  11 
J.  1U,  JV.  11 

SO 

R 
I  > 

j- 1  nn 
~r  JOU 

? 

(  \ 
V 

1JUU 

T  10  K  11 

J .   1U,  IV.   1  1 

DU 

T3 
I  > 

4-  on 

MP 

AH 
/\u. 

p 

1561 

J.  10  K.  11 

85 

NW 
l'l  vv . 

O.  JD.  U 

p 

i>i 

1562 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

85 

B 

+  60 

w. 

8.  B.  6 

F.? 

N 

1563 

J.  loi  K.  11 

85 

B 

+  65 

w. 

2.  A.  1 1 

Ad. 

P 

1564 

J.  10,  K.  11 

85 

B 

+  65 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

1565 

J.  10,  K.  11 

85 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

8.  - 

F. 

P 

1566 

J.  10,  K.  11 

60 

B 

+  90 

Ad. 

P 

1567 

J.  10,  K.  11 

50 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1568 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

M. 

P 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

? 

Ad. 

P 

C.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1569 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

SE. 

8.  C 

M.? 

P 

SW. 

8.  - 

F.? 

P 

1570 

J.  9,  K.  10 

20 

A 

+  90 

E. 

8.  - 

F. 

N 

1571 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1572 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  55 

SE. 

8.  B 

F. 

P? 

(17  yrs.) 

1573 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1574 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  C 

Im. 

P 

(17  yrs.) 

E. 

F. 

N 

1575 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

Im. 

N 

(15  yrs.) 

1576 

J.  9,  K.  10 

55 

B 

+  65 

W. 

C. 

N 

(3  yrs.) 

1577 

J.  9,  K.  10 

10 

B 

+  90 

SE. 

7.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

1578 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

P 

Cow's  bone  on  R.  wrist. 

M.? 

1579 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

P 

1580 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

W. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

P 

1581 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

SW. 

2  Ads. 

P 

SW. 

1582 

J.  9,  K.  10 

65 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1583 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  70 

w. 

6.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

340 


Objects 

Where  sent 

G  reive 
No. 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  quartz,  C.  3.  b.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

1537 

1538 

1539 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  b.  In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  a. 

Oxford 

1540 

1541 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  4.  b. 

Peabody 

1542 

1543 

At  waist,  ivory  pendant. 

1544 

1545 

1546 

At  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  b. 

Toronto 

1547 

1548 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  K.  1. 

Khartoum 

1549 

1550 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

1551 

1552 

1553 

1554 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  E.  8.  a. 

Toronto 

1555 

1556 

1557 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

1558 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  faience,  D.  6.  c  (PI.  XLVII  A  4). 

Cambridge 

1559 

In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  G.  4.  a,  1,  C.  3.  a,  1,  broken. 

Peabody 

1560 

At  waist,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  8.  a,  E.  8.  a,  faience,  D.  7.  c,  E.  8.  a. 

Nairobi 

1561 

1562 

1563 

1564 

bee  cnapter  11. 

rJ.M. 

1566 

1567 

111  1MI1II!-;,  JJUllvIj    fI|>MUU,   o,  1. 

15ff»R 

IjOo 

On  R.  forearm,  ivory  bracelet. 

B.M. 

1569 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  f,  H.  4.  f,  H.  3.  e,  H.  3.  d,  H.  3.  c,  H.  2.  d,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  D.  4.  e,  D.  2.  d.  On 

Nairobi 

1570 

L.  wrist,  iron  bracelet.  On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

1571 

X  J  1  x 

1572 

(in    1?     wind  f\x    \<     iiinpv  r\r^kf*&\t±t 

kjii  ix.  wiiai  ui  d,  ivury  Draceiei. 

l^a  m  hri  H  of* 

1574 

1575 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  3.  b.  Clear  quartz  bead,  A.  3.  c.  Iron-bracelet  fragments. 

Nairobi 

1576 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

1577 

At  head  of  B,  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 

Cambridge 

1578 

1579 

1580 

1581 

1582 

1583 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1584 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  85 

N. 

C. 

N 

(7  vrs ) 

1585 

J.  9  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

N 

1586 

J.  9  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  80 

sw. 

7.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

1587 

J.  9  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

NE. 

F. 

p 

E. 

M. 

N 

1588 

J.  9,  K.  10 

75 

B 

+  50 

NE. 

8.  B 

M. 

P 

1589 

J.  9  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

8.  C.  2 

F. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

1590 

J.  9  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

p 

1591 

J.  10,  K.  11 

90 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

Im. 

p 

(20  yrs.) 

1592 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

75 

B 

+  70 

6.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

1593 

J.  10,  K.  11 

80 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

Ad. 

N 

1594 

J.  10,  K.  11 

80 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

p 

1595 

J.  10,  K.  11 

80 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

p 

Cow's  head  near  pelvis. 

1596 

J.  10,  K.  11 

40 

B 

+  90 

C. 

p 

(5  vrs ) 

1597 

J.  10,  K.  11 

50 

B 

+  85 

SE. 

c. 

N 

(8-9  vrs ) 

1598 

J.  10,  K.  11 

70 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  A 

F. 

N 

1599 

K.  11,  L.  12 

85 

B 

+  65 

C. 

See  No.  1600. 

(11  vrs ) 

1600 

K.  11,  L.  12 

85 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

8.  B.  1 

? 

P 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

? 

N 

1601 

J.  10,  K.  11 

70 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

1602 

J.  11,  K.  12 

70 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

N? 

1603 

K.  11,  L.  12 

90 

B 

+  60 

9.  D.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1604 

K.  11,  L.  12 

70 

D 

8.  B.  9 

Ad. 

N 

1605 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

90 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

1606 

K.  11,  L.  12 

110 

B 

+  45 

8.  A.  10b 

Ad. 

N 

1607 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

60 

B 

+  100 

NW. 

8.  B.  3 

F. 

N 

1608 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

60 

B 

+  90 

W. 

8.  A.  10  b 

F. 

N 

1609 

J.  10,  K.  11 

60 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1610 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

45 

B 

+  105 

W. 

8.  C.  13 

F. 

N 

( c  17  vrs  ^ 

1611 

J.  10,  K.  11 

30 

B 

4-  75 

NW. 

c. 

p 

(c  S  vrs  ^ 

1612 

J.  10,  K.  11 

40 

A 

+  110 

NW. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

p 

1613 

J.  10,  K.  11 

40 

A 

+  110 

SW. 

6.  A.  6 

M.? 

N  ? 

1614 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

60 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

1615 

J.  9,  K.  10 

B 

Ad. 

o 

1616 

J.  9,  K.  10 

55 

B 

+  75 

w. 

Ad. 

p 

1617 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

4-  45 

E. 

9.  A 

F.? 

N 

1618 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

4  65 

? 

? 

o 

< 

S. 

8.  C 

F. 

p 

1619 

J.  9,  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

9.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

1620 

J.  9,  K.  10 

45 

B 

4-  75 

SE. 

7.  B.  1 

? 

p 

A.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

N. 

8.  B.  1 

? 

p 

tracted. 

1621 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

S. 

8.  D 

F. 

N 

1622 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

3  Ads.? 

Q 

1623 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  75 

5  Ads. 

Q 

1624 

J.  9,  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  55 

E. 

8.  B.  6 

Ad. 

N 

1625 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  75 

W. 

8.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

1626 

J.  9,  K.  10 

65 

B 

+  55 

E. 

6.  A.  11 

M.? 

N 

1627 

J.  9,  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

W. 

? 

P 

NW. 

8.  B 

Im. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

1628 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  70 

S. 

8.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

1629 

J.  9,  K.  10 

65 

B 

+  55 

SW. 

8.  B.  1 

M.? 

N 

1630 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

S. 

8.  A.  1 

M. 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grove 
No. 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1587 

1588 

1J07 

.. 

1590 

1  CQ1 

1  CO? 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Peabody 

1593 

1594 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Khartoum 

1595 

On  R.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  n.  2  (PI.  LXX  A  and  B  19). 

Peabody 

1596 

1597 

To  L.  of  head,  piece  of  rubbed  potsherd. 

Khartoum 

1598 

1599 

1  ''-.on 

1  f(\  i! 

1602 

1603 

1604 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

1605 

1606 

1607 

1608 

III  llllillg,  lalCIlce  DeaUS,  I.  D.  a. 

i  oromu 

1610 

lOl  1 

1612 

1613 

1614 

1615 

1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Oxford 

1620 

1621 

1622 

1623 

1624 

1625 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet.  On  L.  wrist,  2  iron  bracelets. 

Khartoum 

1626 

At  L.  elbow  of  A,  iron  bracelet.  At  L.  ear  of  B,  2  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

1627 

1628 

At  L.  ear,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a. 

Toronto 

1629 

1630 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

tan 

T  Q  K"  m 
J,  y,  tv.  1U 

70 

D 
I J 

4-  50 

AH  ? 

F 

Ct 

V 

I  . 

AH  9 

F 

T    Q    V  1(1 

J.  y,  IV.  iu 

40 

g 

+  80 

SF 

IN 

f  7  8  vrs  ^ 

1UJJ 

1  q  K  in 

50 

B 

-1-  75 

W 
vv . 

8.  B.  1 

F 

IN 

(  g  K  Id 

55 

4-  70 

WW 
IN  vv . 

AH 

w.? 

F  ? 

w. 

AH  9 

1635 

J.  9  K.  10 

50 

B 

-1-  65 

SE.? 

AH 

p 

NW 

IN  VV  . 

8.  B.  6 

F 

"NJ 

IN 

1636 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  B.  4 

? 

N 

1637 

J.  9,  K.  10 

20 

B 

+  85 

NW. 

7.  A.  9 

Ad. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

LI  at  IV.  k\  . 

1638 

J.  9,  K.  10 

20 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

7_  _ 

Ad. 

p 

1639 

J.  9,  K.  10 

20 

B 

+  80 

SE. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1640 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  80 

NE. 

7.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

1641 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  60 

NE. 

7.  A 

Ad. 

P? 

1642 

J.  9  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  60 

NE.? 

Ad.? 

n 

1643 

K.  11,  L.  12 

85 

B 

4-  75 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1644 

J.  11  K.  12 

120 

B 

4-  45 

7.  B.  10 

ivt 

1VJL. 

p 

1645 

J.  10  K.  11 

90 

B 

-1-  65 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

IN 

1646 

J.  10,  K.  11 

60 

B 

+  85 

W. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1647 

J.  10  K.  1 1 

120 

B 

4-  95 

in  vv . 

/ .  JO.  u 

F 

J.N 

1648 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

120 

B 

-1-  25 

W. 

Im. 

P 

All  Inwpr  inPKnK  PYtrapfpH 

(c  17  vrs  ^ 

1649 

J.  10  K.  11 

50 

B 

+ 100 

AH 

/A  LI. 

1650 

K.  10  L.  11 

160 

Q 

—  ^5 

o 
o. 

c 

IN 

^  1  «— — lO  lllllln.J 

1651 

J.  10  K.  11 

110 

B 

-1-  10 

SF 

Ad. 

p 

1652 

K.  10  L.  11 

120 

B 

-1-  10 

SF 

IN 

n  9  14  vr«  "1 

1653 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

70 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

M.? 

N 

1654 

Ad. 

1655 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

4-  40 

F 

Im. 

N 

i  c  17  vrs  i 

1656 

J.  9  K.  10 

AH 

AU. 

o 

V 

1657 

J.  9  K.  10 

100 

B 

4-  95 

IN  VV  . 

AH 

p 

1658 

J.  9  K.  10 

70 

B 

-I-  55 

T\JW 
IN  VV . 

O.  J3.  J 

p 

1659 

J.  9  K.  10 

95 

B 

4-  95 

AH 

I  660 

J.  9,  K.  10 

75 

B 

+  50 

E. 

c. 

p 

1661 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

4-  40 

2  Cn. 

o 

1662 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

4-  65 

SF 

o.  Ly 

Im. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

1663 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

C. 

P 

(9-10  yrs.) 

1664 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

E.? 

3  Ads. 

P 

1665 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

8.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

1666 

J.  9,  K.  10 

90 

B 

+  50 

E. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

P? 

1667 

J.  9,  K.  10 

B 

Ad. 

Q 

A.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

M.? 

tracted. 

C. 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

1668 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

7.  A.  11 

Im. 

N 

(c.  17  yrs.) 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

1631 

1632 

1633 

1634 

1635 

1636 

At  L.  ear,  ivory  pin.  In  rilling,  piece  of  O.E.  shell. 

Nairobi 

1637 

1638 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  b.  On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

1639 

Near  wrists,  fragments  of  ivory  and  iron  bracelets.  In  filling,  stone  bead,  H.  4.  g. 

Nairobi 

1640 

1641 

1642 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e,  H.  2.  b. 

Cambridge 

1643 

1644 

1645 

At  waist,  beads:  clear  quartz,  A.  3.  c,  carnelian,  A.  3.  c,  limonite,  A.  3.  c  (PI.  XLVII B  5).  In  filling,  quartz  lipstud, 

Oxford 

1646 

A.  3.  a. 

1647 

1648 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  B.  5.  c,  1,  broken.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  3.  a,  gold,  I.  5.  e  (PI.  XLIX  A  20), 

Khartoum 

1649 

faience,  H.  4.  f.  At  R.  ear,  gold  coil,  U.  3.  c  (PI.  XLIX  A  27).  At  L.  ear,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

In  filling,  marble  lipstud,  A.  4.  b. 

Nairobi 

1650 

In  filling,  marble  lipstud,  A.  4.  d. 

Khartoum 

1651 

1652 

1653 

Under  head,  pottery  feeding-cup. 

B.M. 

1654 

1655 

1656 

Below  face,  broken  pottery  lipstud. 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

At  neck,  faience  beads,  L.  6.  e  (PI.  XLVII  A  3). 

Khartoum 

1665 

1666 

On  body  C,  faience  beads,  E.  8.  a  (PI.  XLVIII  A  3). 

Khartoum 

1667 

1668 

YV 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1669 

J.  9,  K.  10 

75 

B 

+  60 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

1670 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

F. 

P 

Ad. 

1671 

J.  10,  K.  11 

150 

C 

0 

NE. 

8.  C 

M.? 

P? 

1672 

J.  10,  K.  11 

140 

B 

+  5 

Ad. 

Q 

1673 

J.  9,  K.  10 

100 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

M.? 

N 

1674 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  75 

s. 

C. 

P 

(12-14  yrs.) 

1675 

J.  9,  K.  10 

75 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1676 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

4  Ads.  ? 

Q 

1677 

J.  9,  K.  10 

85 

B 

+  40 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1678 

J.  9,  K.  10 

75 

B 

+  50 

W. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1679 

J.  9,  K.  10 

90 

B 

+  40 

SE. 

8.  A.  4 

Im. 

N 

(16-19  yrs.) 

6  680 

J.  9,  K.  10 

91) 

i  j 
a 

+  40 

JN  W. 

2  Ads. 

I-) 
r 

« 08  i 

J.  y,  is..  1U 

1 1 

T> 

+  15 

C\A7 

A  A 

Ad. 

Jr 

109Z 

t  o  v   i  r\ 

j.  y,  is.,  iu 

1 1  n 
1  iu 

xS 

i    1  ^ 

C\X7 
5W. 

5.  is.  y : 

T  ' 

Jr. 

Jr 

1683 

J.  9  K.  10 

90 

B 

+  35 

? 

M.? 

o 

SW. 

M  9 

p 

(r  7—8  vk  "1 

9 

v. . 

o 

lOO'l 

T    Q    V  "Ifi 

JU 

T> 
D 

i  re 
+  03 

1 

o 

o.  — 

Jr. 

T> 

Jr 

lOOD 

T    Q             1  f\ 

j.  y,  is.,  iv 

/u 

T> 
D 

+  50 

w . 

AU. 

1686 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

1687 

K.  9,  L.  10 

85 

B 

+  5 

SE. 

F. 

P 

C? 

looo 

JV1 .  J ,  1 N .  4 

1 1  n 

r> 
D 

-f-  y\J 

/  ■ 

1689 

M.  3,  N.  4 

c 

S. 

c. 

P 

(1-2  mths.) 

1690 

M.  3,  N.  4 

200 

c 

0 

8.  B.  11  r 

Ad. 

P 

1691 

M.  3  N.  4 

175 

5  r  it 

O.           1 1 

M 

N 

1692 

M.  3^  N.  4 

120 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

8.  C.  15 

M. 

N 

1693 

K.  9,  L.  10 

160 

c 

—  50 

E. 

6.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

1694 

J.  10,  K.  11 

185 

C 

-  35 

SW. 

8'.  B.  10  r 

Ad. 

N 

1695 

M.  3,  N.  4 

200 

c 

o 

W. 

F.? 

p 

C. 

(6-7  yrs.) 

1696 

M.  3,  N.  4 

175 

B 

4-  25 

w. 

C. 

N 

(5  vrs  ) 

M.  3  N.  4 

180 

B 

4-  90 
-r  £v 

. )  I . . 

o  r  ii 

M  9 

IN 

ioy» 

\/T    1    XT  A 

±5 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

JN 

\/T    T    XT  <4 
1V1.  J,  IN.  4 

1  in 

i  > 
a 

1  H(\ 

+  70 

o.  C  10  b 

Jr. 

XT 

JN 

JL  /uu 

J .  IU,  IV.  1  1 

ZUU 

—  jU 

N. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

XT 

JN 

1  /Ul 

t  1 n  v  11 

J.  JU,  JV.  1  1 

1  in 

t> 

+  20 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

XT 
IN 

1702 

J.  10,  K.  11 

85 

B 

+  65 

W. 

Ad. 

N 

1703 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

C 

-  60 

Ad.? 

Q 

1704 

J.  10,  K.  11 

130 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

8.  B 

M.? 

N 

1705 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

D 

I.  a 

SW. 

7.  B.  9 

Ad. 

N 

1706 

J.  10,  K.  11 

? 

1707 

J.  10,  K.  11 

190 

C 

-  30 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1708 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

-  25 

NE. 

C. 

N 

(4-6  yrs.) 

1709 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  55 

W. 

F. 

N 

1710 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  65 

E. 

8.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

1711 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  85 

E. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

N 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

1669 

At  head,  fragments  of  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

1670 

At  head,  shell. 

Peabody 

1671 

In  falling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  faience,  G.  8.  b  (PI.  XLV  B  5).  Pottery  earstud  (PI.  LIV  B  16).  Fragment  ol 

Oxford 

1672 

shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6  (?)  (PI.  LVIII  A  17). 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  1.  a,  G.  16.  b.  In  filling,  stone  implement,  no  type. 

Oxford 

1673 

1674 

1675 

Carnelian  beads,  G.  7.  e.  Position  not  recorded. 

Toronto 

1676 

lo/  / 

lo/» 

1679 

Body  A.  At  head,  quartz  lipstud,  E.  1.  a.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Natrolite  pendant,  P.  b.  3. 

Peabody 

1680 

At  month    0  nntrr\1itp  1ir%ctnHc*  A    ^    h    A    A.  c 

/VI  111UUU1)  X,   lUllll'lllL   IIJJ0IU-U.0.  t\ .  J.  U,  t\~.  T^.  v*. 

D.1V1. 

1UOJ 

1682 

At  waist  of  D,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6-8.  a.  In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  16.  a. 

Khartoum 

1683 

1684 

1  ft8^ 

JUOJ 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

1690 

1691 

On  breast,  the  bottom  of  a  large  pot. 

1692 

1693 

1694 

See  Chapter  II. 

B.M. 

1695 

1696 

At  neck,  beads;  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  natrolite  G.  1.  e  G.  2.  e.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet.  On  L.  wrist,  ivory 

Khartoum 

1697 

bracelet,  fragments. 

At  ViPQn    nii!Jrt7  lir^ctiirl           1     r\      At  nppL"    Upq r\ c  •        Th     c 1    T-I    S    q    n q ti*f"\I  i l~p>  1— I    'X  V\ 
r\l  llCctU,  L|Lknl/  lipalUU,  r.  1.  U..    AV I  11CCK.,  UCdUo .  V  /  .  1  -  allcll,  r  l .  J.  a,  lldllUlllC,  JT1 .  j,  u. 

1  AOS 

At  month   ^  linQtiinV*  1  natmlitp   A   ^  c\    1  nntt^rv  P  Q  h  1  nnttfrv  P  ?  q    fnvprinc*  thrnjit  anrl  thnrav  nippp^ 

\C  tin  rtoum 

1699 

of  a  large  pot.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  quartz,  broken.  Stone  implement, 

B.  d.  2.  Piece  of  rubbed  potsherd. 

r\\.  11CCK,  UtdUa.  W.C,  n.  4 — O.  a,  ilaliOlllC,  U.  J.  C,  -L'.  D.  1. 

INali  UU1 

17fi0 

raiicn  iioin  inuuui,  J  npsiuus,  punery,  r.  Z.  a.    /\L  IlcCK,  yJ.Ll.  SUCH  OCaUS,  U.  J.  a.    OI1C11  peiiuaiii,  r.      H.  r\l 

i  uruiiiu 

1701 

waist,  10  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  1.  Under  jaw,  bone  pin. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  5.  d  (PI.  XLIII  B  14),  H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

1702 

On  head,  broken  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3. 

Cambridge 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Cambridge 

1707 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a. 

Toronto 

1708 

1709 

1710 

1711 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1712 

J.  11,  K.  12 

100 

B 

+  50 

N. 

C. 

N 

(4-6  yrs.) 

1713 

J.  11,  K.  12 

100 

B 

+  55 

C. 

P 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

(14-16 yrs.) 

tracted. 

1714 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  50 

I.  a 

SE. 

9.  C.  11 

F.? 

P? 

1715 

J.  10,  K.  11 

150 

C 

5 

NE. 

6.  A 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1716 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

c 

-  30 

NE. 

C. 

P 

1717 

J.  10,  K.  11 

155 

c 

0 

Ad. 

P 

1718 

J.  10,  K.  11 

140 

B 

+  15 

NE. 

F.? 

P 

1719 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  70 

N. 

Cow 

P 

1720 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

P 

1721 

J.  9,  K.  10 

30 

B 

+  75 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

1722 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  60 

2  Ads. 

Q 

1723 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  70 

NE. 

8.  A.  10  b 

F. 

N 

1724 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  30 

C. 

P 

SW. 

F. 

P 

sw. 

Ad. 

N 

1725 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

8. - 

Ad. 

P 

1726 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  35 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

1727 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

1728 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

w. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

1729 

J.  9,  K.  10 

90 

sw. 

8.  C.  13 

M. 

N 

1730 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  70 

E. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

1731 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

s. 

Ad.? 

? 

Ad. 

? 

F. 

? 

Ad.? 

E.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1732 

J.  9,  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  45 

E. 

8.  B.  11 

M.? 

N 

1733 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  55 

NE. 

8.  A 

F. 

N 

1734 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

SW. 

F. 

N 

1735 

J.  9,  K.  10 

20 

B 

+  90 

SE. 

8.  D 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1736 

J.  9,  K.  10 

50 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

9.  B 

M. 

N 

1737 

J.  9,  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

SW. 

8.  A 

Im. 

N 

(19  yrs.) 

1738 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

E. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

1739 

J.  9,  K.  10 

60 

B 

+  50 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

1740 

J.  9,  K.  10 

120 

B 

+  10 

W.? 

Ad. 

P 

1741 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

F. 

P 

1742 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1743 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  40, 

NW. 

F. 

N 

1744 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

? 

Q 

1745 

I.  10,  J.  11 

110 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

F. 

N 

SE. 

7.  A.  1 

F. 

1746 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  55 

SW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

P 

1747 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

? 

F. 

Q 

(16  yrs.) 

w. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1748 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

100 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

F. 

P 

1749 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  50 

I.  a 

NE. 

Ad. 

N 

1750 

J.  10,  K.  11 

120 

B 

+  35 

C. 

N 

(5  yrs.) 

1751 

K.  9,  L.  10 

90 

B 

+  10 

NW.? 

8.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

1752 

J.  9,  K.  10 

90 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

N 

1753 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  30 

N.? 

9.  D 

Ad. 

P 

1754 

J.  9,  K.  10 

B 

SW. 

8.  C 

F. 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

1  "71  1 

At  mouth,  3  marble  lipstuds,  A.  3.  b. 

Toronto 

171  ^ 

1714 

1715 

1716 

At  neck,  O.h.  shell  beads,  1_>.  6.  a. 

Nairobi 

1717 

Fallen  from  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  c.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  waist,  2  shell  pendants, 

Oxford 

1  I  lo 

P.  s.  1.  In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  D.  5.  e,  H.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b.  Carnelian  pebble.  Fragments  of  shell. 

1719 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  b.  In  filling,  small  potsherd. 

Toronto 

1  1  L\i 

1  1 LI 

On  R.  wrist  of  A,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  pink  quartz  lipstud,  E.  2.  b. 

Peabody 

1  T>1 

1  ILL 

1123 

1724 

1725 

1726 

ll  LI 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

At  neck,  faience  beads,  E.  8.  a,  faience  pendant,  P.  b.  1.  At  head,  broken  copper  ring. 

Khartoum 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736 

1  TIT 

1738 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  faience,  E.  8.  a.  On  R.  arm,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

1739 

At  neck,  beads,  u.fc..,  v.  j.  a,  l>.  d.  a,  r.  o.  a,  natrolite,  ri.  z.  e,  H.  5.  e,  ri.  z.  b. 

Cambridge 

1  /4U 

1741 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  b  (?),  broken. 

Khartoum 

1742 

1743 

1744 

174^ 

• 

1  /40 

1747 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  5.  a  (?),  broken. 

Nairobi 

1748 

1749 

1750 

In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  clear  quartz,  A.  3.  c.  Copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  Greenstone  earpin  fragment. 

Nairobi 

1751 

1752 

1753 

At  mouth,  4  natrolite  lipstuds:  2,  A.  3.  c,  2,  C.  1.  a.  A  tneck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  D.  4.  a,  natrolite,  H.  3.  b. 

Oxford 

1754 

Bone  bracelet,  position  not  recorded. 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

1  ijj 

T  Q   K  If) 

J.  y,  Jtv.  1U 

fin 

N. 

y.  < 

p_ 

N 

175/; 

T  Q  K  If) 

J.          IN. .  1U 

Qf) 
y\j 

SE.? 

8.  - 

Ad. 

p 

1757 

J.  37,   IX .  1\J 

70 

B 

4-  SO 

N. 

C. 

N 

1758 

J  .    ~,    Pv .    1 U 

y  j 

B 

4-  2S 

NW  ? 

2  Arte 

p 

E. 

8.  D 

N 

1759 

J.  9  K.  10 

120 

B 

4-  5 

SE.? 

Ad. 

p 

1760 

I.  9  J.  10 

B 

NE. 

F. 

N 

NE. 

M. 

p 

1761 

I.  9  J.  10 

50 

B 

4-  75 

NW. 

C. 

p 

? 

C. 

p 

1762 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NW. 

7.  A.  9 

p 

N 

1763 

M  II  N  12 

III.  a 

5.  B.  11 

p 

N 

1764 

B 

c. 

(3-4  vrs ") 

C. 

(c  1  vr) 

p_ 

1765 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  65 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

1766 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

4-  55 

NW.? 

F. 

p 

1767 

I.  10,'  J.  1 1 

90 

B 

+  60 

.E. 

6.  B.  11 

p. 

N 

1768 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

4-  25 

W. 

p. 

p 

1769 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  60 

. .     |  NW. 

8.  A.  14 

Ad. 

p 

1770 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  60 

sw. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

p 

1771 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  60 

sw. 

Ad. 

N 

1772 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

4-  45 

w. 

Ad. 

p 

1773 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

4-  50 

NE. 

Ad. 

p 

1774 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

4-  75 

w. 

8.  A 

p_ 

N 

1775 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

4-  45 

SE. 

M.? 

p 

1776 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

4-  75 

NE. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

p 

NE. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

1777 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

? 

8.  B 

F. 

o 

SE. 

p_ 

p 

1778 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

4-  70 

w. 

p. 

p 

W. 

7.  C.  13 

Ad. 

1779 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

4-  50 

o.  x> 

M. 

N 

1780 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

4-  55 

p 

o 

Ad. 

1781 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

4-  35 

E. 

8.  B.  14 

F. 

N 

1782 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SE. 

M. 

N 

1783 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

? 

Ad. 

n 

NW. 

c 

p 

(5  vrs  1 

1784 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  70 

SE. 

8.  B 

F. 

N 

1785 

I.  9,  J.  10 

45 

B 

4-  70 

SW. 

8.  A.  1 

p 

N 

1786 

I.  9,  J.  10 

95 

B 

+  20 

SE. 

7.  A.  4 

M. 

N 

1787 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  30 

SE. 

8.  B.  6  b 

F. 

N 

1788 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  70 

S. 

F. 

P 

NW. 

F. 

P 

1789 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

F. 

P 

SE. 

8.  A 

F. 

P 

NE. 

F. 

P 

1790 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1791 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  r 

Im. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

F. 

1792 

I.  9,  J.  10 

85 

B 

+  45 

Ad. 

Q 

1793 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

■• 

SE. 

F. 

P 

Remarks 
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At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  3  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  6.  a,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite, 

D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b.  On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet,  fragments.  Bone-bracelet  fragments. 
At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  4  natrolite,  B.  2.  g,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b.  At  jaw,  natrolite  bead,  H.  3.  e. 
At  waist  and  feet,  O.E.  shell  beads. 

Fallen  from  mouth,  3  quartz  lipstuds:  1,  E.  1.  a,  1,  C.  6.  d,  1,  broken.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d,  G.  3.  d, 
H.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a,  D.  2.  a.  In  filling,  shell  pendant, 
P.  s.  7. 

At  neck  of  A,  faience  beads,  G.  VI.  d  (PI.  XLV  B  1). 


On  R.  forearm,  4  ivory  bracelets. 


At  head,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  7.  a. 


Copper  crescent  ear  ornament,  position  not  recorded.  On  each  leg,  an  iron  anklet. 

In  filling,  iron  bracelet. 

In  filling,  broken  pottery  lipstud. 


At  head,  2  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 
At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 
On  R.  arm,  ivory  bracelet. 


Ivory  bracelet,  position  not  recorded. 
At  head,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c,  position  not  recorded.  On  R.  forearm,  11  ivory  bracelets.  On  L.  forearm,  4  ivory  bracelets. 


See  Chapter  II. 


In  filling,  shell. 


At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  d,  H.  4.  d,  H.  3.  b,  D.  4-6.  e,  D.  5.  d,  D.  3.  d,  H.  3.  e.  In  filling,  stone  implement, 
I.  F.  c.  2. 


Khartoum 
Nairobi 

Toronto 
Khartoum 

Cambridge 


Oxford 


Cambridge 

Oxford 

B.M. 


Cambridge 
Khartoum 
Khartoum 


Peabody 
Oxford 

B.M. 


Khartoum 


Khartoum 


Cambridge 


1755 

1756 
1757 
1758 

1759 


1760 

1761 

1762 
1763 
1764 


1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 
1780 

1781 
1782 
1783 


1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 

1789 


1790 
1791 


1792 


1793 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 

C.  SUrf. 

cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1794 

J.  9,  K.  10 

105 

B 

+  20 

Ad. 

Q 

1795 

J.  9,  K.  10 

105 

B 

+  20 

NE. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1796 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

W. 

F. 

N 

f1X   75  vrs  1 

^io— zj  yrs.j 

1707 

i  /y  / 

T  Q  v  in 

w 

v  . 

XI 
IN 

170R 

I    1ft    V  11 
J.  IK),  Iv.   1  1 

n 

AH  9 

r\ 

V 

ji  iyy 

i  in  if  11 

J .   1U,  IV.   1  1 

V 

1.  d 

XJF 
INC. 

7  r  m 

AH 

In 

loUU 

t  in  if  11 

J.   If,  IV.    1  1 

1  AO 

O 

W  9 

p 

(7  vrs  1 

1801 

M.  5  N.  6 

700 

o 

S  P  0 

[  . 

IN 

\/f  s  xt  a 

1VI.  J,  IN.  D 

1  60 

R 

4-  90 

XT 
IN . 

8  R   1 1  i- 

r . 

In 

1803 

J.  2,  K.  3 

220 

I.  a 

w. 

7.  B 

p 

N 

Tn  Trial  Pit  TsTn  7 

111     1  1  KM    III  L.. 

1804 

N.  1  O.  2 

70 

c 

o 

™ 
o  vv . 

^  . 

IN 

(14—1  5  \/rc  1 

1805 

M   3  N  4 
1V1.  J,  in.  *t 

1  60 

R 

4-  40 

XJW 
IN  W . 

s  r* 

o.  K^.  0 

P 

In 

I                                      1      •  • 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1806 

M.  3,  N.  4 

B 

W. 

6  A   1  1 

p 

N 

1807 

M.  3,  N.  4 

200 

B 

o 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  b 

M. 

N 

1808 

M.  3  N.  4 

B 

o  vv . 

7   A  11 

i  . 

IN 

( 1  5   17  vrs  1 

1809 

J.  9  K.  10 

j) 

■J  vv . 

8   A    1 1 
o.  r\ .  1 1 

1V1. 

IN 

1810 

J.  9  K.  10 

j) 

T  H 

I.  u 

r" 

IN 

tuw  a  iuul  uii  iv.  drm. 

(1  vrs  1 

1811 

J.  9,  K.  10 

I.  a 

NE. 

7.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

1812 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  b 

SW. 

7.  B 

AH 

nU. 

N 

A  11  loxAypr  inncnrc  i^vtt'Qr't^H 
/All  1UWC1   lllCloL/lo  CAlLaCLCU. 

1813 

I.  9  J.  10 

30 

B 

4-  QO 

XJW 
IN  VV  . 

AH 

IN 

1814 

I.  9  J.  10 

O  J 

R 

4-  35 

e 

9 

P 

1815 

I.  9  J.  10 

85 

B 

4-  35 

. 

V 

(8  vrs  ^ 

1816 

I.  9  J.  10 

90 

B 

4-  35 

AH 
/\U. 

r\ 

V 

cc  9 

1V1. 

p 

r 

1817 

I.  9  J.  10 

40 

R 

4-  SO 

9 

7  AHs 

p 

W 

p 

1818 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

_l_  go 

NW 

LN  V  V  ■ 

IN 

1819 

(5  vrs  \ 

p  yrs.j 

I.  9,  J.  10 

75 

B 

4-  50 

<\F  9 

7 

7  AHs 

P 

r 

/\.  /\n  uppci,  aiiu  luvvci  cen- 

XJW 9 

XI 
In 

tral  incisors  extracted. 

1820 

I.  9  J.  10 

so 

R 

4-  45 

MVX7 
In  W . 

7    A  f. 
1 .  A.  0 

r . 

XT 
In 

1821 

I.  9  J.  10 

65 

R 
I J 

4-  AO 

9 

A  H 

p 

r 

XJW 
In  VV . 

A  H 
AQ. 

p 

p 

r 

1822 

I.  9  J.  10 

on 

R 

4  in 

~r  ju 

XTW 
In  W. 

8  15 
0.  D 

I ; 
r. 

p 

1823 

I.  9  J.  10 

30 

R 
D 

4_  on 
~r  y\) 

t. 

7    R  A 

9 

r.  : 

XT 
In 

1824 

I  g  I  m 

50 

R 

-t> 

T  CO 

c 

a. 

O    A  1 

y.  A.  I 

M. 

XT 
In 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1825 

i  o  i  m 

so 

R 

1  -3C 

+  35 

XTT7  9 

Z  Aas. 

i  ) 

r 

5>W. ; 

1826 

I.  9,  J.  10 

30 

B 

+  85 

NW.? 

2  Ads. 

N 

E.? 

8.  B.  6  a 

1827 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

N 

1828 

I.  9,  J.  10 

55 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

1829 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  55 

SE. 

8.  D 

F. 

P 

1830 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  60 

W. 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1831 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

1832 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

W. 

7.  B.  1 

Ad. 

P 

1833 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

NE. 

8.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

1834 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  70 

W.? 

? 

P 

1835 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  70 

s. 

F. 

P 

1836 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

E. 

7.  B.  11 

M.? 

P 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

1794 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

1795 

Fallen  from  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  4.  c. 

Khartoum 

1796 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

Peabody 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

Fragments  of  red  ochre,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

1801 

Near  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  C.  2.  a.  At  L.  ear,  shell  ornament,  P.  f.  1  (?),  broken.  In  filling,  broken  natrolite 

Toronto 

1802 

lipstud,  A.  3.  b. 

1803 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b,  G.  2.  d  (PI.  XLII  A  7). 

Oxford 

1804 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  1  marble,  broken,  1  quartz,  broken,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  b, 

B.M. 

1805 

broken. 

1806 

1807 

At  mouth,  6  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  6.  d,  1  marble,  A.  6.  e,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  b, 

Cambridge 

1808 

1  pottery,  broken.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a. 

1809 

1810 

1811 

Under  head,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  7.  c. 

Cambridge 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

In  filling,  carnelian  bead,  A.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

At  neck,  piece  of  red  pigment. 

Toronto 

1820 

1821 

1822 

On  R  wrist  ivorv  Hracelet 

Oxford 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

On  L.  wrist,  iron  bracelet. 

Peabody 

1827 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Nairobi 

1828 

1829 

1830 

In  filling,  ivory  fragments. 

Khartoum 

1831 

On  L.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Toronto 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1837 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  80 

NE. 

F. 

P 

1838 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  75 

W. 

C. 

N 

(3-4  yrs.) 

1839 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.  D 

F. 

N 

1840 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  65 

w.? 

C. 

P 

(6-8  yrs.) 

1841 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

sw. 

9.  D.  10 

F.? 

N 

(12-14  yrs.) 

1842 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

E. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1843 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

Im. 

N 

(16-17  yrs.) 

1844 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  55 

SW. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

(18  yrs.) 

extracted. 

1845 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

C. 

Q 

1846 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1847 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

W. 

7.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

1848 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  45 

s.? 

Ad. 

P 

1849 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  60 

sw. 

Ad. 

P 

185U 

t   n    t   1  n 
I.  y,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  55 

w. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

1851 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

1852 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  80 

E. 

8.  B.  11  r 

M. 

N 

1853 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

NW. 

Ad. 

N 

? 

Ad. 

Q 

9 

Q 

1854 

M.  5,  N.  6 

235 

C 

—  50 

I.  a 

C. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

(7  yrs.) 

and  canines  extracted. 

1855 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  80 

C. 

Q 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1856 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  80 

W. 

C. 

N 

(c.  15  yrs.) 

1857 

J.  9,  K.  10 

40 

B 

+  85 

Ad. 

Q 

1858 

J.  9,  K.  10 

170 

C 

—  45 

E. 

F. 

p 

1859 

J.  9,  K.  10 

190 

C 

—  70 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

I  SOU 

T    Q    V    1  n 

220 

T\ 

D 

— 100 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

N 

1861 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

8.  A 

F. 

N 

1862 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1863 

M.  3,  N.  4 

D 

I.  a 

w. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1864 

M.  3,  N.  4 

170 

B 

+  30 

sw. 

8.  B 

F. 

N 

1865 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  75 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

1866 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  75 

Ad. 

Q 

1867 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  60 

3  Ads. 

Q 

1868 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

90 

B 

+  55 

NE. 

2  Fs. 

P 

SW. 

1869 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

95 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

C. 

P 

(7-8  yrs.) 

1870 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

95 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

1871 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  45 

3  Ads. 

Q 

1872 

I.  10  J.  11 

R 

T   J  J 

7 

p 

C~^i it  trirni l crh  rs\r  T\ii" 

1873 

I.  10'  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  55 

F. 

? 

Q 

1874 

I.  10,  J.  11 

135 

C 

0 

w. 

? 

F. 

N 

1875 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  80 

sw. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1876 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

C. 

P 

(c.  8  yrs.) 

1877 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

E.? 

7.  A 

Ad. 

N 

1878 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1879 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

130 

C 

-  10 

NW.? 

Ad. 

P 

1880 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  60 

W. 

F. 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

1  CV7 

1838 

On  L.  forearm,  12  ivory  bracelets.  (These  cannot  now  be  traced.) 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1  UAH 

1848 

1850 

1851 

Ivory  bracelet  fragment.  Copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  Position  not  recorded. 

Peabody 

1852 

1 

1854 

1855 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  c.  In  filling,  carnelian  bead,  L.  6.  b. 

Toronto 

1856 

1857 

1  ft^ft 

Iojo 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

At  mouth,  7  natrolite  lipstuds:  2,  A.  3.  c,  4,  B.  3.  b,  1,  C.  2.  b. 

Nairobi 

1863 

Fallen  from  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  e. 

Khartoum 

1864 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  a,  C.  9.  c. 

Peabody 

1865 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  VIII.  A.  b. 

Cambridge 

1866 

1867 

On  R.  wrist  of  B.,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

1868 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Oxford 

1869 

1870 

1871 

Fragments  of  red  pigment.  Position  not  recorded. 

Oxford 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Beads:  natrolite,  H.  3.  b,  faience,  D.  8.  a,  E.  7.  c,  position  not  recorded.  Under  head,  bone  pin. 

Peabody 

1879 

1880 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1  SSI 

T  Q   T   i  n 

i.  y,  j.  iu 

I) 

w 

AH 

p 

W. 

i  . 

w 

r. 

1  ss? 

i.  y,  j.  iu 

t> 
D 

w 

8   A  11 

v. . 

rvT 

(8-1?  vr«  ^ 

I  Boo 

T  Q    T   1  c\ 

i.  y,  j.  iu 

8fl 

P 

-f-  4U 

o  W  , 

A  rl 

/Yd. 

p 

r 

w . 

8    A  11 
o.  /\.  1 1 

Jr. 

1 SS/1 

T  Q  t  in 
i.  y,  j.  iu 

8  n 

o.  I J 

PT 
1^ . 

p 

Lower  extremities  cut  on  by 

grave  No.  1885. 

1883 

T  Q   T   1  n 

i.  y,  j.  iu 

OU 

p 

T  OU 

W . 

8    A  11 
o.  A.  1 1 

Jr. 

XT 

IN 

looO 

T  0  T  in 
i.  y,  j.  it/ 

p 

1V1. 

r\ 
V 

M.? 

1887 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

4-  35 

NE. 

8.  B.  6  a 

C. 

p 

fr  9  vrs  ^ 

1888 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1889 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  40 

NE. 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

P 

Ad. 

F. 

1890 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SE. 

9.  D 

F. 

P 

1891 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

? 

Q 

Ad. 

B.  All  upper  incisors  ex- 

F. 

tracted. 

1892 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

F. 

? 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

1893 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  70 

E. 

8.  B.  4 

Ad. 

N 

N. 

M. 

P 

1894 

I.  9,  J.  10 

130 

c 

—  15 

Ad. 

F. 

B.  All  upper  incisors  ex- 

Im. 

tracted. 

(19-20  yrs.) 

1895 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  55 

SE. 

7.  B.  1 

F.? 

N 

1896 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

F. 

N 

Ad. 

Q 

Ad. 

Q 

C.  Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1897 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

4-  40 

~  tu 

E. 

8.  B 

M. 

N 

1898 

I.  9,  J.  10 

95 

B 

+  30 

W. 

8.  B 

M. 

P 

1899 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  25 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

1900 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  70 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad.? 

P 

SE. 

F. 

P 

B.  All   lower   incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

? 

Q 

1901 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SE. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

1902 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

E. 

F. 

P 

1903 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

1904 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NE. 

8.  A.  4 

F. 

N 

1905 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  55 

W. 

C. 

P 

SE.? 

C. 

1906 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

SE. 

8.  B 

F. 

P 

1907 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

SE. 

8.  C.  13 

F. 

N 

C. 

(8-10  yrs.) 

1908 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

E. 

C. 

P 

(7  yrs.) 

1909 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  30 

NW.? 

2  Ads. 

P 

1910 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

W. 

F. 

N 

E.? 

Ad. 

P 

1911 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  30 

E.? 

M.? 

P 

Ad.? 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

At  neck,  faience  beads,  E.  8.  a  (PI.  XLVIII  A  2). 

Cambridge 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1891 

1892 

1895 

lovo 

1897 

1898 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  D.  3.  b. 

Pea body 

1  QOQ 

1900 

1901 

ion? 

1903 

1904 

1905 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  iron  finger  ring  (PI.  LX  B  10). 

Peabody 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Faience  pendant,  P.  d.  1,  position  not  recorded.  Under  head  of  A,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  16.  c. 

Cambridge 

1911 
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Distance 

below 

Distance 

ground 

from 

Grave 

surface 

C.  surf 

Grave 

Orienta- 

Burial 

Distur- 

No. 

Square 

cm. 

Stratum 

cm. 

Type 

tion 

attitude 

bance 

Remarks 

T    O    T    1  Ci 

i.  y,  j.  iu 

60 

a 

+  50 

\\T 

w. 

o.  r>.  o  a 

i , 
r. 

Ad. 

IN 

Q 

1913 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  65 

3  Ads. 

Q 

1914 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NE. 

Ad. 

F. 

M. 

P 

1915 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

N 

1916 

I.  9,  J.  10 

85 

B 

+  60 

2?  Ads. 

o 

1Q17 

171  / 

T  Q  T  10 

1.  ~,  J.  iu 

inn 

-1-  ^0 

1  ■ 

Ad. 

p 

1918 

I.  9  J.  10 

60 

g 

U  J 

p 

(20  yrs.) 
p 

p 

1919 

I.  9  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

E. 
E. 

Im. 

Im. 

(17  yrs.) 

p 

1920 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NE. 

C. 

(14-16  yrs.) 

p 

1921 

M.  3,  N.  4 

C. 

o 

1922 

N.  1,  O.  2 

90 

c 

—  30 

SW. 

7.  B.  10 

Ad. 

N 

1923 

N.  1  O.  2 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

1924 

I.  10  J.  11 

70 

B 

-4-  70 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

p_ 

p 

A  11  i  innpr  'inn  Irwx/f^r  inficnre 
r\  1 1  uppci   iUIU  1DVVC1  IIlLlbUIo 

tAll  CIV-  ItU. 

1925 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

60 

B 

4-  75 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  D 

M. 

N 

1926 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

-1-  70 

E.? 

Ad. 

p 

1927 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

60 

B 

+  75 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

1928 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  80 

SE. 

8.  B.  6  a 

C. 

CI  4-1 7  vrs  "1 

N 

1929 

I.  10  J.  11 

60 

B 

I.  b 

E. 

p 

(16-17  yrs.) 

N 

1930 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  30 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

p_ 

N 

1931 

I.  10^  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

8.  A.  14 

M. 

N 

1932 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

1933 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

Ad. 

o 

1934 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

120 

B 

+  25 

W. 

9.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1935 

I.  10,  J.  11 

125 

B 

4-  15 

w. 

8.  A.  10  b 

p. 

N 

1936 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

90 

B 

E. 

C. 

V>.  t  yrs.; 

N 

1937 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

B 

NW.? 

Ad. 

p 

1938 

I.  10  J.  11 

100 

B 

-4-  SO 

NW 
1>  vv . 

8  A   10  h 

1V1 . 

i> 

1939 

J.  10  K.  11 

140 

B 

Arl 

Tm 
nil. 

p 
i 

1940 

J.  10,  K.  11 

60 

B 

-I- 

SE. 

v.  . 

(4-6  yrs.) 

p 

1941 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

120 

B 

NE. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

p 

1942 

J.  9,  K.  10 

190 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

NE. 

9.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

Probably  contemporary  with 

ornvp  TsJn  9170 

1943 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  a 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

1944 

J.  9,  K.  10 

190 

c 

—  60 

I.  b 

SE. 

7.  A.  3 

M. 

p 

1945 

K.  9,  L.  10 

D 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

1946 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  b 

NW. 

8.  C.  10  b 

M. 

N 

1947 

J.  9,  K.  10 

190 

D 

-  70 

E. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

1948 

J.  9,  K.  10 

B 

W. 

8.  A 

F. 

N 

1949 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

W. 

9.  A.  12 

F. 

N 

1950 

I.  9,  J.  10 

85 

B 

+  55 

SE. 
NW. 

F. 
F. 

P 

1951 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  45 

SE. 

? 

F. 
Ad. 

N 
P 

1952 

M.  4,  N.  5 

310 

C 

-  30 

NE. 

C. 
(7  yrs.) 

N 

1953 

M.  5,  N.  6 

310 

C 

-  25 

NE. 
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7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 

J\0. 

1912 

.. 

1914 

iyi5 

1916 

1917 

Natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  f.  Position  not  recorded. 

Nairobi 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6-8.  a,  natrolite,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  d,  D.  3.  b.  Position  not  recorded. 

Toronto 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

lyZ/ 

1928 

1929 

1930 

inn 

1932 

At  head,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Oxford 

1933 

19.34 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a  (?),  broken.  On  chest,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  2.  a.  On  wrist,  10  ivory  bracelets. 

Khartoum 

1939 

1940 

Under  head,  4  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  6.  b. 

Khartoum 

1941 

Under  body,  ivory  bracelet. 

C\vfr\rA 

wxioru 

1944 

1945 

1946 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  5.  c.  In  filling,  shell. 

Khartoum 

1947 

On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet.  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  h,  1  pottery,  F.  1 .  d.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3-5.  a. 

Nairobi 

1948 

At  R.  elbow,  shell. 

Nairobi 

1949 

1950 

In  filling,  2  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c.  2  faience  pendants,  P.  b.  1. 

Oxford 

1951 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  3-6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  2.  e,  D.  3.  e,  D.  3.  f.  Near  R.  leg,  polishing-pebble. 

Toronto 

1952 

At  neck  and  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a,  H.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

1953 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
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Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 
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Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1954 

M.  4,  N.  5 

200 

c 

-  10 

Inf. 

P 

(3  mths.) 

1955 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

NW. 

F. 

P 

(18-25  yrs.) 

1956 

I.  10,  J.  11 

50 

B 

+  80 

SE. 

Im. 

P 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

Ad. 

1957 

I.  9,  J.  10 

120 

B 

+  10 

SW. 

9.  B 

Ad. 

P 

1958 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  60 

III.  b 

W. 

6.  B 

F. 

N 

Cow's  bone  to  R.  of  knees. 

1959 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  60 

W. 

7.  B.  1 

F. 

P 

1960 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  40 

W. 

? 

Ad. 

? 

P 

? 

w. 

? 

Ad. 

1961 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  60 

E. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1962 

J.  9,  K.  10 

90 

B 

+  55 

7.  B.  4 

F. 

N 

1963 

I.  9,  J.  10 

40 

B 

+  90 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

1964 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  80 

E. 

9.  A.  10 

M.? 

P 

Upper  and  lower  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

1965 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  80 

NW. 

7.  B.  6 

F. 

N 

(16  yrs.) 

1966 

I.  9,  J.  10 

65 

B 

+  60 

C. 

N 

(r.  5  yrs.) 

1967 

I.  9,  J.  10 

65 

B 

+  60 

? 

Ad. 

Q 

NW. 

F. 

P 

E. 

F. 

N 

1968 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

W.? 

F. 

P 

W. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

NW. 

F. 

1969 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

1970 

I.  9,  J.  10 

75 

B 

+  50 

? 

Ad. 

P 

? 

Ad. 

P 

W. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

1971 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  55 

E. 

M. 

P 

1972 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  20 

E. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

1973 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

? 

Ad. 

Q 

A.  Upper   central  incisors 

NW. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

N 

extracted. 

1974 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

W. 

6.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

1975 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

1976 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

w. 

Ad. 

N 

1977 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  35 

NE. 

? 

P 

1978 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

W. 

C. 

P 

(c.  12  yrs.) 

1979 

I.  9,  J.  10 

50 

B 

+  75 

w. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

M. 

1980 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

N. 

Ad. 

P 

Ad. 

1981 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

? 

Ad.? 

Q 

SW.? 

Ad. 

P 

NW.? 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

P 

1982 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  65 

w. 

9.  - 

F. 

N 

1983 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

6.  B 

M. 

N 

1984 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  55 

E. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

1985 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  35 

Ad. 

Q 

1986 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

S. 

9.  A 

F. 

N 

C. 

N 

(c.  3  yrs.) 

1987 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  70 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

1988 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  45 

Ad. 

Q 

1989 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  4-6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  3.  e.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4-6.  a. 

Oxford 

1954 

See  Chapter  EL 

Khartoum 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

See  Chapter  EL 

Khartoum 

1962 

1963 

Stone  implement,  VIII.  C.  e.  Position  not  recorded. 

1964 

1965 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  e,  H.  2.  d. 

Cambridge 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Shell.  Position  not  recorded. 

Oxford 

1978 

In  filling,  under  body,  iron  bracelet. 

Toronto 

1979 

1980 

■  •                                            .                                             . . 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

3  a  361 


Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

1990 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

1.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

F. 

Q 

1991 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  50 

2  Ads. 

Q 

A.  All  lower  incisors  and 

canines  extracted. 

1992 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SE. 

8.  B.  10 

M.? 

N 

1993 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

2  Ads. 

Q 

1994 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  60 

W. 

C. 

N 

1995 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

3  Ads. 

Q 

1996 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NE. 

7.  B.  11  r 

Ad. 

N 

1997 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

E. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

P 

1998 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  30 

W.? 

Ad.? 

Q 

1999 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

W. 

8.  B 

F.? 

p 

2000 

I.  9,  J.  10 

175 

C 

-  35 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

SE. 

2.  B.  1 

Ad.? 

P 

? 

Ad.? 

Q 

2001 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

B 

? 

Q 

2002 

I.  9,  J.  10 

120 

B 

+  15 

SE. 

M. 

p 

2003 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

2004 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  55 

Ad. 

o 

2005 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

Ad. 

p 

2006 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  40 

3  Ads.? 

p 

2007 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

N. 

8.  - 

F. 

p 

2008 

I.  9,  J.  10 

75 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

p 

2009 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  5 

NE. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

p 

2010 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  45 

NE. 

Im. 

p 

(18-20  yrs.) 

2011 

J.  9,  K.  10 

155 

C 

-  35 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2012 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  50 

III.  a 

NW. 

6.  B.  4 

F. 

N 

2013 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  50 

? 

Q 

• 

2014 

J.  10,  K.  11 

D 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  - 

Ad. 

P 

2015 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

C 

-  25 

NE. 

9.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  and  canines 

extracted. 

2016 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

-  20 

NE. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2017 

J.  10,  K.  11 

130 

B 

+  15 

Dog 

P 

2018 

K.  2,  L.  3 

265 

D 

NW. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  2. 

2019 

M.  3,  N.  4 

100 

B 

+  80 

W. 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

2020 

M.  3,  N.  4 

120 

B 

+  80 

sw. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2021 

H.  9, 1.  10 

30 

A 

+  100 

w. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

P 

? 

Ad. 

Q 

2022 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  65 

2  Ads. 

P 

2023 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  60 

NE. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

P 

2024 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  85 

SE. 

8.  C 

M. 

P 

2025 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

70 

B 

+  75 

1 

Ad. 

Q 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

Im. 

p 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

T    1 fi    T  11 
1.  1U,  J .  11 

Jt> 

+  60 

W. 

9.  B.  1  ? 

F. 

r 

2027 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

C. 

P 

(6  yrs.) 

2028 

I.  10,  J.  11 

75 

B 

+  60 

SE. 

C. 

P 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

2029 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  80 

NE. 

8.  B.  16 

Ad. 

P 

2030 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.  D 

F. 

N 

2031 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  80 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2032 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  40 

E. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

N 

E. 

F. 

B.  All  upper  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2033 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

W. 

Ad. 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

 ,  

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

X"         /"»11*                                      "            1        11    1                1              V~1                                "11  "I — i                             11  -»— 1  j-i 

In  filling,  cowrie-shell  beads.  Copper  ring  bead.  Faience  beads,  E.  9.  a. 

Toronto 

1995 

1996 

1997 

In  filling,  ivory  bracelet. 

Peabody 

1998 

1999 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

In  filling,  bone  pin. 

Khartoum 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

>-x          T                    *      ■           j                    1                     1      j_      IT!      1          1                          T~\                   *     j_        '                       1                     1      a          X          f*11"                 1                1            y-v    1—1          1        11       XX       <^                            «           T  "  . 

On  L.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  k.  1.  On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  3.  a,  natrohte, 

Oxford 

2012 

H.  3.  b. 

A   j                *     .        /~v  1 — i          1       11     1            j          Tp\       A      if                        a,                         1  1           TT      ^     1            T»                       "               1-11                    1          i        T»             T                   '  ,  ■  , 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4-6.  a,  natrohte  beads,  H.  2.  b.  Bone  pin,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  7,  position  not 

Khartoum 

2013 

recorded. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a  (PI.  LIV  A  23),  1  pottery,  C.  3.  a,  1  greenstone,  A.  2.  b.  Beads:  O.E.  shell, 

Nairobi 

2014 

D.  4.  a,  bone,  E.  4.  e.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6.  Broken  stone  implement. 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

At  mouth,  natrohte  lipstud,  A.  6.  e.  At  neck,  natrohte  bead,  D.  3.  f.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Shell 

Khartoum 

2019 

pendant.  Over  head,  large  pot  in  fragments.  In  filling,  broken  stone  lipstud. 

At  mouth,  natrohte  lipstud,  G.  4.  b. 

B.M. 

2020 

2021 

2022 

2023 

2024 

At  waist,  faience  beads,  E.  8.  a  (PI.  XLVIII  A  5).  In  filling,  unfinished  natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  e. 

Peabody 

2025 

2026 

2027 

2028 

2029 

2030 

2031 

2032 

Against  L.  leg,  shell.  In  filling,  2  small  shells. 

Khartoum 

2033 
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Grave 

Af^ 
IvO. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 

fi'OtYl 

c .  surj . 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

mjUYIQI 

attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

2034 

D 

A  A 

Ad. 

Q 

2035 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

E. 

9.  D.  10 

M. 

N 

? 

F. 

N 

2036 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

F. 

N 

2037 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

E. 

F. 

P 

(16  yrs.) 

2038 

I.  10,  J.  11 

65 

B 

+  65 

W. 

8.  A 

M. 

N 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

2039 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

7.  C.  10 

Ad. 

N 

2040 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

M. 

N 

2041 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

85 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

2042 

J.  9,  K.  10 

150 

C 

0 

N. 

8.  A 

C. 
M. 

N 

2043 

J.  10,  K.  11 

D 

N. 

Ad. 

P 

2044 

J.  10,  K.  11 

D 

E. 

C. 

N 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

2045 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

+  20 

W. 

8.  A 

F. 

P 

2046 

J.  10,  K.  11 

140 

B 

+  5 

N. 

C. 

N 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

2047 

I.  10,  J.  11 

160 

C 

-  20 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

2048 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  40 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2049 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

+  30 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2050 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  60 

W. 

C. 

N 

2051 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

80 

B 

+  65 

SE. 

8.  C 

F. 

N 

2052 

J.  9,  K.  10 

155 

C 

-  25 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  A 

M.? 

N 

2053 

J.  9,  K.  10 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2054 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

SW.? 

C. 

P 

(c.  1 1  yrs.) 

2055 

J.  9,  K.  10 

70 

B 

+  35 

NE. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2056 

J.  10,  K.  11 

C 

Ad. 

Q 

t  1  a  \s  11 

on 

p 
D 

~T    J  J 

o.  c  iu  a 

r . 

XT 

(c.  17  yrs.) 

2058 

J.  10,  K.  11 

150 

C 

-  15 

E.? 

F. 

P 

oW. : 

7    A    1  1 
/.All 

A  A 
Au. 

2059 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  50 

I.  a 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

SE. 

7.  A.  3 

Ad. 

2060 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

c 

-  65 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

2061 

J.  10,  K.  11 

220 

D 

-  70 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2062 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

220 

D 

-  70 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  3 

F. 

N 

2063 

J.  10,  K.  11 

75 

B 

+  70 

2  Ads. 

Q 

2064 

J.  11,  K.  12 

115 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

2065 

J.  11,  K.  12 

120 

C 

-  30 

W. 

Ad. 

p 

2066 

J.  11,  K.  12 

130 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

8.  C.  10 

M. 

N 

2067 

K.  11,  L.  12 

50 

B 

+  100 

NW.? 

Ad. 

P 

2068 

J.  11,  K.  12 

170 

C 

-  15 

W.? 

M. 

P 

2069 

J.  11,  K.  12 

110 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

N 

2070 

J.  10,  K.  11 

110 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

7.  A 

F. 

N 

2071 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

N. 

8.  B.  9 

Im. 

N 

(c.  19  yrs.) 

2072 

J.  9,  K.  10 

45 

B 

+  100 

W. 

? 

P 

2073 

J.  9,  K.  10 

160 

C 

-  35 

I.  b 

NW. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

(18-25  yrs.) 

2074 

J.  9,  K.  10 

85 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

F. 

P 

2075 

J.  9,  K.  10 

80 

B 

+  30 

N. 

M. 

P 

2076 

I.  10,  J.  11 

135 

B 

+  5 

Ad. 

Q 

2077 

I.  10,  J.  11 

135 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

P 

2078 

I.  10,  J.  11 

65 

B 

+  80 

Ad. 

p 

Dog 

Remarks 


B.  All   lower   incisors  ex- 
tracted. 


364 


Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

Under  head,  greenstone  earstud. 

Toronto 

2034 

2035 

2036 

At  mouth,  2  natrolite  lipstuds:  B.  2.  g,  A.  3.  b.  At  neck  and  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  D.  6.  a. 

Peabody 

2037 

2038 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Khartoum 

2039 

2040 

In  filling,  broken  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  4.  d.  Bone  beads,  E.  7.  f. 

Oxford 

2041 

In  filling,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Nairobi 

2042 

2043 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  G.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Cambridge 

2044 

2045 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Nairobi 

2046 

2047 

2048 

3  notterv  linstuds*  C  3  a  C  3  b  and  1  broken    Position  not  recorded    At  neck  O  P  shell  heads  P)  6  a 

Khartoum 

2049 

At  waist,  faience  beads,  E.  9.  a. 

Nairobi 

2050 

2051 

2052 

In  filling,  fragments  of  copper  coils,  U.  3.  c. 

Khartoum 

2053 

2054 

Beads:  natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

Oxford 

2055 

On  both  wrists  a  copper  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

2057 

Under  head,  3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  e,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  f. 

Khartoum 

2058 

In  filling,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  5. 

Cambridge 

2059 

2060 

Pottery  lipstud,  position  not  recorded.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.shell,D.  4.  a,  natrolite,  H.  3.  b,  L.  3.  b(Pl.  XLIIIA2). 

Peabody 

2061 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  V.  a.  2. 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet.  Position  not  recorded,  broken  pottery  lipstud,  natrolite  beads,  D.  5—6.  b  (PI.  XLIII B  7). 

Oxford 

2062 

2063 

2064 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  a.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Position  not  recorded,  3  lipstuds:  1  pottery, 

Cambridge 

2065 

C.  9.  a,  1  quartz,  E.  1.  a,  1  natrolite,  broken.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  d,  G.  3.  c,  H.  2.  b,  unfinished. 

2066 

2067 

2068 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2069 

2070 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  3  pottery,  F.  2.  a. 

Peabody 

2071 

2072 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  2  natrolite,  B.  2.  g. 

Toronto 

2073 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  D.  7.  a.  Position  unrecorded,  1  broken  pottery  lipstud. 

Khartoum 

2074 

2075 

2076 

2077 

2078 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2079 

I.  10,  J.  11 

50 

B 

+  100 

Q 

2080 

I.  10  J.  11 

B 

Ad. 

Removed  before  recording. 

2081 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  80 

SE. 

F. 

P 

SE. 

infant 

d  yr.) 

2082 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  75 

SE. 

F.? 

P 

2083 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  65 

Ad. 

O 

2084 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  55 

SE. 

9.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2085 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

70 

B 

+  70 

NW. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

N 

2086 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

sw. 

Ad. 
C. 

P 

(c.  6  vrs  ) 

2087 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

C. 

P 

(c.  15  yrs.) 

2088 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SE. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2089 

I.  9,  J.  10 

120 

B 

+  30 

O 

2090 

I.  9,  J.  10 

75 

B 

+  70 

o 

2091 

H.  10, 1.  11 

40 

A 

+  105 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2092 

H.  9, 1.  10 

110 

B 

+  30 

I.  a 

W. 

C. 

N 

(c.  7  vrs ) 

2093 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

C 

-  40 

Ad. 

Q 

2094 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

c 

—  45 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  1 

M. 

N 

2095 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

c 

—  25 

Cow 

P 

2096 

J.  lo'  K.  11 

190 

c 

—  40 

NW. 

6.  B.  3 

Im. 

P 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors, 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

and   upper   canines  ex- 

tracted. 

2097 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

D 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  C.  2 

F. 

N 

2098 

J.  lo'  K.  11 

190 

C 

-  40 

SW. 

M.? 

P 

2099 

J.  10,  K.  11 

150 

B 

+  5 

SE. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

P 

2100 

I.  10,'  J.  11 

150 

c 

0 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2101 

J.  9,  K.  10 

100 

B 

+  20 

NW. 

5.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2102 

K.  9,  L.  10 

NE.? 

? 

Q 

2103 

K.  9,  L.  10 

D 

W. 

8.  B? 

? 

P 

Cut  through  middle  by  No. 

2213. 

2104 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  60 

1 

Ad. 

Q 

E. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

P 

2105 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

c 

—  5 

E. 

3.  A 

Ad. 

N 

2106 

I.  10,  J.  11 

160 

c 

—  30 

SW. 

8.  A.  11 

C. 

N 

(14_16  yrs.) 

2107 

I.  10,  J.  11 

C 

C. 

2108 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

C 

-  15 

E. 

8.  C 

Ad. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted 

and  upper  bicuspids  filed. 

2109 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

170 

c 

—  20 

SE. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2110 

I.  10,  J.  11 

160 

c 

—  15 

E. 

8.  D 

F. 

N 

2111 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

80 

B 

+  55 

SE.? 

8.  - 

Im. 

P 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

2112 

I.  10,  J.  11 

85 

B 

+  45 

SE. 

8.  B.  4 

F. 

N 

2113 

I.  10,  J.  11 

60 

B 

+  75 

SE. 

8.  B.  1 

Ad. 

P 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2114 

i.  io[  J.  11 

180 

C 

-  40 

I.  b 

NE. 

7.  B.  13 

Ad. 

N 

Cow's  foot  at  foot  of  grave. 

2115 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

C 

-  15 

S. 

8.  A.  11 

Im. 

N 

(c.  20  yrs.) 

2116 

B 

2117 

J.  11,  K.  12 

160 

C 

0 

SW. 

9.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

2118 

J.  10,  K.  11 

200 

c 

-  55 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  B.  1 

M. 

N 

2119 

K.  10,  L.  11 

B 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

Part  of  skeleton  under  column 

of  earth  at  K.  10  left  for 

control  purposes. 

2120 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

2121 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  a 

S. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2122 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  3 

Ad. 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

2079 

2080 

Under  body  B,  ivory  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

2081 

2082 

2083 

2084 

2085 

At  neck  of  A,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c.  By  foot  of  B,  fragment  of  pottery. 

Oxford 

2086 

2087 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2088 

2089 

2090 

2091 

2092 

2093 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  9.  b.  Natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

2094 

2095 

Under  head,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3  (PI.  LVIII  B  8).  In  filling,  stone  stud,  no  type.  Natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  b. 

Khartoum 

2096 

2097 

2098 

2099 

2100 

2101 

2102 

By  head,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a. 

Oxford 

2103 

In  filling,  iron  ring.  Broken  pottery  lipstud. 

Oxford 

2104 

2105 

2106 

2107 

2108 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  2  pottery,  G.  1.  a.  At  waist,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  1.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell 

Toronto 

2109 

beads,  D.  6.  a. 

On  arm,  bone  bracelet.  At  head,  stone  implement,  III.  B.  e.  2.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  D.  7.  a. 

Khartoum 

2110 

2111 

2112 

.. 

2113 

111'* 

2115 

In  filling,  6  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a. 

Khartoum 

2116 

2117 

In  filling,  ivory  bracelet. 

2118 

2119 

2120 

2121 

2122 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2123 

O.  1,  P.  2 

c 

W. 

Ad. 

p 

2124 

O.  1,  P.  2 

c 

w. 

C. 

N 

(2  mths.) 

2125 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

c 

—  10 

N. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

2126 

2127 

M.  3,  N.  4 

230 

c 

—  30 

I.  a 

sw. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

N 

2128 

M.  3,  N.  4 

210 

c 

_  5 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

2129 

M.  3,  N.  4 

200 

B 

4-  5 

NW.? 

C. 

p 

(6-12 

mths.) 

2130 

M.  3,  N.  4 

250 

c 

—  45 

SW.? 

C. 

p 

(c  7  vrs  ^ 

2131 

M.  3,  N.  4 

205 

C 

-  5 

N. 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2132 

M.  3,  N.  4 

250 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2133 

M.  3,  N.  4 

120 

B 

+  55 

sw. 

8.  C.  10  a 

M. 

N 

2134 

M.  3,  N.  4 

140 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2135 

M.  3,  N.  4 

160 

B 

+  40 

I.  b 

SW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

2136 

D 

? 

2137 

2138 

2139 

I.  10,  J.  11 

? 

2140 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

c 

—  10 

Ad. 

o 

2141 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

C 

-  10 

w. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2142 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

2143 

I.  10,  J.  11 

160 

c 

—  25 

NW. 

8.  B.  6  b 

F. 

N 

2144 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

c 

—  10 

SW. 

6.  - 

Ad. 

p 

2145 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

200 

c 

—  60 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2146 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

NW. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

(c.  15  yrs.) 

2147 

K.  9,  L.  10 

150 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

N 

2148 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

C18  vrs ) 

2149 

J.  9,  K.  10 

160 

c 

—  60 

III.  a 

NE. 

C. 

N 

(7  vrs ) 

2150 

J.  9,  K.  10 

75 

B 

+  35 

SE. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

N 

2151 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

B 

F. 

2152 

I.  10,  J.  11 

200 

c 

—  60 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  B.  11  a 

F. 

N 

Cow's  feet  behind  L.  knee. 

2153 

J.  9,  K.  10 

B 

NW. 

C. 

N 

2154 

M.  3,  N.  4 

220 

c 

—  15 

SW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

"Some"  incisors  extracted. 

2155 

I.  10,  J.  11 

D 

M.? 

2156 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

180 

c 

—  40 

NE. 

6.  A.  1 

M. 

N 

2157 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

+  20 

W.? 

F. 

p 

2158 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  60 

E.? 

Ad.? 

P 

2159 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

2.  A 

Ad. 

P 

2160 

I.  10,  J.  11 

80 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.  D 

Im. 

N 

(c.  16  yrs.) 

2161 

I.  10,  J.  11 

110 

B 

+  20  . 

N.? 

C. 

P 

(7  yrs.) 

2162 

K.  10,  L.  11 

75 

B 

+  55 

Ad. 

Q 

2163 

K.  10,  L.  11 

130 

C 

-  10 

W. 

8.B.  11  r 

F. 

P 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2164 

J.  10,  K.  11 

170 

C 

-  20 

W. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

2165 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

C 

-  30 

I.  a 

NE. 

7.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

(18-25  yrs.) 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

2123 

At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  H.  4.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  3.  a. 

Khartoum 

2124 

2125 

2126 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  B.  2.  h,  1  quartz,  broken.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

2127 

2128 

2129 

In  filling,  pottery  hpstud,  F.  2.  a.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4-7.  a.  Broken  natrolite  bead. 

Cambridge 

2130 

At  mouth,  pottery  hpstud,  C.  3.  a.  On  face,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Khartoum 

2131 

At  mouth,  3  natrolite  lipstuds:  2,  A.  3.  c,  1,  G.  4.  b. 

Nairobi 

2132 

At  head,  fragments  of  2  large  pots. 

Peabody 

2133 

At  mouth,  3  pottery  hpstuds:  2,  C.  9.  3,  1,  G.  15.  b. 

Cambridge 

2134 

At  mouth,  6  hpstuds:  3  pottery,  C.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  9.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  10.  b,  1  marble,  broken  and  reused. 

B.M. 

2135 

2136 

2137 

2138 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2139 

5  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  G.  1.  a,  3,  C.  9.  e,  1,  C.  3.  b,  position  not  recorded.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  a, 

Peabody 

2140 

D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  O.  2.  a,  H.  2.  b. 

At  face,  6  natrolite  hpstuds  (removed  in  position  and  cannot  now  be  traced).  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a, 

Khartoum 

2141 

natrolite,  D.  3.  b,  G.  3.  d.  At  waist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  a.  1,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  On  each  arm,  many 

ivory  bracelets.  At  knees,  shell  pendant  (removed  in  position  and  cannot  now  be  traced). 

2142 

At  face,  ivory  hpstud  (removed  in  position  and  cannot  now  be  traced). 

2143 

Faience  beads,  E.  8.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

B.M. 

2144 

2145 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Nairobi 

2146 

2147 

At  mouth,  5  hpstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  4.  d  (PI.  LIV  A  8),  2  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  b.  At 

Khartoum 

2148 

neck,  natrohte  beads,  H.  4.  b. 

2149 

2150 

At  mouth,  natrolite  hpstud,  A.  4.  b.  In  filling,  3  natrohte  hpstuds,  A.  4.  b.  Natrohte  pendant,  P.  a.  2. 

Khartoum 

2151 

On  R.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  h.  1  (PI.  LXX  A  and  B  8). 

Khartoum 

2152 

2153 

2154 

At  mouth,  8  pottery  lipstuds:  3,  G.  4.  c,  1,  F.  2.  b,  4,  G.  4.  a.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a, 

Oxford 

2155 

position  not  recorded.  At  neck,  beads:  natrohte,  D.  6.  c,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  bone,  E.  8.  d. 

2156 

2157 

2159 

2160 

2161 

2162 

Behind  head,  copper  pot,  fragments.  In  filling,  near  waist,  beads:  carnelian,  L.  6.  b,  natrolite,  H.  4.  b.  In  filling, 

Peabody 

2163 

3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  C.  2.  b,  1  quartz,  G.  2.  b.  Ivory  point.  Pottery  figurine. 

Quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  b,  bone  bead,  D.  2.  e.  Position  not  recorded. 

Cambridge 

2164 

2165 
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Grave 

Nn 

Ouhu/  if 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

V  t          til  Ml 

Oil  UlUfrl 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf. 

CTYl. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 

Burial 

Hi  III  HCIL 

Distur- 

iyciixc  £ 

JKemarKS 

2166 

K.  9,  L.  10 

55 

B 

+  35 

Ad. 

Q 

2167 

J.  9,  K.  10 

220 

D 

-  95 

III.  b 

W. 

6.  A.  1 

F. 

N 

2168 

J.  10,  K.  11 

210 

D 

-  80 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

A  cow's  foot  between  fore- 

arms. 

A  cow's  foot  at  knees. 

A  cow's  foot  at  ankles. 

2169 

J.  9,  K.  10 

190 

C 

-  35 

I.  b 

SW. 

C. 

P 

2170 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  b 

NE. 

7.  A 

M. 

N 

2171 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

N. 

6.  A.  1? 

F. 

N 

2172 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

(20-22  yrs.) 

2173 

J.  9,  K.  10 

B 

SW. 

8.  C.  6 

F. 

N 

2174 

J.  9,  K.  10 

D 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2175 

I.  10,  J.  11 

40 

B 

+  110 

W. 

7.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

2176 

J.  10,  K.  11 

40 

A 

+  110 

NE. 

7.  A.  9 

Ad. 

N 

2177 

M.  3,  N.  4 

225 

C 

-  15 

I.  a 

S. 

7.  A 

F. 

N 

2178 

M.  3,  N.  4 

240 

C 

—  40 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  D 

F. 

N 

2179 

M.  3,  N.  4 

225 

C 

—  25 

I.  a 

NE. 

C. 

N 

(c.  5  yrs.) 

2180 

J.  10,  K.  11 

120 

B 

+  30 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2181 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

W. 

F. 

P 

2182 

Q 

2183 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

2184 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

C 

-  5 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2185 

K.  11,  L.  12 

210 

C 

-  55 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  A 

M. 

N 

Cow's  foot  behind  knees. 

2186 

J.  9,  K.  10 

190 

C 

-  60 

E. 

8.  A 

Ad. 

P 

2187 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

C 

-  25 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(1-2  yrs.) 

2188 

K.  9,  L.  10 

120 

D 

-  70 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  A.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2189 

K.  9,  L.  10 

220 

C 

-  50 

III.  b 

NE. 

6.  A 

M. 

N 

2190 

O.  1,  P.  2 

50 

B 

+  100 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2191 

O.  1,  P.  2 

40 

B 

+  110 

SW. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2192 

F.  9,  G.  10 

125 

C 

w. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

Trial  Pit  No.  5. 

2193 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

150 

C 

-  5 

SE. 

6.  A.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2194 

K.  3,  L.  4 

B 

Ad. 

Q 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  4. 

2195 

K.  3,  L.  4 

D 

Ad. 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  4. 

2196 

K.  3,  L.  4 

? 

Q 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  4. 

2197 

K.  3,  L.  4 

? 

Q 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  4. 

2198 

K.  3,  L.  4 

? 

Q 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  4. 

2199 

K.  3,  L.  4 

? 

Q 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  4. 

2200 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

NW. 

M. 

P 

2201 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

W. 

F. 

P 

2202 

J.  10,  K.  1 1 

180 

C 

-  40 

N. 

8.  B.  11? 

M. 

P 

2203 

J.  10,  K.  11 

180 

C 

-  45 

W. 

8.  A.  11  1 

M. 

N 

2204 

J.  10,  K.  11 

D 

W. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

P 

2205 

K.  11,  L.  12 

80 

D 

I.  a 

S. 

7.  A 

C. 

N 

yrs. j 

2206 

J.  11,  K.  12 

150 

C 

0 

I.  a 

N. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

P 

2207 

J.  11,  K.  12 

D 

SE. 

6.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2208 

J.  11,  K.  12 

120 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2209 

J.  11,  K.  12 

80 

C 

-  30 

I.  b 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2210 

J.  11,  K.  12 

80 

C 

-  30 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2211 

J.  11,  K.  12 

50 

C 

0 

NW.? 

Ad. 

Upper  part  of  body  cut  by 

No.  2209. 

2212 

J.  9,  K.  10 

160 

C 

-  25 

III.  b 

w. 

2.  A 

Ad. 

N 

2213 

K.  8,  L.  9 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

KjYQ.  V€ 

No. 

2166 

Under  head,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  5  (PI.  LVIII  B  13). 

Nairobi 

2167 

2168 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a,  H.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

2169 

2  quartz  lipstuds,  F.  1.  a,  stone  earstud,  position  not  recorded.  At  waist  beads:  O.E.  shell  D.  3—6.  a  natrolite, 

Cambridge 

2170 

D.  3.  b. 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  a. 

Khartoum 

2171 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a.  Natrolite  bead,  H.  3.  d,  position  not  recorded. 

Nairobi 

2172 

At  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  b. 

Peabody 

2173 

In  filling,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c. 

Oxford 

2174 

2175 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Peabody 

2176 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  2  quartz,  C.  9.  e,  1  pottery,  G.  7.  c.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads. 

Oxford 

2177 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  8.  a. 

2178 

2179 

2180 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  16.  b.  At  back  of  pelvis,  piece  of  red  pigment.  Carnelian  bead,  G.  7.  d  (PI.  XLVIII 

Nairobi 

2181 

B  5),  position  not  recorded. 

2182 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2183 

2184 

2185 

2186 

2187 

2188 

2189 

2190 

2191 

At  mouth,  7  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  9.  e. 

Khartoum 

2192 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2193 

2195 

2196 

2197 

2198 

2199 

At  R.  shoulder,  large  shell.  In  filling,  broken  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  3  (?). 

Oxford 

2201 

2202 

2203 

At  buttocks,  stone  implements,  III.  B.  b.  1,  III.  C.  a.  2. 

Toronto 

2204 

line 
2205 

In  filling,  2  bone  pins. 

Nairobi 

2206 

To  L.  of  head,  rough  piece  of  ivory. 

2207 

2208 

Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  3.  c. 

Oxford 

2209 

2210 

2211 

In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  d. 

Peabody 

2212 

2213 
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Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
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Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2214 

140 

Q 

SW. 

8.  B 

? 

N 

Tn  Trial  Pit  Nn  S 
111  xiidi  rn  i^ju.  j. 

O.  1  P.  2 

g 

W. 

C. 

2216 

O.  1,  P.  2 

50 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

4.L.I  1 

O.  1  P.  2 

50 

B 

4-  ''O 

I.  c 

W.? 

8.  D.  15 

? 

N 

O.  1  P.  2 

Q 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  b 

Ad. 

N 

2219 

M.  3,  N.  4 

200 

C 

0 

SW. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2220 

M.  3,  N.  4 

180 

B 

+  20 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

I.  10  J.  11 

150 

B 

0 

Ad. 

2222 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

c 

—  10 

I.  a 

w. 

7.  B 

F. 

N 

7777. 

I.  10,  J.  11 

Q 

NW. 

p 

p 

All  IfiWf^t*  inpicnrc  t*virckf*te*r\ 
rtll  IUWCI    [IICIMH  >  C  A  I  I  ill.  Il  U  . 

(17-19  vrs  ^ 

Ad. 

n 

777A 

J.  11,  K.  12 

D 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(12-14  vrs  "> 

777^ 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

2  Ads. 

p 

T  nx)l7f»r     Avtr^miti Ac     fnt  \"nr 
LUWtl      CAliCllllllCa     tui  uy 

No.  2226. 

777a 

I.  10,  J.  11 

150 

c 

—  5 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

7771 

I.  10,  J.  11 

c 

SW. 

C. 

p 

(14-1 6  vrs 

ylT    1U  yij.j 

777% 

I.  10,  J.  11 

200 

c 

—  50 

I.  a 

E. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

I.  10,  J.  11 

170 

c 

—  25 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

p 

N 

All  imnpr  inrl  lr*\x7f»r  r^ntnil 

rl  1 1    UJJ^/Cl    illIU    1UWC1  Ll-lllltll 

inpKnrc  fYtraptprl 

lllCloUlo  CAllclllCU. 

2230 

I.  10,  J.  11 

c 

2  Ads. 

n 

2231 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  50 

Ad. 

O 

< 

2232 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  50 

SE.? 

Ad. 

p 

2233 

i.  io[  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  50 

E. 

F.? 

p 

Lower  central  incisors  qx- 

frapfprl 
11 1.1  V.  l»_  LI . 

2234 

K.  10,  L.  11 

190 

D 

—  70 

I.  a 

SE. 

Ad. 

p 

2235 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

7 

7 

Ad. 

O 

SE. 

8.  A.  6 

F. 

p 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

NW 
1>  vv . 

8.  A.  6 

M. 

N 

77V1 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

4-  25 

W 
vv  . 

Ad. 

p 

w. 

Ad. 

7 

C. 

(4—6  vrs  ^ 
(4— u  yis.; 

2238 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

4-  55 

NE. 

Im. 

p 

(17-18  vrs  1 

2239 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  30 

? 

Not  a  grave. 

I.  9,  J.  10 

115 

B 

vv . 

8.  A.  8 

M. 

N 

77&\ 

I.  9,  J.  10 

115 

B 

4.  5 

CW 
0  vv . 

C. 

p 

(16-17  vrs 

Ad. 

I.  9,  J.  10 

125 

0 

<\F 

.  r  1  . 

0.  1  j 

Ad. 

N 

H.  8, 1.  9 

100 

  5 

1SJ 

i  * . 

7  A   Q  a 

Ad. 

N 

w 

vv . 

C. 

2244 

H.  8,  I.  9 

130 

c 

—  20 

SW. 

8.  C.  3 

F. 

N 

2245 

120 

c 

—  15 

NE. 

8.  A.  9 

p_ 

N 

2246 

H.  8,  I.  9 

110 

C 

0 

SW. 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

2247 

M.  3,  N.  4 

140 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2248 

O.  1,  P.  2 

50 

B 

+  30 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

2249 

O.  1,  P.  2 

60 

B 

+  90 

NE. 

8.  - 

F. 

P 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2250 

O.  1,  P.  2 

40 

B 

+  60 

NE. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2251 

K.  5,  L.  6 

50 

B 

W. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  8. 

2252 

N.  5,  O.  6 

280 

D 

-  70 

w. 

C. 

N 

(3-5  yrs.) 

2253 

N.  5,  O.  6 

340 

D 

-125 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

2254 

N.  5,  O.  6 

300 

D 

-  80 

I.  a 

w. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 
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Grave 

VV  tlcf  c  ocfll 

No. 

11  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  F.  1.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  5  pottery,  C.  9.  e,  1  pottery,  B.  1.  b,  1  pottery,  D.  3.  b,  1  pottery, 

Oxford 

2214 

G.  1.  c,  1  pottery,  broken.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a,  D.  7.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  b. 

Khartoum 

2216 

At  haft  nf  npplr    r\r\ttt^rv  linctiirl    F   T  g 
r\  I  Ua<_  f\  Ul  1H.LK,  puiiciy  ItpMllU,  c.  a. 

JJ.IVI. 

2218 

2219 

•• 

2220 

^oo  fhcintpr  TT 
occ  V— Ilapicl  11. 

Khartoum 

LLL\ 

At  neck,  broken  shell  pendant. 

Khartoum 

2222 

Body  A.  At  mouth,  3  natrolite  lipstuds:  A.  3.  a,  A.  4.  c,  A.  1.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell 

Khartoum 

2223 

beads,  D.  5-8.  a.  Body  B.  At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  5.  c.  In  filling,  3  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  b,  C.  9.  d, 

C.  6.  b. 

At  mouth,  ivory  lipstud,  G.  4.  b. 

Cambridge 

2224 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2225 

At  neck,  beads:  carnelian,  H.  5.  b,  natrolite,  D.  4.  b,  D.  4.  c,  H.  3.  c,  H.  3.  b.  In  filling,  bone  implement.  Shell. 

Cambridge 

2226 

Stone  ring  fragment.  Stone  celt,  no  type. 

/\L  I1CCK,  IldirUlllC  DCdUa,  U.        U,  U.  J .  U,  O.  1—  J,  C. 

LLL  1 

2228 

Fallen  from  mouth,  natrohte  lipstud.  At  waist,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  H.  4.  e,  H.  5.  e,  D.  6.  b. 

Oxford 

2229 

11  shell  npnrianK  P  <;  1  (PI   T  VTTT  P  1  SI    On  P    wrkt  hnne  hrarplft 
11  audi  ^iciiudiiio,  ±  .  o.  i  ^i  i.  ij  y  in  ±j  u).   \j\ i  iv .  wiioi,  uwnc  uidicici. 

In  filling,  faience  beads,  E.  9.  a. 

Peabody 

2230 

Fragments  of  bone  necklace,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2231 

2232 

In  filling,  near  knees,  copper  ring. 

Cambridge 

2233 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a. 

2234 

On  L.  arm  of  B,  iron  bracelet. 

Nairobi 

2235 

2236 

On  L.  arm  of  B,  6  ivory  bracelets.  Pottery  lipstud,  G.  15.  a,  ivory  bracelet,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2237 

Under  head,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  broken,  1  natrohte,  broken. 

Toronto 

2238 

In  filling,  beads:  quartz,  H.  6.  c,  H.  8.  c,  chalcedony,  H.  6.  c,  H.  8.  c  (PI.  XLVIII  B  10),  O.E.  shell,  D.  5.  c. 

Khartoum 

2239 

2240 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  c,  H.  3.  b,  H.  4.  b.  In  filling,  7  natrolite  lipstuds:  3,  B.  2.  g,  3,  A.  3.  b,  1,  A.  6.  d. 

Oxford 

2241 

Ppirk-  O  F   chpll   Pi  (\  a   nntrnlitp  D  9  1i  P  1  h    Shpll  npndnnt   P  «  1 

DCuUo .  \J          MICH,   U.  U.  d,  HdllUlllC,  1-/.  — .  U,    IJ.  J,  L>.     OUCH  pCHUdlll,   1   .  o.  1. 

In  filling,  stone  implement. 

Khartoum 

2242 

.. 

2243 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  b. 

Khartoum 

2244 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  4.  d,  1  natrohte,  A.  2.  a. 

Nairobi 

2245 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a. 

Oxford 

2246 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2247 

2248 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  G.  15.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  a,  1  pottery,  broken,  1  natrohte,  broken. 

Peabody 

2249 

At  chin,  stone  hpstud,  A.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

2250 

2251 

2252 

In  filling,  broken  stone  implement,  VIII.  A.  a. 

Oxford 

2253 

At  chin,  quartz  hpstud. 

2254 
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2255 

75 

W. 

C. 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  6. 

(4-6  yrs.) 

2256 

120 

I.  b 

E. 

C. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  6. 

2257 

O.  1,  P.  2 

170 

C 

-  30 

I.  a 

SW. 

9.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

extracted. 

2258 

M.  3,  N.  4 

240 

c 

—  40 

I.  a 

S. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2259 

M.  3,  N.  4 

Not  in  a  grave. 

2260 

I.  10,  J.  11 

230 

D 

-  85 

I.  a 

SE.? 

8.  A.  6 

M. 

N 

2261 

I.  10,  J.  11 

255 

D 

-115 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  6  a 

F. 

N 

2262 

I.  10,  J.  11 

240 

D 

-105 

I.  a 

NE. 

F. 

N 

A.  All  upper  and  lower  in- 

NE. 

7.  B.  13 

C. 

cisors  extracted. 

(12-14  yrs.) 

2263 

I.  10,  J.  11 

180 

C 

-  45 

SW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2264 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

250 

D 

-110 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

Dog 

2265 

I.  10,  J.  1 1 

150 

C 

-  15 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2266 

I.  9,  J.  10 

165 

C 

-  45 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2267 

I.  9,  J.  10 

145 

C 

-  25 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

2268 

I.  9,  J.  10 

130 

B 

S. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2269 

I.  11,  J.  12 

155 

B 

+  5 

w. 

C. 

N 

(1-2  mths.) 

2270 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

C 

-  25 

SW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2271 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

C 

0 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2272 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

8.  B.  6  b 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2273 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  15 

SW. 

Im. 

N 

(18  yrs.) 

2274 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  15 

w. 

M. 

P 

2275 

I.  9,  J.  10 

75 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

N 

2276 

I.  9,  J.  10 

130 

C 

-  15 

w. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

Upper  and  lower  central  in- 

cisors extracted. 

2277 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  15 

N. 

M. 

N 

2278 

I.  9,  J.  10 

85 

B 

+  30 

W. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2279 

G.  5,  H.  6 

B 

N. 

7.  A.  8 

M. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  7. 

2280 

I.  10,  J.  11 

220 

C 

-  85 

NE. 

5.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2281 

Not  recorded. 

2282 

I.  10,  J.  11 

230 

D 

-100 

I.  a 

Ad. 

Q 

2283 

O.  1,  P.  2 

100 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2284 

M.  3,  N.  4 

150 

B 

NE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

Ad. 

N 

2285 

M.  3,  N.  4 

240 

C 

-  30 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

Lower  extremities  cut  by 

No.  2307. 

2286 

K.  5,  L.  6 

100 

B 

NE. 

8.  A.  6 

Ad. 

P 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  8. 

2287 

G.  5,  H.  6 

115 

B 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

? 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  7. 

2288 

J.  10,  K.  11 

D 

I.  b 

W. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

(15-16  yrs.) 

2289 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  10 

w. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

2290 

I.  9,  J.  10 

125 

C 

-  5 

N. 

8.  C.  10 

Ad. 

N 

NE. 

8.  - 

F. 

P 

2291 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  C.  6 

F.? 

P 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2292 

I.  9,  J.  10 

90 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

Ad.? 

P 

2293 

I.  10,  J.  11 

90 

B 

+  55 

W. 

8.B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2294 

K.  10,  L.  1 1  ? 

C? 

Dog 

N 

2295 

J.  11,  K.  12 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  C.  10  b 

M. 

N 

2296 

J.  11,  K.  12 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

N 

2297 

H.  8,  I.  9 

110 

C 

0 

NW. 

C. 

N 

2298 

I.  10,  J.  11 

280 

D 

1.  a 

NW. 

M. 

N 

2299 

I.  10,  J.  11 

170 

I.  a 

W. 

6.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 
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Grave 

No. 

2255 

2256 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  4.  a,  G.  3.  c. 

Nairobi 

2257 

2258 

See  Chapter  II. 

2259 

Close  to  L.  shoulder,  stone  implement,  I.  B.  e.  3.  In  filling,  carnelian  pebble. 

Toronto 

2260 

2261 

At  nprV  of  A   a  larpp  shpll    P»ptwppn  hpaH<;  or  thp  7  hndipQ  a  rplt 

2262 

2263 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2264 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  g,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  a,  1  marble,  A.  4.  b,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a,  1  pottery, 

B.M. 

2265 

F.  2.  a. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  5.  e,  G.  4.  e.  At  R.  elbow,  ivory  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

2266 

2267 

2268 

2269 

2270 

2271 

In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b. 

Khartoum 

2272 

At  mouth,  broken  pottery  lipstud.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a,  D.  8.  a. 

Cambridge 

2273 

2274 

Fallen  from  month  ?  n.itrnlitp  linstnrk  C  3  d  fPl  T  TV  A  171    At  nec\c  O  F  shpll  henrk  D  S  a 

\C  ha  rtm  im 

IMIill  IUU1I1 

2275 

At  mouth,  6  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  3.  a.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  bone,  E.  8.  c.  2  shell  pendants,  P.  s.  1, 

Peabody 

2276 

P.  s.  6,  position  not  recorded.  In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  broken,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  d.  Beads:  O.E.  shell, 

D  5-7  a  hone  H  7  c 

Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  b. 

Paris 

2277 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  G.  3.  d.  On  arm,  bone  bracelet. 

B.M. 

2278 

At  feet,  pieces  of  large  pot.  In  filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  d,  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  e, 

Nairobi 

2279 

1  notterv  Fid    OF  shell  beads  D  7  a 

Fallen  from  mouth,  ivory  lipstud,  A.  6.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  e,  H.  3.  b. 

Toronto 

2280 

2281 

2282 

2283 

2284 

At  mouth,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

2285 

O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2286 

2287 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  d.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  4-7.  a. 

Oxford 

2288 

Polishing  pebble,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2289 

2290 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d,  G.  3.  d,  G.  4.  d.  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  4.  a.  To  R.  of  head,  piece  of  stone  (fossil?). 

Cambridge 

2291 

2292 

At  mouth,  2  natrolite  lipstuds. 

2293 

2294 

2295 

2296 

2297 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  B.  3.  a.  Ivory  pendant  by  R.  arm,  P.  s.  3. 

Peabody 

2298 

2299 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2300 

C. 

P 

(3-4  yrs.) 

2301 

J.  10,  K.  11 

C 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  D.  11 

? 

N 

2302 

I.  10,  J.  11 

D 

NW. 

C. 

N 

2303 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  75 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

•Ad. 

N 

2304 

I.  9,  J.  10 

195 

D 

-  70 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2305 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

C 

-  20 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

(18 yrs.) 

tracted. 

2306 

K.  5,  L.  6 

140 

B 

sw. 

C. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  8. 

(4-6  yrs.) 

2307 

M.  3,  N.  4 

240 

C 

—  30 

w. 

Ad. 

N 

2308 

M.  3,  N.  4 

270 

D 

-  70 

I.  a 

NW. 

F. 

N 

2309 

O.  1,  P.  2 

60 

B 

+  60 

w. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

2310 

O.  1,  P.  2 

60 

B 

+  60 

s. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

extracted.  Lower  bicuspids 

filed. 

2311 

O.  1,  P.  2 

150 

B 

+  10 

sw. 

8.  A.  10 

Im. 

N 

(18-20  yrs.) 

2312 

O.  1,  P.  2 

B 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

2313 

O.  1,  P.  2 

150 

B 

+  10 

I.  a 

SW. 

6.  B.  1 1 

Ad. 

P 

2314 

G.  5,  H.  6 

SE. 

8.  A.  9 

Ad. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  7. 

2315 

I.  11,  J.  12 

C. 

Q 

(4-6  yrs.) 

2316 

2317 

2318 

I.  11,  J.  12 

B 

C. 

Q 

(4-6  yrs.) 

2319 

I.  11,  J.  12 

60 

B 

+  70 

W. 

8.  A 

M. 

N 

2320 

I.  11,  J.  12 

50 

B 

+  70 

w. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2321 

I.  11,  J.  12 

60 

B 

+  60 

w. 

8.  - 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2322 

I.  11,  J.  12 

100 

B 

+  20 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2323 

J.  11,  K.  12 

B 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(6-8  yrs.) 

2324 

J.  11,  K.  12 

110 

B 

+  15 

SE. 

M. 

P 

2325 

J.  11,  K.  12 

B 

W. 

M. 

P 

2326 

J.  11,  K.  12 

B 

E. 

8.  A 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2327 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

Lower  extremities  cut  by 

No.  2355. 

2328 

I.  9,  J.  10 

C 

SE. 

Im. 

N 

(18  yrs.) 

2329 

I.  10,  J.  11 

120 

B 

+  25 

SE. 

8.  D 

M. 

N 

2330 

I.  10,  J.  11 

130 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  C.  6 

M. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2331 

I.  8,  J.  9 

D 

SW. 

M. 

P 

2332 

I.  11,  J.  12 

70 

B 

+  60 

NW. 

8.  B.  6  a 

F. 

P 

2333 

I.  11,  J.  12 

160 

C 

-  20 

NE. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2334 

I.  9,  J.  10 

130 

C 

-  5 

I.  a 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

M. 

N 

2335 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  30 

SE. 

8.  A.  10 

M. 

N 

NW. 

1 

F? 

P 

? 

1 

F. 

Q 

2336 

I.  9,  J.  10 

30 

B 

+  80 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

2337 

J.  11,  K.  12 

250 

D 

-100 

I.  a 

NW. 

7.  A.  8 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2338 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  35 

E. 

9.  A.  1 

M. 

P 

2339 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  15 

S. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2340 

I.  10,  j.  11 

70 

B 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2341 

I.  10,  J.  11 

70 

B 

+  70 

E. 

F. 

P 

2342 

I.  9,  J.  10 

80 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2343 

Burial  not  recorded. 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

Fallen  from  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  C.  3.  c.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  H.  2.  e.  At  ankles,  O.E.  shell 

Nairobi 

2300 

beads,  D.  6.  a. 

2301 

2302 

2303 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  d.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5-8.  a.  Natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  d,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  f, 

Toronto 

2304 

position  not  recorded. 

2305 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

2306 

2307 

Tn  fillirtf*  natrnlite  heads  T,  3  h  1-T  5  h 

Oxford 

VAI UI  vl 

2308 

At  mouth,  marble  lipstud,  A.  4.  d. 

Cambridge 

2309 

In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a,  2  pottery,  C.  9.  e. 

Nairobi 

2310 

2311 

In  filling,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  6.  a,  S.  5.  f,  natrolite,  D.  2.  e. 

Khartoum 

2312 

2313 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  and  natrolite  beads.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads.  At  feet,  fragments  of  a  large  pot.  (None  of 

2314 

these  objects  have  so  far  been  traced.) 

2315 

2316 

2317 

2318 

At  feet,  stone  implement,  VIII.  B.  c. 

Khartoum 

2319 

At  hpaH  7  nnttfrv  Jinsturls  (™!  6  n   Y*  5  a    At  knpps  hrnlcpn  stnnp  imnlpmpnt 

Khartoum 

2320 

2321 

2322 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Khartoum 

2323 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

2324 

2325 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  I.e.  At  neck,  natrolite  pendant,  P.  a.  3.  In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  G.  3.  c. 

Khartoum 

2326 

2327 

2328 

Close  to  head,  greenstone  pendant,  P.  a.  3,  natrolite  pebble  pierced  for  suspension. 

Toronto 

2329 

2330 

2331 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  b.  Under  head,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  H.  5-7.  a, 

Nairobi 

2332 

natrolite,  L.  2.  b.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6,  position  not  recorded. 

2333 

Under  head,  shell  ornament,  P.  h.  2.  Beads:  natrolite,  D.  3.  e,  bone,  D.  3.  e,  position  not  recorded. 

uxiora 

Under  arm  of  B,  fragments  of  ivory  bracelet. 

Oxford 

2335 

2336 

2337 

2338 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  6.  g,  1  quartz,  G.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

2339 

2340 

At  neck,  iron  ring. 

Peabody 

2341 

In  filling,  by  head,  broken  shell. 

2342 

Fragments  of  3  pots. 

2343 

3c 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2344 

H.  8,  I.  9 

c 

1 

Ad.? 

O 

1 

Ad.? 

o 

SE. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2345 

J.  8,  K.  9 

B 

N. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2346 

J.  8,  K.  9 

90 

c 

—  40 

W. 

9.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2347 

J.  8[  K.  9 

sw.? 

Ad. 

P 

2348 

J.  8,  K.  9 

50 

C 

-  20 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

Ad. 

2349 

J.  8,  K.  9 

? 

O 

2350 

J.  8^  K.  9 

50 

B 

0 

Ad. 

O 

2351 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  30 

E. 

C. 

o 

2352 

J.  8,  K.  9 

20 

B 

+  20 

Ad.? 

Q 

2353 

I.  9,  J.  10 

130 

c 

—  10 

S. 

8.  C.  10  b 

M.? 

p 

2354 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  15 

E. 

C. 

N 

(6-7  yrs.) 

2355 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  25 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

2356 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

M. 

P 

2357 

I.  9,  J.  10 

150 

C 

—  15 

NW. 

C. 
Ad. 

P 

2358 

I.  9,  J.  10 

65 

B 

+  60 

W.? 

F. 

P 

2359 

I.  9,  J.  10 

65 

B 

+  60 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

W. 

F. 

P 

? 

? 

Q 

2360 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  15 

NE. 

9.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2361 

O.  2,  P.  3 

50 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

2362 

O.  2,  P.  3 

50 

B 

0 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

2363 

O.  2,  P.  3 

40 

B 

+  10 

SW. 

? 

P 

2364 

O.  2,  P.  3 

60 

c 

-  20 

SE. 

8.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

2365 

H.  6,  I.  7 

130 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2366 

H.  6,  I.  7 

130 

B 

+  40 

W. 

6.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2367 

H.  6,  I.  7 

100 

B 

+  65 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

2368 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2369 

H.  6, 1.  7 

140 

B 

+  10 

w. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2370 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  10 

s. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2371 

H.  6,  I.  7 

120 

B 

+  25 

s. 

8.  A.  8 

F.? 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2372 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  15 

N. 

2.  A.  1 

M. 

N 

2373 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2374 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  C.  3 

F. 

N 

2375 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  35 

Ad. 

P 

2376 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

N 

2377 

H.  6,  I.  7 

Dog 

P 

With  body  2379. 

2378 

H.  6,  I.  7 

1 10 

B 

+  35 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

2379 

H.  6,  I.  7 

Ad. 

O 

2380 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

0 

W. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

2381 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

0 

SW. 

C. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

(6-7 yrs.) 

tracted. 

2382 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2383 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

0 

NW. 

Im. 

N 

(16-17  yrs.) 

2384 

H.  6,  I.  7 

100 

B 

0 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

F.? 

P 

2385 

H.  7,  I.  8 

100 

+  10 

N. 

9.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

One  lower  central  incisor 

extracted. 

2386 

H.  6,  I.  7 

B 

W. 

Ad. 

N 

2387 

H.  6,  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2388 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  10 

SE. 

F. 

P 
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Grave 

rr  flcl  c  oc/(f 

i  VI/. 

2344 

2345 

2346 

2348 

2349 

2350 

2351 

2352 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  f,  1  marble,  B.  2.  e. 

Peabody 

2353 

2354 

2355 

At  neck  of  A,  natrolite  bead,  G.  3.  d,  natrolite  pebble  pierced  for  suspension  (PI.  XLIII  B  4). 

Cambridge 

2356 

2357 

2358 

2359 

2360 

2362 

2363 

2364 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  G.  2.  g,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  ivory,  G.  8.  a.  At  neck  and  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads, 

Toronto 

2365 

H.  3.  a,  H.  4.  a.  On  L.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  k.  1. 

2366 

At  mouth,  7  natrolite  lipstuds:  3,  A.  3.  b,  2,  B.  2.  g,  1,  C.  6.  c,  1,  C.  2.  b.  At  feet,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  A.  2.  a, 

Oxford 

2367 

1  quartz,  F.  1.  d.  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  5.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

At  chin,  6  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a. 

Oxford 

2368 

Fragment  of  small  black  pot  to  L.  of  body. 

2369 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2-4.  b,  G.  1-3.  e.  At  ear,  shell  pendant,  P.  e.  2.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Peabody 

2370 

At  mouth,  broken  quartz  lipstud,  A.  6.  a  (?). 

Toronto 

2371 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  F.  1.  c. 

JVilallUUlll 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  f,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  e,  1  pottery,  G.  15.  a.  At  ear,  bone  pin.  Beads:  O.E.  shell, 

Nairobi 

2373 

H.  3.  a,  natrolite,  H.  3.  b,  position  not  recorded. 

2374 

2375 

2376 

2377 

2378 

2379 

Broken  pottery  lipstud.  O.E.  shell  bead,  D.  6.  a.  Position  not  recorded. 

2380 

On  arm,  bone  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

2381 

2382 

Ivory  lipstud,  G.  4.  b,  position  not  recorded. 

Nairobi 

2383 

2384 

Under  head,  6  pottery  lipstuds:  5,  F.  2.  b,  1,  C.  6.  c. 

Cambridge 

2385 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2386 

At  mouth,  4  quartz  lipstuds:  1,  F.  1.  d,  3,  C.  3.  b.  At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  D.  4.  b.  On  R. 

Toronto 

2387 

arm,  ivory  bracelet. 

2388 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2389 

H.  6,  I.  7 

130 

B 

+  20 

S. 

1.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2390 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

Im. 

p 

A.  Upper  incisors  and  canines 

(17-18  yrs.) 

extracted. 

N. 

F. 

N 

2391 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  25 

S. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

One  lower  incisor  extracted. 

2392 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  35 

sw. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2393 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  35 

w. 

7.  C 

M. 

N 

2394 

H.  6,  I.  7 

120 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

Ad. 

N 

2395 

H.  6^  I.  7 

110 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

6.  - 

F. 

P 

2396 

H.  6,  I.  7 

B 

NW. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

(17-18  yrs.) 

2397 

H.  6,  I.  7 

120 

B 

+  55 

SW. 

9.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2398 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  35 

w. 

C. 

N 

(6-7  yrs.) 

2399 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2400 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  35 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

2401 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  35 

sw. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2402 

H.  6,  I.  7 

90 

B 

+  90 

w. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

p 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2403 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  50 

NW. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

2404 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  40 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

2405 

H.  6,  I.  7 

90 

B 

+  90 

w. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2406 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  5 

N. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2407 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

P 

2408 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

F. 

P 

(14  yrs.) 

2409 

I.  9,  J.  10 

145 

c 

—  30 

NE. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2410 

I.  9,  J.  10 

95 

B 

+  30 

W. 

8.  B.  4? 

F. 

N 

2411 

I.  10,  J.  11 

180 

c 

-  30 

I.  a 

N. 

7.  B.  11 

M.? 

P 

2412 

I.  10,  J.  11 

170 

C 

-  20 

SE.? 

Ad. 

P 

2413 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  40 

? 

O 

2414 

I.  9,  J.  10 

120 

B 

+  30 

Ad. 

o 

2415 

M.  3,  N.  4 

285 

D 

—  105 

I.  a 

W. 

5.  A.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2416 

H.  6,  I.  7 

B 

S. 

8.  A.  6 

C. 

P 

(7  yrs.) 

2417 

M.  3,  N.  4 

260 

D 

-  70 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2418 

M.  3,  N.  4 

260 

c 

-  60 

III.  a 

W. 

2.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2419 

M.  3,  N.  4 

250 

c 

—  55 

III.  b 

NE. 

2.  A.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2420 

H.  6,  I.  7 

140 

B 

+  15 

W. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

2421 

H.  6,  I.  7 

100 

B 

N. 

C. 

P 

(7-8  yrs.) 

2422 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  30 

W. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

2423 

I.  9,  J.  10 

100 

B 

+  15 

SW. 

7.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

2424 

I.  9,  J.  10 

135 

c 

0 

N. 

? 

P 

2425 

I.  9,  J.  10 

D 

SE. 

9.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2426 

I.  9,  J.  10 

160 

C 

-  30 

I.  a? 

NE. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

? 

C. 

Q 

2427 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

C 

-  10 

W. 

8.  - 

Ad. 

P 

2428 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

9.  C.  3 

F. 

N 

2429 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

C 

-  15 

NE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

Ad. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2430 

I.  9,  J.  10 

150 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

C. 

P 

(7-8  yrs.) 

2431 

I.  9,  J.  10 

110 

C 

0 

E. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2432 

I.  11,  J.  12 

105 

B 

+  35 

? 

? 

Q 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2433 

I.  11,  J.  12 

130 

C 

0 

W. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

At  pelvis,  natrolite  beads,  G.  3.  e.  Pottery  stud,  C.  4.  b,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2389 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  F.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  broken.  In  filling,  bone  pin. 

B.M. 

2390 

2391 

2392 

2393 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  C.  9.  e,  F.  2.  a. 

Khartoum 

2394 

On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet. 

2395 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  B.  2.  g,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Natrolite  beads, 

Oxford 

2396 

D.  3.  f,  D.  3.  b,  H.  3-5.  b,  position  not  recorded. 

In  filling,  natrolite  beads,  G.  3.  e,  H.  3.  b. 

Cambridge 

2397 

2398 

Fallen  from  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  h.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  8.  a. 

Khartoum 

2399 

2400 

At  mouth,  10  natrolite  lipstuds:  6,  C.  3.c,  3,  B.  2.  g,  1,  G.  1.  b.  1  nose  stud,  8.c.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  4.  a,  D.  8.  a, 

Peabody 

2401 

position  not  recorded. 

At  chin,  natrolite  earstud.  9  natrolite  lipstuds:  6,  A.  3.  c,  1,  A.  3.  b,  2,  C.  9.  c,  position  not  recorded. 

Peabody 

2402 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  3.  b,  G.  4.  c. 

Oxford 

2403 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Khartoum 

2404 

2405 

2406 

At  mouth,  3  natrolite  lipstuds,  A.  1.  b.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6,  position  not  recorded. 

Oxford 

2407 

2408 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  5.  a. 

Nairobi 

2409 

2410 

2411 

On  body,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  ivory  bracelet  fragments. 

Khartoum 

2412 

2413 

2414 

2415 

2416 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  B.  2.  h. 

Khartoum 

2417 

2418 

2419 

2420 

At  mouth,  broken  pottery  lipstud.  Under  chin,  natrolite  earstud. 

B.M. 

2421 

2422 

2423 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2424 

2425 

Body  B.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b.  In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  C.  3.  t>. 

Cambridge 

Z4ZO 

Bone  pin. 

2427 

Under  head,  unfinished  natrolite  bead. 

Peabody 

2428 

2429 

2430 

2431 

Under  head  of  B,  7  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  A.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  D.  3.  a,  3  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  quartz,  F.  1.  b  (PI.  LIV  A  12). 

Khartoum 

2432 

O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a.  4  lipstuds:  1  alabaster,  A.  1.  a,  1  pottery,  E.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  c,  1  pottery,  G.  1.  a. 

Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6  (PI.  LVIII  A  6).  Natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  b,  H.  4.  b,  G.  3.  e,  H.  2.  b.  Position  not  recorded. 

2433 
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Distance 

below 

Distance 

ground 

from 

Grave 

r  

surface 

C.  surf. 

Grave 

• 

Orienta- 

Burial 

Distur- 

No. 

Square 

cm. 

Stratum 

cm. 

Type 

tion 

attitude 

Sex 

bance 

2434 

I.  11,  J.  12 

130 

C 

0 

SE. 

Infant 

N 

(weeks?) 

2435 

I.  11,  J.  12 

100 

B 

+  30 

N. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

2436 

I.  11,  J.  12 

90 

B 

+  35 

N. 

8.  A.  11  1 

M. 

N 

2437 

J.  11,  K.  12 

110 

B 

+  15 

N.? 

? 

P 

2438 

J.  11,  K.  12 

110 

B 

+  15 

SE.? 

? 

P 

2439 

I.  9,  J.  10 

145 

C 

0 

W. 

8.  B.  6  a 

F. 

N 

2440 

M.  3,  N.  4 

260 

C 

-  60 

III.  a 

E. 

4.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2441 

M.  3,  N.  4 

270 

D 

-  80 

III.  a 

S. 

2.  - 

Ad. 

N 

2442 

I.  11,  J.  12 

200 

C 

-  30 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2443 

J.  11,  K.  12 

150 

C 

-  30 

III.  b 

N. 

5.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2444 

J.  11,  K.  12 

190 

C 

-  65 

NE. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

P 

2445 

J.  11,  K.  12 

165 

C 

-  45 

III.  a 

NW. 

C. 

N 

(7  yrs.) 

2446 

10 

B 

+  50 

Ad. 

Cow 

2447 

O.  2,  P.  3 

50 

B 

+  10 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2448 

H.  7,  I.  8 

D 

N. 

6.  A.  11? 

F. 

P 

2449 

H.  7,  I.  8 

60 

C 

-  50 

NE. 

6.  B.  11? 

F. 

P 

(20-21  yrs.) 

2450 

I.  8,  J.  9 

D 

SW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2451 

I.  8,  J.  9 

120 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  A.  10b 

F. 

P 

2452 

I.  8,  J.  9 

30 

C 

-  5 

W. 

C. 

P 

2453 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

C 

-  15 

SE. 

Ad. 

P 

2454 

I.  8,  J.  9 

20 

C 

0 

N. 

? 

P 

2455 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

C 

-  30 

N. 

8.  A.  10  b 

Ad. 

P 

245o 

T    O    T  n 

1.  o,  J.  9 

40 

—  15 

Ad. 

P 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

? 

? 

Q 

2457 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

c 

0 

NW. 

6.  A.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2458 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  40 

E. 

7.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

2459 

I.  8,  J.  9 

30 

B 

+  55 

? 

? 

Q 

2460 

I.  8,  J.  9 

20 

B 

+  60 

? 

? 

Q 

2461 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  40 

NE. 

7.  A.  1 

M. 

N 

2462 

I.  9,  J.  10 

60 

B 

+  50 

W. 

C. 

P 

(8-9  yrs.) 

2463 

I.  9,  J.  10 

30 

B 

+  75 

? 

? 

Q 

2464 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  60 

? 

s. 

7.  - 

? 

F. 

N 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

2465 

I.  9,  J.  10 

125 

C 

-  15 

SW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2466 

I.  9,  J.  10 

135 

C 

-  25 

s. 

8.  C.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2467 

I.  9,  J.  10 

175 

C 

-  50 

I.  a 

N. 

7.  A.  3 

M. 

N 

2468 

I.  9,  J.  10 

115 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

? 

? 

Q 

2469 

I.  9,  J.  10 

B 

SE. 

7.  B.  1 

M. 

P 

2470 

I.  9,  J.  10 

120 

C 

0 

N. 

C. 

N 

(5-6  yrs.) 

2471 

I.  9,  J.  10 

165 

c 

-  15 

I.  a 

NE. 

9.  D 

M. 

N 

2472 

I.  9,  J.  10 

135 

c 

-  25 

E. 

7.  B 

M.? 

N 

2473 

I.  11,  J.  12 

80 

B 

+  100 

S. 

Ad. 

P 

2474 

I.  10,  J.  11 

B 

SW. 

9.  D 

F. 

P 

2475 

I.  10,  J.  11 

100 

B 

+  35 

SW. 

8.  D.  15 

Ad. 

P 

2476 

1.  10,  J.  11 

NW. 

7.  A 

Ad. 

P 

2477 

I.  11,  J.  12 

100 

B 

+  40 

s. 

8. - 

Ad. 

P 

2478 

H.  8,  I.  9 

50 

C 

0 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

M. 

P 

2479 

H.  7,  I.  8 

60 

C 

-  30 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

P 

2480 

H.  7,  I.  8 

60 

C 

-  30 

E. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

2481 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

C 

0 

W. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

P 

2482 

I.  9,  J.  10 

155 

C 

-  10 

W. 

M. 

N 

Remarks 


Upper  central  incisors  ex- 
tracted. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

2434 

2435 

2436 

At  waist  O  P  shell  heads  F)  8  a    Natrolite  linstnH   A  6  h  shell  nnsitinn  not  rernrHerl 

Toronto 

2437 

At  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  3.  a.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  8.  a. 

Khartoum 

2438 

2439 

2440 

2441 

2442 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  e,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2443 

2444 

On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Peabody 

2445 

In  filling,  broken  quartz  lipstud.  2  carnelian  flakes.  Small  piece  of  red  pigment. 

Oxford 

2446 

2447 

At  R.  side,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

2448 

2449 

2450 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  F.  1.  d.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3-6.  a. 

Cambridge 

2451 

2452 

2453 

2454 

2455 

2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  4.  a,  G.  3.  c,  position  not  recorded. 

U.C. 

2456 

2457 

2458 

2459 

Oiiiirt?  lirwtiiH    (~r   ^   r*   noQj  f  i  r\n  not  r^pordfo 

f^amhrinop 

2460 

2461 

2462 

2463 

2464 

5  lipstuds:  4  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

Nairobi 

2465 

In  filling,  ivory  pendant  (PL  LVI  A  1). 

Toronto 

2466 

2467 

2468 

2469 

2470 

2471 

2472 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  d,  D.  2.  b,  D.  3.  b,  natrolite  pendant,  P.  a.  2. 

Khartoum 

2473 

2474 

At  neck,  natrolite  bead,  H.  2.  b.  Near  head,  stone  implement,  X.  1,  broken. 

Oxford 

2475 

2476 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Toronto 

2477 

2478 

2479 

2480 

2481 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  E.  9.  a. 

Peabody 

2482 
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Gvo.  ve 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 

cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2483 

I.  9,  J.  10 

140 

c 

—  15 

SE. 

C. 

N 

(7  vrs  ) 

2484 

I.  9  J.  10 

140 

SW.? 

c. 

p 

(8  mths.) 

2485 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  60 

I.  a 

N. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2486 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

P 

2487 

I.  6,  J.  7 

115 

B 

+  60 

w. 

8.  B 

F. 

N 

2488 

I.  6,  J.  7 

115 

B 

+  60 

N. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

p 

2489 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  45 

N. 

6.  A.  9  a 

F. 

p 

All  unner  incisors  extracted 

2490 

I.  6,  J.  7 

B 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

F.? 

N 

All  nnner  incisors  extracted 

rill    Llj-'J-lVl    lll^l.^V'l  A    LAI  1  1 1  L  ILvl 

(18-20  vrs ) 

2491 

I.  6,  J.  7 

140 

B 

+  50 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2492 

I.  6^  J.  7 

140 

B 

+  45 

NW. 

Ad. 

p 

All  lower  incisors  extracted 

llll                                       OU1  J  A\LlilAL\-ll. 

2493 

I.  6,  J.  1 

160 

B 

+  30 

N. 

8.  A.  10? 

F. 

N 

2494 

I.  6,  J.  7 

B 

W. 

8.  A.  10  1 

F. 

p 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

(c. 15  yrs.) 

tracted. 

2495 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2496 

H.  6,  I.  7 

130 

B 

+  60 

SW. 

8.  B.  10  b 

Ad. 

N 

2497 

H.  6,  I.  7 

130 

B 

+  70 

w. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2498 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  65 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2499 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  70 

w. 

7.  A.  1 1 

F. 

N 

2500 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  65 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

2501 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  100 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

Ad. 

N 

2502 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  35 

w. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2503 

I.  6,  J.  7 

115 

B 

+  45 

w. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2504 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  65 

Cow 

2505 

I.  6,  J.  7 

90 

B 

+  30 

NE. 

M. 

P 

2506 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  50 

w. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2507 

I.  6,  J.  7 

70 

B 

+  90 

SW. 

M. 

P 

2508 

H.  6,  1.  7 

125 

B 

+  45 

w. 

8.  A.  8 

M. 

N 

2509 

H.  6,  I.  7 

145 

B 

+  25 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2510 

H.  6,  I.  7 

190 

C 

-  30 

I.  a 

N. 

C. 

N 

(10-12  yrs.) 

2511 

H.  6,  I.  7 

180 

c 

—  10 

SE. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

(20  vrs ) 

2512 

150 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  5. 

2513 

150 

D 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

In  Trial  Pit  No.  5. 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2514 

I.  6,  J.  7 

140 

B 

+  45 

N. 

C. 

p 

T  ower    extremities    cut  hv 

J  i  KJ  VV  L- 1        l,  \  U  V  1  1  II  III,  »       kill        1  > 

(7-8  vrs ) 

No.  2492. 

2515 

I.  6,  J.  7 

120 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

9.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2516 

I.  6,  J.  7 

150 

B 

+  35 

? 

E. 

F. 
F. 

p 

Three    lower    incisors  ex- 

tr&ctcd  cind  lower  canines 

filed. 

2517 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2518 

I.  6,  J.  7 

110 

B 

+  40 

W. 

8.  C.  13 

M.? 

p 

All  Inwpr  inrKnr^  PYtrnr'tpH 

2519 

I.  6,  J.  7 

110 

B 

+  70 

E. 

8.  A.  9 

M. 

N 

2520 

I.  9,  J.  10 

130 

C 

-  10 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  C.  2 

M. 

N 

2521 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2522 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  40 

SE. 

C. 

N 

(3^*  yrs.) 

2523 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

8.  B.  6  a 

F. 

N 

2524 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  30 

W.? 

Ad. 

P 

NW.? 

Ad. 

2525 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  5 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2526 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  20 

NE.? 

Ad. 

P 

2527 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  10 

N. 

M. 

N 

2528 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  10 

NW. 

8.  D 

Ad. 

P 
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O  h  ipc  t  c 

Wll€Y€  S€Ht 

Grave 
No. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b. 

Nairobi 

2483 

2484 

2485 

2486 

2487 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a,  natrolite,  H.  5.  e.  On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

Cambridge 

2488 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  6.  f,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  C.  6.  b,  broken.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads, 

Toronto 

2489 

D.  5.  a. 

At  mouth,  8  lipstuds:  5  natrolite,  C.  3.  e,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  h.  Near  mouth, 

Oxford 

2490 

natrolite  earstud  (PI.  LIV  B  13).  On  R.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  b.  1. 

2491 

2492 

At  mouth,  marble  lipstud,  A.  3.  a.  At  nose,  marble  lipstud,  C.  6.  d.  In  filling,  bone  pin. 

Khartoum 

2493 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  C.  2.  b. 

Nairobi 

2494 

2495 

At  mouth,  natrolite  earstud  (PI.  LIV  B  11). 

Oxford 

2496 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads. 

2497 

2498 

2499 

Bone  pin,  position  not  recorded. 

Nairobi 

2500 

2501 

2502 

2503 

2504 

2505 

In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  D.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

2506 

2507 

In  filling,  fragments  of  an  ivory  bracelet.  Bone  point. 

Khartoum 

2508 

2509 

2510 

2511 

2512 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds :  1  marble,  A.  6.  h,  2  pottery,  F.  2.  a. 

Peabody 

2513 

2514 

2515 

~\r\  ri  1 1 1 n <T    "X  ltnctunc*  1  nn tt~f\ ii tp    A    n    n    r^mlf  pn     /  m a tt\ if*  r\mu'£*n 
111  IIII11IL;.  J  llJJaiUUa.  1  llallUillC,  r\.  \J.  11,  UIUIVCII,  Z,  lllcti  Ulv,  LHUJvCIl. 

2516 

At  mouth,  2  natrolite  lipstuds:  C.  1.  g,  C.  3.  c.  At  nose,  1  natrolite  stud  (PI.  LIV  B  12). 

Khartoum 

2517 

2518 

2519 

2520 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b  (PI.  XLII  B  6).  On  arm,  ivory  bracelet.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

2521 

2522 

2523 

2524 

2525 

2526 

2527 

2528 

3  D 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2529 

J.  8,  K:  9 



40 

B 

+  10 

E. 

F. 

P 

2530 

J.  8,  K.  9 

50 

B 

+  15 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2531 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  30 

N. 

Ad. 

P 

2532 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  30 

2  Ads. 

Q 

2533 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  40 

S. 

8.  A.  8 

M. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2534 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

M. 

N 

2535 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  40 

NE. 

8.  D 

Im. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

2536 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  70 

2  Ads. 

Q 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2537 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  70 

W.? 

Im. 

P 

(16-17  yrs.) 

2538 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  60 

Ad. 

Q 

2539 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  60 

Ad. 

Q 

2540 

J.  8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+  30 

sw. 

8.  B.  10  a 

Ad. 

N 

2541 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  40 

Ad. 

Q 

2542 

J.  8,  K.  9 

30 

B 

+  45 

sw.? 

Ad. 

P 

2543 

I.  11,  J.  12 

110 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2544 

I.  11,  J.  12 

90 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2545 

I.  11,  J.  12 

50 

B 

+  90 

SW. 

Ad. 

P 

2546 

I.  11,  J.  12 

100 

B 

+  45 

C. 

Q 

(2-3  yrs.) 

2547 

I.  11,  J.  12 

80 

B 

+  60 

E. 

7.  B.  9 

Ad. 

N 

2548 

I.  11,  J.  12 

50 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2549 

I.  11,  J.  12 

100 

B 

+  40 

NE. 

C. 

N 

(15-16  yrs.) 

2550 

I.  11,  J.  12 

60 

B 

+  70 

SW. 

8.  C.  9 

M. 

N 

2551 

I.  6,  J.  7 

60 

B 

+  40 

C. 

Q 

All  upper  and  lower  incisors 

(15-16  yrs.) 

extracted. 

2552 

O.  2,  P.  3 

90 

C 

-  20 

NE. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M.? 

N 

2553 

O.  1,  P.  2 

100 

C 

—  20 

E. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

U.  1,  r.  Z 

i  aa 
1UU 

u 

sw. 

A  A 

Ad. 

r  j 

r 

2555 

O.  1,  P.  2 

100 

B 

+  30 

W. 

7.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

U.  1,  r.  1 

1  jU 

OA 

w. 

A  A 

Ad. 

N 

2557 

P.  1,  Q.  2 

D 

NW. 

6.  B 

M. 

P 

2558 

P.  1,  Q.  2 

60 

D 

NE. 

7.  A.  11 

Im. 

N 

(18-25  yrs.) 

2559 

P.  1,  Q.  2 

80 

D 

N.? 

Ad. 

P 

2560 

P.  1,  Q.  2 

1  10 

D 

NW. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

P 

2561 

P.  2,  Q.  3 

40 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

P 

2562 

I.  11,  J.  12 

135 

B 

+  15 

NE. 

C. 

P 

(14  yrs.) 

2563 

I.  8,  J.  9 

30 

B 

+  70 

NE.? 

C. 

P 

•  • 

(12-15  yrs.) 

2564 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  50 

W.? 

Ad. 

P 

2565 

T     O     T  C\ 

i.  o,  j.  y 

50 

B 

+  30 

Ad.? 

Q 

T    Q     T  Q 
1.  0,  J.  7 

D 

i  > 

1  K 

"T"  JJ 

JM-C. 

O.  D.  11 

C. 
im. 

IN 

/\u  upper  dnu  lower  incisure 

(17-18  yrs.) 

extracted. 

2567 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  10 

SW. 

8.  C.  10  b 

F. 

N 

2568 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

7.  B.  10 

F. 

N 

2569 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  50 

NE. 

8.  A.  14 

Ad. 

P 

2570 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  50 

W. 

7.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2571 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2572 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  65 

w. 

8.  B.  6  a 

Ad. 

N 

2573 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  45 

w. 

Ad. 

N 

? 

? 

Q 

2574 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

Lower  extremities  cut  by 

No.  2573. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
i\o. 

zozy 

Z3JU 

Under  body,  ivory  bracelet. 

Khartoum 

Z3J1 

In  filling,  pottery  lipstud,  E.  2.  b. 

rs.M. 

zroz 

Z30J 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b. 

Cambridge 

TCI/I 

2537 

z>ee  cnapier  n. 

,  V 
Knartoum 

Z34U 

2541 

2542 

Z34o 

2544 

3  lipstuds :  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  h,  2  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  position  not  recorded.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  In 

Peabody 

2545 

filling,  5  pottery  lipstuds,  G.  1.  e. 

At  moutn,  j  natrolite  lipstuds,  is.  z.  g.  At  waist,  u.fc.  snell  beads,  D.  :>.  a,  JJ.  o.  a,  Jti.  5.  a.  rottery  lipstud,  c.  y.  o, 

Nairobi 

z54/ 

natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  b,  D.  2.  b,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  3.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

Fallen  from  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a. 

Cambridge 

Z34J4 

2549 

r\L  II1UULI1,  4  lipolUUo.  1  llallUlllv,  /\.  1.  V9  J  pullciy,        -7.  a. 

2550 

i«i 

Z^J^JX 

2552 

2  quartz  lipstuds,  C.  9.  e,  F.  1.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2553 

2554 

2555 

2556 

233  / 

2558 

3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  B.  3.  a,  broken,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  D.  2.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

Peabody 

2559 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  4.  a,  A.  6.  a. 

Oxford 

2560 

At  head,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  h.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  b,  G.  6.  c,  D.  6.  c,  D.  5.  b.  In  filling,  pottery 

Toronto 

Z301 

lipstud,  G.  15.  b. 

•  • 

Z30Z 

2564 

2565 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  5.  b,  D.  4.  c. 

Khartoum 

2566 

2567 

2568 

2569 

In  filling,  copper  coil,  U.  3.  c. 

Oxford 

2570 

2571 

2572 

2573 

2574 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

2575 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

T> 
X> 

tL. 

1    T*  1 

/.  is.  i 

A  A 
AO. 

IN 

£Z>  /O 

T 
1, 

Q    T  O 

o,  j.  y 

An 

T> 
D 

i 

T 

N. 

7.  B.  1 

Ad. 

1ST 

ZZ>  I  1 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

An 

T> 
D 

+ 

60 

cw 

O  W  . 

.r . 

T> 

if 

All        "       •  ■ 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

An 

D 
D 

+ 

55 

cw 

o  W  . 

S   ~R  1 
o.  x>.  1 

. 

XT 
IN 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

D 

+ 

55 

W. 

p_ 

p 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

7fl 

R 

+ 

15 

NW. 

8.  C.  10  a 

p_ 

N 

2581 

1. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

40 

NE. 

7.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

2582 

1. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

60 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2583 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

40 

E. 

7.  B.  1 

F. 

N 

2584 

1. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

70 

W. 

7.  A.  4 

F. 

N 

2585 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

03 

E. 

7.  A.  8 

F. 

N 

F.? 

(17  yrs.) 

2586 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

OD 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2587 

1. 

8,  J.  9 

30 

B 

+ 

ID 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2588 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

cn 
OU 

SE.? 

F.? 

P 

All  upper  incisors  and  canines 

extracted. 

2589 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

20 

N. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2590 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

30 

NW.? 

Ad. 

P 

2591 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

30 

B 

+ 

50 

Ad. 

Q 

2592 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

B 

Ad. 

Q 

SE. 

8.  C.  10  a 

Ad. 

P 

2593 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

35 

? 

? 

Q 

sw. 

Ad. 

P 

2594 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

40 

sw. 

Im. 

P 

(17  yrs.) 

2595 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

35 

sw.? 

Ad. 

p 

2596 

J. 

9,  K.  10 

135 

c 

— 

20 

NW. 

C. 

N 

2597 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

60 

B 

+ 

25 

NE. 

Ad. 

P 

2598 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

100 

c 

— 

40 

III.  a 

C. 

Q 

2599 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

130 

D 

— 

70? 

I.  a 

w. 

7.  - 

F. 

N 

2600 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

80 

c 

30 

I.  a 

w. 

F. 

N 

2601 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

25 

w. 

C. 

N 

(14-16  yrs.) 

2602 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+ 

15 

sw. 

8.  B.  1 

Ad. 

N 

2603 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

35 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

Cut  by  No.  2602. 

2604 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

50 

NW. 

F. 

P 

Ad. 

Q 

2605 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

50 

NE. 

F.? 

P 

Head  cut  by  No.  2604. 

2606 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

60 

E. 

8.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2607 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+ 

45 

W. 

8.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

2608 

I. 

8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+ 

55 

W. 

F. 

P 

2609 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

90 

c 

20 

NW. 

7.  B.  1 

F.? 

N 

2610 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

110 

c 

45 

I.  a 

NE. 

F.? 

N 

(12  yrs.) 

2611 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

100 

c 

40 

I.  a 

W. 

8.  A 

p. 

N 

2612 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

110 

C 

40 

NW. 

F. 

P 

2613 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

60 

C 

40 

I.  a 

NW. 

8.  B.  6.  a 

F. 

N 

2614 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

130 

D 

70 

I.  a 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2615 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

70 

C 

40 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

N 

2616 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

50 

c 

10 

I.  a 

s. 

8.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2617 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

40 

c 

20 

Ad. 

Q 

2618 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

75 

c 

55 

I.  b 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

M.? 

N 

2619 

J. 

8,  K.  9 

50 

c 

30 

SW. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2620 

I. 

11,  J.  12 

B 

w. 

Ad.? 

P 

2621 

I. 

11,  J.  12 

Cow 

2622 

I. 

11,  J.  12 

B 

NW. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

2575 

2576 

2577 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  15.  b,  G.  1.  d,  natrohte  beads,  H.  2.  b.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Khartoum 

2578 

2579 

2580 

Z5ol 

At  nprV  O  P  ^ripll  HpaHs  1-1  4  a    Tn  fillini?  notshprrl 

JVlla.1  11  Hli  1  1 

2585 

2586 

2587 

2588 

Under  head,  quartz  lipstud,  B.  2.  e.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  4.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  6.  a.  Pottery  lipstud, 

Oxford 

2589 

F.  2.  a,  unfinished  natrolite  bead,  position  not  recorded. 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  Natrohte  lipstud,  C.  2.  b,  position  not  recorded. 

Cambridge 

2590 

2591 

2592 

•  • 

2593 

2595 

Ma  +  t* it**  kpo /Ac    t-\/~\q i t i /"\n  n /~\ t  r&ffWfi&fi  iPl    "V T  TTT  R  X ^ 

iNairome  ocdua,  puoiiiuii  iiui  icluiucu.  v.***  .a-H-ii  r>  07. 

Pp^  hnHv 
rvuuuuj 

2597 

At  ieet,  tragments  01  large  black  pot. 

iJ70 

itqn 

iUUU 

Between  knees,  shell. 

2601 

2602 

2603 

2604 

2605 

In  filling,  broken  stone  implement,  VIII.  A.  b. 

Nairobi 

2606 

i  am 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  JJ.  5.  a,  JH.  i-o.  a. 

i  oruiHu 

ZD1U 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  f.  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3-5.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

Cambridge 

ZOl  1 

2612 

Covering  face,  base  of  large  pot.  At  neck  and  waist,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  D.  4.  b,  D.  6.  b,  D.  4.  e  (PI.  XLII B  4). 

Khartoum 

2613 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3-5.  b,  H.  2.  d.  At  waist,  natrolite  beads,  H.  3.  b,  H.  5.  b,  H.  3.  e,  H.  4.  e  (PI.  XLIII 

Khartoum 

2614 

A  6). 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  2.  a.  Natrolite  bead,  H.  4.  b,  position  not  recorded. 

Oxford 

2615 

2616 

2617 

2618 

2619 

2620 

2621 

At  mouth,  4  lipstuds:  2  natrolite,  A.  3.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  7.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  3-7.  a. 

Toronto 

2622 

2  quartz  lipstuds,  F.  1 .  b,  natrolite  bead,  G.  2.  d,  position  not  recorded. 
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(ji'Qve 
i\o. 

_ 

oQuare 

UlSiutiCC 

below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

btf'CiiUtTl 

TV 

Distance 
from 
C  surf, 
cm. 

Kjfave 
Type 

it  i'i  ail  t /i 

tiott 

Hut"  I  ell 

/iff  if  n/io 

HI  III  ({Lit. 

TV 

Distur- 
bance 

Kemarks 

2623 

I.  11,  J.  12 

B 

NE.? 

M. 

P 

2624 

I.  11,  J.  12 

Dog 

2625 

I.  11,  J.  12 

B 

Ad. 

P 

2626 

I.  11,  J.  12 

NW.? 

Ad. 

P 

2627 

I.  11,  J.  12 

B 

9.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

2628 

I.  11,  J.  12 

F. 

P 

2629 

M.  3,  N.  4 

170 

C 

-  35 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2630 

N.  4,  O.  5 

210 

B 

+  10 

I.  a 

W. 

Ad.? 

P 

2631 

N.  3,  O.  4 

120 

B 

+  80 

I.  a 

s. 

F. 

N 

(17-18  yrs.) 

w. 

C. 

N 

(3-4  yrs.) 

1 10 

B 

-4-  90 

N. 

v  . 

i> 

(9-12  yrs.) 

2633 

N.  3,  O.  4 

110 

B 

+  90 

NE. 

6.  B.  3 

F. 

N 

(18-20  yrs.) 

2634 

N.  3,  O.  4 

110 

B 

+  90 

NW. 

7.  A.  3 

F.? 

N 

IN.  J,  \J.  *t 

t  Of) 

R 

XT 
IN 

(6-7  mths.) 

2636 

N.  3,  O.  4 

120 

B 

+  80 

s. 

C. 

N 

(2  mths.) 

2637 

N.  3,  O.  4 

150 

B 

+  50 

I.  b 

w. 

8.  B.  10  a 

C. 

N 

(8-12  yrs.) 

2638 

N.  3,  O.  4 

140 

B 

+  25 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2639 

N.  3,  O.  4 

160 

B 

+  5 

I.  b 

SE. 

9.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

2640 

N.  3,  O.  4 

130 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2641 

N.  3,  O.  4 

100 

B 

+  50 

W. 

8.  A.  10 

Ad. 

P 

2642 

N.  3,  O.  4 

90 

B 

+  110 

NE. 

8.  B.  9 

F.? 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2643 

N.  3,  O.  4 

90 

B 

NW. 

8.  B.  10  a 

F. 

P 

2644 

N.  3,  O.  4 

100 

B 

+  100 

I.  a 

N. 

7.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

2645 

N.  3,  O.  4 

20 

B 

+  80 

C. 

P 

2646 

N.  3,  O.  4 

140 

B 

+  60 

sw. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

(18-19  yrs.) 

2647 

N.  3,  O.  4 

50 

B 

+  50 

s. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2648 

N.  3,  O.  4 

100 

B 

+  100 

sw. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2649 

N.  3,  O.  4 

130 

B 

+  70 

sw. 

7.  B.  13 

M. 

N 

2650 

N.  3,  O.  4 

100 

B 

+  75 

s. 

8.  C.  9 

F.? 

N 

2651 

2652 

2653 

2654 

2655 

2656 

2657 

2658 

2659 

2660 

2661 

2662 

2663 

2664 

2665 

2666 

2667 

2668 

2669 

2670 

•  • 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

At  mouth,  4  pottery  lipstuds:  2,  F.  2.  a,  1,  G.  1.  a,  1,  G.  1.  b.  In  filling,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  A.  3.  b.  O.E.  shell 

Khartoum 

2623 

beads,  D.  5.  a. 

2624 

2625 

2626 

2627 

2628 

2629 

At  waist,  shells. 

2630 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2631 

At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  8.  a,  D.  9.  a.   On  R.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet.  Pottery  lipstud,  B.  7.  a,  position  not 

Peabody 

2632 

recorded. 

Under  head,  3  lipstuds:  2  pottery,  G.  1.  d,  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  d.  On  chest,  5  pottery  lipstuds:  2,  F.  2.  a,  1,  F.  2.  b, 

Nairobi 

2633 

1,  B.  2.  c,  1,  B.  2.  e.  Shell  pendant,  P.  s.  6.  Stone  borer.  Fragment  of  ivory  bracelet,  position  not  recorded. 

Near  mouth,  7  pottery  lipstuds:  1,  C.  3.  a,  1,  F.  2.  b,  1,  A.  4.  a,  4,  C.  9.  a.  Bone  bracelet,  position  not  recorded. 

Nairobi 

2634 

2635 

2636 

At  mouth,  8  lipstuds:  3  natrolite,  B.  2.  g,  1  natrolite,  C.  3.  c  (?),  broken,  2  natrolite,  A.  1.  a,  1  natrolite,  broken, 

Khartoum 

2637 

1  quartz,  A.  1.  a.  At  neck,  beads:  natrolite,  G.  2.  e,  G.  3.  e,  D.  2.  b,  O.E.  shell,  D.  7.  a.  At  waist,  O.E.  shell 

beads,  D.  4-7.  a.  On  R.  wrist,  stone  bracelet,  VI.  b.  1.  On  L.  wrist,  ivory  bracelet. 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  B.  1.  a,  2  pottery,  G.  4.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  4.  c. 

Toronto 

2638 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds:  G.  16.  b  (PI.  LIV  A  10),  G.  6.  a.  2  broken  pottery  lipstuds,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2639 

At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds:  G.  3.  c,  G.  2.  a.  At  R.  elbow,  2  natrolite  pendants,  P.  a.  1  (PI.  XLIII  B  15).  In 

Khartoum 

2640 

filling,  4  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  D.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  D.  1.  d,  1  pottery,  D.  4.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c.  2  shell  pendants, 

1,  P.  s.  4,  1,  broken  (PI.  LVIII  A  7). 

2641 

2642 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

2643 

At  mouth,  6  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a. 

Nairobi 

2644 

2645 

At  mouth,  5  natrolite  lipstuds:  3,  A.  1.  b,  1,  B.  2.  e,  1  broken. 

Cambridge 

2646 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2647 

Under  head,  natrolite  bead,  G.  3.  e. 

Oxford 

2648 

2649 

2650 

2651 

2652 

2653 

2654 

2655 

2656 

2657 

2658 

2659 

2660 

2661 

2662 

2663 

2664 

2665 

2666 

2667 

2668 

2669 

2670 
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Distance 

below 

Distance 

ground 

from 

Grave 

surface 

C.  surf. 

Grave 

Orienta- 

Burial 

Distur- 

No. 

Square 

cm. 

Stratum 

cm. 

Type 

tion 

attitude 

Sex 

bance 

2671 

2672 

2673 

2674 

2675 

2676 

2677 

2678 

2679 

2680 

2681 

2682 

2683 

2684 

2685 

2686 

2687 

2688 

2689 

2690 

2691 

2692 

2693 

2694 

2695 

2696 

2697 

2698 

2699 

2700 

2701 

2702 

2703 

2704 

2705 

2706 

2707 

2708 

2709 

2710 

2711 

2712 

2713 

2714 

2715 

2716 

2717 

2718 

2719 

J*  1  L\f 

2721 

N.  3,  O.  4 

125 

B 

+  75 

W. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2722 

N.  3,  O.  4 

220 

C 

-  20 

I.  a 

S. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2723 

M.  3,  N.  4 

145 

B 

+  55 

NW. 

9.  C.  9 

Ad. 

P 

2724 

N.  3,  O.  4 

160 

B 

+  40 

Ad. 

Q 

2725 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  40 

NE. 

8.B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

2726 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  35 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

P 

2727 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  35 

E. 

8.  B 

F. 

P 

2728 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  50 

E. 

8.  C.  13 

M. 

P 

2729 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  20 

S. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2730 

I.  9,  J.  10 

70 

B 

+  40 

N.? 

C. 
(3  yrs.) 

P 

Remarks 


All  incisors  extracted 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

ISO. 

2671 

2672 

2673 

2674 

2675 

2676 

2677 

•   a                                                                                                                             .  # 

2678 

2679 

2680 

2681 

2682 

2683 

2684 

2685 

2686 

2687 

2688 

2689 

2690 

2691 

2692 

2693 

2694 

2695 

2696 

2697 

2698 

2699 

2700 

2701 

2702 

2703 

2704 

2705 

2706 

2707 

2708 

2709 

2710 

2711 

2712 

2713 

2714 

2715 

2716 

2717 

2718 

2719 

2720 

2721 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  H.  4.  b. 

Cambridge 

2722 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  D.  3.  c. 

B.M. 

2723 

On  body,  shell. 

2724 

2725 

2726 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  B.  2.  g. 

Peabody 

2727 

2728 

In  filling,  unfinished  natrolite  bead,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

2729 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6-8.  a. 

Cambridge 

2730 

3e 
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Grave 

JyO. 

Square 

... 

LslStQIlCG 

below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

iii  v  t  s~i  1 1  y  s? 
UlCilLltlL  c 

from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 

Lit  illliWt? 

Oca 

Distur- 

UU/lL  c 

is£ftlQYKS 

2731 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  35 

W. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

2732 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  40 

NW. 

7.  A.  8 

F.? 

N 

2733 

J.  8,  K.  9 

100 

C 

0 

Ad. 

Q 

2734 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  20 

E. 

Ad. 

P 

2735 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  35 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2736 

I.  8,  J.  9 

70 

B 

+  25 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2737 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

0 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

A/JO 

T    8    T  G 

i.  o,  j.  y 

on 

T> 
D 

i  « 

T  J 

w 

S    A  11 

r . 

In 

2739 

1.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

0 

SE. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

p 

2740 

I.  8,  J.  9 

90 

B 

+  5 

sw. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2741 

I.  8,  J.  9 

80 

B 

+  20 

NE. 

F. 

P 

2742 

I.  8,  J.  9 

70 

B 

+  20 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2743 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  30 

NW. 

Im. 

P 

(17-18  yrs.) 

2744 

I.  8,  J.  9 

80 

B 

+  20 

SW. 

8.  A.  10 

F. 

N 

2745 

I.  8,  J.  9 

50 

B 

+  60 

w. 

F. 

P 

2746 

I.  8,  J.  9 

90 

C 

-  10 

w. 

7.  B 

Ad. 

N 

2747 

H.  8,  I.  9 

50 

B 

+  10 

Cow 

Q 

2748 

H.  8,  I.  9 

60 

B 

0 

sw. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2749 

H.  8,  I.  9 

40 

B 

+  20 

N. 

8.  C.  9 

C. 

P 

(4-6  yrs.) 

2750 

H.  8,  I.  9 

50 

B 

+  15 

N. 

8.  B.  11  r 

F. 

N 

2751 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

+  5 

w. 

9.  D.  10 

F. 

N 

w. 

8.  D 

F. 

? 

? 

C. 

2752 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

C 

0 

N. 

8.  C.  10  b 

M.? 

N 

2753 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

C 

0 

w. 

Ad. 

P 

2754 

J.  8,  K.  9 

145 

C 

-  65 

I.  a 

N. 

8.  B.  10  a 

M. 

N 

2755 

I.  8,  J.  9 

120 

C 

-  20 

N. 

5.  A.  6 

Ad. 

P? 

2756 

J.  8,  K.  9 

90 

C 

0 

W. 

8.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2757 

J.  8,  K.  9 

100 

C 

5 

w. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2758 

J.  9,  K.  10 

150 

C 

-  40 

I.  a 

N. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2759 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

+  5 

W. 

7.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

2760 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

C 

0 

I.  a 

w. 

8.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

(18-25  yrs.) 

2761 

J.  8,  K.  9 

60 

C 

-  10 

NE. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2762 

I.  8,  J.  9 

90 

B 

+  15 

S. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

2763 

I.  8  J.  9 

D 

O  W  . 

G  A 

r . 

2764 

I.  8'  J.  9 

100 

B 

+  5 

NE. 

7.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2765 

I.  8,  J.  9 

60 

B 

+  25 

S. 

Ad. 

P 

2766 

I.  8,  J.  9 

120 

C 

-  35 

I.  a 

SW. 

8.  C.  10  b 

M. 

N 

2767 

J.  8,  K.  9 

145 

C 

-  65 

SE. 

C. 

N 

2768 

I.  8,  J.  9 

40 

B 

+  65 

W. 

Ad. 

P 

2769 

J.  8,  K.  9 

140 

D 

-  80 

I.  a 

S. 

7.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2770 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

+  5 

S. 

F. 

P 

Lower  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 

2771 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

+  5 

NW.9 

Dog 

N 

2772 

2773 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  20 

N. 

9.  C.  11 

M. 

N 

2774 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  20 

NE. 

7.  A.  1 

Ad. 

N 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

2775 

H.  6,  I.  7 

180 

C 

-  10 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  C.  9 

Im. 

N 

(17  yrs.) 

2776 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  20 

N. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

2777 

H.  6,  I.  7 

150 

B 

+  15 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

Upper  central  incisors  ex- 

tracted. 
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Objects 

Where  sent 

Grave 
No. 

2731 

At  mouth  3  natrolite  linstuds  R  ?  h    At  nerlc  O  P  <;hp11  npndant?  ^1  S  f    At  u/m'ct  O  P  ^hpll  head<5  F)  S  a 

Vy  Al  \Jl  vl 

2732 

Pottery  lipstud,  C.  6.  a,  natrolite  bead,  G.  2.  d,  position  not  recorded. 

2733 

2734 

2735 

2736 

2737 

On  R  forearm  bone  bracelet    Tn  filling  ^  linstuds*  1  ivorv  A  ^  h  1  natrolite  A  1  a  1  ivnrv  hroken  Natrolite 

f'amhrid  qp 

V_.dlllLll  lUg^ 

2738 

bead,  H.  3.  e.  Shell  pendant. 

2739 

2740 

2741 

2742 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

Peabody 

2743 

In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  H.  5.  a,  H.  6.  a,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  1.  b. 

Nairobi 

2744 

2745 

At  month   ^  lin^tiids*  7  nntterv  R  7  b   1  nnart7   A   ^  h    At  waist  O  P  ^hell  head<;  T")  4  6  a   T-f  A  f\  a    ^  lin- 

/V  I  M  IULI  1  II,  J  HJJo  l  1 1  V.1  >  .   J-  YJ\J\.  1^1  y  ,  U.    /.  C,    1    L|  L  U 1  1  L<dj  /  \  .  J  .  U .     /  \  t   W  dial,  V_/ .  1  . .  olltll  UtClUjj        .         U.  el,  !!•  T    «J.  CI.     J  11  yJ 

Tnrn  n  tn 

2746 

QtnHQ*  1  nntterv   f"1  Q  a    1  natrolite   A   6  a    1  natmlite   A   ^  H   natrnlite  head   (~r  ^  d   r^rwitinn  not  reenrded 

jIUUO  •    1    pUl  Id  *  ,  V  .  7.  d,    1    J  1  <.(  1  1  V. .'  1 1  I V. ,    /  i .  LI.  d,    1    lid  11  V  '  1 1  I  V»  ,   /  \  ,  V_> .  U  ,  lldllVJIl  lv  UCdU,  v_J  .  J  .  U ,               1 1  V  '  1  I    1  11  H   1  v^vl  VJV»-\_I  . 

2747 

2748 

2749 

Tinder  T    arm  stone  imnlement  TT  A  d  1  fPl  T  XV  A  and  R  Q> 

V. .  1  lUvl    L  -  ■    ul  111,   .1  U'l  H,  111  1  L/lVl  1  I V.  1 1 1,   11.    f  \  .  U .    1    III.    1  .    \  V    /  *    dlld  1-1    7  J  . 

K  hartonm 

l\  1  111  1  IVJUill 

2750 

2751 

2752 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  3.  b,  D.  5.  b. 

Toronto 

2753 

2754 

2755 

unuer  ncdu,  h-  puiiery  lipsiuus,  r.  z.  a.  111  lining,  z  puitciy  iipaiuus,  r.  z.  u,  w.i-,.  aiicn  ucaua,  n..  *+.  <x. 

ha  rtoiim 
rviidi  luuin 

2756 

2757 

2758 

2759 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  5.  a. 

Nairobi 

2760 

Under  head,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  b. 

Tnrnntn 

2761 

rVl  IIIUUIII,  Z.  lipSlUUS.   1   IlKII  I'll,  r\.  D.  11,   1  IldLrOlIlC,  r\.  t.  U. 

Peahodv 

2762 

At  mouth,  2  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  B.  7.  a,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  d.  O.E.  shell  beads,  shell,  position  not  recorded. 

Cambridge 

2763 

2764 

2765 

2766 

2767 

2768 

At  month   nuart7  linstnd   G  4  a 

/it    111UU111,   UUul  IL  IIUoLUUi    VI.     r ,  d. 

Khartoum 

2769 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  d,  G.  3.  d.  In  filling,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  a,  2  pottery,  C.  2.  b. 

Peabody 

2770 

2771 

2772 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  1  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b,  1  pottery,  G.  6.  a,  1  quartz,  G.  3.  c,  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

2773 

At  neck,  natrolite  bead,  H.  1.  b,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a. 

2774 

2775 

Fallen  from  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a.  At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  4.  b,  D.  5.  b,  D.  4.  c. 

Oxford 

2776 

At  mouth,  4  quartz  lipstuds:  D.  2.  c,  G.  4.  a,  G.  3.  c,  and  1  unfinished. 

B.M. 

2777 
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yjI'Q  V€ 

Nn 

Distance 
be  to  w 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

0/7  UlUrfl 

/ 1  Utrl 

C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
lype 

KJ 1  ICflllt 

JJHI  lUl 

hi  i  a  it  lit. 

Sex 

UlSilAl  ~ 
UUftCc 

Jiemarks 

2778 

I.  6,  J.  7 

90 

B 

+  85 

E. 

8.  B.  6  a 

M. 

N 

2779 

I.  6,  J.  7 

140 

B 

+  40 

S. 

7.  A 

Ad. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted 

and  R.  canine  filed. 

2780 

2781 

2782 

2783 

2784 

2785 

2786 

2787 

2788 

2789 

2790 

2791 

2792 

2793 

2794 

2795 

2796 

2797 

2798 

2799 

2800 

2801 

I.  6,  J.  7 

120 

B 

+  65 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2802 

I.  6,  J.  7 

120 

B 

+  65 

NE. 

8.  A.  9 

F. 

N 

2803 

I.  6,  J.  7 

60 

B 

+  30 

SW. 

5.  A.  11 

F. 

N 

2804 

I.  6,  J.  7 

60 

B 

+  30 

sw. 

7.  A.  11 

M. 

P 

2805 

I.  6,  J.  7 

60 

B 

+  35 

w. 

8.  A.  8 

F. 

N 

2806 

I.  6,  J.  7 

80 

B 

+  15 

w. 

7.  A.  6 

F. 

N 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2807 

I.  6,  J.  7 

130 

B 

+  60 

I.  c 

NE. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

2808 

I.  6,  J.  7 

50 

B 

+  50 

w. 

C. 

N 

(14-16  yrs.) 

2809 

I.  6  J.  7 

R 

-t-  70 

NW 
1>  vv . 

Art 

p 

2810 

I.  6^  J.  7 

70 

B 

+  30 

E. 

8.  B.  9 

F.? 

N 

(14-16  yrs.) 

2811 

I.  6,  J.  7 

90 

B 

+  110 

NW. 

Ad. 

P 

2812 

I.  6,  J.  7 

30 

B 

+  30 

Ad. 

Q 

2813 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  80 

NE. 

6.  A.  11 

Im. 

N 

(17-18  yrs.) 

2814 

I.  6,  J.  7 

100 

B 

+  60 

W. 

8.  C.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2815 

H.  6,  I.  7 

120 

B 

+  65 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2816 

N.  3,  O.  4 

150 

B 

+  50 

SE. 

7.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2817 

N.  3,  O.  4 

130 

C 

0 

I.  b 

S 

Ad. 

P 

2818 

N.  3,  O.  4 

185 

C 

0 

I.  b 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2819 

N.  3,  O.  4 

190 

B 

+  10 

I.  b 

NE. 

7.  A.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2820 

N.  3,  O.  4 

190 

B 

+  10 

W. 

8.  B.  9 

F.? 

N 

(16  yrs.) 

2821 

N.  3,  O.  4 

230 

C 

-  30 

I.  b 

SW. 

8.  A.  10 

M.? 

N 

2822 

N.  3,  O.  4 

150 

B 

+  50 

E. 

8.  C 

F. 

P 

2823 

N.  3,  O.  4 

180 

B 

+  20 

W. 

9.  A.  5? 

F.? 

P? 

2824 

N.  3,  O.  4 

150 

B 

+  50 

N. 

8.  B.  9 

M. 

N 

Upper  and  lower  central  in- 

cisors extracted. 

2825 

N.  3,  O.  4 

170 

B 

+  30 

E. 

8.  B.  9 

F. 

N 

2826 

N.  3,  O.  4 

150 

C 

0 

E. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2827 

N.  2,  O.  3 

50 

C 

0 

W. 

7.  B.  11 

Ad. 

N 

2828 

I.  8,  J.  9 

100 

B 

+  5 

SE. 

8.  D 

F.? 

P 

2829 

I.  8,  J.  9 

150 

C 

-  65 

NW. 

7.  B.  11 

F. 

N 

2830 

I.  8,  J.  9 

135 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

W. 

9.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2831 

N.  3,  O.  4 

120 

B 

+  80 

s. 

8.  B 

Ad. 

P 
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In  filling,  bone  pin. 

Near  head,  6  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  d,  1  natrolite,  B.  2.  h,  3  pottery,  F.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b. 


At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  D.  3.  c. 

At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  D.  5.  b.  Pottery  lipstud,  F.  2.  a,  natrolite  earstud,  position  not  recorded. 
At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  1.  a. 

In  filling,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  3.  c.  Stone  implement,  III.  B.  d.  2. 
At  head,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  2.  a. 


At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud. 


At  waist,  natrolite  beads,  D.  2.  b,  H.  3.  b. 


At  neck,  natrolite  beads,  G.  3.  d,  G.  2.  e,  4  natrolite  pendants,  P.  a.  1. 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  A.  4.  d,  1  pottery,  C.  4.  b,  1  pottery,  A.  1.  a. 

See  Chapter  II. 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  C.  1.  d.  At  neck,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  6.  a.  At  waist,  natrolite  beads,  H.  2.  b,  G.  2.  e. 

In  filling,  stone  implement,  I.  C.  e.  2. 
At  mouth,  2  quartz  lipstuds,  G.  7.  b.  In  filling,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D,  6.  a. 

At  chin,  2  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b. 


At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  B.  5.  a. 

At  neck,  beads:  O.E.  shell,  D.  8.  a,  natrolite,  D.  6.  b. 


On  R.  wrist,  bone  bracelet. 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  ivory,  A.  4.  d,  1  natrolite,  broken,  1  pottery,  F.  2.  b. 
In  filling,  2  lipstuds:  1  marble,  A.  6.  h,  1  pottery,  G.  12.  b. 
At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  2  pottery. 


Cambridge 
Nairobi 


Khartoum 
Oxford 

Cambridge 

Peabody 

B.M. 


Khartoum 


Nairobi 


Nairobi 
Toronto 
Khartoum 
Oxford 

Cambridge 


Khartoum 
Peabody 


Khartoum 
Nairobi 
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Grave 
No. 

Square 

Distance 
below 
ground 
surface 
cm. 

Stratum 

Distance 
from 
C.  surf, 
cm. 

Grave 
Type 

Orienta- 
tion 

Burial 
attitude 

Sex 

Distur- 
bance 

Remarks 

T    7    T  8 

1.   /,  J.  O 

1 1  n 

I  1U 

R 
D 

_i_  7fi 

T  /U 

w 

8   Tl    1  1 

O.  XJ.    1  1 

IV1 
ivl. 

N 

IN 

Pnw 
v_  u  VV 

T    A    V  7 
J.  0,  IV.  / 

R 
XJ 

i  /in 

M 
1  > . 

7   R  11 

/ .  XJ.   1 1 

AH 

P 

X 

T    fi    T  7 
1.  O,  J.  / 

1  7n 
1  zu 

P 

4-  7^ 

on. 

8  C 
o.  V 

p 

T    fi    T  7 
1.  O,  J.  / 

i  fin 

a 
it 

-i-  "<n 

W 
vv . 

7   Tl    1  1 
/ .  x>.  1  l 

p 

N 

(15-16  yrs.) 

2837 

I.  6,  J.  7 

160 

B 

+  20 

NW. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

P 

7818 

R   8   T  Q 

IT .  O,  1.  J* 

inn 

p 

V 

—  ^n 

JW 

NW. 

8  A    1  1 

O.  /A.   1  1 

M 

1VX. 

N 

R   8   T  Q 
rx.  o,  1.  y 

inn 

p 

  in 

JW 

o  vv . 

8 

o.  — 

AH 

P 
I 

7840 

T-I   8   T  Q 
n .  o,  1.  y 

inn 

iwu 

p 

o  vv . 

F 
i  . 

N 

ZoHH 

H   7   T  8 

fiS 

p 

i  j 

o  vv . 

7   A  11 

AH 

N 

IN 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2842 

H.  7  I.  8 

60 

Q 

_  5 

sw. 

8.  B.  11 

M. 

N 

7841 
Lots 

1-T   7   T  8 

fin 

p 

V_/ 

  « 

j 

o. 

7    A  fi 

IV! .  : 

N 

IN 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

784  d 

R   7   T  8 

sn 

p 

n 

w 

NW 
1^*  vv . 

7    A  fi 

AH 

/AVI. 

N 

IN 

7845 

VJ    7    T  8 

inn 

p 

v 

—  sn 

JW 

NW 

1  N  VV  . 

fi   A  fi 

W.  /A.  W 

F 
i  , 

IN 

784fi 

R  7  T  8 

80 

p 

v_. 

—  7S 
^  j 

w 

8  P  0 
o.  v^.  y 

IVi . 

N 

IN 

7847 

T-I   7  T  8 

n.  /,  i.  o 

fin 

p 

v_* 



j 

N  w 

IN  VV  . 

7   A  11 

F 

N 
In 

7848 

H  7  T  8 

1 10 

p 

V  

j  j 

o. 

8   R   m  n 
o.  D.  Iw  a 

F 

N 

IN 

All  A 

All  upper  incisors  extracted. 

2849 

H.  8,  I.  9 

100 

c 

—  35 

w. 

7.  C.  13 

M. 

P 

7850 

O  8  T-I  0 
vj.  o,  n .  y 

inn 

■ » i  . 

8   P  A 

IVI. 

N 

I N 

7851 

d  8  T-I  Q 
VJ .  o,  n.  y 

100 

NW 
1>  vv . 

p 

V  - . 

N 

fi    Vt-Q  V 

vJ  °  yrs.; 

7857 

d  8  T-I  Q 
vj.  o,  xi,  y 

inn 

8  C  Q 
o.  v^.  y 

F 
i  . 

N 

IN 

7851 

R  8  T  Q 
Si .  o,  X.  J* 

i  in 

1  1W 

—  7S 

z,  J 

W 
vv . 

8  a  in 

o.  /A.  IW 

AH 

/AVI. 

N 

IN 

7854 

AOJ1 

H.  8  I.  9 

inn 

1  WW 

Q 

—  7S 
aj 

K>  W  , 

8   A  fi 

F 

N 

IN 

7855 

T-I  8  T  Q 

100 

Q 

aj 

AH 

/AVI. 

p 

785fi 

H  8  T  Q 

n.  o,  x.  y 

7n 

/  w 

4-  in 

i     1  w 

MW 

IN  W  . 

8  p  in  h 

o.  v^.  IW  D 

AH 

AU. 

N 

IN 

7857 

T-I  8  T  0 
xj..  o,  x.  y 

i  in 

1  1  w 

p 

v  

—  ^n 

TTI  h 

XXX.  u 

c 

7    A  11 

Z.  /\.  1  1 

AH 

/AU. 

N 

IN 

7858 

d  7  R  8 
vj.  /,  n.  o 

sn 

JW 

v 

IN  W  . 

7    A  11 

F  f 

N 

IN 

CI  fi    18  VK  1 

i  w —  i  o  y i  £>.; 

2859 

G.  7  H.  8 

60 

W 
vv . 

7   A  11 
/ .  r\.  11 

F 
i  . 

N 

7  8  fill 

P  7  R  8 

VJ,    /,  XT.,  o 

fin 

uw 

KfW 

IN  W  . 

8   R  Q 
o.  xj.  y 

AH 
/AU. 

p 

/\ii  lower  incisors  exiracieu. 

78fi1 

iOUl 

a  7  R  8 

VJ  .    /  ,  XT..  O 

fin 

WW 

p 

v_ 

cu/ 

o  W  . 

7    A  11 

/ .  /\.  1 1 

F 

N 

IN 

/ah  lower  incisors  exuactcu. 

2862 

R  7  T  8 
XX.  / ,  x.  o 

JW 

p 

  4.n 

T"W 

MW 

IN  W  . 

8 

o .  — 

F  ? 

P 

X 

R  6  T  7 

I  1 .  U,  X.  / 

inn 

1  WW 

v_^ 

  i  n 

1  w 

C 
o. 

F 
x^ . 

P 
I 

Lower  central  incisors  cx- 

+i*o  ^+*^H 

2864 

G.  7,  H.  8 

70 

B 

NW. 

8.  A.  9 

p 

N 

2865 

G.  7  H.  8 

40 

W 
vv . 

8   R   m  n 
o.  D,  1 W  a 

IVX. 

N 

iOUU 

Cl  7  R  8 

VJ .   /  ,  1 1 .  o 

j  j 

v_^ 

IN  W  , 

7  A 

F  9 

N 

IN 

7867 

P  7  R  8 
vj.  /,  in.  o 

7n 

/w 

D 
Xj 

In  . 

8   R    1  1 
o.  XJ.  11 

1V1. 

N 
IN 

7  8fi8 

R  7  T  8 

XX.    /,  X.  o 

i  ?n 

1  ZU 

—  DJ 

c 
o. 

7    A  11 

/ .  /\.  11 

F 

N 
In 

LOU7 

T  8   T  0 

x.  o,  j.  y 

1 7n 

v_- 

  f.(\ 

—  uw 

T  a 

"MP 
INC. 

8  R  in  a 
o.  xj.  IW  a 

F 
r. 

N 

IN 

7870 

T  8   T  Q 

1.  o,  J.  " 

i  Qn 

r> 

V 

^n 

T  a 

J-. 

8    R    1  fi 
o.  xj.  10 

r . 

N 
In 

7871 

T  8  K"  Q 
j .  o,  xv.  y 

in 

v> 

I ) 

j-  7n 
T  zu 

o  Vv  . 

AH 
/AU. 

p 

X 

7877 

K   0  T  ID 

XV.  7,    1— .    1  W 

4.n 

D 

n 

KJ 

IN . 

8   P    1  1 
o.  v^.  1 1 

r . 

N 
IN 

7871 

AO  / J 

R   7  T  8 
1 1 .   / ,  X.  o 

fin 

v_ 

"?n 

—  JW 

MP 

IN  SZ, 

7  R  Q 
/.  xj.  y 

r . 

N 
IN 

2874 

H.  8,  I.  9 

100 

c 

-  35 

w. 

8.  C.  9 

F. 

N 

A.  All  upper  incisors  ex- 

(18 yrs.) 

tracted. 

Ad. 

2875 

H.  8,  I.  9 

60 

B 

+  15 

E. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

P 

2876 

H.  7,  I.  8 

110 

C 

-  60 

I.  a 

NE. 

8.  C.  11 

F. 

N 

2877 

H.  7,  I.  8 

80 

c 

-  50 

SW. 

8.  B.  9 

Ad. 

N 

All  lower  incisors  extracted. 

2878 

M.  100,  N.  1 

50 

B 

w. 

F.? 

P 

2879 

M.  100,  N.  1 

50 

B 

sw.? 

Ad. 

P 

2880 

Burial  not  recorded. 

2881 

Burial  not  recorded. 

2882 

Burial  not  recorded. 

2883 

P.  1,  Q.  2 

120 

sw. 

Ad. 

P 
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Grave 

Objects 

Where  sent 

No. 

2832 

2833 

On  L.  wrist,  bone  bracelet.  At  waist,  shell  pendant,  P.  s.  1.  Position  not  recorded:  11  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  C.  4.  c, 

Nairobi 

2834 

1  quartz,  F.  1.  b,  1  quartz,  C.  1.  e,  1  pottery,  B.  7.  b,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b,  3  pottery,  B.  5.  c,  1  pottery,  C.  3.  b, 

2  natrolite,  A.  3.  b.  Beads:  O.h.  shell,  D.  6.  a,  natrolite,  G.  3.  e,  D.  4.  b. 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Oxford 

2835 

At  mouth,  5  lipstuds:  3  ivory,  B.  2.  g,  2  natrolite,  A.  4.  d.  Under  head,  natrolite  beads,  L.  4.  b. 

Toronto 

2836 

At  head,  2  small  teeth,  pierced  for  suspension.  Ivory  hair  ornament,  P.  f.  2  (PI.  LVI  A  9),  position  not  recorded. 

Oxford 

2837 

2838 

On  breast,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  8.  a. 

Cambridge 

2839 

2  pottery  lipstuds:  F.  2.  b,  G.  4.  a.  Fragments  of  O.E.  shell.  Position  not  recorded. 

Peabody 

2840 

At  head,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  a,  F.  2.  b. 

Khartoum 

2841 

2842 

2  lipstuds,  1  natrolite,  A.  4.  b,  1  quartz,  C.  4.  a,  position  not  recorded. 

B.M. 

2843 

At  head,  natrolite  beads,  G.  2.  e,  G.  4.  d.  At  L.  elbow,  ivory  bracelet. 

Nairobi 

2844 

At  neck,  ivory  pendant. 

Toronto 

2845 

2846 

At  mouth,  2  natrolite  lipstuds,  B.  2.  h.  Behind  ear,  shell  ornament,  P.  e.  2.  Position  not  recorded:  pottery  lipstud, 

Toronto 

2847 

JB.  1.  d,  natrolite  beads,  u.  5.  t>,  H.  4.  t>. 

Under  head,  3  pottery  lipstuds,  C.  3.  a. 

Cambridge 

2848 

2849 

2850 

IOC"! 

2851 

2852 

In  filling,  natrolite  bead,  G.  3.  d.  Ivory  bracelet,  position  not  recorded. 

Khartoum 

2853 

2854 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  6.  h,  1  pottery,  A.  2.  a,  1  pottery,  G.  16.  d. 

Toronto 

2855 

ZoSO 

At  mouth,  quartz  lipstud,  G.  4.  a. 

Khartoum 

io3  / 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  8.  a. 

Nairobi 

2859 

At  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  3.  a. 

Peabody 

2860 

At  mouth,  ivory  lipstud,  A.  6.  g. 

vjxioru 

2001 

At  waist,  O.E.  shell  beads,  D.  7.  a.  On  L.  arm,  2  ivory  bracelets. 

Khartoum 

2862 

2863 

2864 

See  Chapter  II. 

Khartoum 

2865 

At  mouth,  2  pottery  lipstuds,  F.  2.  b. 

Oxford 

2866 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  natrolite,  A.  3.  c,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  f,  1  pottery,  broken. 

Peabody 

2867 

At  mouth,  pottery  lipstud,  G.  3.  b. 

Khartoum 

Zoos 

2869 

Zo/U 

At  mouth,  3  lipstuds:  1  quartz,  G.  8.  a,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  c,  1  pottery,  B.  2.  b. 

Cambridge 

2871 

2872 

2873 

2874 

2875 

2876 

Fallen  from  mouth,  natrolite  lipstud,  A.  6.  d. 

Nairobi 

2877 

2878 

In  filling,  shell. 

Nairobi 

2879 

2880 

2881 

2882 

2883 
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THE  LACHISH  LETTERS 
By  H.  TORCZYNER,  L.  HARDING,  A.  LEWIS  and  A.  STARKEY 

Illustrated.    (1938.)    25s.  net 
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THE  FOSSE  TEMPLE 
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Illustrated  (partly  in  colour).    (1940.)    25s.  net 


EARLY  KHARTOUM 

An  Account  of  the  Excavation  of  an  Early  Occupation  Site  carried 
out  by  the  Sudan  Government  Antiquities  Service  1944-5 
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